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D£AH  Sib  :  This  work,  begun  amidst  the  cabn  and  plenty  of 
Peace,   is  finished  when  "all  the  noisy  trades  of  War  wake  the 
peaceful   mom."     It  is  finished  by  others,  during  my  absence 
while  serving  as  Eegimental  Surgeon  in  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac.    In  August,  1862,  Ldeemed  it  my  duty  to  tender  my  services 
to  the  Government,  then  needing  assistance  in  its  Medical  Depart- 
ment, and  they  being  accepted,  this  Work  was  entrusted  to  my 
friend,  EdwiN  T.  Fbekdley,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  furnished 
the  capital  necessary  to  carry  it  on,  and  by  whom  it  has  been 
completed,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Edward  Young,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Statistics  of  Manufactures  in  the  Census  Office  at 
Washington. 

No  one,  except  those  who  have  been  occupied  in  similar  re- 
searches, can  have  any  conception  of  the  amount  of  labor  required 
to  prepare  a  book  of  this  kind,  where  nothing  is  left  to  the  im- 
agination, and  every  sentence  contains  a  fact  of  greater  or  less 
importance.  It  is  a  pioneer  work,  and  has  encountered  even  more 
of  the  difficulties  than  are  ordinarily  incident  to  pioneer  enter- 
prises. No  previous  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  exhibit  in 
one  view  the  marvellous  growth  and  progress  of  American  Man- 
ufactures, while  this  covers  the  period  from  the  time  when  the  only 
manufactory  in  the  country  was  a  Glass-House  at  Jamestown, 
Virginia,  until  now,  when  the  aggregate  annual  product  is  not 
les3  than  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  and  over  one  million 
one  hundred  thousand  men  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thousand  women  are  employed  in  manufacturing  pursuits.  But 
it  is  some  compensation  for  thf»  labor  to  know  that  it  has  received 
support  from  some  of  the  most  prominent  Manufacturers  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  especially  gratifying  to  learn,  as  I  do  on  my 
return,  that  you,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  wealthy  merchants 
of  Boston,  have  rendered  such  assistance  in  collecting  facts  with 
regard  to  the  Manufactures  of  New  England,  that  it  merits  public 
acknowledgment,  as  it  has  excited  the  gratitude  of 

THE   AUTHOR. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  7, 1864. 
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MANUFACTURES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


CHAPTER  L 

A  B2YIEW   OV   TH2   8TATS   AND   CONDITION   Off  BfANTJFACtiniES  IN   THX 
Fiasr  TEN  TEARS  SUOGEBDINQ  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  that  elapsed  between  the  peace  of  Paris, 
which  established  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  upon  this  continent, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  present  government  of  the  United  States, 
American  industry  received  its  first  considerable  impulse  in  the  direction 
of  Manufactures.     The  various  non-intercourse  measures  and  the  war 
with  the  parent  state  promoted  a  steady  growth  of  the  domestic  manu- 
factures, which  it  had  been  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  discourage, 
particularly  those  of  the  household  kind.     Although  by  no  means  eman- 
cipated from  dependence  upon  the  workshops  of  Europe,  a  broad  and 
permanent  foundation  for  their  future  growth  had  been  laid  in  the  indus- 
trious, prudent  and  enterprising  character  of  the  early  population  of  the 
conntry.     Gathered  from  the  productive  ranks  of  the  most  active  and 
ingenious  nations  of  Europe,  with  a  preponderance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
element,  their  colonial  training  was  well  fitted  to  develope  habits  of  patient 
toil,  self-reliance,  ready  invention,  and  fertility  in  the  use  of  resources. 
These  qualities,  so  necessary  to  success  in  all  the  practical  arts,  were 
conspicuous  in  the  American  character.     A  varied  and  dexterous  me- 
chanical industry  was  all  but  universal.     Upon  this  basis  had  been  long 
:  growing  up  a  comprehensive  scene  of  domestic  household  manufacture 
from  native  materials  of  great  aggregate  value,  which  had  materially 
lenened  the  annual  balance  against  the  Colonies,  and  had  promoted  the 
I  comfort  of  all  classes.     Notwithstanding  parliamentary  restraints,  a  long 
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and  impoverisiiing  war — exhanstive  as  well  of  men  as  of  means, — the  liigh 
price  of  liibi?,  onerona  public  debts,  and  a  worthless  paper  currency, 
Beveral  iiuportaut  branc!ies  of  Manufactures  had  already  obtained  a  per- 
manent foothold  and  respectable  magnitude.  Some  of  these  had  long 
(arnjshdd  a  gurplua  for  exportation,  others  only  required  the  securi^ 
Arifiiag  from  an  cfQciont  ceotral  authority,  a  restoratioa  of  public  and 
.private  conGdeaco  and  a  reasonable  protection  against  foreign  competi- 
tion, to  become  well  established  industries.  Uany  new  establishments 
and  some  entire  IraDches  of  manufacture  bad  been  entirely  ruined  by  the 
enormous  importations  which  followed  tho  peace  and  by  the  financial 
distress  which  overtook  all  classes,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  drains 
of  specie  thereby  occasioned,  at  a  time  when  money  and  credit  were  at 
the  lowest  ebb.  Against  this  state  of  things,  the  old  Confederation,  which 
had  no  power  of  commercial  legislation  or  to  enforce  treaties,  could  pro- 
vide no  remedy,  while  the  inharmouious  and  often  conQicting  laws  of  the 
several  States  could  give  but  partial  relief  within  their  own  jurisdictions. 
■  Hence  the  general  enthusiasm  with  which  the  adoption  of  the  now 
Constitution  was  bailed  in  the  principal  centres  of  mechanical  industry 
and  trade  as  the  palladium  of  the  future  industrial  interests  of  the  nation. 
The  new  form  of  government  organized  under  it,  was  regarded  by  the 
agricultural,  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes  with  no  vaiu  confi- 
dence  as  securing  to  their  investments  and  labors  those  immunities  and 
rewards  which  they  had  sought  in  vain  under  the  old  Confederation. 
A  more  ctlicicnt  adniiiiistratiun  of  affairs  now  took  the  place  of  the 
wretched  system  of  distrust,  jealousy  and  weakness  which  had  paralysed 
oU  enterprise,  aud  new  energy  was  infused  into  all  departments  of  busiaess. 
Agriculture  improved  rapidly;  Commerce  expanded;  and  Manufactures, 
which  were  gUU  aubordiuato  iu  importance  to  the  former,  put  forth 
bolder  efforts.  American  tabor  began  steadily  to  change  its  form  from  b 
gonond  system  of  isolated  and  fireside  manual  operatious,  though  tl 
continued  fur  sumo  time  longer  its  chief  characteristic, — to  the  i 
organized  clTorts  of  regular  establish  mcuis  with  ( 
corponkte  privilogoa,  omploying  more  or  les 
was  then  coming  Into  use  in  Kuro|>e.  To  ti 
facta  in  tlio  progrciw,  during  mir-  r,.i 
tho  ualioual  Industry,  hi  our  |>r' 
{torn  Uio  foot  that  at  tUla  Unir 
Bopubllc  has.  for 
and  thmatcii*  to  mil  biu^K 
of  Iu  uit9Xuiupti>d  fuUui'Uk 

Thit  Drui 
country,  sIq^^  U 
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Independence,  in  consequence  of  those  very  evils  for  which  in  the  ensning 
year  a  remedy  was  so  happily  foand  in  that  Constitution,  whose  guaran- 
ties ambition  or  misguided  judgment  would  now  set  aside.     That  the 
prodacti?e  classes  regarded  the  Constitution  of  1787  as  conferring  the 
power  and  right  of  protection  to  the  infant  manufactures  of  the  country 
end  thus  of  seconding  the  general  zeal  for  their  increase,  is  manifest  from 
thejabilant  feeling  excited  in  numero^  quarters  upon  the  public  ratifica- 
tion of  that  instrument     Their  confidence  in  the  ability  and  disposition 
of  the  new  government  formed  under  it  to  aid  them,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
treme peril  in  which  their  interests  were  then  placed,  are  also  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  the  first  petition  presented  to  Congress  after  its  first 
tssembling  in  March,  1789,  emanated  from  upward  of  seven  hundred  of 
the  mechanics,  tradesmen  and  others  of  the  town  of  Baltimore,  lamenting 
theiecline  of  manufactures  and  trade  since  the  Kevolution,  and  praying 
that  the  efficient  government  with  which  they,  were  then  blessed  for  the 
first  time,  would  render  the  country  "  independent  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name,"  by  an  early  attention  to  the  encouragement  and  protection  of 
American  Manufactures,  by  imposing  on  "all  foreign  articles  which  could 
be  made  in  America,  such  duties  as  would  give  a  decided  preference  to 
their  labors." 

This  was  followed  by  memorials  from  the  manufacturers  and  mechanics 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  who  recognized  in   the  government  then 
established,  the  power  for  which  they  had  long  looked  *'  to  extend  a  pro- 
tectmg  hand  to  the  interests  of  commerce  and  the  arts,"  and  discovered 
io  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  "  the  remedy  which  they  had  so  long 
8fld  80  earnestly  desired. "  A  petition  of  the  tradesmen  and  manufacturers 
of  the  town  of  Boston,  presented  soon  after,  asking  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  encouragement  of   manufactures  and  the  increase  of 
American  shipping,  declares  that  "on  the  revival  of  our  mechanical  arts 
•od  manufactures,  depend  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  Xorthern 
States,''  and  that  "  the  object  of  their  independence  was  but  half  obtained 
^  these  national  purposes  are  established  on  a  permanent  and  extensive 
^  bj  the  legislative  acts  of  the  Federal  government."     Similar  me- 
morials from  the  shipbuilders  of  Philadelphia  and  Charleston,  from  citizens 
of  Xew  Jersey  and  others,  were  also  received,  asking  protection  and 
^arageraent  to  their  respective  branches.     Congress,  as  the  priiardian 
of  the  interests  of  all  classes,  appears  to  have  entertained  no  doubt  of 
fti  daty  and  privilege  to  extend  at  least  an  incidental  support  to  the 
fteile  manufactures  of  the  States,  as  was  manifested  in  the  fiscal  measures 
»  promptly  adopted  to  discharge  the  public  debts  and  meet  the  future 
tints  of  the  government.     In  virtue^of  its  constitutional  authority  "to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises ;"  and  in  response  to 
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nnmeroas  petitions,  Congress  enacted  as  the  first  act  of  the  consolidated 
government,  after  that  regulating  the  administration  of  oaths  to  support 
the  Constitution,  a  statute  framed  for  the  joint  purposes  of  revenue  and 
protection,  and  which  declared  in  its  preamble  that  it  was  "  necessary  for 
the  support  of  government,  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  Manufactures  that 
duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares  an^  merchandise  imported."  This  mea- 
sure, which  was  brought  forward  bj  Mr.  Madison,  within  two  days  after 
counting  the  presidential  vote,  before  the  routine  of  business  had  been 
settled,  and  before  the  inauguration  c^  Washington,  who  signed  the  bill 
on  the  national  anniversary,  after  it  had  received  a  full  and  lengthy 
discussion,  passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of  forty-one  to  eight.  Thus,  in 
the  first  Ke venue  bill,  which  became  the  basis  of  subsequent  Tariff  acts, 
the  principle  of  legislative  protection  to  American  industry,  was  recog- 
nized by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  of  many  who  had  been  active  in  framing 
the  Constitution  and  in  urging  its  adoption  in  the  legislatures  and  con- 
ventions of  their  respective  States.  The  debate  brought  into  view  all  the 
principal  questions  which  have  entered  into  later  discussions  upon  the 
subject,  save  that  of  its  constitutionality.  This  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  at  all  questioned  by  men  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  understood 
and  respected  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  instrument  framed  by  themselves 
for  their  guidance  and  that  of  posterity.  The  act  of  the  first  Congress, 
composed  as  it  was,  is  chiefly  important,  as  an  answer  to  the  charge  that 
the  progress  of  manufactures  in  this  country,  so  far  as  it  has  depended 
upon  statutes  framed  in  a  similar  spirit,  has  been  made  in  violation  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  government,  and  proves  that  the  founders  of  our 
Government  felt  themselves  competent  to  afford  legislative  encourage- 
ment at  a  time  when  all  branches  of  industry  were  imperilled  by  adverse 
foreign  policy  and  financial  disorder  at  home.  It  was  indeed  fitly  urged 
by  Madison,  who  favored  a  free  system  of  commerce  generally,  that  those 
States  which  in  regard  to  population  were  most  ripe  for  Manufactures, 
were  entitled  to  have  their  interests  considered,  inasmnch  as  they  had 
yielded  up,  under  the  Constitution,  the  authority  to  regulate  trade,  and 
with  it  the  power  of  protection,  in  evident  expectation  that  such  power 
would  be  exercised  by  Congress. 

It  appears  that  then,  as  now,  members  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  of  duty  to  be  levied  on  different  articles,  as  to  the  duration  of 
the  Act,  which  was  finally  limited  to  June  1, 1796 ;  and  in  respect 
1709  ^Q  ^jjQ  question  of  discrimination  in  regard  to  foreign  powers. 
Madison's  original  resolution  proposed  temporary  specific  duties  upon 
mm,  and  other  spirituous  liquors,  vrines,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  molasses  and 
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pepper,  and  blank  ad  valorem  duties  on  all  other  imports,  and  a  tonnago 
duty  on  all  vessels,  with  discrimiDatioDs  in  favor  of  those  owned  wholly 
in  the  United  States,  or  in  coantries  with  which  we  had  treaties.     On 
motion  of  Mr.  Fitzsimmons,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  advocated  an  effective 
system  of  permanent  protection  to  the  infant  Mannfactares  of  the  country, 
the  following  articles  were  added  to  the  list  for  specific  duties  with  that 
object  in  view,  viz :  beer,  ale,  porter,  cider,  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese, 
candles,  soap,  cables,  cordage,  leather,  hats,  slit  and  rolled  iron,  iron 
castings,  nails,   nnwrought   steel,   paper,  cabinet-ware  and  carriages. 
Anchors,  wool-cards,  and  tin-ware  were  added  at  Mr.  Goodhue's  sugges- 
tion as  also  deserving  of  protection.     In  the  Senate,  where  considerable 
redactions  were  made  in  the  specific  duties  and  the  discriminations  in 
tonnage  stricken  out,  cotton  and  indigo  were  added  to  the  list  for  pro- 
tection.    The  duties  on  rum,  molasses,  cordage,  hemp,  steel,  spikes,  nails 
and  brads,  salt,  tobacco,  paper,  teas  and  tonnage,  elicited  considerable 
discussion,  the  southern  members  generally  favoring  low  duties,  except 
on  mm,  which  all  concurred  in  regarding  as  too  extensively  used.     A 
capital  of  half  a  million  of  dollars  was  supposed  to  be  employed  in  the 
business  of  distilling,  which  had  suffered  greatly  during  the  Revolution, 
aod  was  at  one  time  nearly  destroyed.    The  exportation  of  rum  to  Africa 
had  been  resumed,  and  new  markets  opened  in  the  north  of  Europe.     A 
western  member  stated,  that  hemp  could  be  plentifully  grown  on  the 
Ohio,  and  they  were  already  able  "  to  construct  boats  of  great  dimensions 
capable  of  floating  down  many  tons,"  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Burke,  of  South  Carolina,  said  the  cultivation  of  cotton  was  con- 
templated in  the  South,  and  if  good  seed  could  be  obtained,  he  hoped  it 
would  succeed.     At  the  instance  of  the  Virginia  members,  who  stated 
that  coal  mines  had  been  opened  in  that  State,  capable  of  supplying  the 
whole  United  States  with  this  important  mineral,  a  duty  of  two  cents 
per  bushel  was  laid  on  imported  coal.     The  tonnage  employed  in  the 
conveyance  of  American  products  was  estimated  at  about  600,000  tons, 
only  two-thirds  being  American,  and  the  interests  of  navigation  were 
favored  by  allowing  a  discount  of  ten  per  cent,  on  goods  imported  in 
American  vessels,  and  by  a  discrimination  of  about  fifty-six  per  cent,  on 
teas  imported  directly  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  foreign 
vessels.     The  China  trade,  thus  secured  to  American  merchants,  already 
employed  more  than  forty  vessels  from  Massaciuisctts,  principally  from 
Salem,  with  some  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia.     The  cargoes  were 
chiefly  paid  for  in  ginseng  and  other  domestic  produce  exchanged  on 
the  outward  Toyage. 

The  fisheries,  as  another  branch  of  the  national  industry,  also  obtained 
a  share  of  legislative  regard  by  the  Act  of  July  4.     The  cod  fishery  was 
2 
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Stated  to  have  been  nearly  destroyed  during  the  War,  bat  had  so  far 
recovered  as  to  employ  480  vessels,  amounting  to  2Y,000  tons,  and  half 
as  much  more  in  transporting  the  fish  to  market.  The  fishermen  asked 
a  remission  of  the  duty  on  salt  imported  and  used  for  their  business,  in 
lieu  of  which  a  bounty  was  given  of  five  cents  on  every  quintal  of  dried 
or  barrel  of  pickled  fish  exported  to  foreign  countries. 

During  the  session,  Congress  also  passed  acts  providing  for  the  collec« 
tion  of  duties,  for  the  registration  and  enrollment  of  vessels,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  executive  departments,  including  the  Treasury. 
For  this  last  most  responsible  office,  the  highest  financial  ability  waa 
secured  by  the  appointment  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  as  the  first  Secre- 
tary, who  in  May  following,  took  as  his  assistant,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  an  ardent  and  able  advocate  of 
American  industry. 

Nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  organization  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, was  the  settlement  of  the  great  States  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a  new  town  to  be  called  Losantiville,  after- 
ward changed  to  Cincinnati,  was  laid  out  on  the  site  of  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  Capital  of  the  West.  The  first  log-cabin  was  built 
there,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  in  the  previous  December,  eight  months 
after  the  ''  Ohio  Company"  had  made  the  first  settlement  at  Marietta. 
During  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  Company  erected  the  first  saw -mill 
in  the  State  at  Wolf  Creek,  and  granted  donations  of  land  to  those  who 
would  make  similar  improvements.  The  act,  organizing  a  new  Govern- 
ment for  the  Northwest  Territory,  was  passed  August  7,  1789. 

Limiting  our  view  to  what  appear  to  be  the  most  important  events  in 
the  manufacturing  history  of  the  year,  we  note  the  following  : 

It  was  hailed  as  an  indication  of  progress  in  manufactures,  that  early 

*  in  the  year,  John  Brown  of  Providence,  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants 

and  manufacturers  of  New  England,  appeared  dressed  in  cloth  made  from 

the  fleeces  of  his  own  flock.     The  yam,  it  is  added,  was  spun  by  a 

woman  eighty-eight  years  of  age.^ 

During  the  year,  the  mechanics  and  manufacturers  of  Providence, 
formed  an  Association  for  mutual  aid,  and  obtained  a  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration. The  institution  proved  highly  serviceable  to  the  mechanics  and 
the  community  generally." 

The  builders  of  a  bridge  over  the  Charles  River  at  Boston,  were  at 
this  time  engaged  in  building  one  or  more  upon  the  same  plan  in  Ireland, 
the  wood  for  which  was  all  carried  from  Massachusetts. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year,  the  manufacturing  committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society,  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  and  the 

(1)  Staplei'i  Annalf  of  Providenoe,  352.        (2)  Ibid,  620. 
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tsefiil  arts,  offered  for  sale  their  first  printed  cottons,  with  cordaroys, 
federal  ribs,  jeans,  flax,  and  tow  linen,  etc.  Under  an  act  to  assist 
the  cotton  manofactares  of  the  State,  passed  soon  after,  the  Assembly 
snthorized  a  sabscription  of  one  thousand  pounds  for  one  hundred 
shares  in  the  stock  of  the  Company,  and  the  day  following,  made  a  loan 
of  two  hundred  pounds  to  John  Hewson,  calico-printer  to  the  Society. 

Another  act  favorable  to  the  industry  of  the  State,  enabled  aliens  to 
boy,  hold,  sell,  or  bequeath  real  estate,  without  relinquishing  their  former 
allegiance.     It  was  renewed  at  its  expiration  in  1792. 

Burreil  Games,  under  the  firm  of  Le  Collay  &  Chardon,  established  a 
manufactory  of  Paper  Hangings  in  Philadelphia,  which  in  the  next  nine 
months  made  ten  thousand  jfKeces.^ 

The  Philosophical  Society  was  presented  with  a  model  of  a  silk  reel, 
hj  Edward  Pole  of  Philadelphia ;  also,  with  a  printed  book,  the  leaves 
of  which  were  made  of  the  roots  and  bark  of  different  trees  and  plants, 
being  the  first  essay  in  that  kind  of  manufacture.  A  specimen  of  petro- 
kum,  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  Oil  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  AUe* 
gheny,  was  presented  by  Wm.  TrumbulL* 

A  Company  was  formed  in  Baltimore,  by  Messrs.  Caton  Yanbibber, 
A  McKim,  Townsend,  and  others,  to  manufacture  cotton  on  a  small 
icale,  using  the  new  (stock)  carding  machinery  and  small  hand  jennies. 
They  made  some  jeans  and  velvets,  but  did  not  ultimately  succeed. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  (November  17),  Samuel  Slater,  the  father 
of  American  Cotton  Manufactures,  arrived  at  New  York  from  Eng- 
land, and  entered  into  the  employ  of  the  New  York  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  year;  after  which  he 
removed  to  Providence  by  invitation  of  Moses  Brown. 

President  Washington,  during  his  tour  to  the  Eastern  States  in  the 
antamn,  visited  several  of  the  young  mannfactories  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  England,  manifesting  an  interest  in  their  prosperity. 

The  first  successful  crop  of  Sea  island  cotton,  was  raised  on  Hilton 
Head,  near  Beaufort,  South  Carolina.  It  was  also  raised  on  Sapelo 
Island,  Georgia,  from  seed  of  the  Pernambuco  variety,  sent  three  years 
before,  by  Mr.  Patrick  Walsh  of  Jamaica  to  Frank  Levett  of  that 
place,  and  both  previously  of  Bahama.  In  some  other  parts  of  the 
Southern  States,  cotton  began  to  be  a  frequent  crop  from  this  period 
onward. 

Daring  this  year  also,  the  first  steam-engine  for  cotton-spinning  was 
erected  at  Manchester,  England. 

(1)  CommnnieAted  bj  T.  Westoott,  Esq.        (2)  Transactions,  yoL  ilL 
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The  President's  first  Annual  Message  to  Congress,  at  its  second 
'  session  in  the  following  year,  was  deliyered  in  a  fall  suit  of  broadcloth, 
ordered  at  the  woolen  factory  of  Colonel  Wadsworth,  at  New 
A«9U  Haven,  Connecticut.  The  Message,  among  other  objects  recom- 
mended, says,  "  That  of  providing  for  the  common  defence  will  merit 
particular  regard.  To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preserving  peace."  It  continues,  ''a  free  people  ought  not 
only  to  be  armed,  but  disciplined ;  to  which  end,  a  uniform  and  well- 
digested  plan  is  requisite  :  and  their  safety  and  interest  require  that  they 
should  promote  such  manufactures,  as  tend  to  render  them  independent 
of  others  for  essential,  particularly  for  military  supplies. 

**  The  advancement  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Manufactures,  by 
all  proper  means,  will  not,  I  trust,  need  recommendation.  But  I  cannot 
forbear  intimating  to  you  the  expediency  of  giving  effectual  encourage- 
ment, as  well  to  the  introduction  of  new  and  useful  inventions  from 
abroad,  as  to  the  exertions  of  skill  and  genius  in  producing  them  at 
home,  and  of  facilitating  the  intercourse  between  the  distant  parts  of  our 
country,  by  a  due  attention  to  the  post  office  and  post  roads. 

"  Nor  am  I  less  persuaded,  that  you  will  agree  with  me  in  opinion 
that  there  is  nothing  which  can  better  deserve  your  patronage  than  the 
promotion  of  science  and  literature.  Knowledge  is  in  every  country  the 
surest  basis  of  public  happiness." 

Acting  upon  these  enlightened  suggestions.  Congress  ordered  ''  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prepare  and  report  to 
this  House,  a  proper  plan  or  plans,  conformably  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  President  in  his  speech  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  for  the  en- 
couragement and  promoting  of  such  manufactories  as  will  tend  to  render 
the  United  States  independent  of  other  nations,  for  essential,  particularly 
for  military  supplies."  The  report  was  made  toward  the  end  of  the 
ensuing  year. 

In  conformity  with  another  resolntion  of  the  previous  session  the  Sec- 
retary reported  to  Congress  a  plan  for  the  support  of  the  national  credit, 
by  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
estimated  in  the  aggregate  at  $79,124,464.  The  result  was  an  Act  pro- 
viding for  the  prompt  and  regular  payment  of  the  interest  and  overdue 
instalments  of  the  foreign  debt  and  its  final  liquidation;  for  the  assumption 
by  the  General  Government  of  the  several  State  debts,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  the  whole  domestic  debt  into  a  voluntary  loan,  subscriptions  to 
which  were  payable  in  certificates  of  such  debt  at  par  value,  and  in  conti- 
nental bills  of  credit  at  one  hundred  for  one — the  duties  on  tonnage  and 
imports  under  new  acts,  and  the  faith  of  the  Government,  being  pledged 
for  the  interest. 
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To  proYide  additioDal  rerenne  for  these  objects,  the  tariff  underwent 
a  revision,  whereby  the  daties  the  House  proposed  to  levy  were  in  the 
Senate,  with  a  few  exceptions,  augmented  twenty-five,  fifty,  and  in  some 
cases  one  hundred  per  cent  above  the  former  rates.  The  free  list  was 
somewhat  extended,  and  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  on  goods  imported 
in  foreign  vessels,  substituted  for  the  discount  previously  allowed  to  that 
amount  on  importations  made  in  American  ships.  The  Tonnage  Act 
was  remodelled,  but  without  any  change  in  the  rates  of  duty  or  further 
discrimination  between  foreign  vessels. 

The  obvious  justice  to  the  public  creditors,  of  the  Funding  Act,  and 
its  advantages,  so  ably  set  forth  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  soon  became  apparent. 
A  new  impulse  was  given  to  industry,  and  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
the  Union  was  evinced  by  an  immediate  rise  in  the  current  value  of  the 
eontinental  certificates,  which  had  already  advanced  since  the  passage  of 
the  first  revenue  bill.  A  rapid  augmentation  of  the  tonnage  of  the 
United  States,  which  followed,  has  been  ascribed  by  many  to  the  dis- 
criminating duties  on  tonnage  and  imports  made  in  the  acts  above  re- 
ferred to. 

As  required  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  was 

first  to  ordain  the  systematic  enumeration  at  regular  intervals  of  the 

population,  as  a  basis  of  representation  and  taxation,  Congress  passed  its 

first  act  for  a  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole   Union.      The 

schedules  prepared  under  this  law  did  not  embrace  any  account  of  the 

occupations,  wealth,  or  industry  of  the  people,  which  have  since  become 

aniversally  regarded  as  an  equally  important  index  of  the  progress  and 

prosperity  of  nations.     The  population  on  the  first  of  August,  was  found 

to  be  3,921,326,  including  697,697  slaves,  and  exclusive  of  Indians  not 

taxed. 

By  virtue  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution, 
three  other  laws,  having  important  relations  to  the  progress  of  industry 
and  knowledge,  were  enacted  by  Congress.  One  established  a  uniform 
fale  of  naturalization. 

Another,  desigjicd  to  promote  the  progress  of  useful  arts,  secured  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  inventors  of  new  machines  or  processes,  -- 
or  improvements  upon  old  ones,  the  right  to  enjoy  under  letters  patent, 
to  be  issued  by  a  Board,  consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  War, 
and  the  Attorney  General,  the  sole  and  exclusive  use  of  their  inventions, 
for  a  period  of  fourteen  years.  The  first  patent  under  this  law  was  issued 
^Jthe  Secretary  of  State  on  the  31st  July,  and  two  others  during  the 
year. 

An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  by  securing  the  copies 
of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  -of  «uch 
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copies,  aathorized  like  the  foregoing  by  the  Oonstitation,  and  recom« 
meaded  to  the  especial  attention  and  enconragement  of  Congress  in  the 
presidential  speech,  granted  to  authors,  citizens,  or  residents  of  the 
United  States,  the  copyright  of  their  works  for  fourteen  years,  with  the 
privilege,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  of  renewing  it  for  a  like  term. 

A  memorial  to  Congress  in  March,  from  the  manufacturers  of  snuff, 
and  other  manufactured  tobacco  in  Philadelphia,  deprecating  a  proposed 
tax  upon  those  articles,  represents  that  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  the  importation  of  snuff  and  prepared  tobacco  bad  almost 
entirely  ceased.  There  were  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  at  least  thirty 
manufactories,  in  which  not  less  than  three  hundred  men  and  boys  were 
employed.  Nearly  every  inland  town  iu  the  state  contained  one  or  more 
factories.  Snuff  mills,  recently  invented  in  the  city,  and  driven  by  water, 
were  in  use.  Steam  was  soon  after  employed.  At  Albany,  New  York, 
was  a  very  complete  set  of  mills  for  manufacturing  tobacco,  snuff,  mus- 
tard, etc.,  recently  erected  by  Mr.  James  Caldwell,  an  enterprising  mer- 
chant of  the  city.  They  were  regarded  as  the  most  extensive  and  perfect 
of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The  snuff  mill  was  considered  capable  of 
making,  in  nine  mouths  of  the  year,  sufficient  snuff  for  the  whole  northern 
part  of  America.  The  works,  which  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1794,  at 
a  loss  of  £13,000,  and  immediately  rebuilt,  contained  patent  machinery 
of  Mr.  Caldwell's  designing.  * 

March  16th. — The  Manufacturing  Society  of  New  York  city  was  in- 
corporated. 

In  April,  William  Almy,  Smith  Brown,  and  Samuel  Slater  of  Provi- 
dence, Khode  Island,  entered  into  articles  of  copartnership,  under  the 
name  of  Almy,  Brown  &  Slater,  to  carry  on  the  spinning  of  cotton  by 
water  power,  in  which  the  last  mentioned  was  to  bear  one  half  the 
expense,  and  be  entitled  to  one  half  the  profits. 


(1)  The  manufaotara  of  snuff  and  of 
tobacco  for  ohowing  and  smoking,  was 
quite  oxtensivelj  carried  on  in  several 
States,  having  been  early  introduced.  To- 
bacco was  grown  in  New  Netherlands  by 
the  Dutch,  from  nearly  the  first  settlement, 
and  sold  there,  in  1046,  at  forty  cents  a 
pound.  The  extensive  and  widely  known 
house  of  Lorillard,  is  probably  the  oldest 
now  in  America,  Pierre  Lorillard  having 
eommcnced  the  manufaeture  in  1760.  By 
his  widow,  and  subsequently  by  his  sons,  it 
has  been  continued  to  the  present  time. 
Gilbert  Stuart,  the  lather  of  the  celebrated 
painter,  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  King. 
•ton,  R.  L,  (where  the  artist  was  bom,  in 


lY66),  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the 
snuff  manufacture.  He  was  not  successful, 
however,  and  during  the  Revolution  found 
shelter  for  his  loyalty  in  Nova  Scotia.  A 
snuff-mill  was  sUrted  in  East  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  1784,  by  Wm.  Pitkin.  Tobacco 
farms  were  not  uncommon  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  Philadelphia  in  1790,  and  Conneo- 
tiout  has  long  raised  excellent  tobacco.  A 
duty  of  six  cents  a  pound,  intended  to  be 
prohibitory,  was  laid  on  manufactured  to* 
baeco  by  the  first  tariff,  and  ten  cents  a 
pound  on  snuff  this  year,  1790.  From 
August,  1789,  to  September  80th,  1790, 
15,350  pounds  of  snuff  were  exported. 
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It  was  ascertained  that  the  number  of  gunpowder  works  in  Pennsjl- 
Tania  was  twentj-one,  in  which  were  annually  made  625  tons  of  powder. 
Four  others  were  in  course  of  erection.  A  company  was  formed  in  Bal- 
timore, to  erect  an  extensile  gunpowder  factory  in  that  city.  It  was 
bailt  the  next  year  on  Gwinn's  Falls,  and  was  in  operation  until  Sep- 
tember, 1812,  when  it  blew  up,  and  was  ne?er  rebuilt.' 


(1)  Annals  of  Baltimore.— Tb«  oarliest 
itforence  to  the  manafaoture  of  gunpow- 
dar  in  thU  eountry,  is  found  in  an  order  of 
the  General   Court  of   Massachusetts,   of 
Jane  6,  1639,  when  Edward  Rawson  jpras 
gnuited  500  acres  of  land  at  Peeoit,  "  so  as 
be  goes  on  with  the  powder,  if  the  saltpeter 
comes."     In   June,    1612,  to  promote  the 
public  safety,  "  by  raiitiDg  and  producing 
lach  materials  amongst  us  as  will  perfect 
the  making  of  gunpowder,  the  instrumental 
iBsanes  that  all  nations  lay  hould  on  for  their 
preservation,  l^c,  do  order  that  every  plan- 
tation within  this  Colony  shall  erect  a  house 
in  length  about  20  or  30  foote,  and  twenty 
foote  wide  within  one  half  year  next  coming, 
4e.,  to  make  saltpetre  from  urine  of  men, 
beasts,  goates,  henns,  hogs,  and  horses'  dung, 
Ac-     Uncord;   i.   263;    ii.   17.      This   in- 
jnoetion  to  prescrro  organic  matters  for  the 
formation  of  nitre  beds,  was  conformable  to 
the  practice  required  of  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  by  royal  proclamation 
in  1626,  and  with   that  of  Sweden,  in   the 
present  day,  where  every  peasant  is  required 
by  law  to  have  bis  compost  shed  or  nitriary, 
and  to  furnish  the  State  a  certain  quantity 
of  lahpetre,  yearly.    It  was  enforced  by  sub- 
ieqaent  orders,  aud  by  considerable  fines. 
In  May,  1666,  Richard  Wooddey  and  Henry 
Rossell,  of  lioston,  having  made  prepara- 
tione  for  saltpetre  and  powder  works,  were 
granted  certain   privileges  by  way  of  en- 
ooaragement.     A  powder  mill  was  built  at 
Dorchester,  previous  to  1680.     A  law  of  the 
ttenoral  Court,  enacted  previous  to  1704, 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  gunpowder, 
and  authorized    **  the    undert4iker8    of  the 
powder  mill,"  to  iraprcps  workmen  by  a  war- 
rant from  the  magistrate,  a8  in  the  case  of 
a  public  work.     The  numerous  French  and 
Indian  wars,  and  the  nature  of  colonial  life 
snd  farade,  created  n  vast  demand  in  England 
(or  gunpowder  for  America.     During  Fron- 


tenoe's  expedition,  in  1696,  it  sold  for  a 
pistole  the  pound.  In  1761,  the  London* 
Society  of  Arts,  to  stimulate  its  production, 
ofifered  a  premium  for  nitre  imported  from 
America.  Four  years  after,  expectation  was 
a  good  deal  raised  in  England,  by  news 
that  a  **  sulphur  mine"  had  been  discovered 
near  Albany,  and  some  powder  manufacto- 
ries, it  was  said,  were  about  to  be  erected  in 
the  province.  A  mill  at  Rhinebeck,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1775,  supplied  powder  at  £20  per 
owt.  We  have  met  with  no  account  of  more 
than  one  powder  mill  built  before  the  Re- 
volution, which  found  the  Colonies  quite  un- 
provided with  this  "instrumental  meanes." 
As  the  exportation  of  powder  and  its  mate- 
rials from  England,  was  prohibited  by  an 
order  in  Council,  of  October  19,  1774,  the 
utmost  encouragement  was  given  to  their 
manufacture  by  the  Continental  Congress 
and  the  several  State  Convontions,  assem- 
blies, and  Committees  of  Safety.  A  rc5olu- 
tion  of  the  Provincial  C<»n;;ress  of  Massa- 
chusetts, December  8,  1774,  states,  that  the 
ruins  of  several  powder  mills  existed  there, 
and  many  persons  understood  the  business. 
It  recommended  the  restoration  of  one  or 
more  of  the  mills,  or  the  erection  of  others. 
Hence,  the  manufacture  of  powder  appears 
to  have  been  attempted,  at  least  in  that 
Colony,  previous  to  the  erection,  in  1775,  of 
a  powder  mill  at  East  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, which  has  since  been  spoken  of  as  the 
first  in  this  country.  This  was  built  by 
William  and  Oeorge  Pitkin,  undoran  Act  of 
the  Assembly  regulating  their  erection,  and 
giving  a  bounty  of  £.10  each  for  the  first  two 
powder  mills  erected,  and  £10  for  every 
cwt.  of  saltpetre  made  during  the  next  year. 
Liberty  was  at  the  same  time  given  to  Jed- 
ediah  Elderkin  and  Nathaniel  Wales,  to 
set  up  a  powder  mill  at  Windham. 

About  the  same  time  a  powder  mill  was 
erected  at  much  expense  at  South  Andover. 
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OoDsiderable  qaantities  of  Epsom  Salts  were  manufactared  in  the 
town  of  Bridport,  Addison  Couutj,  Yermont,  from  mineral  springs, 
which  were  found,  by  the  Rev.  Sylvanus  Chapin,  to  be  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  sulphate  of  magnesia.  In  the  clay  soil  of  a  well  in  the  same 
connty  similar  springs  exist,  from  which  those  salts  have  been  made. 


MassachasettB,  by  Hon.  Samuel  Phillips, 
who  the  same  year  founded  the  Academy  at 
Andover,  which  bears  the  name,  and  has 
•  repeatedly  reoeiyod  the  benefactions  of  the 
family.  This  mill,  and  another  at  Stough- 
ton,  supplied  large  quantities  of  powder  to 
the  army.  The  former  blew  up  in  1778, 
and  the  proprietor,  ten  yean  after,  erected 
a  paper  mill  at  the  place,  eonducted  by 
Phillips  and  Hughes.  One  or  more  powder 
mUls  were  built  in  Pennsylvania,  before 
that  of  Col.  Pitkins.  The  committee  of 
the  City  and  Liberties,  in  1775,  established 
a  large  saltpetre  works  on  Market  street, 
Philadelphia,  under  the  snperintendanee  of 
Messrs.  Biddle,  Clymer,  Allen,  Mease,  L. 
Oadwallader  and  Dr.  Rush,  to  whioh  the 
local  committees  were  requested  to  send 
persons  to  be  instructed.  Congress,  the 
same  year,  published  a  manual  giring  se- 
Teral  methods  of  making  saltpetre,  in 
which  experiments  were  made  by  Thomas 
Payne  and  Captain  Pryor.  Saltpetre  works 
were  set  up  in  Boston,  by  Dr.  Whitaker, 
and  by  others,  in  different  places.  The 
Council  of  Safety  caused  the  erection  of 
several  saltpetre  and  gunpowder  factories 
in  Pennsylvania,  including  the  Continental 
Powder  Mill,  at  French  Creek,  which  ex- 
ploded in  March,  1777.  They  allowed  $8 
per  cwt.  for  gunpowder. — Penntjfhania  Ar- 
ekivet. 

A  powder  mill  was  built  early  in  the  war 
at  Morriftown,  New  Jersey,  by  Col.  Ford, 
and  being  amply  supplied  with  saltpetre  by 
ih9  idhabitants,  afforded  considerable  sup- 
plies when  they  were  most  needed.  The 
Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  in  1776, 
offered  premiums  of  £100,  £75,  and  £50, 
for  the  first  three  powder  mill?,  capable  of 
making  1 000  lbs.  per  week,  erected  in  the 
State.  Henry  Wisner  built  a  powder  mill 
and  published  a  method  of  making  it.  Ma- 
ryland,  in  1775,  authorized  a  loan  of  £1000 
toward  the  erection  of  one  or  more  saltpetre 
works,  and  hnlf  a  dollar  per  pound  for  the 


product  A  like  sum  was  voted  to  build  a 
provincial  powder  mill.  Saltpetre  works 
were  the  next  year  in  operation  in  Cecil 
Connty,  under  John  Mingle,  and  in  Hart- 
ford County,  under  Amos  Garrett.  The 
tobacco  houses  in  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
were  also  dug  up,  and  the  earth  lixiviated 
for  nitre.  It  yielded  about  an  ounce  to  the 
quart,  and  produced  much  enthusiasm  for  a 
time.  The  discovery  of  a  "  sulphur  mine" 
in  Virginia,  was  announced  to  Congress  in 
1775,  and  a  messenger  was  dispatched  for 
samples  of  the  mineral.  Many  similar  dis- 
ooveries  were  made  elsewhere.  Nitre  was 
manufactured  in  April,  1776,  at  Warwick 
and  Petersburg,  and  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress resolved  to  set  up  a  third  factory  in 
HaUfax  County,  under  Commissioners,  who 
were  to  receive  1«.  a  pound.  It  appropri- 
ated £500  for  a  powder  mill  in  the  same 
county.  A  Virginian,  also,  published  direc- 
tions for  making  gunpowder.  North  Caro- 
lina offered  £25  per  cwt  for  saltpetre,  and 
£200  for  the  first  500  weight  of  gunpowder 
equal  to  English  powder  .of  85«.  the  cwt. ; 
also,  £100  for  the  first  1000  lbs.  weight  of 
refined  sulphur.  As  early  as  1707,  South 
Carolina  passed  a  law  to  encourage  the 
manufacture  of  saltpetre  and  potash ;  and 
in  November,  1775,  voted  premiums  of  £200, 
£150,  £100,  and  £50,  respectively,  for  the 
first  works  that  produced  each  50  lbs.  of 
good  merchantable  saltpetre,  oums  of  £200, 
£100,  and  £50,  wore  offered  for  the  first 
sulphur  works,  producing  100  lbs.  of  refined 
sulphur,  which  the  State  agreed  to  take  nt 
5«.  per  lb.  over  and  above  the  premium. 
Georgia,  also,  encouraged  the  manufacture 
of  saltpetre,  sulphur  and  gunpowder. 

These  efforts,  made  uniler  the  pressure  of 
a  stem  necessity,  resulted  in  the  permanent 
establishment  of  the  mnnufacture  of  powder 
in  several  States,  of  which  a  striking  ex- 
ample is  stated  in  the  text  They  were, 
however,  inadequate  to  the  immediate  ne*> 
cessities  of  the  war,  and  considerable  sup* 
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Tbe  Messrs.  Christopher  and  Charles  Marshall,  chemists,  commenced 
the  manufactare  of  Sal  Ammoniac  and  Glanber  Salts,  on  a  large  scale 
in  Philadelphia.  Specimens  of  these  salts  had  been  preseuted  to  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  as  early  as  1786,  by  I'uc  ;nanMf;icturer8, 
who  were  among  the  earliest  technical  chemists  in  the  country. 

Clarified  or  Dntch  Quills,  are  noticed  as  a  new  article  of  domestic 
manufacture  in  Boston. 

A  committee  of  Congress  recommended  a  loan  of  $8,000  to  John  F. 
Amclnng,  the  proprietor  of  an  extensive  glass  manufactory  in  Frederick, 
Maryland. 

June  5. — The  steamboat  built  by  John  Fitch,  propelled  by  twelve  oars, 
made  her  first  trip  on  the  Delaware,  as  a  passenger  aud  freight  boat, 
between  Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  performing  eighty  miles  between  four 
o'clock  A.  M.,  and  five  P.  M.,  against  a  strong  wind,  all  the  way  back, 
and  sixteen  miles  of  the  distance  against  the  current  and  tide.  She  thus 
accomplished  the  most  successful  experiment  in  steam  navigation  as  yet 
made  in  Europe  or  America.  During  four  months  she  continued  to 
perform  regularly  advertised  trips,  between  Philadelphia,  Trenton,  Bur- 
lington, Bristol,  Chester,  Wilmington,  and  Gray's  Ferry,  runnin<?  about 
8,000  miles  in  the  season. 

July  17. — Upward  of  half  a  ton  of  maple  sugar  was  brouprljt  lo  Phi- 
ladelphia, from  Stockport,  on  the  Delaware.     A  sloop  also  arrivtMi,  Sep- 
tember 3,  from  Albany,  with  forty  hogsheads  of  raiiple  RUiTMr,  tho  pro- 
perty of  Judge  William  Cooper,  of  Cooperstown,  Otsego  County.  V.  Y., 
the  whole  of  it  made  on  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna.     Tlirsc  samples 
were  pronounced  equal  or  superior  in  quality  to  the  best   Muscnvado. 
Loaf  sugar,  made  from  the  product  of  the  maple  tree,  by  Messrs.  Kdward 
and  Isaac  Pennington,  sugar  refiners,  formerly  of  the  West   Indies,  was 
also  offered  for  sale,  and  considered  equal  to  any  made  from  eane  sugar. 
Otsego  County,  though  thinly  inhabited,  produced  this  year  :i{.){)  chests 
of  400  pounds  each.     These  and  similar  evidences  of  a  raj)id  increase 
and  improvement  in  an  art,  which,  originally  learned  of  the  Indians,  had 
throughout  the  Northern  Colonies  for  many  years  yielded  the  fjimilies 
of  farmers  occasionally  from  one  or  two  hundred  to  a  thousand  pounds 


P'iw  were  procure*!  from  the  West  Indies 
■D'leUeiibere,  to  which  end  the  commercial 
fc*tnctions  were  somewhat  relaxed.  Much 
K^opowder  was  also  obtained  opportunely 
^Jcaptore.  The  first  tariff  laid  a  duty  of 
^  per  cent,  on  gunpowper,  but  admitted 
••Itpctre  and  sulphur  free.  The  price  within 
*7««ror  two  fell  to  £3.12,  or  $16  per  owt 
^  powder,  for  which  merchantf  paid  in 


England,  after  deductin;^  the  drawback, 
7o».  or  76«.  Some  fulphur  was  obtained 
from  the  interior  of  Virginia,  hut  chiefly 
by  importation;  and  in  ITSM.  .oaltpetre  was 
cheaper  in  Philadelphia  than  in  London. 
In  1793,  the  gunpowder  luagazine  in  Phl« 
ladelphio,  which  then  reoeive*!  none  but 
American  powder,  contained  nearly  50,000 
quarter  casks,  manufactured  in  that  State. 
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of  sugar  for  a  few  weeks'  labor,  during  the  months  of  February,  March 
and  April,  and  had  been  greatly  extended  by  the  forced  economy  of  the 
Revolution,  were  regarded,  particularly  by  the  friends  of  African  emanci- 
pation, as  pointing  to  a  domestic  source  for  ample  supplies  of  sugar  for 
the  whole  Union.  Estimates  based  upon  information  given  by  Mr. 
Cooper  and  others,  as  to  the  average  yield  of  each  tree,  the  number  per 
acre,  and  the  extent  of  Sugar  Maple  lands  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania,'^ went  to  show  that  263,000  acres  of  such  lands  would  supply,  by 
the  ordinary  family  labor,  the  whole  demand  of  the  Union  for  sugar  and 
molasses,  computed  at  about  42,000,000  lbs.  annually.  Each  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Albany,  Montgomery,  Otsego,  Tioga  and  Ontario,  in  New  York, 
or  of  Northampton,  Luzerne  and  Northumberland,  in  Pennsylvania,  were 
supposed  to  contain  more  than  that  number  of  acres  of  sugar  maple  trees, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  large  number  of  sugar  trees  in  other  parts  of  these 
and  in  sister  States.  The  subject  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Henry 
Drinker,  who  made  the  previous  year  sixty  barrels  on  his  own  estate,  on 
the  Delaware  ;  by  Dr.  Bush,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  by  Mr.  Tench 
Coxe,  who  jointly  published  a  pamphlet,  detailing  the  utensils,  materials 
and  process,  employed  in  the  manufacture.  Large  quantities  of  maple 
«ugar  were  also  made  in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  other  parts  of 
New  England. 

The  ship  Columbia,  of  Boston,  Captain  Gray,  having  sailed,  Septem- 
ber 30th,  1787,  with  the  sloop  Washington,  of  ninety  tons,  for  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  and  thence  with  furs  to  China,  returned  home 
by  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  completing  the  first  American  voyage  around 
the  world.' 

Samuel  Slater,  having  completed,  under  many  difficulties,  and  chiefly 
with  his  own  hands  since  the  18th  of  January,  the  entire  scries  of  Ark- 
wright  machines,  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  started  at  that  place,  the  first 
complete  and  successful  water-spinning  mill  for  cotton  in  the  United 
States.  The  machinery,  operated  by  the  water-wheel  of  an  old  fulling-mill, 
embraced  three  carding,  one  drawing  and  roving-machine,  and  seventy- 
two  spindles.  The  skill  and  energy  which  thus  introduced  the  era 
OF  THE  Cotton  Manufacture,  deserve  to  be  commemorated  in  some 
lasting  memorial  by  the  American  people.  By  the  time  list,  he  appears 
to  have  commenced  with  four  carders  and  spinners,  whose  names  were 
Terpen  and  Charles  Arnold,  Smith  Wilkinson,  and  Jabez  Jenks,  to  whom 
were  poon  after  added  Eunice  and  Ann  Arnold,  John  and  Varnus  Jenks, 
and  Otis  Borrows. 

Carolina  planters  about  this  time  began  generally  to  clothe  their  slaves 
in  homespun,  from  the  produce  of  their  cotton  fields.     The  material  was 
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usually  prepared  for  the  spindle  by  the  field  hands,  who  picked  the  seed 
from  the  wool,  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  per  week ;  and  having  been  spun 
in  the  family,  it  was  sent  to  the  nearest  weaver.  A  manufacturing 
establishment  of  Irish  settlers,  near  Murray's  Ferry,  in  Williamsburg 
district,  supplied  the  adjacent  country. 

A  small  cotton  mill  with  eighty-four  spindles,  driven  by  water,  was  in 
operation  near  Statesburgh,  and  a  woolen  mill  on  Fishing  Creek,  near 
the  Catawba  River. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  this  year  made  to  introduce  power-looms 
into  Manchester,  England. 

The  publication  in  Philadelphia,  by  Thomas  Dobson,  of  the  first  half 
volume  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  to  be  completed  in  fifteen 
volumes,  quarto,  with  much  original  matter,  at  fifteen  guineas,  or  seventy 
dollars,  the  subscription  price  of  the  English  edition,  was  the  commence- 
ment of  an  increased  amount  of  enterprise  in  the  printing  business  in  the 
United  States.  *  An  edition  of  the  Catholic  Bible  was  also  printed  this 
year  by  M.  Carey. 

Benjamin  Franklin  and  James  Bowdoin,  late  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, both  distinguished  friends  and  proprietors  of  American  Manufac- 
tures died,  the  former  in  the  eighty-fifth,  and  the  latter  in  the  sixty -fourth 
year  of  his  age. 
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The  Committee  of  the  Lords  of  Trade,  to  whom  was  referred  in  Sep- 
tember, 1789,  the  Acts  of  Congress,  imposing  discriminating  tonnage 
and  other  duties,  with  instructions  to  consider  and  report  what 
proposals  of  a  commercial  nature  were  proper  to  be  made  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  presented  a  report  drawn  up  by  Lord 
Liverpool.  They  recommended  negotiation  on  the  subject  of  duties; 
and  while  they  admit  the  full  right  of  the  United  States  to  impose  duties 
"either  for  the  purpose  of  revwiue  or  of  encouraging  the  produce  or 
manufactures  of  their  territories,"  by  way  of  preventing  such  an  increase 
of  those  duties  as  would  exclude  British  manufactures,  they  suggest  two 
provisions  in  the  proposed  treaty.  First,  *'that  the  duties  on  British 
manufactures  imported  into  the  United  States,  shall  not  be  raised  above 
what  they  are  at  present."  "  It  may  be  of  use,"  they  say,  "  to  bind  the 
United  States  not  to  raise  those  duties  above  what  they  are  at  present, 


(1)  Tbo  publisher  then  had  but  246  sub- 
fcriberii,  and  could  procure  only  two  or  three 
engTATer?.  One  thousand  copies  of  the  first 
Tolnme  were  printed;  two  thousand  of  the 
iceond ;  and  when  he  had  completed  the 
eighth,  the  subscription  extended  so  far  u 
to  render  it  necessary  to  reprint  the  first. 


lie  then  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
printers  for  the  work.  In  1786,  fuur  book- 
sellers thought  an  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament for  schools  a  work  of  risk,  requiring 
much  consultation,  prevloufilj  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  measure. — Hopkint't  Ora» 
tion  before  (&e  Academy  of  Fine  Arte. 
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hj  obuiniag  an  express  stipnladoa  for  this  purpose ;  bat,  if  this  ccnces- 
BOO  cannon  Ird  obtained,  ii  maj  be  saScient  perhaps  lo  fitipolate  that 
the  daties  on  British  mannfactares  should  not  at  anj  time  be  raised  abore 
the  daties  noir  fiajable  on  the  like  manafactares  imported  from  Great 
Britain  icto  France  and  Holland,  according  to  the  commercial  treaties 
with  those  powers." 

The  second  proposition  was. "  that  the  duties  on  all  other  merchandise, 
whether  Brl::='a  or  foreign,  imported  from  Great  Britain  into  the  United 
States,  shall  net  lie  raised  higher  at  anj  time  than  on  the  like  merchandise, 
imported  frosi  aLj  other  Earopean  nation.**  As  the  basis  of  a  com- 
mercial trearj.  thej  offered  the  single  proposition,  that  British  ships 
should  be  treated  in  United  Slates  ports  in  like  manner  as  American 
ships  shall  be  treated  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain.  It  coaM  not,  how- 
trtr,  be  ailmiite*!,  even  as  a  subject  of  rte^joikUion^  that  this  principle  of 
eqoalitT  shoold  be  extended  to  the  Colonies  and  Islands  of  Gre:it  Britain ; 
or,  that  Un:te«l  States  ships  should  there  be  treated  as  British.  The 
profitable  circaitous  trade  bj  which  ships  from  Great  Brli^hin.  carrring 
British  manufactures  to  the  United  States,  there  load  with  lamber  and 
prorlsioDs  for  the  West  Indies^  and  thence  return  with  the  pr«>]ace  of  the 
Island  to  Great  Britain,  thej  saj,  was  whoUj  a  new  acquisition,  created 
bj  his  Majesty's  order  in  Council  (of  17 S3),  which  had  operated  to  the 
increase  of  British  navigation,  compared  with  that  of  the  United  States, 
in  a  double  ratio,  '*but  it  has  taken  from  the  United  States  more  than  it 
has  added  to  that  of  Great  Britain.^  The  retention  of  the  American 
market,  and  the  carrring  trade,  was  thus  an  object  of  especial  desire,'  but 
the  urging  of  it  was  postponed  bj  the  rerolution  in  France,  which 
operated  to  the  increase  of  American  mannfactures  and  naricration. 

In  conformity  with  a  plan  suggested  bj  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
for  proTiding  a  circulating  medium  for  the  requirements  of  goTemment 
and  trade.  Congress  established  at  Ehiladelphia  (February  25'.  the 
United  States  Bank,  with  a  charter  for  twenty  years,  and  a  capital  of 
$10,000,000,  diWded  into  25,000  shares,  one-fifth  of  which  were  held  by 
the  goremment.      In  conjunction  with  the  funding  system,  the  actire 

(If  Pitkiuff'fl sututin. — Mr.  Pitt**  Ml!  for  die*  :  &ad  wrerol  ttapl«  Axerlr&n  prod«e- 

s  Impocary  refolACioa  of  eonmaBl^adoa  tiocs,  m  fi^h.  V«eC  pork.  lau«r.  lani,  ete., 

between    the   tvo  eovatriee,  pmpoeed    in  when  carried  in  BricUh  sbip«.     The  mer- 

Mmtkf  I7S3,  failed  thrMigli  tibe  rioleat  ep-  eaatile  interests,  also,  proband  the  rejection 


of  the  navigation  interests;,  heaJc4     ef  a  plan  for  a  eoBmercial  creacj  on  prinei- 
tf  Lord  Shefield,  and  the  death  of  the     pies  of  reciprocisj,  proposvi  bj  Mr.  Adamly 


GhnaceUor.    The  erders  of  the  King  in     the  AnMriean    Minister  in   London,  who 
C— sil,  in  who«  the  aathority  was  snbs*-     therenpon  etronglj  rvcoiaic ended  the  Stntet 
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capital  thereby  created  was  deemed  favorable  to  the  restoration  of  pnblic 
credit,  and  the  progress  of  commerce  and  the  arts.  It  was  the  fourth 
iostitntion  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  banks  already  existing  at  Phila- 
delphia, Boston  and  New  York;  and  others  went  into  operation  this 
year  at  Baltimore  and  Providence. 

On  March  2,  a  slight  amendment  was  made  in  the  last  Tariff  Act,  by 
which  the  duty  of  one  cent  per  pound  on  bar  and  other  lead  was  ex- 
tended to  all  manufactures,  wholly  or  chiefly  of  lead ;  and  that  of  seven 
and  a  half  per  cent  on  chintzes  and  calicoes  was  made  to  include  all 
printed,  stained  and  colored  manufactures  of  cotton  or  linen. 

At  the  call  of  Secretary  Hamilton,  an  act  was  also  passed  (March  3), 
laying,  on  spirits  imported  after  30th  June,  a  considerably  higher  duty, 
varying  from  twenty  to  forty  cents  a  gallon,  according  to  strength,  and 
an  excise  duty  of  eleven  to  thirty  cents,  upon  domestic  spirits,  distilled 
from  molasses,  sugar,  or  other  foreign  materials ;  and  of  nine  to  twenty-five 
cents  per  gallon  on  that  made  from  materials  the  growth  or  produce  of  the 
United  States.     For  the  collection  of  these  duties,  each  State  was  made 
a  collection  district,  with  as  many  supervisors  as  were  necessary,  whose 
duty  it  was  in  the  case  of  home-distilled  spirits,  to  appoint  officers  each  to 
have  charge  of  one  or  more  distilleries,  to  gauge,  prove  and  brand  every 
cask,  according  to  its  contents  ;  and  having  collected  the  excise  in  cash, 
or  by  bond,  to  give  a  certificate,  without  which  it  could  not  be  removed, 
on  pain  of  forfeiture.     On  private  stills,  in  country  places,  using  domestic 
materials,  a  yearly  duty  of  sixty  cents  per  gallon  on  the  contents  of  the 
still  was  imposed.     Every  distiller  was  required  to  place  upon  his  build- 
ings, and  the  doors  of  his  vaults,  the  words  *'  Distiller  of  Spirits,"  and 
before  commencing  the  business,  was  to  enter  in  writing,  at  the  nearest 
inspection  office,  a  particular  description  of  his  buildings  and  apartments ; 
when  they  were  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  officers,  who  were  also 
to  furnish,  and  from  time  to  time  inspect  books,  in  which  the  distiller  was 
required  to  make  a  daily  entry  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  spirits  dis- 
tilled, sold,  or  delivered,  according  to  the  marks ;  and  to  verify  the  same 
by  his  oath,  or  affirmation.     An  allowance  equal  to  the  duty  in  each  case, 
less  half  a  cent  per  gallon  was  allowed,  by  way  of  drawback  upon  spirits 
exported  ;  and  upon  spirits  distilled  from  molasses  in  the  United  States, 
^  additional  allowance  of  three  cents  per  gallon,  equivalent  to  the  duty 
Wd  upon  molasses.     The  net  product  of  the  duties  was  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  loans,  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  the  reduction  of 
the  pnblic  debt ;  and  the  act  was  to  cease  when  these  objects  had  been 
attained. 

The  discrimination  co-operated  with  the  duty  of  three  cents  upon 
^Uses  to  favor  the  grain  distillers  of  the  United  States.     Notwith- 
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standing  considerable  opposition,  strengthened  by  a  resolution  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Assembly,  then  in  session,  against  it,  the  act  passed  by  a  vote  of 
thirty-five  to  twenty-one.  The  large  number  of  private  distilleries  affected 
by  this  important  act  (amounting  it  is  said  to  at  least  five  thousand  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  alone),  caused  strong  remonstrances  to  be  also 
made  in  that  State,  and  in  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Maryland,  where 
stills  were  likewise  numerous.  The  legislative  dissent  thus  expressed, 
doubtless  encouraged  the  active  resistance  made  during  the  next  three 
years  to  the  enforcement  of  the  act,  particularly  in  the  four  western 
counties  of  Pennsylvania.  Commencing  in  North  Carolina,  the  whisky 
rebellion  assumed  its  most  formidable  proportions  in  Westmoreland, 
Washington,  Fayette  and  Alleghany  counties,  where  a  large  body  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  distillers  and  farmers  questioned  the  power  of  the  new 
government  to  impose  so  heavy  a  tax  upon  the  only  staple  which  would 
bear  the  cost  of  transportation,  by  the  means  then  in  use,  to  the  eastern 
or  other  distant  markets. 

Opposition  to  the  excise  commenced  in  a  public  meeting,  held  July 
2t,  at  Redstone  Old  Fort,  (Brownsville,  to  which  the  Legislature  has 
recently  restored  the  old  name),  on  the  Monongahela.  It  was  more 
fully  organized  by  a  Convention  held  at  Pittsburg,  later  in  the  year, 
embracing  some  of  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  citizens  of  those 
counties,  and  was  countenanced  by  the  western  members.  Smiley  and 
Findley,  who  had  opposed  the  law  in  Congress,  and  denounced  it  among 
their  constituents.  Mr.  Gallatin,  afterward  the  able  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  also  opposed  the  law,  without  sanctioning  unconstitutional 
modes  of  resistance.  Many 'outrages  were  committed  upon  the  officers 
of  the  excise,  or  their  supporters.  The  collection  was  only  enforced  after 
some  modifications  of  the  law  had  been  made,  and  a  vigorous  exercise  of 
authority  by  the  Federal  Executive  bad  suppressed  an  insurrection  of 
alarming  extent. 

The  distillation  of  molasses  was  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  seaport  towns, 
particularly  in  New  England.  In  this  business,  Massachusetts  exceeded 
all  the  other  States  together,  and  had,  in  1783,  no  less  than  sixty  distille- 
ries. The  extent  of  the  business  is  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  molasses 
imported  into  the  United  States,  which  amounted  for  the  fiscal  year  to 
the  unusual  number  of  7,194,606  gallons.  The  total  exports  of  Ameri- 
can spirits  in  the  same  time  were  513,234  gallons. 

President  Washington,  having  made  a  tour  to  the  Southern  States  after 
the  adjournment  of  Congress,  thus  recorded  his  impressions  of  the  favor- 
able influence  of  the  measures  of  Government  npon  the  credit  and  indnstrj 
of  the  country.  "In  my  tonr,  I  confirmed  by  observation  the  accounts 
which  we  had  all  along  received  of  the  happy  effects  of  the  General 
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QoTernment  apon  Agricnltore,  Commerce  and  Indastrj.  The  same 
effects  pervade  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  with  the  addition  of  vast 
progress  in  the  most  usefal  mannfactures." 

The  eyidences  of  progress  are  also  referred  to  in  his  speech  to  the 
second  Congress,  at  its  first  assembling,  and  proof  of  public  confidence 
in  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  Oovernment,  was  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  whole  subscription  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  filled 
in  a  single  day. 

Samples  of  the  first  yam,  and  of  the  first  cotton  cloth  made  in  America, 
from  the  same  warp,  were  presented,  October  15th,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  A  portion  of  it  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  1836, 
was  as  fine  as  No.  40. ' 

A  manufactory  of  Turkey  and  Axminister  carpets  was  in  operation  in 
the  Northern  Liberties,  Philadelphia,  conducted  by  William  Peter 
Sprague,  who  about  this  time  wove  a  national  pattern,  with  a  device 
representing  the  crest  and  armorial  achievements  pertaining  to  the 
United  States. 

A  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  Arts,  and  Manufac- 
tures,'" was  formed  in  New  York,  under  the  presidency  of  lion.  Robert 
R.  Livingston,  whose  name  also  appears  among  the  patentees  this  year, 
for  a  mechanical  improvement  in  spindles. 

Through  the  exertions  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  an  association  of  indi- 
viduals in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  was  also  formed 
for  establishing  useful  manufactures,  by  the  subscription  of  6000  shares, 
of  $100  each  (of  which  only  2267  were  fully  paid  up).     With  a  view 
to  the  establishment  of  a  great  emporium  of  manufactures,  and  as  a 
primary  object  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth,  the  company  selected 
the  Falls  of  the  Passaic  as  the  seat  of  their  operations,  the  Great  Falls 
having  been  ascertained  to  have  an  elevation  of  104  feet,  and  to  be  capa- 
ble of  driving  247  undershot  water-wheels,  and  the  Little  Falls  four 
miles  above,  a  fall  of  36  feet,  sufficient  to  drive  78  water-wheels.     The 
Society  was  fully  organized  at  New  Brunswick,  under  the  following 
directors :  William  Duer,  John  Dewhurst,  Benjamin  Walker,  Nicholas 
Low,  Roval  Flint,  Elias  Boudinot,  John  Bayard,  John  Neilson,  Archi- 
bald Mercer,   Thomas  Lowring,  George   Lewis,   More   Furman,   and 
Alexander  McComb.     Mr.  Duer  was  chosen  the  first  governor.     The 
company  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  under  the 
wime  of  "  The  Society  for  the  Establishment  of  Useful  Manufactures." 
'rtth  extensive  prinleges,  including  a  city  charter,  over  a  district  six 
niiles  square,  then  containing  about  ten  houses,  which  they  named 

(1)  Memoin  of  Slater,  89. 
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Patterson,  in  honor  of  Judge  William  Patterson,  the  Governor  of  the 
State.  They  invited  and  encouraged  artizana  land  manufaetnrers  to 
settle  there,  by  leasing  water  privileges  and  by  aiding  them  with  capital. 
Though  not  at  first  successful  in  their  immediate  purpose,  they  became 
the  founders  of  that  flourishing  centre  of  industry,  by  attracting  thither 
artizans  and  manufacturers  of  different  kinds,  even  from  England  and 
Scotland,  many  of  them  having  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  at  the 
request  of  the  company,  before  the  act  of  incorporation.  (  Vide  A.  D. 
1794.)* 

At  least  32,000  tons  of  shipping  were  bnilt  in  the  United  States  this 
year.  The  largest  amount  built  in  any  one  year,  before  the  war,  was 
26,544  tons. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  was  set  down  at  about  two 
millions  of  pounds,  of  which  one  and  a  half  millions  were  grown  in  South 
Carolina,  and  half  a  million  in  Georgia.  The  total  export  of  American 
cotton  was  189,316  lbs.,  the  average  price  of  which,  at  the  place  of  ex- 
portation, was  26  cents  per  lb.* 

The  quantity  of  potash  and  pearlash  manufactured  this  year  in 
Vermont,  was  estimated  at  one  thousand  tons.'  This  was  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole  amount  exported  from  the  United  States. 

The  first  patents  for  machines  for  threshing  grain  and  com,  were  this  year 
granted  (March  11)  to  Samuel  Mulliken  of  Philadelphia,  who  took  out 
four  other  patents  at  the  same  time,  and  (Aug.  2)  to  William  Thompson 
of  Richmond,  Virginia.  Patents  were  issued  (Aug.  26)  to  Messrs. 
James  Rumscy,  John  Fitch,  Kathan  Read,  John  Stevens,  and  Englehart 
Crose,  severally  for  various  modifications  of  steam  apparatus,  and  for 
the  application  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  to  navigation,  and  other 
economical  uses,  for  which  it  began  about  this  time  to  be  employed  in 
this  country.  Several  of  the  patentees  had  previously  obtained  exclusive 
privileges  from  some  of  the  State  Legislatures.  A  machine  for  spinning 
cotton  by  water  power  was  patented  (Dec.  31)  by  William  Pollard  of 
Philadelphia,  who  put  it  in  operation  in  that  city,  but  did  not  succeed. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition 
of  Samuel  Breck  and  others,  proprietors  of  a  sail-cloth  manufactory  in 
Boston,  asking  the  exclusive  privilege  of  using  particular  marks  to  desig- 
nate their  manufactures,  reported  that  it  would  conduce  to  fidelity  in 
njanufactures  to  grant  to  each  establishment  the  exclusive  right  to  some 
mark  on  its  wares  proper  to  itself.     He  recommended  a  general  law  on 


(1)  Barber  &  Howe's  Hist  Coll.  of  K.  J.         (S)  Woodbury's  Treasiirj  Rep.  1835-lt,- 
—White's  Memoir  of  Sinter.  Pitkins'  Statistics. 

(i)  WilUams'  nut  YermoBt. 
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the  subject,  so  far  as  it  related  to  goods  intended  for  exportation,  over 
which  alone  Congress  had  jurisdiction. 

In  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  the  first  Congress  of  January  15, 
1790,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  laid  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  his  able  and  Yoluminons  report  on  the  subject  of 
Manufactures. 

In  collecting  and  analyzing  the  materials  for  that  elaborate  document, 
the  Secretary  employed  a  great  amount  of  industry,  and  all  the  energies 
of  an  acute,  comprehensive,  and  powerful  mind.     His  labors  resulted  in 
presenting  to  the  nation  such  a  broad  yet  circumstantial  view  of  the 
importance  of  this  branch  of  the  national  industry  in  all  its  relations,  its 
resources,  prospects,  and  claims  on  the  patronage  of  Congress,  and  in 
shaping  such  a  sykem  for  its  encouragement  in  harmony  with  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  country,  as  has  seldom  been  furnished  to  any  gov- 
ernment.    His  able  refutation  of  the  current  objections  to  the  encour- 
agement of  manufactures,  his  vindication  of  their  importance  as  a  source 
of  public  wealth  and  happiness,  of  the  necessity  of  countervailing  com- 
mercial regulations,'  and  his  suggestions  as  to  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting manufactures,  all  evince  the  clearest  comprehension  of  the  whole 
subject,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  existing  condition.    ,The 
paper  is  replete  with  calm  and  forcible  reasoning,  practical  vi^s,  and 
Ibe  soundest  maxims  of  political  economy,  while  it  preserves  a  dignified 
abstinence  from  those  acrimonious  and  invidious  references  to  the  policy 
of  rival  nations,  which  were  sometimes  heard  from  prominent  members 
in  the  national  councils. 

The  Report  was  a  noble  appeal  to  the  nation  in  behalf  of  a  branch  of  the 
public  economy,  which  had  a  limited  though  increasing  nnmber  of  ardent 
supporters,  but  of  which  the  importance  was  not  generally  apprehended, 
and  was  even  the  subject  of  considerable  misapprehension.  It  well  nigh 
exhausted  the  arguments  in  defence  of  manufactures,  and  its  principles 
find  logic  have  formed  a  common  resource  for  later  reasoning  on  the 
same  subject.  The  remarkable  forecast,  and  appreciation  of  the  merits 
of  the  subject  displayed  in  guiding  the  legislative  patronage  into  the 
cbannel  of  manufactures,  at  a  time  when  public  occurrences  in  Europe 
^ere  about  to  lead  enterprise  and  capital  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
t'ommerce,  is  the  more  conspicuous,  inasmuch  as  the  Secretary's  previous 
associations  had  been  rather  with  the  commercial  than  with  the  manu- 
facturing classes.  We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  present 
^D  full,  this  first  OflBcial  Report  on  Manufactures,  made  to  our  govern- 
nient— a  State  paper  in  many  respects  one  of  the  ablest  in  the  national 
archires,  and  we  are  unwilling  to  mar  its  general  excellence,  by  lengthy 
extracts,  or  any  attempt  at  abridgment. 
3 
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Many  of  the  argaments,  moreorer,  In  faTor  of  mannfactnres,  which 
were  novel  then  are  axioms  now.  We  most,  howerer,  advert  to  the  fact, 
that  he  sconts  as  mischievous  and  erroneons  the  idea  of  conflicting 
interests  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States.  He  says,  **  Ideas 
of  a  contrariety  of  interests  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  regions 
of  the  Union,  are,  in  the  main,  as  unfounded  as  they  are  mischievous. 
The  diversity  of  circumstances,  on  which  such  contrariety  is  usually  pre- 
dicated, authorizes  a  directly  contrary  conclusion.  Mutual  wants  consti- 
tute one  of  the  strongest  links  of  political  connexion ;  and  the  extent  of 
these  bears  a  natural  proportion  to  the  diversity  in  the  means  of  mutual 
supply.  Suggestions  of  an  opposite  complexion  are  ever  to  be  deplored 
as  unfriendly  to  the  steady  pursuit  of  one  great  common  cause,  and  to 
the  perfect  harmony  of  all  the  parts."  The  unity  of  interest  is  shown 
by  reference  to  the  demand  which  would  be  created  in  the  North  for  raw 
materials,  among  which,  cotton,  indigo,  lead,  coal,  hemp,  flax,  and 
wool,  were  either  peculiar  to  the  South,  or  produced  there  in  greater 
abundance  and  of  better  quality.  "  The  extensive  cultivation  of  cotton," 
it  is  observed,  "  can,  perhaps,  hardly  be  expected,  but  from  the  previous 
establishment  of  domestic  manufactures  of  the  article." 

Referring  the  reader  to  the  Report  in  full  as  given  in  Hamilton's 
works,  we  shall  limit  our  extracts  mainly  to  the  facts  which  show  the 
progress  which  had  been  made  in  manufactures  up  to  this  period. 

1.  Iron. — Peculiar  advantages  and  inducements  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  Iron  manufacture,  existed  in  the  abundance  ahd  quality  of  nearly 
every  quality,  and  the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  fuel,  particularly  charcoal. 
Productive  coal  mines  were  already  worked,  and  there  were  indications 
of  an  abundance  of  coal  in  many  other  places.  Proofs  had  been  received 
that  manufactories  of  Iron,  though  generally  understood  to  be  extensive, 
were  much  more  so  than  commonly  supposed.  Several  trades,  of  which 
Iron  was  the  basis,  required  but  small  capital.  Iron  works  were  carried 
on  more  numerously,  and  more  advantageously,  than  formerly,  and  the 
price  of  Iron  had  risen,  chiefly  on  that  account,  from  about  $64,  the 
average  before  the  Revolution,  to  about  $80. 

In  the  manufacture  of  sieel  considerable  progress  had  been  made,  and 
some  new  enterprises  on  a  more  extensive  scale  had  been  lately  set  on 
foot.  There  was  no  doubt  it  could  be  made  to  supply  all  internal  de- 
mands and  a  considerable  surplus  for  exportation. 

The  United  States  already  in  a  great  measure  supplied  themselves 
with  nails  and  spikes.  They  were  able  and  ought  to  do  it  entirely.  The 
first  and  most  laborious  operation  was  performed  by  water-mills,  in  which 
boys  were  chiefly  employed,  who  thus  acquired  early  habits  of  industry. 
It  was  not  less  curious  than  true  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  the 
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making  of  naih  was  an  occasional  femilj  mannfactare.  The  expediency 
of  an  additional  dnty  on  these  articles,  was  indicated  bj  the  fact  that  in 
the  coorse  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1790,  abont  1,800,000  lbs. 
of  them  were  imported  into  the  United  States.  A  datj  of  two  cents 
per  poond  woold  probably  pat  an  end  to  such  an  importation,  a  thing  in 
erery  way  proper  to  be  done.  An  inspection  of  the  articles  intended 
for  exportation  might  be  desirable  to  secnre  more  care  and  honesty  than 
was  observed  in  this  and  some  other  branches.  Implements  of  husbandry 
were  made  in  seyeral  States,  and  conld  be  made  to  snpply  the  whole 
coantry.  Edge  tools  of  different  kinds  were  also  made,  and  mnch  hol- 
lowware.  Althongh  the  business  of  casting  was  less  perfect  than  might 
be  wished,  it  was  improving,  and  as  respectable  capitals  were  engaged 
in  this  and  other  infant  branches  of  the  Iron  mannfoctnre,  they  might  all 
be  soon  acquired. 

Manufactories  of  fire  arms  and  other  military  weapons  already  existed, 

which  only  required  a  certain' demand  in  order  to  supply  the  whole 

United  States.     It  would  aid  them,  and  be  a  means  of  public  safety,  if 

a  certain  quantity  were  purchased  annually,  to  form  arsenals,  in  which 

a  competent  supply  should  always  be  kept.     It  might  become  desirable 

to  establish   manufactories  of  all  necessary  weapons  on  goremment 

fkcconnt,  according  to  the  reasonable   practice  of  other  nations.      It 

appeared  improvident  to  leave  the  instruments  of  national  defence  to  the 

casual  enterprise  of  individuals.     It  seemed  one  of  the  few  exeeptions 

to  the  general  rule  that  government  manufactures  were  to  be  avoided. 

1  Copper. — Manufactures  of  this  article  (including  those  of  brass) 
were  also  of  great  extent  and  utility.  The  material  was  a  natural  pro- 
duction of  the  country,  and  mines  of  it  had  been  profitably  wrought.  It 
could  be  obtained  easily  and  cheaply  from  Ohio.  Coppersmiths  and 
brass-foanders,  particularly  the  former,  were  numerous,  and  some  .of 
tbem  carried  on  exteuBively. 

3.  Lead — Abounded  in  the  United  States,  and  could  be  made  to 
DQore  than  supply  the  domestic  demand.  A  prolific  mine  of  it  had  long 
been  wrought  in  southwestern  Virginia,  and  under  public  administration, 
yielded  considerable  supplies  during  the  late  war.  It  was  now  in  the 
bands  of  individuals,  who  not  only  carrie>i  it  on  with  spirit,  but  had 
established  manufactories  of  it  at  Richmond. 

3.  Fossil  Coal — Was  important  as  an  instrument  of  manufactures, 
for  boQsebold  fuel,  and  as  an  article  of  freight  coastwise,  as  signally 
wemplified  in  Great  Britain.  Several  coal  mines  were  worked  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  there  were  appearances  of  deposits  in  many  places.  A  bounty 
^  coal  of  home  production,  and  premiums  for  opening  new  mines,  if 
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thoagbt  necessary  or  asefal,  were  warranted  by  the  importance  of  tbe 
article. 

4.  Wood. — Several  manafactories  of  this  article  flonrished  in  tbe 
Fnited  States.  Ships  were  nowhere  bnilt  in  greater  perfection,  and 
cabinet-wares,  generally,  were  made  little,  if  at  all  inferior,  to  those  of 
Europe.  Their  extent  was  such  as  to  have  admitted  of  considerable 
exportation.  An  exemption  from  duty  of  all  woods  used  in  manufactures, 
seemed  to  be  all  that  was  required,  and  was  the  policy  of  other  nations. 
An  early  and  systematic  preservation  of  the  stock  of  timber  and  maga- 
zines of  ship-timber  were  desirable. 

5.  Skin& — Few  manufactories  were  of  greater  importance.  They 
were  recommended  by  their  influence  on  agriculture  in  promoting  the 
raising  of  cattle.  In  the  principal  branches,  the  progress  was  such  as 
nearly  to  defy  foreign  competition.  Tanneries  were  carried  on,  both  as 
a  regular  business,  and  as  an  incidental  family  manufacture.  Farther 
encouragement,  by  an  increased  duty  on  manufactories  of  leather,  and  by 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  bark,  which,  in  consequence  of  exportation, 
it  was  alleged,  had  risen  in  price  within  a  few  years  from  three  to  four  and 
a  half  dollars  per  cord,  seemed  to  be  expedient,  although  it  waa  not  cer- 
tainly so.  The  rise  in  price  of  bark  was  more  probably  due  to  increased 
home  demand  and  diminished  supply,  than  to  exportation.  One  species 
of  bark  being  in  some  sort  peculiar  to  the  United  States,  and  the  material 
a  valuable  dye  in  some  manufactures  in  which  the  United  States  had 
begun  a  competition,  was  made  an  additional  reason  for  a  prohibition, 
and  the  importance  of  the  leather  branch  might  justify  increased  duties. 
Olue,  which  was  rated  at  five  per  cent,  might  be  subjected  to  an  excluding 
duty,  with  benefit  to  this  branch.  It  was  made  in  great  quantities,  and 
like  paper,  was  an  entire  economy  of  materials,  otherwise  useless. 

6.  Grain. — Manufactures  of  several  kinds  of  grain  were  entitled  to 
peculiar  favor,  both  as  being  connected  with  subsistence  and  the  support 
of  agriculture.  A  general  system  of  inspection  for  flour  in  all  domestic 
ports,  would  improve  its  quality  and  reputation ;  but  difficulties  stood  in 
the  way  of  it.  Next  to  flour,  ardent  spirits  and  malt  liquors,  of  which 
the  former  were  made  extensively,  and  the  latter  to  a  considerable  extent, 
were  the  principal  manufactures  of  grain,  and  the  exclusive  home  market 
for  both  should  be  secured  as  fast  as  possible.  Existing  laws  had  done 
much  toward  this,  but  additional  duties  on  foreigrn  distilled  spirits  and 
malt  liquors,  and  perhaps  an  abatement  of  those  on  domestic  spirits, 
would  more  effectuallv  secure  it  An  increased  dutv  would  benefit  the 
distillers  of  molasses  as  well.  The  price  of  molasses  had  been  for  some 
years  successively  rising  in  the  West  Indies,  owing  partly  to  fresh  com- 
petition, partly  to  increased  demand  in  this  country ;  and  tbe  late 
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tarbftnoM  u  tba  idaadf  woold  anhuoe  it  still  more.  This  Ugh  price, 
•ad  the  duty  of  ihree  cents  per  gallon,  rendered  it  dilBeolt  for  the  distillers 
to  compete  with  West  India  mm,  which  was  of  soperior  qnality.  Hence, 
a  greater  difference  in  the  .duties  on  foreign  and  domestic  spirits  was 
deemed  proper  efen  by  the  most  candid  distillers.  Genera,  or  gin,  was 
eztensirely  consumed  in  this  country,  and  distilleries  of  it,  though  but  re- 
eeatly  grown  to  any  importance,  were  becoming  of  consequence,  and  re- 
quired protection.  The  smaller  eost  of  some  materials,  and  of  labor,  in 
HoDand ;  the  large  capital  employed  in  the  business  there,  and  other  dr- 
eumstances,  rendered  it  difficult  for  dis^ers,  under  the  present  duty,  to 
eompete  with  the  foreign  article.  An  addition  of  two  cents  per  gallon  on 
foreign  spirits  of  the  first  class  of  proof,  and  a  proportioaate  increase  in 
those  of  higher  proof,  was  therefore  recommended,  and  a  deduction  of 
one  cent  per  gallon  on  domestic  spirits  of  the  first  proof,  and  a  pro- 
portionable deduction  in  the  higher  classes  of  proofl 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  malt  liquors  consumed  in  the  United  States 
was  the  prodoce  of  domestks  breweries.    The  whole  should,  and  probably 
eoold  be  supplied  by  them.    In  qualify,  though  inforior  to  the  best,  they 
vsie  equal  to  the  greater  part  of  those  usually  imported.    A  growing 
oonpetition,  increased  by  whatever  would  attract  capital  into  that  channel, 
would  still  improve  them.    A  duty  of  eight  cents  per  gallon  generally, 
in  lieu  of  the  existing  duty,  would  be  a  decisive  encouragemcDt,  and 
probably  banish  the  inferior  qualities ;  and  with  a  prohibition  of  all  im- 
portation, except  in  casks  of  considerable  capacity,  would  ultimately 
upplant  all  foreign  malt  liquors. 

T.  Flax  and  Hkmp. — The  importance  of  the  linen  branch  to  agri- 
cnltore ;  its  effects  in  promoting  household  industry ;  the  ease  with  which 
the  materials  could  be  produced  at  home,  and  the  great  advances  made 
in  the  coarser  fabrics,  especially  in  families,  constituted  claims  of  peculiar 
force  to  the  patronage  of  Oovernment.  This  patronage  could  be  ren- 
^red  by  promoting  the  growth  of  materials,  by  restraining  foreign 
competition  and  by  direct  bounties  or  premiums  upon  the  home  mauu- 
bctnres. 

As  to  hemp,  something  had  been  done  in  the  first  mode,  by  a  high 
dntj  on  foreign  hemp,  and  on  the  whole,  was  not  perhaps  exceptionable. 
Monties  or  premiums  seemed  either  too  expensive,  or  too  unequal  toward 
Afferent  parts  of  the  Union,  and  were  otherwise  attended  with  practical 
difficalties.  With  regard  to  foreign  competition,  duties  on  imports  were 
tke  most  obvious  expedients.  Sail  cloth  already  employed  a  flourishing 
^Ktorj  at  Boston,  and  several  promising  ones  in  other  places. 

&  Cotton. — There  was  something  in  the  texture  of  this  material 
vUeh  adapted  it  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  the  spplication  of  machinery. 
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The  signal  utility  of  the  lately  inrented  cotton-mill  had  been  noticed, 
bat  other  machines  of  scarcely  less  ntility  were  employed  on  it  with 
exclasive,  or  more  than  ordinary  effect.  This  circumstance  particularly 
recommended  cotton  fabrics,  to  a  country  deficient  in  bands.  The  variety 
and  extent  to  which  the  manufactures  of  this  article  are  applicable  still 
farther  recommended  them. 

A  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  cotton  branch  in  its  several  subdivisions  was 
still  farther  recommended  by  the  faculty  of  the  United  States  to  produce 
the  raw  material  of  a  quality  which,  though  alleged  to  be  inferior  to 
some,  was  capable  of  being  used  in  many  fabrics,  and  would  probably  by 
more  experienced  culture  be  carried  to  much  greater  perfection. 

In  addition  to  what  had  been  previously  stated,  it  was  announced  that 
a  Society  was  forming  with  a  capital,  which  it  was  expected  would  be 
extended  to  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  measures  were  in  train  for 
prosecuting,  on  a  large  scale,  the  making  and  printing  of  cotton  goods. ' 
These  circumstances  indicated  the  propriety  of  removing  obstacles,  and 
adding  such  encouragements  as  might  appear  proper  and  necessary  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  manufactories  in  question.  The  present 
duty  of  three  cents  on  cotton  was  a  serious  obstacle.  The  injurious 
tendency  of  duties  on  raw  material,  as  regards  manufactures,  and  their 
inutility  in  preventing  the  growth  of  the  material,  were  before  adverted 
to.  Cotton  had  not  the  same  claims  as  hemp,  because  not  generally 
grown  throughout  the  country,  and  on  account  of  its  shorter  and  weaker 
fibre,  doubts  were  entertained  of  the  quality  of  the  national  cotton  for 
manufacturing.  It  would  be  wise  to  let  the  infant  manufactories  have 
the  full  benefit  of  the  best  materials,  which  was  the  more  necessary,  as 
workmen  were  more  unskilled  and  inexperienced.  Inexpert  workmen 
made  great  waste  of  indifferent  materials.  A  repeal  of  the  duty  on  cotton 
was  therefore  recommended.  A  more  encouraging  substitute  would  be 
a  bounty  on  the  national  cotton  when  wrought  at  home,  and  an  addi- 
tional bounty  on  exportation.  The  British  bounty  on  coarse  linens 
applied  also  to  certain  kinds  of  cotton  goods  of  similar  value.  One  cent 
per  yard,  of  a  given  width,  on  all  goods  of  cotton,  or  cotton  and  linen, 
made  in  the  United  States,  with  one  cent  additional  per  pound  on  the 
material,  when  of  domestic  growth,  would  be  a  considerable  aid  both  to 
the  production  and  manufacture.  The  magnitude  of  the  object  would 
justify  the  expense.  The  printing  and  staining  of  cottons  was  a  distinct 
business.  It  was  easily  accomplished,  and  added  much  to  the  value  of 
white  goods,  and  deserved  to  be  encouraged.     A  drawback  of  the  whole 

(I)  The  Society  referred  to  was  that  Jersey,  and  which  oommoneed  operatioDi 
incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  New     at  the  Falls  of  the  Passaio,  near  Pattenoa. 
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or  part  of  the  duty  on  imported  white  cottonB,  would  be  *  powerful  en- 
oonragement  until  such  time  m  there  was  *  domestic  snpplj.  The  dnty 
of  eeren  and  *  half  per  cent,  on  certain  kinds  of  cottony  if  extended  to 
iU  goods  of  cotton,  or  principally  cotton,  wonld  probaUj  connterbalance 
the  eilect  of  the.  proposed  drawback  on  the  ikbrication. 

"  Manufactures  of  cotton  goods  not  long  since  established  at  Bererij, 
is  Massachusetts,  and  at  Providence,  in  the  State  of  Rhode  IsUnd,  and 
eondncted  with  a  perseverance  corresponding  with  the  patriotic  motives 
which  began  them,  seem  to  have  overcome  die  first  obstacles  to  success; 
producing  corduroys,  velverets,  fustians  and  jeans,  and  other  similar 
articles,  of  a  quality  which  would  bear  a  comparison  with  the  like  articles 
brought  from  Manchester.  The  one  at  Providence  had  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  to  introduce  into  the  United  States  the  celebrated  cotton-mill, 
which  not  only  furnishes  materials  for  that  manufactory  itself,  but 
for  the  supply  of  private  families  for  household  manufacture." 

Other  manufactures  of  the  same  material,  as  regular  businesses,  had 
also  been  begun  at  different  places  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  but  aQ 
upon  a  smaller  scale  than  those  above  mentioned.  Some  essays  were  also 
making  in  the  printing  and  staining  of  cotton  goods.  There  were  several 
VBiU  establishments  of  this  kind  already  on  foot 

9.  Wool. — In  a  climate  like  ours,  the  woolen  branch  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  inferior  to  any  which  relates  to  the  clothing  of  the  inhabitants. 
Household  manufactures  of  this  material  were  carried  on  to  a  very 
interesting  extent  But  the  only  branch  which  could  be  said  to  have 
acquired  maturity,  was  the  making  of  hats.  Hats  of  wool,  and  of  wool 
aad  far,  were  made  in  large  quantities  in  different  States,  and  materials 
only  were  wanting  to  render  the  manufacture  equal  to  the  demand. 

"A.  promising  essay  toward  the  fabrication  of  cloths,  cassimeres,  and 
other  woolen  goods,  is  likewise  going  on  at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut 
Specimens  of  the  different  kinds  which  are  made,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Secretary,  evince  that  these  fabrics  have  attained  a  very  considerable 
<iegiee  of  perfection.  Their  quality  certainly  surpasses  any  thing  that 
coold  have  been  looked  for  in  so  short  a  time,  and  under  so  great  dis* 
adrtntages ;  and  conspires  with  the  scantiness  of  the  means  which  have 
^n  St  the  commamd  of  the  directors,  to  form  the  euloginm  of  that  public 
^irit,  perseverance  and  judgment,  which  have  been  able  to  accomplish 

To  promote  an  abundant  supply  of  wool,  would  probably  best  serve  to 
cherish  and  promote  this  precious  embryo.  To  encourage  the  raising 
ond  improring  the  breed  of  sheep  for  this  end  would  be  the  most  desirable 
expedient,  but  might  not  be  sufficient,  as  it  was  yet  doubtful  whether  our 
^^1  was  capable  of  being  rendered  fit  for  the  finer  fabrics.    Premiums 
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woald  best  promote  the  domestic,  and  bonnties  the  foreign  sopplj.  The 
first  might  be  accomplished  by  an  institntion  to  be  hereafter  sabmitted. 
The  last  required  specific  legislation.  A  fund  for  the  purpose  of  duties 
could  be  derived  from  an  addition  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent  to  the  present 
rate  of  duty  on  carpets  and  carpeting,  which  might  encourage  some 
beginnings  already  made  toward  their  manufacture  at  home. 

10.  Silk — Is  produced  with  great  facility  in  the  United  States. 
Some  pleasing  essays  were  made  in  Connecticut.  Stockings,  handker* 
chiefs,  ribbons  and  buttons  were  made,  though  as  yet  in  small  quantities. 
A  manufactory  of  lace  on  a  scale  not  rery  extensive,  had  been  long 
memorable  at  Ipswich,  in  Massachusetts.  An  exception  of  the  materials 
from  the  present  duty  on  importation,  and  premiums  upon  the  production^ 
to  be  dispensed  under  the  direction  of  the  institution  before  alluded  to, 
seem  to  be  the  only  encouragement  advisable  at  so  early  a  stage. 

11.  Glass. — The  materials  of  glass  are  everywhere  found.  In  the 
United  States,  there  was  no  deficiency.  The  sands  and  stones  called 
tarso,  which  include  flinty  and  crystalline  substances  generally,  and  the 
salts  of  various  plants,  particularly  of  the  sea-weed  Kali,  or  Kelp,  were 
the  essential  ingredients.  Fuel  was  abundant  for  such  manufactures. 
They  however  required  large  capitals  and  much  manual  labor.  Different 
manufactures  of  glass  were  on  foot  in  the  United  States,  and  received 
considerable  encouragement  in  the  duty  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  If 
more  was  given,  a  bounty  on  window- glass  and  black  bottles  would  be 
the  most  proper.  Bottles  were  an  important  item  in  breweries,  and  a 
deficiency  was  complained  of. 

12.  Gunpowder. — No  small  progress  had  been  made  of  late  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  important  article.  It  ought  to  be  considered  as 
already  established,  but  its  high  importance  renders  its  extension  desira- 
ble. Its  present  encouragement  was  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  rival 
article,  and  the  free  admission  of  saltpetre.  It  would  be  proper  also  to 
exempt  sulphur  from  duty,  as  little  had  been  as  yet  produced  from 
internal  sources.  Its  use  in  finishing  the  bottoms  of  ships  was  a  farther 
reason.     To  regulate  its  inspection  would  also  have  a  favorable  tendency. 

13.  Paper. — Manufactures  of  paper  were  among  those  which  had 
arrived  at  the  greatest  maturity  and  were  most  adequate  to  national 
supply.  Profitable  progress  had  been  made  in  Paper  hangings.  This 
branch  was  adequately  protected  by  the  duty  on  imported  articles,  in  the 
list  of  which  shooting  and  cartridge  paper  were  however  omitted,  and 
being  simple  manufactures  necessary  to  military  supply,  and  in  ship- 
building, were  equally  entitled  to  encouragement  with  other  kinds. 

14.  Printed  BooKa — The  great  number  of  presses  in  the  United 
States,  was  sufficient  to  render  us  independent  of  foreign  countries  for 
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the  printiDg  of  the  books  used  in  the  conntry.  The  basiness  woald  be 
aided  by  a  daty  of  ten  per  cent  instead  of  fire,  as  now  charged.  The 
difference,  it  was  conceived,  would  have  no  nnfarorable  tendency  npon 
the  supply  of  books  to  families,  schools,  and  other  seminaries  of  learning. 
With  the  wealthier  classes  of  professional  men,  the  difference  of  price 
would  be  little  felt ;  but  books  imported  for  the  use  of  particular  semi- 
naries and  public  libraries,  should  be  totally  exempted.  A  constant  and 
onirersal  demand  for  books  in  general  family  use,  would  stimulate  to  an 
adequate  domestic  supply,  for  which  the  means  were  ample,  and  ul- 
timately would  probably  cheapen  them.  To  encourage  the  printing  of 
books  would  also  encourage  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

15.  Refined  Sugar  and  Chocolate — Were  among  the  extensive  and 
prosperous  domestic  manufactures.  Drawbacks  of  the  materials  used  in 
cases  of  exportation,  would  benefit  the  manufacturer  and  conform  to  the 
precedent,  in  the  case  of  molasses,  and  distilled  spirits.  Cocoa  paid 
a  daty  of  one  cent  per  pound,  while  chocolate,  which  was  a  prevailing 
and  very  simple  manufacture,  was  rated  at  only  five  per  cent.  Two  cents 
per  pound  on  chocolate  it  was  presumed  would  not  be  inconvenient. 

In  regard  to  the  measures  thus  proposed,  it  was  suggested  that 
altboagh  bouuties  were  difficult  to  manage  and  liable  to  frauds,  these 
objections  were  more  than  countervailed  by  their  advantages  when  rightly 
applied.  They  had  been  shown  to  be  indispensable  in  some  cases,  par- 
ticularly iu  the  infancy  of  new  enterprises.  They  should  however  be 
dispensed  with  great  circumspection.  They  should  be  confined  to  regular 
manufactories  and  not  to  incidental  or  family  manufactures.  A  diminu- 
tion of  revenue  might  be  feared  by  the  arrangements  submitted.  **  But 
there  is  no  truth  which  may  be  more  firmly  relied  upon,  than  that  the 

• 

interests  of  the  revenue  are  promoted  by  whatever  promotes  an  increase 
of  national  industry  and  wealth."  The  measures  proposed  would  proba- 
%  for  some  time  to  come,  rather  augment  than  reduce  the  public  revenue. 

The  additional  duties  to  be  laid,  should  be  appropriated  in  the  first 
instance  to  replace  all  defalcations  arising  from  an  abolition  or  diminu- 
tion of  duties  pledged  for  the  public  debt.     The  surplus  would  serve : 

First.  To  constitute  a  fund  for  paying  the  bounties  which  shall  have 
l>een  decreed.  Secondly.  To  constitute  a  fund  for  the  operations  of  a 
Wrd,  to  be  established  for  promoting  arts,  agriculture,  manufactures 
and  commerce. 

An  oatline  of  the  plan  of  this  institution,  of  which  diff"erent  intima- 
tions were  given  iu  the  Report,  was  briefly  as  follows — 

To  set  apart  an  annual  sum  under  the  management  of  three  or  more 
commissioners,  composed  of  certain  officers  of  government  and  their  suc- 
cessors. 
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The  commisBioners  were  to  apply  the  fand  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  emigration  of  artists  and  manufacturers  in  particular  branches  of  extra- 
ordinary importance ;  to  promote  by  rewards  the  prosecution  and  intro- 
duction of  useful  discoveries,  inventions,  and  improvements ;  to  encourage 
by  honorary  and  lucrative  premiums,  the  exertions  of  individuals  and 
classes  in  relation  to  objects  they  were  charged  with  promoting ;  and  to 
afford  such  other  aids  to  those  objects  as  may  generally  be  designated 
by  law. 

The  commissioners  to  render  an  annual  account  of  transactions  and 
disbursements.  Monies  unapplied  at  the  end  of  three  years,  to  revert 
to  the  treasury.  They  might  be  authorised  to  receive  voluntary  contribu- 
tions for  specific  objects. 

The  government,  it  was  conceived,  might  thus  aid  in  supplying 
skillful  workmen,  the  want  of  which,  there  was  reason  to  believe,  had 
retarded  particular  manufactures,  and  in  importing  and  stimulating 
useful  improvements,  among  which  machinery  was  an  important  item. 

The  operation  of  premiums  had  been  favorably  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  certain  public  and  private  societies,  of  which  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  for  the  promotion  of  manufactures  and  useful  arts  was  an 
example,  although  its  funds  were  too  limited  to  produce  more  than  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  good  to  which  its  principles  would  have  led.i 
''It  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  thing 
which  has  been  devised,  better  calculated  to  excite  a  general  spirit  of 
improvement  than  institutions  of  this  nature.     They  are  truly  invaluable. " 

''In  countries  where  there  is  great  private  wealth,  much  may  be 
effected  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  patriotic  individuals  ;  but  in  a 
community  situated  like  that  of  the  United  States,  the  public  purse 
must  supply  the  deficiency  of  private  resources.  In  what  can  it  be  so 
useful  as  in  promoting  and  improving  the  efforts  of  industry  ?" 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary,  so  unequivocal  in  its  principles,  and  Bo 
lucid  and  ample  in  its  reasoning,  created  very  general  satisfaction  among 
the  friends  of  American  industry.  It  infused  new  energy  into  many 
branches  of  manufactures,  and  induced  the  mechanical  classes  to  enlarge 
and  diversify  their  operations.  A  disposition  too  generally  prevailed 
at  the  time,  to  ascribe  undue  influence  to  the  measures  of  government  in 

(1)  In  our  first  volume  we  have  several  quently   referred    to,  and    anquestionablj 

times  adverted  to  the  influence  of  this  So-  exerted  much  influence  upon  the  progresi 

det J,  as  well  as  to  that  of  one  or  two  of  »  of  Agriculture,  Chemistry,  Mechanics,  and 

kindred  character   in   this  coOntrj.    The  other  departments  of  the  nsefVil  sad  1bi% 

premiums,  honorary  rewards,  and  other  ef-  arti  in  England  and  her  coloaief. 
fort!  of  the  London  Sooietjj  are  also  fira- 
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detennining  the  hiocmb  of  nuumfactoreB,  which  in  genenJ  i8  far  more 
dependent  upon  the  aggregate  of  indiTidaal  enterpriee  and  skilL  The 
proposition  embodied  in  the  Beport  to  gire  direct  enconragement  to 
manofacturing  enterprises^  and  espedallj  the  plan  to  which  he  was  be- 
ttered to  be  zealously  deroted,  to  establish  under  a  charter  from  the 
State  of  New  Jersej,  a  large  mannfactoring  corporation,  was  regarded 
with  jealousy  bj  some  manufacturers.  The  special  privileges  and  aid 
to  be  accoided  such  societies,  were  complained  of  as  subTersire  of 
private  interests,  by  securing  to  large  monied  and  privOeged  monopoli^ 
sn  uiynst  advantage  in  reg^ard  to  raw  materials,  and  profits  in  certain 
branches  of  business.  The  project  of  a  joint  stock  company,  to  be 
beorporated  for  manufacturing  purposes  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  was 
opposed  for  the  same  reason. 

The  publication  of  the  Beport  in  England,  early  in  the  following  year, 
sho  created  much  alarm  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  Meetings  were 
eiDed  in  many  of  the  towns,  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  are  said  to  have 
been  subscribed  at  a  single  meeting  in  Manchester,  to  be  invested  in 
English  goods,  for  the  pqppose  of  overstocking  the  American  madcet^ 
ud  thereby  discouraging  the  newly  excited  hopes  of  manufacturers.^ 

In  lieu  of  the  drawback  on  salt  intended  for  the  fisheries  allowed  by 
the  act  of  20th  July,  1789,  Congress  authorized  the  payment,  daring 
1900  ^^^^  years,  of  one  dollar  per  ton,  to  fishing  boats  nnder  twenty 
tons ;  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton,  on  vessels  of  twenty  to 
tbirtj  tons ;  and  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton,  on  vessels  above 
thirty  tons ;  the  allowance  to  each  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  seventy 
dollars.  Toward  the  close  of  the  session  an  additional  bonnty  of  twenty 
per  cent  was  allowed  on  vessels  engaged  in  the  Bank  or  other  cod- 
ii&herj.'  By  these  acts,  navigation  and  ship-bnilding  were  greatly  pro* 
moted. 

Petitions  were  received  and  read  in  Congress,  from  the  tanners  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  praying  relief  from  the 
ioconveDiences  suffered  by  the  erection  of  mills  to  grind  tanners'  bark 
for  exportation,  representing  that  a  patent  had  recently  been  granted  to 
anindiridaal  in  England,  for  the  importation  of  oak  bark  for  dyeing  and 
tanning,  whose  agents  in  the  different  States  were  paying  on  an  average 
for  8ha?ed  bark,  from  ten  to  thirteen  dollars  per  cord,  and  that  this 
increase  in  the  price  of  bark,  from  three  to  four  dollars  and  a  half  per 

(1)  AddrsM    of   Ameriean    Society,  for     to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  Dee.  81, 
weouigtment  of  Domottie  ICmnnfaetarefl,     1816. 

(8)  Lawf  of  United  Statei. 
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cord,  which  it  had  been  for  seyeral  years  preyionslj,  must  injure  or 
prevent  the  manafacture  of  leather,  which,  in  the  United  States,  was  an . 
important  branch.  A  committee,  in  consequence,  recommended  an 
increase  of  the  duties  on  leather  and  shoes.'  The  export  of  gronnd  oak 
bark  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  was  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-one  hogsheads,  against  one  thousand  and  forty  the  previous  year. 

Soine  preliminary  steps  having  been  authorized  by  the  first  Congress, 
a  code  of  laws  was  adopted  (April  2),  for  the  establishment  of  a  Mint, 
at  the  seat  of  government,  (Philadelphia),  and  the  regulation  of  the 
coins  of  the  United  States.  The  officers  were  to  be  a  Director,  Assayer, 
Chief  Coiner,  Engraver,  and  Treasurer.  Bullion  brought  to  the  mint, 
was  to  be  assayed  and  coined  free  of  expense,  or  exchanged  on  the  spot 
for  coin  with  a  deduction  of  one  half  per  cent.  Dr.  David  Rittenbouse 
was  the  first  Director.  The  Mint  was  established  in  Seventh  street 
above  Market,  where  a  portion  of  the  building  still  remains,  in  which  it 
was  conducted  for  about  forty  years.  The  power  first  used  in  the 
coining  department,  was  that  of  four  or  five  horses,  which  gave  place  to 
a  steam  engine  after  the  partial  destruction  of  tfie  building  by  fire  in  1815. 

As  the  most  feasible  mode  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  Army, 
which,  since  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair,  had  been  augmented  for  the  defence 
of  the  frontier,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  a  report  recom- 
mending a  temporary  increase  of  the  duties  on  imports,  by  an  addition 
of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  to  manufactured  articles  which  then  paid  five 
per  cent.  This  measure,  however  much  to  be  regretted  as  an  increased 
burthen  upon  commerce,  and  on  account  of  the  disadvantages  of  frequent 
change,  Mr.  Hamilton  hoped  might  succor  and  aid  the  manufac- 
turing spirit,  already  more  extensively  prevalent  than  ever  before,  and 
thus  ''serve  to  promote  essentially  the  industry,  the  wealth,  the 
strength,  the  independence  and  the  substantial  prosperity  of  the  country." 

In  near  conformity  with  his  recommendations,  additional  duties  were 
granted  by  a  new  act,  May  2,  raising  the  average  rate  of  duties  to  about 
thirteen  and  a  half  per  cent.  In  apportioning  the  rates,  regard  appears 
to  have  been  had  to  the  spirit  of  the  Secretary's  Report  on  Manufactures. 
Mr.  Madison  and  some  others,  who  had  formerly  opposed  the  duty  on 
hemp  and  cordage,  as  injurious  to  the  navigation  interests,  now  sup- 
ported an  increase,  as  at  once  a  protection  to  Manufactures  and 
Agriculture.  Copper  in  pigs  and  bars,  lapis  caliminaris^  unmanufactured 
wool,  wood  and  sulphur,  were  to  the  same  end  added  to  the  free  list 
Cotton  was  originally  added  to  the  same  list,  and  some  Massachusetts 
and   Pennsylvania  members  desired  to  retain  it  there,  as  an   article 

(1)  Amerioan  State  Papert. 
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needfal  to  their  mantifactares,  and  onlj  to  be  obtained  from  abroad. 
The  old  datj  of  three  cents  per  poand,  was  allowed  to  remain  apon  the  « 
issarances  of  Southern  members^  that  it  was  raised  in  South  Carolina 
in  abundance  and  of  good  qaalitj,  and  that  there  was  no  market  for  it. 

To  render  the  excise  law  more  acceptable,  a  redaction  was  also  made 
bj  a  new  act,  of  from  one  to  seven  cents  per  gallon,  according  to  proof 
and  material  nsed,  npon  spirits  distilled  within  the  United  States.  *  The 
highest  rate  was  fixed  at  twentj-five  cents,  and  the  lowest  at  seven  cents 
per  gallon.  The  owners  of  small  country  stills  of  less  capacity  singly  or 
together  than  four  hundred  gallons,  were  to  pay  fifty-four  cents  per 
gallon  yearly  on  the  capacity  of  their  stills,  or  if  they  preferred  it,  seven 
cents  per  gallon  on  the  product,  or  ten  cents  monthly  upon  the  capacity 
of  the  still,  with  the  privilege  of  taking  out  a  license  for  one  month 
instead  of  a  year ;  a  provision  which  greatly  alleviated  their  burthens. 

Among  the  most  useful  of  the  numerous  societies  organized  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century  for  the  advancement  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Useful  Arts,  was  the  "  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,'* 
incorporated  March  7,  of  this  year.     By  a  judicious  use  of  its  funds  in 
holding  public  exhibitions,  offering  rewards  for  the  encouragement  of 
^ricnlture  and  the  arts,  in  importing  improved  agricultural  implements 
uid  breeds  of  stock,   and  machinery  to  serve  as  models  for  manufac- 
tarers,  and   in  collecting  and   disseminating   information   through   its 
agents  and  publications,  it  has  been  alike  servicable  to  agriculture  and 
many  branches  of  manufactures.     A  "  Chemical  Society"  was  formed  in 
Philadelphia,  to  analyze  minerals,  give  an  account  of  them,  and  en- 
courage the  manufacture  of  chemicals.     It  was  under  the  patronage  of 
Dr.  Seybert  and  Woodhouse. 

.  By  a  British  order  in  council  of  April  1,  American  manufactures  were 
first  admitted  into  that  kingdom. 

A  turnpike  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster,  a  distance  of  sixty- 
two  miles, — the  first  improvement  of  this  kind  in  the  United  Slates — 
was  commenced  in  June  by  a  private  company.  Two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy-six  shares  were  sold,  and  thirty  dollars  paid  on 
each  share  in  about  twelve  hours.  The  shares  being  limited  by  law  to 
f^ix  hundred  dollars,  a  lottery  was  instituted  to  reduce  the  subscriptions 
to  the  legal  number.  The  work  was  completed  in  1794,  at  a  cost  of 
$465,000,  and  the  road  was  afterward  paved  with  stone  and  subsequently 
Macadamized. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles,  of  Connecticut,  was  shown  a  silk  gown  belonging 
^^  Rev.  Mr.  Atwater  of  Branford,  manufactured  throughout  in  his  own 
family  from  material  raised  by  him,  being  the  first  article  of  the  kind 
^f  purely  domestic  production  in  the  United  States.     In  January  of  the 
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previous  year,  he  saw  a  pair  of  white  silk  stockings  weighing  fonr 
ounces,  woven  at  Norwich  in  that  state,  in  a  loom  made  in  the  town ; 
also  a  handkerchief  made  at  Northfield,  which  weighed  two  and  a  half 
ounces — both  made  of  silk  raised  in  New  Haven  and  Northfield. 
Several  dresses  of  beautiful  changeable  silk,  of  even  and  lustrous  fabric 
and^  bright  and  fast  colors,  were  the  same  year  sptin  and  woven  from 
native  cocoons  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Brandagee  of  Berlin.  One  of  these, 
of  red  and  black,  was  intended  for  the  lady  of  General  Washington,  but 
for  some  reason  was  not  presented.* 

The  manufacture  of  Linseed  oil  was  commenced  at  Easton,  Mass.,  and 
for  a  number  of  years,  from  an  annual  stock  of  three  thousand  bushels 
of  seed,  produced  as  many  gallons  of  oil.'  Its  price  in  Philadelphia  at 
this  time  was  2s. Id.,  and  in  London  2s. 3d.  to  2s. 4d. 
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The  Patent  Law  of  1790  was  repealed,  and  a  new  act  passed,  (Feb. 
21,)  prescribing  the  formalities  to  be  observed  in  obtaining  letters 
patent,  the  rights  of  inventors  and  the  fees  to  be  paid,  which 
were  fixed  at  thirty  dollars,  exclusive  of  charges  for  copies  of 
papers  or  drawings. 

In  March,  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Useful  Arts  of  the  State 
of  New  York  was  incorporated,  and  had  its  charter  renewed  2d  April, 
1804.  Early  in  the  same  year  '*  The  Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Company"  was 
formed  to  work  the  anthracite  coal,  recently  found  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 

About  this  time  Almy,  Brown  &  Slater,  of  Providence,  built  at 
Pawtucket  a  small  cotton  mill,  (the  first  built  by  them,  and  long  known 
as  the  Old  Factory,)  in  which  seventy-two  spindles  were  employed, 
which  were  gradually  increased  as  prospects  became  more  encouraging. 
Into  this  mill  Slater  introduced  such  regulations  as  his  experience  in 
England  taught  him  would  most  conduce  to  the  comfort  and  efficiency 
of  the  operatives,  and  the  success  of  the  establishment  Among  these 
was  the  system  of  Sabbath-school  instruction,  which  had  been  twelve 
years  or  more  in  use  in  England,  and  for  some  years  in  the  mills  of  Messrs. 


(1)  Holmes'  Annals;  Bljdenburg's  Silk- 
worm, vol.  7. 

(2)  The  attention  given  to  the  raising  of 
flax  seed  for  exportation  in  colonial  times, 
caused  the  early  erection  of  oil  mills,  which 
in  some  states  and  particularly  in  interior 
towns,  remote  from  market,  became  quite 
numerous.  The  exportation  of  seed  and 
also  its  manufacture  into  oil,  was  encour- 
aged by  various  measures  of  the  local  legis- 
latures. Oil  making  was  at  this  time  on 
the  increase.    Itwaa  commenced  m  early 


as  1715  in  New  Tork,  and  in  1718  oil  was 
produced  in  Connecticut  by  John  Prout»  Jr. 
The  Moravians,  Tunkers,  and  others  in 
Pennsylvania  also,  erected  oil  mills  at  an 
early  date,  and  in  1786  there  were  fonr 
within  a  few  miles  of  Lancaster.  Several 
in  Winchester,  Virginia,  at  the  same  date, 
paid  2s.  and  2s.6d.  a  bnshel  for  flax  seed. 
A  writer  in  1789  suggested  its  nse  for 
making  soap,  as  it  sold  in  Philadelphia  for 
4d.  the  pound,  and  for  much  less  in  the  in- 
terior towns. 
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Strati  and  Arkwright,  in  Derbysbire.  These,  which  were  the  first  of  the 
kind  in  New  England,  as  well  as  public  worship  and  day  schools,  often 
supported  at  his  own  expense,  were  encouraged  in  connection  with  all  the 
mills  in  which  he  was  subsequently  interested.  This  exerted  a  fayorable 
influence  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  work-people, 
which  in  New  England  factories  has  ever  since  been  well  sustained. ' 

Condnciye  to  the  same  end,  was  the  establishment  this  year* of  a 
Mechanics'  Library,  in  New  Hayen,  Conn. ;  one  of  the  earliest  of  these 
useful  institutions. 

A  subscription  to  the  amount  of  $25,000  was  about  this  time  made  in 
the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
cotton  manufacture.  The  population  of  the  territory  was  only  30,000 
whites  and  5,000  blacks. 

The  caterpillar,  (noctua  xylina^)  cotton  moth  or  chenille  insect,  which 
in  1788  destroyed  280  tons  of  cotton  in  the  Bahamas,  and  afterward 
caused  the  culture  of  the  gossypium  to  be  abandoned  in  sereral  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  first  made  its  appearance  this  year  in  Georgia. 
It  caused  nearly  a  total  destruction  of  the  crop.  From  one  field  of  400 
acres  only  eighteen  bags  were  made.' 

Committees   of   Congress  to  whom   were  referred  petitions  of  the 
manufacturers  of  cordage,  twines,  lines,  and  pack-thread,  in  Philadelphia 
and  Providence,   and    of    printers   and    booksellers    in    Philadelphia, 
reported  that  the  former  branch  was  a  most  important  manufacture  in 
the  United  States,  whether  considered  in  reference  to  commerce  and 
naiigation,   or  the  number  of  persons  it  employed.     The  exports  of 
cordage  were  considerable  and  would  probably  increase.     They  recom- 
mended an  allowance  to  exporters  of  domestic  cordage  equivalent  to  the 
duty  on  hemp,  and  an  increased  duty  on  cod  or  other  lines.     In  addition 
to  many  paper  mills  then  running,  several  large  ones  were  building,  and 
in  preference  to  a  reduction  of  duty  on  printers'  paper,  which  the  peti- 
tioners said  was  inconveniently  scarce,  they  recommended  that  rags  be 
exempted  from  duty  on  importation. 

The  political  revolution  in  France  having  brought  on  a  declaration 
of  war  against  England  and  Holland,  was  followed  during  the  early 


(1)  White's  Mem.  of  Slater.— The  general 
introdaetion  of  Sabbath-schools  is  believed 
^  HftTe  done  mneh  to  prepare  the  waj  for 
^Wies*  Institntions.  Those  established 
^7  Slater  have  been  spoken  of  as  the  first 
^Ameriea.  Bat  a  Sanday-school,  proba- 
bly the  first  in  the  world,  was  opened  some 
7Mn  before  the  Rerolation  at  Ephrata,  in 
l^euter  Co.,  PennsylTania,  bjr   Ludwig 


Iloecker  and  others  of  the  German  Seventh 
Day  Baptists,  whose  school-hou^e  was  used 
as  a  hospital  after  the  battle  of  Brandjwine. 
A  Sunday-school  Society,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Bishop  White,  was  instituted  in 
Philadelphia  in  1791,  and  incorporated  in 
1796. 

(2)  Seabrook's    Memoir    of   the    Cotton 
PUnt 
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part  of  the  year,  by  treaties  between  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Spain, 
Prussia,  and  Germany,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  military  and  nayal 
stores,  grain  and  other  provisions,  from  their  ports  to  those  of  France. 
The  proclamation  by  General  Washington  of  strict  neutrality  in  the 
.  contest,  and  the  opening  of  the  French  colonial  ports,  enabled  the 
United  States  to  engross  nearly  the  whole  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
Europe,  and  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the  foreign  commerce  and 
agriculture  of  the  United  States.  The  increased  demand  and  high  price 
during  the  next  twenty  years,  of  agricultural  productions  and  shipping, 
attracted  an  unusual  amount  of  capital  into  these  branches,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  withdrew  it  from  manufacturing  enterprises,  with  the 
exception  of  ship-building,  which  was  increased  to  a  degree  unparalleled 
in  any  age  or  country.  The  tonnage  of  the  United  States  at  the  close 
of  this  year,  exceeded  that  of  any  other  nation •  except  Great  Britain; 
and  the  increase  alone  of  registered  shipping,  during  the  next  fifteen 
years,  amounted  to  480,572  tons.  In  proportion  to  population,  the 
United  States  had  already  taken  rank  as  the  most  commercial  nation. 
Its  trade,  in  point  of  value,  was  only  second  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 
The  exports  were  estimated  at  $33,026,233,  an  increase  of  more  than  one 
fourth  over  those  of  1792,  and  they  continued  to  increase  during  the  war. 
Peter  Legaux,  a  Frenchman,  having  in  1787  commenced  a  vineyard 
with  150  plants  from  Burgundy  and  Champagne,  at  Spring  Mill  on  the 
Schuylkill,  in  Montgomery  county,  had  at  this  date  18,000  foreign  and 
native  vines  growing.  In  consequence  of  his  success,  and  upon  his 
representations,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  act,  to  con- 
tinue in  force  twenty  years,  authorizing  the  Governor  to  incorporate 
*'  The  President,  Managers,  and  Company,  for  promoting  the  cultivation 
of  vines"  in  the  state,  so  soon  as  500  shares  of  twenty  dollars  each  had 
been  subscribed.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  open  subscriptions, 
but  failing  to  obtain  the  full  amount,  the  time  was  extended  by  sub- 
sequent acts  until  1802,  when  the  company  was  organized  with  Mr. 
liCgaux  as  chief  vintner. ' 

Eli  Whitney  having,  in  November  of  the  last  year,  turned  his  attention 
to  the  construction  of  a  machine  for  cleaning  cotton,  completed  his  first 
working  model  of  the  saw  gin.  The  cylinder  was  only  two  feet  two 
inches  in  length  and  six  in  diameter.  It  was  turned  by  hand  by  one 
person,  and  was  capable  of  cleaning  fifty  pounds  (after  separation)  of 
green  seed  cotton  in  a  day.  Mrs.  Greene,  the  generous  patron  of  the 
invention  and  the  first  instigator  of  the  contrivance,  eager  to  communi- 
cate the  knowledge  of  an  inventioB  so  important  to  the  state,  of  which 

(1)  Laws  of  PeBoajlvani^  ebapt.  1,653, 1,694,  2,116,  2,166. 
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the  markets  were  then  gktted  with  all  the  ordinary  staples,  and  the 
negroes  without  employment,   invited  to  her  house  gentlemen  from 
different  parts  of  the  state.     The  day  after  their  arrival  she  conducted 
them  to  a  temporary  building  erected  for  the  machine,  and  they  saw, 
with  delight  and  astonishment,  that  more  cotton  could  be  separated  in 
one  day  by  a  single  hand,  than  could  be  done  by  the  ordinary  mode  in 
many   months.     Its  success  being  no  longer  doubtful,   Mr.    Phineas 
Miller,   the  husband  of   Mrs.   Greene,   (also   of  Connecticut,   and  a 
graduate  of  Tale  College,)  and  the  friend  and  patron  of  Whitney, 
entered  into  co-partnership  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  maturing  and 
patenting  the  machine  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Miller.     The  articles  pro- 
vided "  that  the  profits  and  emoluments  to  be  derived  from  patenting, 
making,  vending,  and  working  the  same,  should  be  mutually  and  equally 
shared  between  them."     They  immediately  after  commenced  business; 
Mr.  Whitney  having  repaired  at  once  to  Connecticut  to  complete  the 
machine,  obtain  a  patent,  and  manufacture  and  ship  to  Georgia,  as  many 
machines  as  would  supply  the  demand.     Application  for  a  patent  was 
made  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State,  who  promised  to  grant 
it  80  soon  as  the  model  was  lodged  in  the  patent  office.    An  affidavit  of 
the  invention  was  also  filed,  with  the  notary  public  of  the  city  of  New 
Haren.    But  the  patent  was  not  issued   until  the  following   March. 
Before  this,  however,  and  ere  the  inventor  had  reached  Connecticut,  in 
consequence  of  the  imprudent  exhibition  of  the  machine  ^sibove  referred 
to,  and  the  intense  excitement  created,  encroachments  upon  the  rights 
of  the  proprietors  had  already  commenced.     Intelligence  of  the  inven- 
tion had  spread  far  and  wide  throughout  the  state,  and  multitudes  came 
from  all  parts  to  see  it.     This  privilege  being  properly  denied  them 
Mtil  a  patent  could  be  secured,  some  of  the  populace,  unrestrained  by 
law  or  justice,  broke  into  the  building  by  night  and  carried  off  the 
machine.     A  number  of  gins,  with  slight  evasive  deviations  from  the 
original,  were  constructed  and  put  in  operation  before  the  patent  was 
obtained.     A  series  of  wholesale  depredations  upon  the  rights  of  the 
inventor,  of  which  there  are  few  such  examples  on  record,  was  now 
commenced,  and  received  little  check  either  from  the  gratitude  or  the 
BDoral  sense   of    the  community.     The    unfortunate    arrangement    of 
Whitney  and  Miller,  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  to  erect  gins  through- 
oot  the  cotton  district,  and  engross  the  business  of  ginning  for  a  toll  of 
one  third,  instead  of  selling  the  machines  and  patent  rights,  stimulated 
tbe  spirit  of  infringement.     The  operation  was  too  extensive  and  com- 
plicated for  the  means  of  the  proprietors,  and  was  unsatisfactory  to  the 
planters.    As  a  monopoly,  it  furnished  a  pretext  and  a  market  for  an 
Ucgal  manufacturer  of  the   machines,  which  ultimately  involved  the 
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patentees  in  more  than  sixty  expensive  and  annoying  lawsnits;  and 
compelled  Whitney,  early  to  abandon  all  hopes  of  compensation  for  his 
inyaluable  discovery,  especially  in  Georgia,  and  to  find  a  more  profitable 
exercise  of  his  talents  in  another  field.  He  afterward  met,  however,  a 
more  generous  appreciation  of  the  valae  of  his  invention  in  other  states.^ 

Previous  to  this  time,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Moses  Brown  of 
Providence,  to  J.  S.  Dexter,  Nov.  1791,  American  cotton  had  been  »o 
badly  cleaned,  that  Samuel  Slater  could  not  be  induced  to  use  it,  and 
obtained  his  supply  under  the  charge  of  the  impost  from  the  West 
Indies.  Mr.  Brown  suggested  that  some  encouragement  be  given  to  the 
raising  aiid  cleaning  of  cotton  fit  for  the  manufacturer. 

The  manufacture  of  combs  was  carried  on  to  considerable  perfection 
and  profit,  at  Leominster,  Mass.  Two  or  three  manufacturers  together 
employed  constantly  ten  and  occasionally  twenty  hands,  who  made  about 
6,000  dozens  annually.  One  manufacturer,  Jonathan  Johnsoji,  em- 
ployed five  men,  who  made  yearly  2,500  dozens.  Ivory  combs  of 
excellent  quality  were  made  by  one  person.     At  West  Newbury,  where 


(1)  Memoir  by  Professor  Olmstead,  ia 
Amer.  Jour,  of  Science  for  1832.  The  im- 
portance of  this  truly  revolutionary  instrn- 
nrent,  in  its  relations  to  the  political,  social, 
4Qd  industrial  interests,  not  only  of  the 
United  StaU's  bilt  of  the  world,  may  justify 
a  farther  reference  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  its  origin.  Whitney,  who  was 
born  in  Wcstboro,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass., 
in  Deo.  1765,  exhibited  very  early  evidence 
of  energy  nnd  remarkable  mechanical  abili- 
ty, as  well  before  as  during  his  residence  at 
Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1792. 
Co  his  way  to  Georgia  to  fulfill  an  engage- 
ment as  a  teacher  in  a  private  family,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Qrcene ;  and 
oo  his  arrival,  finding  another  teacher  em- 
ployed, he  was  invited  to  make  his  home  in 
her  family  while  he  pursued  the  study  of 
Che  law.  Having  displayed  his  inventive 
talent  in  the  construction  of  a  tambour  em- 
broidery frame  on  a  new  plan,  Mrs.  Greene 
recommended  him  to  a  company  of  revolu- 
tionary officers  assembled  at  her  house,  who 
were  regretting  the  want  of  a  means  of 
cleaning  their  green  seed  cotton,  with  the 
remark,  "  Gentlemen,  apply  to  my  young 
friend,  Whitney,  he  can  make  any  thing." 
Having  never  seen  cotton  or  cotton  seed,  he 
went  to  Savannah^  (it  being  out  of  season 


for  cotton  in  the  seed,)  and  searching  the 
ware-houses  and  boats,  found  a  small  parcel 
of  it  Encouraged  by  Mr.  Miller,  he  m- 
oluded  himself  in  a  basement  room,  and 
with  such  rude  implements  and  materials  as 
were  at  hand,  he  made  tools  better  suited  to 
his  purpose,  and  drew  his  own  wire,  (of 
which  the  teeth  of  his  earlier  gins  were 
made,)  an  article  not  then  to  be  found  in  the 
market  of  Savannah.  He  is  said  to  have 
obtained  his  first  clue  to  tho  invention  and 
the  use  of  metallic  points,  by  the  accidental 
use  of  a  toothpick  to  try  the  tenacity  of  the 
seed,  while  reflecting  upon  the  aubject 
during  a  walk  (De  Bow's  Rev.  xr.  47S). 
Within  ten  days  after  his  plan  was  eon* 
ceived  he  had  constructed  a  small  model; 
and  encouraged  by  the  result,  proceeded  to 
make  a  larger  one,  which  was  completed 
and  exhibited  as  above  stated,  in  April. 
Although  it  has  undergone  some  modifica- 
tions, tho  principle  has  entered  into  aU  the 
most  cfllcient  ginning  machines  since  em- 
ployed. Thus  was  opened  to  tho  southern 
agriculturist  an  unbounded  source  of  wealth 
in  a  new  staple,  without  which  his  prospeeti 
were  poor  indeed.  The  exports  of  cotton 
in  179.3,  were  187,600  lbs.,  in  1794, 1,601,760, 
and  in  1795,  6,276.800  lbs. 
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the  baainess  first  commenced,  large  quantities  of  horn  combs  were  also 
made ;  and  the  two  towns  here  mentioned,  have  ever  since  been  the 
principal  seats  of  the  business.  At  Graham's  comb  factory  on  Charter 
St,  Boston,  combs  of  good  workmanship  were  also  made  at  this  time, 
and  probably  in  some  other  places.  The  importation  of  combs  had 
greatly  decreased  since  the  peace  in  1783.' 

Among  the  patents  granted  this  year,  the  most  important  were  a 
machine  for  manufacturing  tobacco,  by  James  Caldwell  and  C.  Batter- 
man,  Jan.  26,  which  was  employed  in  an  extensive  factory  owned  by 
Mr.  Caldwell,  near  Albany,  N.  Y.  (see  A.  D.  1794);  an  improvement 
in  windmills,  by  Joseph  Pope ;  and  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  by 
Christopher  Colles  (Jan.  26) ;  both  among  the  most  skillful  mechanics 
and  engineers  in  the  country ;  double  pendulums  and  clock  pendulums, 
by  Robert  Leslie  of  Phila.  (Jan.  30) ;  the  manufacture  of  oiled  silk  and 
linen,  by  Ralph  Hodgson  (Feb.  1) ;  an  improvement  in  paper  moulds, 
by  John  Cames  of  Del.  (April  11) ;  manufacturing  rhus  or  sumach,  by 
K.  Rosewall  Saltenstall  (May  1). 
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A  Une  of  packet  boats,  two  in  number,  commenced  running  between 
CinciDnati  and  Pittsburg,  and  were  advertised  to  perform  the  voyage, 
each,  once  in  every  four  weeks ;  passengers  would  be  made  safe 
under  cover,  proof  against  rifle  or  rausket  balls,  with  convenient 
port  holes  for  firing  out  of.  Each  boat  was  armed  with  six  pieces,  car- 
rying a  pound  ball,  and  a  number  of  good  muskets  and  plenty  of  ammu- 
nition. 

During  the  past  and  present  years  several  new  branches  of  manufacture 
were  attempted  in  Philadelphia.  A  number  of  carding  machines  for 
cotton  and  wool  were  constructed,  eight  spinning  frames  on  the  Ark- 
wright  principle,  and  several  mules  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  spindles 
were  erected  at  the  Globe  mill  in  Northern  Liberties.  James  Davenport 
was  granted  letters  patent,  Feb.  24,  for  weaving  and  beating  sail  duck. 


(1)  Whitnej's  Hist  Worcester  Co.,  198, 
Huf.  Iii»t.  Coll.  3,277.  The  first  manufao- 
tar«  of  bon^  combs  Id  America,  appears  to 
liare  been  about  the  year  1759.  In  that 
jwr  Mr.  Enoch  Noyes,  a  self-tanght  me- 
ehaoie  of  West  Nowbary,  commenced,  with- 
out previoas  instruction,  the  making  of  horn 
battens  and  coarse  combs  of  various  kinds. 
HecoDtinuedthebnsinossuntil  1778,  when  he 
toplojed  William  Cleland,  a  deserter  from 
Bwgoyne's  army,  a  comb-maker  by  profes- 
iioD,  ADd  a  skillful  workman.  That  town 
^  erer  since  held  a  leading  place  in  the 


business.  Combs  were  made  in  PbiladeU 
phia,  as  appears  by  the  card  of  Chrititopher 
Anger,  combmaker,  in  Oct.  1759,  infurtning 
the  public  that  he  continued  to  supply, 
wholesale  or  retail,  all  sorts  of  comb?,  and 
also  powder  horns  and  punch-spoons.  The 
Provincial  Congress  of  Mass.  in  Dec.  1774, 
recommended  to  the  people,  among  other 
things  of  public  utility,  the  encourn^cmont 
of  horn-smiths  in  all  their  various  branches. 
Isaac  Tryon  of  Conn.,  a  soldier  of  the  Revo- 
lution, made  combs  by  a  machine  of  his  in- 
vention, patented  in  1798. 
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and  soon  after  proceeded  to  erect  at  the  same  establishment  an  ingenious 
set  of  machinery  for  spinning  and  weaving  flax  and  hemp  bj  water  power. 
Ten  good  English  stocking  frames  were  imported,  and  several  new  ones 
were  made  by  Messrs.  Hadderly  &  Onram,  who  came  from  ]E2ngland  ex- 
pressly to  carry  on  the4)nsines8,  to  which  they  had  been  regularly  bred. 
Two  Europeans  also  brought  out  with  them  the  machinery  for  spinning 
\  and  drawing  gold  and  silver  wire,  and  the  manufacture  of  thread  lace 
and  embroidery,  articles  of  large  consumption  for  a  young  country.  The 
manufacture  of  straw  and  chip  hats  was  about  this  time  introduced,  and 
was  for  a  time  carried  on  with  success  and  profit;  twenty  dollars'  worth 
of  raw  materials  being  converted  into  $2000  worth  of  hats.  Wrought 
mohair  and  silk  buttons  had  also  been  made  for  a  year  or  two  at  Gkrman- 
town,  by  a  native  of  Germany.  His  patterns  were  much  approved,  and . 
were  fast  getting  into  fashion  when  an  English  imitation  of  them  is  said 
to  have  been  sent  in  such  quantities  as  to  compel  him  to  give  up  the 
business,  as  also  happened  afterward  in  the  case  of  straw  hats.  Two  or 
three  experienced  potters  from  England  set  up  their  business,  but  soon 
abandoned  it  for  want  of  encouragement.  Nearly  all  these,  and  several 
other  attempts  made  about  the  same  time,  contended  for  a  number  of 
years  with  foreign  competition,  but  most  of  them  were  ultimately  aban- 
doned or  changed  hands,  the  projectors  going  into  other  business.^ 

On  March  26;  an  embargo  was  laid  for  thirty  days,  and  at  its  expira- 
tion was  renewed  for  thirty  days  longer. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  2d  January,  Congress  passed, 
March  27,  an  act,  authorizing  the  President  to  provide  and  equip  a 
naval  armament  against  the  Algerine  cruisers,  to  consist  of  four  ships 
of  forty-four  guns  and  two  of  thirty-six  guns  each.*  Six  frigates,  the 
Constitution,  President,  and  United  States,  each  of  forty-four  guns,  and 
the  Chesapeake,  Constellation,  and  Congress,  of  thirty-six  guns  each, 
were  immediately  put  on  the  stocks  at  the  following  ports  respectively, 
viz. :  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Baltimore  and 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.     This  formed  an  initial  step  toward  a  national  navy. 

In  May  a  patent  was  granted  by  the  British  government  to  Robert 
Fulton,  a  native  of  Little  Britain,  Pennsylvania,  for  a  ''  double  inclined 
plane"  to  be  used  in  transportation.  The  Society  of  Arts  in  London, 
also  granted  him  the  silver  medal  for  the  invention  of  a  mill  for  sawing 
marble  and  other  stone,  which  was  then  at  work  near  Torbay  in  Devon. 
A  model  of  it  was  presented  to  the  Repository  of  the  Society."  A 
machine  for  spinning  flax  and  another  for  making  ropes,  afterward  pat- 

(1)  Essay  oa  the  M&nafaotaring  interests         (2)  Repertory  of  Arts,  vol.  17.    Trans, 
of  the  United  States  by  a  member  of  the     of  Society  of  Arts,  ▼.  12,  p.  829. 
Society  of  Arts,  PhUadelphia,  1804. 
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eated  in  England  by  Folton,  it  is  supposed  were  invented  abont  this 
doe. 

In  Jon^  Congress  passed  acts  to  lay  a  duty  npon  carriages,  which 
from  October  Ist  were  to  pay,  whether  public  or  private,  an  annual  rate 
of  one  to  ten  dollars  each ;  a  duty  on  licenses  for  retailing  wines  and 
liquors ;  to  make  all  stills  not  entered  liable  to  forfeiture  and  limiting 
the  privilege  of  drawback  on  exportation  to  quantities  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  gallons  or  upward ;  and  duties  of  eight  cents  per  pound  on 
naif  and  two  cents  per  pound  on  refined  sugar  manufactured  in  the 
United  States. 

The  manufacturers  of  snuff  and  refiners  of  sugar  were  required,  twenty 
dtys  before  commencing  business,  to  render  an  exact  account  in  writing 
of  erery  house  or  building,  snuff  mill  and  mortar,  or  sugar  pan  and 
boiler  employed  by  them,  and  give  bonds  in  $5000  each  to  keep  and 
render  quarterly — on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  such  mills  and  utensils  and  the 
nun  of  $500 — an  exact  account  of  all  snuff  or  refined  sugar  made  and 
lent  cot  by  them,  of  which  they  were  to  make  oath  annually.  The 
duties  on  manufactured  tobacco  and  refined  sugar  were  increased  to  four 
cents  a  pound  each  and  on  snuff  to  twelve  cents  when  imported  from 
ibroad.  No  refined  or  lump  sugar  was  to  be  imported  after  31st  of  De- 
cember in  vessels  under  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  or  packages  or 
casks  of  less  than  six  hundred  pounds,  and  no  drawback  was  to  be  al- 
lowed on  manufactured  tobacco,  snuff  or  refined  sugar  exported,  except 
that  made  in  the  United  States,  which  in  quantities  of  twelve  dollars' 
worth,  was  allowed  a  drawback  equal  to  the  duty,  with  an  additional 
drawback  on  sugar  of  the  three  cents  duty  chargeable  on  raw  sugar 
nsed  by  them.  * 

These  laws  were  followed  by  a  general  modification  of  the  tariff,  in- 
creasiog  the  duties  to  an  average  rate  of  about  fourteen  per  cent.,  and 
two  days  after,  by  a  duty  of  one  quarter  to  one  half  per  cent,  on  tlie 
purchase  money  of  all  sales  at  auction.     The  internal  duties  were  iimitad 
to  two  years. 

A  number  of  petitions  relative  to  import  and  excise  dntief%  v?r» 
presented  to  Congress  from  manufacturers  and  others,  in  differes:  wni 
of  the  country.  The  manufacturers  of  paint,  and  dealers  im  m,  iz:i 
painters'  colors,  in  Baltimore  and  Alexandria,  petitioned  (Jaa.  SS^  *Jli: 
the  dnties  on  dry  paint  might  be  taken  off  and  an  e< 
laid  on  paints  ground  in  oil,  or  be  so  regulated  as  to 
grinding  of  them  in  the  United  States.  Samuel  SwaiB  wml  zrlf'^. 
Richmond,  asked  (Feb.  10)  for  an  additional  doty  on  mq0nr^L  :.: 

(1)  Law8  United  SUtei. 
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or  other  encouragement  for  opening  coal  mines  in  the  United  States. 
Messi-s.  Walley,  Tudor,  Payne,  and  McLean,  of  Boston,  prayed  (Feb. 
18). for  additional  duties  on  window-glass.'  The  merchants  and  mauu* 
facturers  of  iron,  and  ship-builders,  in  and  near  Philadelphia  (Not.  3), 
desired  a  repeal  of  the  import  on  bar  iron,  and  were  followed  (18th)  by 
a  counter  petition,  from  Le?i  Hollingsworth  and  other  proprietors  of  iron 
works  in  the  state,  asking  a  continuance  of  the  duty  on  bar  and  cast  iron, 
or  other  encouragement  for  the  erection  of  furnaces  and  forges  in  the 
United  States.'  Mr.  Trappal,  of  Newark,  asked  for  encouragement  to 
^  i|the  stocking  manufacture  by  increased  duties  on  hosiery.  The  manufac- 
turers of  tobacco  in  Philadelphia,  petitioned  (May  2)  against  the  pro- 
posed excise  on  snuff  and  tobacco.'  Memorials  were  also  received  from 
the  manufacturers  of  hats  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and 
Yirgiuia,  and  from  other  classes  in  the  country. 

The  act  which  was  approved  on  7th  June,  laid  on  coffee  and  clayed 
or  lump  sugar,  one  cent  per  pound,  on  cocoa  two  cents,  cheese  three 
cents,  shoes  five  cents  a  pair,  boots  twenty-five  cents,  coal  half  a  cent 
per  bushel ;  on  carriages,  four  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  two  and  a  half 
to  five  per  cent,  on  most  of  the  articles  paying  ad  valorem  duties,  in 
addition  to  the  rates  already  payable.  Ten  per  cent,  was  added  on 
goods  brought  in  foreign  vessels.  By  this  act,  cotton  and  linen  goods 
(plain  excepted)  paid  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  iron,  brass, 
gopper,  and  tin  wares,  leather,  hats,  window-glass,  etc.,  paid  fifteen  per 
cent,  ad  valorem^  the  highest  rate,  except  on  wines,  spirits,  teas, 
coaches,  certain  kinds  of  glass,  and  a  few  others.  The  act  was  to  have 
force  until  Jan.  1,  1797. 

The  first  incorporated  woolen  company  in  Massachusetts,  erected  a 
factory  at  the  Falls  of  Parker  River,  in  Byfield  Parish,  Newbury.  The 
machinery  was  made  in  Newbury  port,  by  Messrs.  Strandring,  Armstrong, 
and  Guppy.  The  stockholders  were  Wm.  Bartlett,  principal,  afterward 
sole  owner,  Wm.  Johnson,  Nicholas  Johnson,  Michael  Hodge,  Joseph 


(1)  A  Qlass  Company  id  Boston,  incor- 
porated  in  1787,  oommeneed  the  manufac 
tare  of  window  glass  in  a  now  factory,  of 
larf;o  size  and  improTod  construction,  on 
llth  Nov.,  1793. 

(2)  Pennsylrania  was  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  pig  and  bar  iron  at  this  time,  and 
considering  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
furnaces  and.  forges,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  new  iron  works  erected  in  the  state 
since  1787,  were  equal  to  one  half  of  all  those 
built  before  and  during  that  year. 


(3)  In  the  debate  on  the  resolution  for  a 
tax  on  snuff.  May  1,  Mr.  Murray  of  Mary-  * 
land  stated  that  snuff  was  then  made  and 
sold  in  the  country  for  twenty-flve  cents  a 
pound,  equal  in  quality  to  what  was  former- 
ly imported  and  sold  for  seventy^fiTe  cents. 
His  colleague,  Mr.  Smith,  considered  the 
tax  would  tend  to  destroy  the  staple  of  three 
or  four  states ;  others  regarded  it  ms  ons  of 
the  best  on  the  list. 
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SUnwood,  Mark  Fitz,  Mr.  Cnrrier  of  Amesborj,  Mr.  Parsons  (late 
Chief  Jostice),  Jonathan  Oreenleaf,  James  Prince,  Abraham  Wheel- 
wrighty  Philip  Coombs,  and  others.  The  English  operatives  by  whom 
it  wfts  started,  were  Arthur,  John  and  James  Scholfield,  John  Lee, 
Mr.  Aspinwall,  Abraham  and  John  Taylor,  John  Shaw,  and  James 
Hall,  principally  from  Oldham  and  Saddleworth,  England.* 

imoDg  the  manufactures  of  Boston  at  this  date,  were  soap,  caudles, 
ram,  loaf-sugar,  cordage,  duck  twines  and  lines,  cards,  fish-hooks,  combs, 
staJDed  paper,  stone  ware,  glass,  etc.  Great  improTements  had  been 
mide  in  some  of  these  since  the  Keyolution,  as  well  in  the  quality  as  in 
the  process  of  manufacture.  Soap  and  tallow  candles  had  been  long 
manufactured.  By  newly  inyented  American  machines,  great  expedition 
and  saving  of  cotton  had  been  effected  in  the  business  of  candle  making. 
Spermaceti  candles  of  superior  quality,  were  made  and  exported  in  large 
qoantities,  by  four  different  factories.  The  privilege  of  making  sperm 
candles,  was  granted  Benjamin  Croft,  as  early  as  1751.' 

There  were  thirty  distilleries  and  seyen  sugar  refineries,  the  latter 
capable  of  making  yearly  100,000  lbs.  each,  on  an  average.  A  large 
incorporated  sail  duck  factory,  made  sail  cloth  which  was  in  high  repute. 
There  were  several  manufactories  of  cloth  and  wool  cards,  one  of  fish- 
hooks, Graham's  comb  factory  on  Charter  St.,  which,  with  similar  works 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  had  greatly  diminished  the  importation  of 
combs.  Paper  hangings  were  made  in  suflSciency  for  the  supply  of  the 
state,  and  also  for  exportation  to  other  states.  Mr.  Fenton,  from  New 
Haven,  had  recently  erected  a  stone  pottery  on  Lynn  St.,  where  Liverpool 
ware  was  made  and  sold  lower  than  the  imported.  The  clay  was  obtained 
from  Perth  Amboy.  Iron  and  brass  cannons,  balls,  stoves,  and  liollow- 
vare,  were  made  at  the  foundry  of  Paul  Revere.  Chocolate  hud  been 
long  made  from  the  large  quantities  of  cocoa  obtained  in  the  West  India 
trade,  and  had  been  greatly  expedited  by  recent  inventions.  The  choco- 
late mill  of  Mr.  Welsh,  at  the  north  end,  could  turn  out  twenty-five  hun- 
dred weight  daily.  CaL'co  printing  was  carried  on  with  considerable 
skin,  aud  the  general  use  of  calico  since  the  peace,  rendered  it  increas- 
ingly profitable.  Plain  India  cottons  were  imported  for  that  purpose  ; 
but  the  importation  of  printed  calicoes  was  large.  Pot  and  pearlash, 
wbich  had  been  made  there  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  had  then  ceased,  on 
Account  of  the  scarcity  of  wood.     Considerable  quantities  made  in  inland 

(1)  Strjker'a  Amer.  Register,  vol.  2,  p.  388.  value  the  oil  sent  to  Europe.     The  duty  on 

(2)  Id  1760,  Newport.  R.L,  had  seventeen  spermaceti  in  Eugland,  was  £1S  per  ton,  <>r 
(?*n&  candle  aod  oil  works.  Lord  Sheffield  nearly  prohibitory,  and  the  m&nafacture  of 
(178^)  states,  tiftki  the  spermaceti  candles  candles  for  the  West  India  market  was  cod- 
^ttnfketured  in  the  colonies,  exceeded  in  scquently  groat. 
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towns,  were  inspected  in  Boston  and  shipped  abroad.  Mr.  Win. 
Frobisher,  of  the  town,  had  contributed  to  the  reputation  and  mannfao- 
tare  of  American  potash,  by  investigating  the  principles  of  the  process, 
and  by  demonstrating  its  superiority  for  6oap*making.  Dr.  Townsend, 
the  inspector  at  that  time,  had  also  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
manufacture  and  inspection  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes.*    Glass  works, 


(1)  Potaah  was  an  important  prodnot  of 
the  American  forests,  and  in  later  colonial 
times  was  exported  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties.   Its  prodnotion  was  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  first  settlers  of  Virginia,  and 
was  even  enjoined  hj  the  terms  of  some  of 
the  patents  of  land.     In  1619  and  1620,  men 
were  sent  thither,  in  part,  for  that  basiness. 
Its  manufacture  was  limited  in  England, 
where  aehes  cost  I2d,  a  bushel,  in  addition 
to  the  cost  of  collecting  them  from  culinary 
fires.     In  1623  a  patent  was  granted  to  Sir 
Wm.  Russell  and  others,  for  a  method  of 
making  hard  soap  "with  a  material  called 
BariUa,"  without  the  aid  of  fire;  and  also 
for  making  potash  from  the  stalks  of  peas, 
beans,  kelp,   fern,  and    other   herbaceous 
plants,  which   are  richer  in  alkaline  salts 
than  wood.    It  was  renewed  in  a  subse- 
quent reign,  and  yielded  the  exchequer,  it 
is  said,  £10,000.     The  increasing  use  how- 
erer,  of  those  carbonates  in  the  arts,  and 
the    interruption    of    trade    with    Russia, 
whence    the    chief   supply  was    obtained, 
oaused  the  prioe  of  potash  to  advance  f^om 
£12  a  ton  in  1620,  to  £40  or  £50  in  1650. 
This  made  it  an  object  to  encourage  its  pro- 
duction in  America,  where  forests  were  an 
incumbrance ;  and  potash  could  be  economi- 
cally made  as  a  collateral  process  in  the 
act  of  clearing  the  lands.     The  manufacture 
was  enrly  attempted   in   several   colonies. 
As  early  as   1707,  a  law  was  enacted  in 
South  Carolina,  "for  encouraging  the  making 
of  Potash  and  Saltpetre."    In  New  York, 
where  several  potasheries,  one  of  them  at 
much  cost,  wore  sot  up  under  the  Dutch 
dynasty,  the  business  was  renewed  by  a 
London  gentleman  about  1709,  but  without 
success.    About  twenty-five  years  after  it 
was  attempted  in  New  Jersey,  and  again  a 
few  years  later,  in  New  York,  by  Mr.  Hasen- 
olaver.    Experiments  were  made  by  John 
Penn  in  1735,  and  in  1741  a  factory  was  set 


up  in  Connecticut,  by  6amu«l  Willard  «id 
others.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  oen* 
tury  Parliament  remitted  the  duties  on  pot- 
ash, and  encouraged  its  importation  from 
the  colonies.  Under  its  patronago  Mr. 
Thomas  Stephens,  in  1756,  published  in 
London,  "  A  method  and  plain  procesi  of 
making  potash,"  and  the  same  year  came  to 
America,  (where  his  book  with  the  proof 
bottles  were  offered  for  sale,)  in  order  to 
adrance  the  business.  With  letters  tnm- 
members  of  Parliament  and  Got.  Belcher  of 
Mass.,  he  purchased  in  Philadelphia,  in 
connection  with  the  Messrs.  Franklin  and 
others,  the  potash  works  of  **  the  Lirerpool 
Company,"  which  had  suspended  businesik 
They  erected  a  large  furnace  and  additional 
buildings,  and  in  one  month  put  the  new 
process  in  operation,  in  the  presence  of 
GoTernor  I>enny  and  other  gratified  speeta^ 
tors.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  Bappft- 
hannock  in  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of 
starting  another  factory  of  the  Liverpool 
Company,  which  had  been  given  up,  and 
from  that  to  Georgia. 

The  increased  consumption  of  potash  ia 
bleaching,  calico-printing,  glass,  soap,  and 
other  manufactures ;  and  its  decresising  pro* 
duction  in  the  north  of  Europe,  induced  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  London,  about  1761,  te 
offer  a  premium  of  £4  for  every  ton  of  mer- 
chantable pearlnsh  imported  into  London 
from  the  colonies,  and  large  premiums  alio 
for  the  cultivation  of  Kali  or  glass^wort  fbr 
Barilla,  in  the  colonies  south  of  the  Dels* 
ware.  Between  that  time  and  1782,  the 
Society  paid  nearly  £900  in  pecuniary  re* 
wards,  and  distributed  fourteen  honormry 
gold  medals  to  promote  the  manufacture  in 
America,  in  which  they  were  qnite  sueeeta- 
fnl.  Among  other  persons  of  capital  who 
embarked  in  the  business,  was  Mr.  Edward 
Qatncy,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  who  was  eiu 
couraged  thereto  by  a  personal  risit  to  ^bm 
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already  mentioned,  were  in  operation ;  hats  formed  a  considerable  branch 
of  manQfactare,.the  fine  beaver  hats  being  considered  preferable  to  the 
English. 
Considerable  quantities  of  rarions  household  manufactures  found  a 


Soeiety  in  I760yand  six  years  after  wrote  to 
Mr.  HoUis,  a  member,  that  the  basiness  was 
then  BO  firmiy  established,  that  it  needed 
mo  farther  assistance  from  them,  than  how 
to  assay  it,  and  detect  frands,  and  maintain 
its  erediL     (He  states  by  the  way,  that  he 
had  also  encoaraged  the  silk  eultnre  to  his 
stmost)     Among  the  medals  awarded  by 
the  London   Society,  was  one  in  1797  to 
Dr.  Wm.  Lewis,  and  one  in  1768  to  Robert 
]>08siey  B^q.,  for  practical  essays  describing 
the  process  pursued  in  America  where  the 
best  potash  was  made,  the  latter  also  pre- 
Rribing  the    manngement    of   glass-wort. 
These  treatises,  which  were  circulated  with 
the  list  of  premiums  in  the  colonies,  and 
•ome  American  essays  on  the  same  subject, 
gave  quite  an  impulse  to  the  business  before 
the  Eerolution.    Of  the  American  essays, 
one  was  a  quarto  pamphlet  published  in 
1757,  in  Boston  ;  and  another,  in  1765,  de- 
•eribed  the  process  of  calcining  poarlash  as 
pr&eticed  in   Hungary,  with  a  cut  of  the 
fumtce.     A  Society  in  Now  York,  on  the 
pl&Q  of  the  London  Society,  of  which  Mr. 
HaienelaTer,  before  mentioned,  was  a  mem- 
W,  also,  in  1764,  offered  premiums  of  £30 
for  the  greatest  quantity  of  pota«h,  not  less 
thu  fire  tons,  made  in  the  province;  and 
taallerrams  for  Ie;s  quantities.     Premiums 
w«re  alw  offered  by  the  Society  for  the  En- 
coQragement  of  Artii  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
works  were,  in  1772,  erected  in  Philadelphia 
^7  Wm.  Henderson,  and  in  1787  by  John 
Rhea  and  probably  uther9.     Many  persons 
in  England   and  America,  in  the  hope  of 
^g«  profits,  en;^aged  in  the  business  on  too 
^>fg«  a  scale,  and  as  in  other  branches  were 
ruined.    New  England,  Massachusetts  par- 
ticularly, and  New  York  were  the  largest 
P^aeers.    The   number  of  potash  works 
io  MsesaehuFetts  in  1788,  was  nearly  250. 
^*  first  in  the  state  is  said  to  have  been 
«Fwted  on  a  very  large  scale,  near  Belcher- 
^wn,  Hampshire  Co.     An  immense  build- 
^S  wu  pat  up  and  lined  with  iron  bound 
Titi  sod  tabs,  and  in  the  centre  were  built 


four  large  fumaoes,  the  fires  of  which  met 
in  a  common  flue  where  the  intense  heat 
was  intended  to  evaporate  the  lye,  con- 
ducted to  it  in  a  small  stream  while  the  dry 
salt  fell  into  a  pan  beneath.  After  a  great 
outlay  for  apparatus,  ashes,  etc.,  the  lira 
was  urged  upon  a  stream  of  lye,  when  the 
chimney  suddenly  blew  up  and  the  proprie- 
tor was  obliged  to  boil  the  lixivium  in  pans 
and  finally  to  abandon  ai^  impracticable 
plan.  Potash  works  of  large  extent  were 
afterward  erected  at  Su£Beld,  Cunn.,  by  a 
Scotch  company,  who  brought  every'portion 
of  the  apparstus  with  them,  and  by  prudent 
management  and  business  tact  succeeded 
better.  From  thft  time  potasheries  were 
built  on  a  more  inexpensive  plan  and  were 
more  remunerative.  In  1789  some  of  the 
most  profitable  works  were  set  up  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  twenty  dollars,  exclusive  of 
iron  kettles,  which  were  the  chief  item  of 
expense.  At  the  date  in  our  text,  the 
businesis  was  a  large  and  increasing  one  in 
Vermont,  nearly  every  town  having  onp  or 
more  potasheries.  The  business  was  well 
understood  and  much  effort  was  made  to 
improve  it.  The  product  was  equal  to  any 
in  America.  In  Lancaster  county,  Mass., 
there  were  many  pot  and  pearlash  works. 
The  first  complete  ton  of  pota^^h  sent  to 
market  is  said  to  have  been  from  Asbburo. 
tiam,  in  that  county,  where  it  was  made 
almost  from  the  first  settlement  in  1735. 
The  first  introduction  of  iron  kotflos  in  the 
business  has  also  been  ascribed  to  Colonel 
Caleb  Wilder  of  Lancaster,  in  the  same 
county  ( Whitney^a  Worcester),  By  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts  (Nov.  1784),  Penn- 
sylvania (1790),  and  other  exporting  states, 
pot  and  pearlash  intended  for  exportation 
were  subject  to  a  careful  assay  or  inspection 
as  to  quality  and  packing  before  shipment, 
which  contributed  to  the  reputation  of 
American  alkalies.  The  manufacture  and 
exportation  increased  rapidly  after  the 
peace,  and  were  encouraged  by  the  bounties 
of  different  Societies  and  Legislatures. 
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market  in  Boston,  and  paper  was  made  at  twelve  mills  in  the  state. 
Powder  was  made  at  Andoyer  and  Stonghton.  Cannon  and  iron  tools, 
and  implements,  as  axes,  hoes,  shovels,  scythes,  etc.,  and  nails  of  all 
kinds  in  different  places.  Slitting  mills  were  erected  at  Stonghton,  a 
cotton  mill  at  Beverley ;  women's  shoes,  to  the  number  of  170,000  pair, 
were  annually  made  at  Lynn,  and  snuff  in  large  quantities  in  several 
towns.  Within  a  few  miles  of  Boston  the  following  and  some  other 
articles  were  made,  viz. :  tow  cloth,  cotton  and  linen  sheeting,  thread, 
checks,  bed  ticks,  striped  flannels,  thread  cloth  and  worsted  hose,  gloves 
and  mitts,  diapers,  cotton  and  woolen  coverlets.' 

In  July  of  this  year  the  extensive  tobacco  manufactory  belonging  to  Mr. 
James  Caldwell  near  Albany,  was  consumed  by  fire,  with  a  stock  valued 
at  $37,500.  .A  loan  of  $20,000  was  immediately  opened  by  his  friends 
at  the  bank  ;  the  Legislature  of  the  state  resolved  to  assist  him  with  a  like 
sum,  and  the  work  people  of  the  city  volunteered  their  labor  to  assist  in 
its  reconstruction.  Extensive  works  for  the  manufacture  of  roll  and  cot 
tobacco,  Scotch  and  rappee  snuff,  mustard,  chocolate,  starch,  hair- 
powder,  split  peas  an*d  hulled  barley,  were  commenced  and  put  in  opera- 
tion within  eleven  months.  The  works  were  decidedly  superior  to  any 
of  the  kind  in  America.  All  the  operations,  even  to  the  spinning  of  to- 
bacco, were  performed  by  water  power.  The  most  important  machinery 
was  the  tobacco  mill,  patented  by  Mr.  Caldwell  and  Christopher  Batter- 
man,  Jan.  26,  1793,  which  manufactured  about  100,000  lbs.  annually. 
The  operations  employed  the  next  year  about  fifty  men  and  children. 

In  the  same  month,  a  fire  also  broke  out  in  the  large  ropewalk  of 
Edward  Howe,  near  Gray's  wharf  in  Boston,  destroying  that  and  six 
other  factories,  one-half  the  whole  number  in  the  town,  in  addition  to 
about  ninety-six  other  buildings,  including  forty-three  dwellings.  The 
largest,  being  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  were  not  damaged ;  one 
of  the  latter  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  fathoms  long  and  could  turn  out 
a  cable  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  fathoms.  The  selectmen  re- 
quested that  no  more  ropewalks  should  be  built  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  tendered  the  sufferers  the  use  of  the  west  side  of  the  Common,  where 
they  built  six,  which  were  burned  down  February  18,  1806.  Five  were 
rebuilt  and  again  burnt  in  1819.  The  first  patent  for  manufacturing 
cordage  was  granted  this  year,  June  1 6,  to  George  Parkinson,  who  in 
1791,  had  patented  a  machine  for  spinning  flax  and  hemp.  But  the  hemp 
and  yarns  used  by  the  Boston  ropemakers  were  mostly  imported.  There 
was  also  a  company  that  manufactured  twines  and  lines  of  every  size, 

(1)  Dr.  Tbaoher  in  Mass.  Hist.  CoU.  for  1794,  toI.  3. 
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employlDg  in  1792  over  fifty  hands.     Their  cod  lines  were  considered 
equal  to  the  noted  Bridport  lines  from  England.^ 

The  discontents  among  the  whisky  distillers  and  others  in  Western 
PeDnsylvania,  on  account  of  the  reyenne  laws,  aggravated  by  a  scarcity 
of  specie,  now  assumed  the  character  of  an  open  insurrection.  By  the 
temperate  but  vigorous  action  of  the  President,  who  issued  two  procla- 
mations and  a  call  for  fifteen  thousand  militia,  order  and  obedience  to 
the  laws  were  restored  without  bloodshed. 

Aug.  20. — The  victory  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  over  the  Ohio  Indians 
near  the  rapids  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes,  restcyed  tranquillity  to  the 
north-western  territory,  and  was  followed  by  a  rapid  influx  of  population 
and  the  establishment  of  the  industrial  arts,  to  which  security  was  given 
by  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in  the  following  year. 

Nov.  19. — A  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  was  negotiated  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.     By  the  2d  section  of  the 
15th  article.  Great  Britain  reserved  the  right  of  laying  duties  to  coun- 
tervail those  payable  on  goods  imported  into  the  United   States  in 
British  and  American  vessels.     In  relation  to  the  West  India  trade,  Mr. 
Jay  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  recommended  the  right  of  trans- 
porting sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  cotton  to  Europe,  neither  he 
nor  Mr.  Greenville  being  aware,  apparently,  that  the  last  named  had  be- 
come an  article  of  export  from  the  Southern  States.    The  ratification  of 
the  treaty  was  therefore  strongly  opposed  and  for  some  time  postponed. 
The  first  calico-printing  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  was  about  this  time 
commenced  by  Messrs.  Schaub,  Tissot,  and  Dubosque,  in  a  chocolate  mill 
on  the  present  site  of  the  Franklin  foundry.     Mr.  Dubosque,  who  had 


(1)  Ropemaking  had  been  carried  on  in 
Boston  and  vicinity  for  more  than  a  century 
^da  half,  having  been  commenced  there 
in  1^1,  and  in  Charleston  in  1663.  In  thnt 
u  in  several  of  the  commercial  cities,  it  had 
^me  an  important  branch  of  industry. 
^e  fatal  Boston  massacre  of  5th  March, 
^778,  which  precipitated  the  Revolution, 
commeDccd  in  a  skirmish  with  the  workmen 
m  John  Grey's  ropewalk  near  the  site  of  the 
fiw  above  mentioned,  some  of  whom  were 
the  first  victims.  In  the  Federal  procession 
in  Boston,  in  Feb.  1788,  the  ropemakers,  pre- 
ceded hy  Mr.  William  McNeil,  outnumbered 
•Oj  other  class  of  mechanics,  being  seveuty- 
*»«  in  number.  The  first  ropewalk  in  New 
Yorlicity  was  built  about  1718  along  Broad- 
**?»  between  Barclay  Street  and  Park  Place. 
^0 1755  several  ropewalks  extended  in  the 
^tion  of  Eaat  Broadway  from  the  Bow- 


ery. They  became  numerous  and  profita- 
ble in  the  city.  Several  ropomakors,  having 
"large  and  curious ropewalks, estpccially  Jo- 
seph Wilcox,"  are  spoken  of  in  Philadelphia 
in  1698.  They  had  about  sixty  representa- 
tives in  the  Federal  celebration  in  1788,  who 
bore  the  motto  "May  the  production  of  otir 
trade  be  the  neckcloth  of  him  who  attempts 
to  untwist  the  political  rope  of  our  Union." 
Ropemaking  was  an  extensive  business  in 
later  years.  The  first  ropewalk  in  Balti- 
more was  early  erected  by  Mr.  Lux,  and 
Wm.  Smith  built  one  near  Bond  Street  about 
1771.  In  1792-3  there  were  more  manufac- 
tories in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  according  to 
Coxe,  than  in  any  two  of  the  states  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Hampshire.  American  cordage  was  pre- 
ferred by  our  merchants,  even  in  Colonial 
times,  to  the  foreign. 
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been  attached  to  the  French  navj,  and  married  in  Rhode  Island,  had 
learned  the  art  in  early  life,  as  it  was  practiced  in  Alsace  in  France. 
The  cloth  printed  was  imported  from  Calcutta.  The  printing  was  done 
with  wooden  blocks,  and  the  calendering  bj  friction  on  a  hard  substance 
with  flint  stone — metal  rollers  being  then  unknown.  A  calendering 
machine  was  introduced  there  in  1790,  and  about  the  same  time  Herman 
Tandnsen  commenced  calico  printing  in  the  same  manner  at  East 
Greenwich,  cutting  his  own  blocks,  but  the  business  in  Providence  was 
the  first  of  anj  extent  in  the  state.  Three  years  after  calico  printing 
was  also  carried  on  in  Providence  by  Peter  Schaub  and  Robert  Newell. 

The  first  sewing-thread  ever  made  of  cotton  was  this  year  produced 
by  Samuel  Slater  of  Pawtncket,  who  commenced  its  manufacture  in 
Rhode  Island,  whence  it  extended  into  Europe.  The  idea  is  said  to 
have  suggested  Itself  to  Mrs.  Slater,  whose  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  evenness  and  beauty  of  the  yarn  while  spinning  a  quantity^of  Sea 
Island  cotton.  Some  of  it  having  been  doubled  and  twisted,  a  sheet 
was  made,  half  with  cotton  and  half  with  linen  thread,  and  the  linen  was 
the  first  to  give  way.  The  introduction  of  cotton  stocking  yam  iii 
America  is  also  ascribed  to  Slater.  The  prices  of  cotton  twist  yam  at 
this  time  were,  for  No.  12,  88  cents;  No.  16,  104  cents;  No.  20,  121  . 
cents.* 

The  first  cotton  factory  of  Patterson,  N.  J.,  90  feet  by  40,  and  four 
stories  high,  began  in  1792,  was  completed  under  the  superintendence 
of  Peter  Colt  of  Hartford,  who,  in  January  1793,  had  succeeded  Major 
I'Enfant,  a  Frenchman,  as  engineer.'  Cotton  yam  was  spun  in  the  mlH, 
tiie  first  having  been  made  the  previous  year  with  machinery  moved  by 
oxen.  Calico  shawls  and  other  cotton  goods  were  also  printed,  the 
bleached  and  unbleached  muslins  being  purchased  in  New  York.  The 
Society  likewise  tumed  its  attention  to  the  culture  of  the  silk- worm  and 
directed  the  superintendent  to  plant  mulberry  trees.' 

A  steamboat  with  a  stern  wheel  was  navigated  from  Hartford,  Conn., 
to  New  York  city,  by  Samuel  Morey  of  Connecticut,  the  builder. 

The  Massachusetts  Charitable  Fire  Society  was  instituted  to  relieve 
sufferers  by  fire  and  to  stimulate  genius  to  useful  discoveries  for  the 
preservation  of  life  and  property  from  destruction  by  that  element. 

An  agent,  Joseph  Stacy  Sampson,  was  about  this  time  sent  to  Eng- 
land by  Oliver  Evans,  with  drawings  and  specifications  of  his  steam 
engine,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  a  patent  in  connection  with  the 
English  engineers.  He  published  the  next  year  the  "  Miller  and  Mill* 
Wright's  Guide,"  a  very  useful  work  to  young  mechanics  and  about  the 
earliest  systematic  treatise  on  the  subject  by  an  American. 

(1)  Memoir  of  BUtor,  MS,  293,  382.  (2)  Ibid.  383. 
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The  Legislature  of  New  York  granted  £1500,  to  enable  a  Mr.  Boyd 
to  re-establish  at  New  Windsor,  in  Orange  County,  a  valaable  set  of 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  scythes. 

The  most  important  patents  issued  this  year  were  one  to  James 
Darenport  (Feb.  24)  for  weaving  and  beating  sail  duck,  which  was 
put  in  operation  at  the  Globe  Factory  in  Philadelphia;^  the  cotton 
gin  by  Eli  Whitney  (March  14);  a  circular  saw  by  Zechariah  Cox 
(March  14) ;  an  improvement  in  manufacturing  paper,  etc.,  by  John 
Biddle  (March  31).  This  process  for  making  paper  was  afterward  put 
in  operation  by  the  patentee  at  New  Milford,  which  town  in  its  present 
shape  was  laid  out  by  him,  and  a  mill  for  making  paper  and  pasteboard 
of  nearly  every  kind,  composed  principally  of  saw-dust,  was  erected  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  century.  An  improvement  in  the  steam  still  was 
patented  (Sept.  2)  by  Alexander  Anderson  of  Philadelphia,  which  by 
means  of  a  condensing  tub  saved  fuel  and  labor  and  was  generally 
adopted.  A  threshing  machine,  patented  (Nov.  5)  by  James  Wardrop 
of  Yirginia,  was  the  next  year  introduced  in  England. 

A  supplementary  tariJOT  act,  substituted  after  the  first  of  March  the 
following  duties,  viz. :  on  printing  types  ten  per  cent.,  and  on  giran- 
doles twenty  per  cent,  ad  volorem  ;  on  white  clayed  or  pure  dried 
so  gars  three  cents,  and  on  all  other  clayed  or  powdered  sugars 
one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound ;  on  Malaga  wine  twenty  cents  and  Bur- 
gundy and  Champagne  forty  cents  per  gallon ;  imperial  or  "gunpowder 
tea  to  pay  the  same  as  hyson.* 

Memorials  and  remonstrances  were  received  from  the  manufacturers 
of  tobacco  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  refiners  of  sugar  in  that  city  and 
Baltimore,  praying  for  a  revision  or  a  repeal  of  the  act  of  last  session 
(Jane  5th),  laying  excise  duties  on  snuff  and  refined  sugar,  and  that  a 
tu  be  laid  on  the  pan  or  boiler,  in  lieu  of  two  cents  per  pound  on  sugar 
refined  in  the  United  States. 

The  law  was  amended  by  repealing  the  eight  cents  duty  on  snuff 
Md  laying  instead  thereof,  the  following  annual  rates  of  duty  on  snuff 
Dills  after  April  1st,  viz. :  upon  every  mortar  contained  in  any  mill 
worked  by  water,  and  upon  every  pair  of  millstones  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  snuff,  $560 ;  upon  every  pestle  in  any  other  than  hand 
mills  $140;  upon  every  pestle  in  any  mill  worked  by  hand  $112 ;  and 
opoQ  every  mill  in  which  snuff  was  manufactured  by  stampers  and 
grioders  $2240.  Entries  of  the  mills,  buildings,  and  apparatus,  to  be 
mide,  and  a  license  obtained  before  commencing  business,  and  annually 

(1)  8m  ptjse  71.  (2)  Lawf  of  the  United  States. 
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thereafter.  A  drawback  of  six  cents  per  pound  was  allowed  on  snuJBT  ex- 
ported in  qaantities  of  not  less  than  300  pounds  at  one  time  bj  the  same 
person. 

The  shoe  business  of  Lynn  at  this  time  employed  about  two  hundred 
master  workmen  and  six  hundred  apprentices,  who  made  annually  about 
300,000  pairs  of  shoes,  exported  chiefly  to  the  Southern  States. 

In  March  a  number  of  public  spirited  individuals  of  the  most  indus- 
trious and  and  respectable  of  the  mechanical  classes  in  Boston  formed 
the  ''Boston  Association  of  Mechanics,"  for  the  promotion  and  regula- 
tion of  the  arts  and  the  interests  of  their  class.  Having  in  a  few  months 
increased  in  numbers,  resources  and  usefulness,  in  order  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  Society  and  meet  the  general  desire  to  elevate  the  mechanic 
interests,  they  assumed  the  title  of  **  The  Association  of  Mechanics  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,"  and  were  subsequently  incorporated 
(May  1806)  as  the  ''Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics'  Association," 
which  became  eminently  useful  in  promoting  ingenuity  and  good  work- 
manship in  the  mechanical  branches. 

In  July  14,  the  Spanish  government  made  a  grant  to  Senor  Marquis  de 
Maison  Rouge,  a  French  knight,  of  thirty  superficial  leagues  of  land  in 
the  rich  alluvial  bottoms  of  the  Wachita  river  in  Louisiana,  on  condition 
that  he  introduced  a  ?olony  of  thirty  families  by  way  of  the  Ohio,  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  wheat,  erecting  mills,  and  establishing  other 
useful  arts.  The  Spanish  governor  was  to  pay  $100  to  each  useful 
laborer  or  artificer,  assist  in  their  transportation  thither  and  make  a 
grant  to  each  family  of  four  arpents  of  land.  The  conditions  were  ful- 
filled by  the  Marquis  according  to  agreement. 

At  North  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  the  Pawtucket,  were  at  this  time  three 
anchor  forges,  one  slitting  mill,  two  nail  cutting  machines,  one  tanning 
mill,  one  oil  mill,  three  snuff  mills,  one  grist  mill,  one  cotton  factory, 
one  clothier's  works,  and  three  fulling  mills,  all  carried  by  water. 

A  cotton  mill  of  considerable  extent,  with  Arkwright's  water  spring 
machines,  was  established  at  Warwick,  Kent  county,  in  the  same  state, 
and  answered  the  highest  expectations  of  the  proprietors.  It  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  next  fifteen  years  by  one  cotton  mill  annually  on  an  average, 
beside  two  woolen  mills,  twelve  grist  mills,  an  anchor  forge,  and  a  gin 
distillery. 

William  Almy  of  Providence  wrote  to  his  partner  (Sept.  18),  Samuel 
Slater,  that  Georgia  cotton  was  growing  more  plentiful.  He  had  re- 
ceived several  invitations  from  New  York  to  purchase  a  quantity  there 
wrhich  was  represented  to  be  good  and  cheap.  They  then  paid  one 
shilling  six  pence  per  pound  for  cotton. 

Considerable  quantities  of  cotton  were  at  this  time  still  imported  from  | 
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the  West  Indies.     The  total  importation  of  that  article  for  the  fiscal 
year  was  4,106, 793  pounds,  and  the  exports  6,276,300  poands. 

The  first  cotton  mill  in  Delaware  was  aboat  this  time  pat  in  operation 
bj  Jacob  Broome  at  Wilmington,  in  the  Old  Academy  on  Market  street. 
It  was  afterward  removed  to  the  Brandjwine  to  be  driven  bj  water,  bat 
was  soon  after  burned  down. 

Paper  had  been  extensively  mannfactared  for  several  years  about  one 
mile  from  the  town,  on  the  Brandywine,  by  Messrs.  Joshua  and  Thomas 
Gilpin,  and  Myers  Fisher,  merchants  of  Philadelphia  and  proprietors 
of  hrge  flour  mills  at  the  same  place.  Their  paper  manufacture  was 
iboat  this  time  greatly  extended  on  account  of  the  interruption  to  the 
oeatral  trade  with  Europe. 

December. — The  Alleghany  lumber  trade,  a  valuable  branch  of  the 
baslness  of  Pittsburg,  was  commenced  by  Mayor  Craig,  who  purchased 
a  large  quantity  of  boards  for  the  public  service  from  Cornplanter,  the 
Seneca  chief,  who  had  a  saw  mill  at  Oenesadaga,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Alleghany,  four  miles  below  the  State  line,  upon  a  portion  of  the 
meghany  reservation  of  the  Senecas. 

The  fourth  Congress,  soon  after  assembling,  instituted  for  the  first  time 
a  Standing  Committee  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures.  It  had  charge 
0^ those  subjects  during  the  next  twenty-four  years,  when  the  duties  were 
consi^ied  to  separate  committees. 

•The  Act  of  Parliament  of  1786,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  tools 
md  machinery  used  iu  the  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  was  made  per- 
petual by  the  statute  35  Geo.  3  c.  38.  It  recapitulates  tlie  several  de- 
scriptions of  machines,  engines,  implements,  utensils,  and  models,  or  parts 
thereof,  employed  in  rolling,  slitting,  pressing,  casting,  boring,  stamping, 
piercing,  scoring,  shading  or  chasing,  and  die-sinking  iron  and  other  metals. 
It  included  machines  used  in  the  button,  glass,  pottery,  saddle  and  har- 
ness, and  other  manufactures,  wire  moulds  for  paper,  etc.  It  proved 
afterward,  as  it  had  before,  extremely  embarrassing  to  new  branches  of 
manufactures  in  the  United  States.' 

Among  other  patents  issued  this  year  was  the  first  one  to  Jacob 
Perkins  for  cutting  nails  (Jan.  16),  and  one  to  Josiah  G.  Pierson  of  New 
York  (March  23),  for  the  same  purpose,  which  was  soon  after  put  in 
operation  at  the  Ramapo  works  of  the  patentee  in  Rockland  county. 
Nautical  ventilators  for  ventilating  the  holds  of  ships,  patented  (June  19) 
by  Benjamin  Wyncoop,  were  approved  of  by  a  number  of  leading  ship- 
masters in  Philadelphia,  as  a  very  useful  invention. 

(1)  Pope's  Lawi  of  the  Customs  and  Excise. 
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Philftdelphia  held  commQnication  with  neighboring  cities  and  towns 
by  the  following  modes  of  transportation,  viz. :  with  New  York  by  four 
daily  stages,  at  the  hours  of  four,  five,  six,  and  eight  o'clock, 
X«90  j^  1^^  and  1^  ][Qe  of  packet  boats  to  BarUng^on  or  Bordentown, 
thence  by  stage  to  Amboy  and  by  packet  to  New  York :  with  Baltimore 
by  daily  stage  and  a  mail  carriage  tri-weekly,  and  by  packet  and  land 
carriage  combined  (occapying  two  days  in  the  route)  six  times  in  the 
week ;  with  Lancaster  and  Burlington  by  stage  twice  a  week ;  and  with 
Bethlehem,  Wilmington,  Dover,  Harrisburg,  Reading,  and  Easton,  each, 
once  a  week  by  stage.* 

A  census  of  Pittsburg,  giving  the  first  anthentic  statement  of  its  popa* 
lation,  made  it  1395.     It  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1794. 

The  excise  duty  on  snuff  manufactured  in  the  United  States  continued 
to  give  dissatisfaction,  and  petitions  were  sent  into  Congress  from  many 
of  the  manufacturers,  complaining  of  the  inequality  of  its  operation  since 
the  transfer  of  the  duty  to  the  mortar  and  mill  without  reference  to  the 
quantity  made.  Difficulty  was  found  in  dealing  with  the  question  con- 
sistently with  the  interests  of  the  public  and  the  manufacturer.  The 
drawback  of  six  cents  a  pound  enabled  some  large  manufacturers  to 
realize  fortunes,  and  more  was  paid  in  that  way  than  was  received  for 
duties.  The  gross  amount  of  duties  was  about  $20,000  in  the  last  year, 
and  the  drawback  allowed  was  $25,000.  Frauds  were  practiced  by  the 
nse  of  hand  mills  which  made  no  noise  and  escaped  the  tax.  The  amount 
exported  in  a  year  before  the  tax  was  estimated  at  100,000  pounds. 
To  tax  this  amount  without  allowing  a  drawback  was  unjust  and  impolitic 
It  was  stated  that  one  mill  near  Newcastle,  Del.,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Jones  of  Philadelphia,  made  11,000  pounds  of  Scotch  snuff  a  month,  or 
500,000  pounds  yearly,  which,  supposing  his  tax  to  be  2,210  dollars, 
reduced  the  duty  to  one  cent  a  pound.  Another  had  drawn  large 
sums  from  the  treasury  in  drawbacks.  -  These  large  concerns,  which 
had  been  built  up  in  dependence  on  the  continuance  of  the  drawback, 
would  be  ruined  by  withholding  it  To  lay  a  duty  of  three  cents  a 
pound  on  Scotch  snuff  and  allow  an  equal  amount  to  be  drawn  back  on 
exportation,  still  allowed  too  much  to  those  who  paid  no  duty.  Many 
small  manufacturers  had  given  ap  the  business  because  they  could  not 
obtain  licenses  for  less  time  than  one  year.  An  act  was  finally  passed 
suspending  the  act  of  March  3.  1795,  until  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
It  was  again  suspended  by  later  acts  until  April  24,  1800,  when  it  was 
repealed.' 

By  an  act  of  the  same  date  distillers  who  were  unavoidably  prevented  from 


(1)  PhiUdelphia  Directory,  17M.  (2)  Laws  United  SUtes.    Ameriwui  StoU 
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grains,  it  grains  1"  was  enthnsiasticallj  repeated,  and  proved  not  only  a 
gratifying  triumffti  to  the  persevering  planter,  bat  an  important  epoch  in 
the  industrial  history  of  the  state.  The  business  of  sugar  making  may 
be  considered  as  established  from  that  date,  though  not  much  progress 
was  made  for  some  years. 

One  or  two  varieties  of  cane  only  were  cultivated  at  that  time :  the 
common  Creole  or  Bengal  cane,  introduced  in  1751  from  Hispaniola,  and 
the  Otaheite,  naturalized  in  this  or  the  following  year.  Both  of  these 
afterward  gave  place,  in  a  measure,  to  the  Bourbon  and  red  or  purple 
ribbon  cane,  a  native  of  Java. ' 

The  Chinese  sugar  cane  was  this  year  introduced  into  British  India  by 
Earl  Cornwallis. 

Daring  this  summer  a  company  of  fifty  shareholders  was  formed  to 
erect  a  furnace,  and  manufacture  salt  on  a  small  scale  on  tHe  Muskingum, 
about  seven  miles  above  Duncan's  Falls,  where  salt  springs  were  found  the 
year  before.  Kettles  were  bought  at  Pittsburg  and  carried  by  water  to 
the  Falls,  thence  by  pack-horses  to  the  licks.     A  well  was  dug,  in  which 


(1)  De  Bow's  IndastrUl  Resouroes,  voL  3, 
p.  275;  Commereial  Review,  vol.  22,  p.  618 ; 
Qayarre'a  History  of  Louisiana.  Father 
Hennepin,  in  the  leventeeth  century,  saw 
an  indigenous  sugar-cane  growing  near  the 
Mississippi."  The  Malabar,  crystalline  or 
Creole  variety  above  mentioned  was  sent 
in  April,  1761,  in  a  transport  from  St.  Do- 
mingo, by  the  Jesuit  lathers  of  Port  an 
Prince,  to  their  fraternity  in  New  Orleans, 
along  with  a  few  negroes  acquainted  with 
its  cultivation  and  the  manufacture  of 
sugar.  As  early  as  1518  there  were  twenty- 
eight  ingentot  or  sugar  mills  in  that  island. 
The  reverend  Fathers  planted  the  canes  in 
their  spacious  gardens  above  the  town,  near 
Canal  street,  now  in  the  first  district  of  the 
city.  In  1754  they  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  produce  sugar.  In  1758  a 
wealthy  and  enterprising  planter  built  the 
first  sugar  house  and  mill  in  the  colony, 
below  the  town  now  in  the  Faubourg 
Marigny,  and  attempted  t^e  business  on  a 
larger  scnio,  but  not  very  successfully.  In 
1764  the  Chevalier  de  Mazan  sent  to  Spain, 
from  his  plantation  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  some  sugar,  pronounced  by 
courtesy  equal  to  the  Muscovado  of  St. 
Domingo.  The  yield  was  said  to  be  three 
thousand  pounds  to  the  acre.    The  next 


year  the  French  Colonial  Treasurer  Des- 
trehan  and  others,  erected  works  like  those 
of  Dubrcuil,  and  the  first  by  the  Spaniards 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  But  in  1769 
all  attempts  were  abandoned.  The  exports 
of  the  city  at  this  time  were  lumber,  indigo, 
peltries,  tobacco,  tar,  rice,  corn  and  cotton. 
Dubreuil  had  some  years  before  invented  a 
machine  for  cleaning  cotton  (see  voL  1,  p. 
851),  and  was  now  the  richest  planter  in 
the  colony.  He  had  five  hundred  slaves,  a 
brickyard,  an  indigo  plantation,  a  nursery 
for  silkworms,  and  gathered  annually  eight 
to  ten  thousand  pounds  of  vegetable  or 
myrtle  wax  from  the  Ilyrica  Ctri/era,  of 
which  he  had  several  nurseries.  No  other 
attempts  were  made  with  sugar  for  nearly 
twenty-five  ycnrs.  In  1790  M.  Solis,  a 
Spaniard,  at  Terre  Boeuf,  cultivated  the 
cane  for  making  tafia  or  rum  from  the  Juice, 
which  sold  readily.  But  he  bad  failed  in 
making  sugar.  In  1791  he  sold  bis  lands 
and  apparatus  to  A.  Mendez,  who  employed 
Morin,  as  stated  in  the  text,  to  make  and 
even  refine  sugar.  He  presented  some  di« 
minntive  loaves,  one  of  which  would  sweeten 
two  cups  of  coffee,  to  the  Spanish  intendaat. 
Vines  were  purchased  of  him  by  M.  BoH, 
who  made  the  next  and  most  snccessAil  ex* 
periment 
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was  inserted  a  boUow  tree  to  ezclnde  fresh  water,  and  the  brine  was 
raised  bj  a  sweep  and  pole,  worked  day  and  night  by  snccessiye  relays 
of  men.  Abont  one  hundred  pounds  of  salt  were  made  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  at  a  cost  of  at  least  three  dollars  per  bushel.  It  was  very 
dark  and  inferior  in  quality,  being  much  impregnated  with  chloride  of 
lime.  Every  fifty  pounds  required  eight  hundred  gallons  of  water  to  be 
eraporated.  This  was  the  first  salt  made  in  the  Muskingum  valley.  The 
furnace  consisted  of  two  ranges  of  twelve  kettles  each.  The  saline  was 
forty  miles  from  Waterford,  from  which,  during  the  winter,  provisions 
were  packed  on  horses,  and  salt  sent  to  the  settlements  in  the  same  way. 
After  three  or  four  years  the  springs  passed  into  other  hands  and  finally 
to  the  state,  which  leased  them  at  a  fixed  rate.^ 

Dnring  this  year  also  the  Ohio  valley  first  began  to  be  supplied  with 
salt  from  the  Onondaga  salines  through  the  enterprise  of  General  O'Hara, 
who,  in  connection  with  Major  Craig,  also  made  arrangements  for  the 
erection  of  the  first  permanent  glass  works  in  Pittsburg.' 

The  first  paper  mill  west  of  the  Alleghanies  was  put  in  operation  four 
miles  east  of  Brownsville,  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvahia.  It  was  the 
"Red  Stone  Paper  Mill,"  and  was  erected  by  Samuel  Jackson  and  Jona- 
than Sharpless,  two  ingenious  mechanics  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who 
had  been  raised  near  the  extensive  paper  mill  of  the  Gilpins  on  the 
Brandywine.  Brownsville  (Red  Stone  Old  Fort)  then  contained  twenty* 
four  grist,  saw,  oil,  and  fulling  mills.  A  profitable  business  was  done 
in  building  Kentucky  boats,  which  were  constructed  annually  to  the 
nnmber  of  one  hundred  of  twenty  tons  each,  for  the  transportation  of 
emigrants  to  Maysville  and  other  points  in  Kentucky. 

Discrimination  was  first  made  at  the  Treasury  Department  in  the  value 
of  domestic  and  foreign  merchandise  exported.  The  total  value  of  ex- 
ports reached  the  sum  of  $67,064,097,  an  increase  in  five  years  of 
$48,052,056.  Of  the  total,  $40,764,097  was  from  domestic  produce  and 
manufacture.     The  imports  amounted  to  $81,436,164.' 

Gaslights  were  made  and  exhibited  by  Peter  Ambrose  &  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  fire-works,  at  their  amphitheatre  in  Arch  street  above  Eighth, 
Philadelphia.  The  infla'mmable  air  issued  from  orifices  in  bent  tubes  in 
figures  of  an  Italian  parterre,  masonic  emblems,  etc. 

John  Fitch  navigated  a  yawl  by  steam,  with  a  screw  propeller,  on  the 
Collect  or  Fresh  Water  Pond,  north  of  the  present  City  Hall  in  New 
York. 
Robert  Fulton,  residing  in   England  as  an  engineer,  published  in 

(1)  HUdreth'a  Pioneer    Hlitory  of   the         (2)  Soe  vol.  1,  pp.  243.  293. 
Okio  Valley,  p.  47».  (3)  Sejrbort, }).  466. 
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London  a  Treatise  on  the  Improyement  of  Canal  Navigation,  quarto, 
illustrated  by  seventeen  plates  and  a  portrait  His  4>lans  were  strongly 
recommended  by  the  British  Board  of  Agriculture,  under  the  presidency 
of  Sir  John  Sinclair.  On  this  subject,  which  chiefly  engaged  his  atten- 
tion at  this  time,  he  contributed  some  essays  in  1795  to  the  London 
Morning  Star,  and  sent  copies  of  his  writings  to  the  United  States, 
setting  forth  the  advantages  of  canals.  He  obtained  a  patent  from  the 
British  government  for  canal  improvements  and  soon  after  went  to 
France  to  introduce  them  there. 

The  manufacture  of  printing  types  was  about  this  time  permanently 
established  in  Philadelphia  by  Messrs.  Archibald  Binney  and  James 
Ronaldson,  who  soon  after  introduced  the  hand  mould,  since  known  in 
Europe  as  the  American,  the  greatest  improvement  made  since  the  inven- 
tion of  the  art.  It  enabled  a  man  to  cast  six  thousand  types  in  a  day, 
instead  of  four  thousand  as  by  the  old  process.  The  success  of  the  pro- 
prietors was  decisive. 

Eleven  patents,  out  of  the  total  number  of  forty-three,  were  this  year 
granted  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  nails  and  brads,  the 
greater  part  of  them  relating  to  the  cutting  and  heading  of  nails  by 
machinery.  The  first  patent  recorded  for  a  machine  combining  those 
operations,  was  taken  out  by  Isaac  Oarretson  of  Pennyslvania  (Nov. 
16) ;  and  was  followed  by  another  for  the  same  process,  to  Qeorge 
Chandler  of  Maryland  (Dec.  12).  Daniel  French,  of  Conn.,  patented 
(Dec.  23)  improvements  in  the  manufacture  both  of  cut  and  wrought 
nails.  Oliver  Evans  patented  (May  28)  an  improvement  in  burr  mill- 
stones, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  manufacturers  in  the  country. 
Four  patents  related  to  the  manufacture  of  leather,  including  one  for 
making  sumach,  and  one  to  James  Stansfield  (Nov  16),  for  an  improve- 
ment in  splitting  sheep  skins,  the  first  of  that  kind  on  the  records.  Of 
the  same  date,  was  a  patent  to  the  English  engineer,  Mark  Isamlard 
Brunei,  for  a  method  of  ruling  books  and  paper ;  and  one  to  Apollos 
Kinsley  of  Conn.,  for  an  improvement  in  the  printing  press,  which  has 
since  been  the  subject  of  over  100  patents  in  America. 

Samuel  Lee,  Jr.,  of  Conn.,  also  received  (April  30)  a  patent  for  the 
"  Composition  of  bilious  pills,"  the  first  of  that  class  of  inventions. 
Lee's  Windham  pills,  and  Lee's  New  London  pills,  the  subject  of  three 
or  four  patents  by  him  and  his  son  S.  H.  P.  Lee,  were  highly  popular 
for  a  long  period. 

Another  invention  of  the  empirical  class,  which  created  much  sensa- 
tion for  several  years,  was  a  method  of  "removing  pains,  etc.,  by  metallic 
points,"  commonly  known  as  the  "metallic  tractors;"  patented  by  Elisha 
Perkins  of  Connecticut,  Feb.  19th.    It  was  a  kind  of  galvanic  applica- 
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tioD,  for  curing  disease  by  the  use  of  steel  and  brass  points.  The  delu* 
son  of  Perkinism  "extended  even  to  Enrope ;  bat  the  author  of  it,  who 
also  invented  an  antiseptic  medicine,  fell  a  victim  to  misplaced  confi- 
dence in  his  own  nostmms,  while  combating  the  yellow  fever  in  New 
York,  in  1799.  Btit  his  son  established,  in  London,  a  Perkinean  institn- 
tioi  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Rivers. 
The  tractors  toon  fell  into  neglect,  bat  were  the  occasion  of  a  very  clever 
ntire  entitled  "  Terrible  Traetoration,  a  Poem  by  Christopher  Ganstic,'' 
pablished  in  London  in  1803,  and  written  by  an  American.^ 

The  impnlse  given  to  agricnltare  at  this  time,  attracted  moch  attention 
to  labor-saving  machines,  applicable  to  the  principal  staples  of  the 
coQDtrj.  Several  machines  for  threshing  and  cleaning  wheat,  rice,  and 
other  grains,  and  inventions  connected  with  flour-mills,  had  already  been 
patented.  The  success  of  Whitney  had  given  a  prominence  to  the 
cotton  crop,  and  this  year,  three  patents  were  granted  for  improvements 
in  ginning  cotton.  The  most  important  of  these,  was  one  issued  May 
12,toHogden  Holmes,  who,  early  in  the  last  year,  appeared  as  a  formida* 
Ue  contestant  of  Whitney's  invention,  which,  until  then,  had  only  to 
contend  with  the  roller  gin.  Holmes'  machine  was  the  same  in  principle 
as  Whitney's,  but  had  the  teeth  cut  in  circular  runs  of  iron,  instead  of 
being  made  of  wires,  as  was  the  case  in  the  earlier  forms  of  Whitney's 
gin.  From  this  circumstance  it  was  called  the  8aw  gin.  It  was  the 
occasion  of  his  principal  law-suits  afterward.'    While  embarrassed  with 


(1)  Cftses  of  cures  to  the  number  of  five 
thousand  were  published  in  England,  with 
certiSeates  from  eight  profcsson,  forty  phy- 
.*iciaQ4  ind  surgeons,  and  thirty  clergymen. 
Tbe  tractors  were  much  ridiculed  by  the 
BNieal  profesfion,  and  their  popularity  was 
■bon  lived.  In  1801,  Thomas  Qreen  Fes- 
Nndeo,  of  N.  Hampshire,  the  author  of  the 
poem  referred  to,  visited  London  to  intro- 
<tvee  a  new  hydraulic  machine.  Not  suc- 
(veding  in  his  object,  he  produced,  under 
cireumetancea  of  much  pecuniary  distress, 
the  "  Terrible  Traetoration,"  in  relation  to 
Perkins's  tractors,  and  its  success  was  so 
eooplete  as  to  relieve  its  author,  and  give 
oeca^ioQ  for  several  editions  in  England. 
It  wai  enlarged  and  reprinted  in  this  coun> 
irj,  in  1S06,  as  "  The  Modem  Philosopher," 
»nd  in  another  edition  before  his  death  in 
1837. 

(2)  Whitney  afterward  proved,  that  the 
Ue«  of  teeth  instead  of  wires  bad  early  oc- 
cvnd  to  him.    That  the  principle  was  the 


same  in  both,  was  ingeniously  demonstrated 
by  Whitney  at  one  of  the  trials,  by  sinking 
the  plate  below  the  surface  of  the  cylinder, 
so  as  to  make  the  saw  teeth  look  like  tciret ; 
and  preparing  another  cylinder,  in  which 
the  wire  teeth  were  made  to  look  like  taw 
teeth.  When  produced  in  court,  the  wit- 
nesses swore  the  »aio  teeth  upon  Whitney, 
and  the  wire  teeth  upon  Uolmes;  upon 
which  the  judge  declared  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  proceed  any  farther,  the  principle 
in  both  being  manifestly  the  same.  So  in- 
veterate was  the  purpose  to  defraud  him, 
that,  on  a  similar  occasion,  he  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  prove  in  court,  that 
the  machine  had  even  been  used  in  Georgia, 
although  at  the  same  moment,  three  sepa- 
rate sets  of  tho  machinery  were  in  motion, 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  building  in  which 
the  court  sat;  and  so  near,  that  the  rattling 
of  the  wheels  could  be  distinctly  heard  on 
the  stops  of  the  Court  House.  Few  men  in 
Georgia,  at  one  time,  dare  testify  to  l\i« 
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this  new  riyal,  and  an  eyident  general  intention  to  invade  his  patent, 
and  barthened  with  debt,  Whitney  arrived  in  New 'Haven  about  April 
1795,  to  find  himself  reduced  to  bankruptcy,  by  the  destruction  of  his 
shop  and  all  his  machines  and  papers,  by  fire  only  the  day  before  his 
arrival.  At  the  time  the  rival  gin  of  Holmes  was  patented,  Miller  and 
Whitney  had  thirty  gins  in  operation,  at  eight  different  place^  in 
Georgia ;  some  carried  by  oxen  or  horses,  and  some  by  water ;  and  about 
$10,000  invested  in  real  estate  connected  therewith.  While  en- 
deavoring to  borrow  money  at  twelve  per  cent,  their  operations  were 
nearly  brought  to  a  stand,  by  reports  from  London,  that  the  staple  was 
greatly  injured  by  the  machine,  a  judgment  which  was  soon  reversed. 
Through  these  and  similar  difficulties,  the  energy  and  confidence  of 
Whitney  enabled  him  to  persevere. 

Three  patents  were  taken  out  by  the  ingenious  Amos  Whittemore,  of 
Cambridge  Mass.,  one  of  them  for  an  improved  self-acting  loom  for 
weaving  duck,  believed  to  be  similar  in  principle  to  the  power  loom  now 
in  use. 

President  Washington,  on  meeting  Congress  for  the  last  time,  called 
their  attention  to  the  necessity  of  a  naval  force,  to  insure  respect  to  a 
neutral  commerce,  and  the  desirableness  of  beginning,  without  delay,  to 
provide  and  lay  up  materials  for  the  building  and  equipping  ships  of  war, 
in  which  the  nation  might  proceed  by  degrees,  as  its  resources  rendered 
it  practicable  and  convenient.  "  Congress,"  he  observes,  "  have  repeatedly 
and  not  without  success,  directed  their  attention  to  the  encouragement 
of  manufactures.  The  object  is  of  too  much  consequence  not  to  insure 
a  continuance  of  their  efforts,  in  every  way  which  shall  appear  eligible. 
As  a  general  rule,  manufactures  on  public  account  are  inexpedient.  .  . 
But  to  the  extent  of  the  ordinary  demand  for  the  public  service,  were 
they  not  recommended  by  strong  considerations  of  natural  policy,  as  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  ?  Ought  our  country  to  remain  in  such 
cases  dependent  on  foreign  supply ;  precarious,  because  liable  to  be  in- 
terrupted ?  If  the  necessary  articles  should,  in  this  mode,  cost  more  in 
time  of  peace,  will  not  the  security  and  independence  thence  arising,  prove 
an  ample  compensation  ?" 

The  President,  in  the  same  speech,  again  called  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  the  subject  of  a  national  university  and  of  a  military  academy; 
and  was  the  first  to  suggest,  on  that  occasion,  the  importance  of  a 

•imple  fuotfl  within  their  knowledge,  in  re-  the  defendant,  was  given  against  tbem.    A 

ference  to  the  machine.     The  issue  of  the  second  trial  could  not  be  obtained,  nntil 

first  trial  thej  were  able  to  obtain  early  in  their  business  had  been  nearly  destroyed  by 

the  next    year,  contrary   to    the    pointed  surreptitious  gins. — O/msfecTt  lf«motr. 
charge  of  the  judge  and  the  expectation  of 
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Ditional  Boud  of  Ag^cnltmre,  "charged  with  collectiiig  and  difftasfng 
infiHiiiatiou,  and  'enabled  by  preminms  and  small  pecnnlary  aids,  to 
encourage  and  assist  a  spirit  of  discoTcry  and  ImproTement"  Societies 
of  that  kind,  he  obserred,  had  been  fonnd  to  be  "  reiy  cheap  instmments 
of  immense  national  benefits."  He  had,  nearly  three  years  before, 
eopimnnicated  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  eminent  agricnltmrist,  the  out- 
lines of  such  an  organisation  for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  but  feared 
the  country  was  not  yet  prepared  to  sustain  one  with  Congressional  aid. 
A  national  Agricultural  Society  was  not  formed  until  1809. 

The  Andersonian  University  at  Olasgow,  was  this  year  incorporated, 
by  the  magistrates  and  council  of  that  city.  The  bequest  of  Dr.  Ander- 
lon  proTided  for  colleges  of  Medicine,  Law,  Theology,  and  the  Arts. 
The  last  of  these,  under  Dr.  Oeorge  Birkbeck — ^who,  in  1T99,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  instituted  a  course  of 
lectures  to  mechanics,  on  elementary  science  and  philosophy — became 
the  first  practical  school  for  the  operative  classes,  and  the  parent  of 
Mechanics'  Institutes  throughout  the  world. 

Benjamin  (Thompson)  Count  Bumford  of  Munich,  a  native  of  New 
England,  presented  $5,000  to  the  American  Acadamy  of  Arts  and 
Sdences,  as  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  given  once  in  two 
years,  as  a  premium  to  the  author  of  the  most  important  discovery  or 
improvement  in  heat  and  light,  in  any  part  of  America  or  its  islands.  * 

Col.  Matthew  Lyon,  who,  in  1T83,  commenced  the  erection  of.  mills 
it  Fair  Haven,  Yt.,  bad  in  operation,  previous  to  this  year,  one  famace 
sad  two  forges,  one  slitting  mill,  one  printing  office,  one  paper  mill, 
(bmlt  in  1*794,)  one  saw  mill,  and  one  grist  mill.  His  printing  was  done 
00  paper  manufactured  by  himself,  from  the  bark  of  basswood.  He  had 
emigrated  from  Ireland  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  was  sold  in  Connecti- 
CQtforhis  passage.' 

One  of  the  earliest  manufactories  in  the  United  States,  of  any  extent, 
for  spinning  and  weaving  flax,  hemp,  and  tow,  by  water  power,  was  that 
170*9  ^^  J&uies  Davenport,  put  in  operation  with  patent  machinery, 
within  the  last  twelve  months,  at  the  Olobe  Mills,  at  the  north 
^d  of  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  It  was  visited,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  by  Washington  and  several  members  of  Congress,  who  were 
higblj  pleased  with  the  ingenuity  and  novelty  of  the  machinery.  The 
Prendent  in  particular  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the 
Patentee,  Mr.  Davenport,  and  an  earnest  wish  that  a  work  so  honorable 
to  the  infant  manufactories  of  the  Union,  might  be  extended  to  different 

(1)  Holmes'a  Annalf.  (S)  Hayward's  Gawttotr  of  Yermont 
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parts  of  the  coantry.  The  labor  was  chiefly  performed  by  boys ;  ooe 
of  whom  was  able  to  spin,  in  a  day  of  ten  hoars,  292,000  feet  of  flax  or 
hempen  thread,  using  twenty  to  forty  pounds  of  flax  or  hemp,  according 
to  its  fineness.  One  boy  could  also  weave,  on  the  machinery,  fifteen  to 
twenty  yards  of  sail  cloth  in  a  day.  Specimens  of  the  spinning  and 
weaving  were  deposited  in  Peale^s  Museum  for  public  inspection.  It 
was  the  purpose  of  the  proprietor  to  manufacture  the  machinery  for 
sale.  But  he  died  soon  after,  and  the  machinery  of  the  Globe  factory 
was  sold  in  April,  1798,  and  the  business  broken  up. 

On  the  failure  of  a  bill  introduced  in  Congress,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  a  resolution 
of  the  House,  and  favored  by  the  mercantile  classes,  to  lay  a  direct  tax 
on  lands,  houses,  and  slaves,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  upon  the 
Treasury,  the  following  additions  were  made  (March  3)  to  the  existing 
duties  upon  imports,  viz. :  On  brown  sugar,  one  half  cent  per  pound ; 
Bohea  tea,  two  cents ;  molasses,  one  cent  per  gallon ;  on  velvets  and 
velverets,  and  muslins  and  muslinets,  and  other  cotton  goods  not  printed, 
stained,  or  colored,  two  and  a  half  per  centum  ad  valorem.  The  duty 
on  the  above  descriptions  of  woven  fabrics,  was  thereby  made  twelve 
and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  value,  or  the  same  as  on  printed  and  stained 
goods.* 

By  an  act  of  the  same  date,  option  granted  to  the  distiller  by  the  law 
of  8th  June,  1792^  either  to  pay  an  annual  duty  of  fifty-four  cents  per 
gallon  on  the  capacity  of  the  still,  or  at  the  rate  of  seven  cents  a  gallon 
upon  the  quantity  of  spirits  distilled,  was  withdrawn  after  30th  June. 
In  lieu  of  the  duty,  he  was  thenceforth  to  pay  for  a  license  to  use  any 
such  still  for  two  weeks,  six  cents  per  gallon  upon  its  capacity,  including 
the  head  ;  for  one  mouth  ten  cents  per  gallon  ;  for  two  months  eighteen 
cents ;  and  six  cents  per  gallon  additional  for  every  additional  month  up 
to  six  months.* 

On  Jan.  14,  Congress  prohibited,  until  the  end  of  the  next  session,  the 
exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  allowed  them  to  be  imported 
duty  free  for  two  years.  The  prohibition  was  renewed  at  the  expiration 
of  the  act,  for  another  year.* 

In  July,  duties  were  laid  by  Congress  on  stamped  vellum,  parchment, 
and  paper,  to  commence  1st  July,  1798,  and  continue  until  4th  March, 
1803.* 

An  additional  duty  of  eight  cents  per  bushel  (making  it  twenty 
cents)  was  imposed  on  salt  imported  in  United  States  vessels,  with  aa 

(1)  Laws  U.  S.,  vol.  3,  ch.  64.  (3)  Ibid.  vol.  4,  ch.  2. 

(2)  Ibid.  vol.  3,  cb.  65.  (4)  Ibid.  vol.  4,  ch.  11. 
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•ddidonal  ten  per  cent  when  brongbt  io  foreign  yeBsels.  An  allow* 
nice  of  twelTe  cents  per  barrel  on  pickled  fish  exported,  aod  an  addition 
ofthirty-ibree  and  one  tbird  percent  to  tbe  allowance  before  granted 
to  Tevela  in  tbe  bank  or  otber  cod  fiaberies,  were  also  authorized.  This 
law  continued  in  force  nntil  April  12tb,  1800,  when  the  act  of  1792  was 
reriTcd  for  ten  years,  and  the  additional  allowances  autboriied  by  it 
tnd  by  the  above  act,  were  continued  only  so  long  as  the  correspondent 
duties  on  salt^  respectiYely  for  which  they  were  granted,  were  paid.' 

On  Jnne  20,  the  first  laws  were  enacted  in  New  York  respecting  salt 
works,  and  the  first  leases  of  lots  at  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs  were 
made  by  the  state,  to  mannfactnrers  nnder  a  commissioner,  who  required 
them  to  make  contracts  at  not  aboTC  sixty  cents  a  bushel,  and  to  pay  a 
duty  to  the  state  of  four  cents  per  bushel 

The  dty  and  suburbs  of  Philadelphia  contained  at  this  time,  ten  rope- 
itUo,  which  manufactured  about  800  tons  of  hemp  annually ;  thirteen 
iKcweriea,  said  to  consume  50,000  bushels  of  barley  yearly ;  six  sugar 
Imwks;  seTcn  hair  powder  manufactories;  two  mm  distiUeries  and  one 
neti^iig distillery ;  three  card  manufactories;  fifteen  manufactories  for 
wtlMttware,  six  for  chocolate,  and  four  for  mustard ;  three  for  cut  nails 
ttd  OM  for  patent  nails ;  one  for  steel ;  one  for  aquafortis ;  onef  or  sal- 
unmooisc  and  Glauber's  salt  (which  supplied  the  whole  Union  with 
tbe  Utter  article) ;  one  for  oil  colors ;  eleven  for  brushes ;  two  for  but- 
tons; one  for  morocco  leather,  and  one  for  parchment ;  besides  gunmakers, 
copper-smiths,  hatters  (of  which  there  were  300  in  the  state,  who  made 
HOOO  fur,  and  161,000  wool  hats  annually);  tin-plate  workers,  tjpe- 
foonders,  coach  makers,  cabinet  makers,  ship-builders,  and  a  variety  of 
otken  The  city  contained  thirty-one  printing  offices,  four  of  which 
ittoed  daily  gazettes,  and  two  others  semi-weekly  gazettes,  one  of  them 
in  tbe  French  language ;  besides  two  weekly  journals,  one  of  them  in 
German.  The  other  offices  were  engaged  in  printing  books,  pamphlets, 
€te.  The  catalogue  of  books  for  sale  in  the  city,  contained  upwards  of 
300  Beta  of  Philadelphia  editions,  besides  a  greater  variety  of  maps  and 
eiitrU,  than  was  to  be  found  any  where  else  in  America.' 

The  United  Brethren  at  Nazareth,  Pennsylvania,  had  in  operation 
a  factory  for  spinning  and  twisting  cotton,  and  had  recently  begun  to* 
draw  wax  tapers. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  "  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Society," 
the  proprietors  of  extensive  glass  works  with  hydraulic  appurtenances, 
^  niilet  west  of  Albany  on  the  great  Schoharie  Road,  was  incorporated 
by  ^0  state.     The  business  was  commenced  about  nine  years  before, 

(1)  lUd.  ToL  4,  eb.  U.  (2)  MorM'i  Gtsetteer,  vol.  1. 
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and,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Legislature,  at  this  time  presented  one 
of  the  most  conspicnons  examples  of  private  manafactoring  enterprise 
in  the  country.  * 

Robert  Fulton,  in  company  with  Joel  Barlow  of  Connecticut, 
then  residing  in  Paris  as  a  merchant,  made  experiments  upon  the  Seine 
with  a  submarine  yessel. 

The  first  steamboat  on  the  Hudson  was  this  year  built  by  Chancellor 
Livingston.  A  steamboat  with  paddle  wheels  at  the  sides,  built  at 
Bordentown,  N.  J.,  by  Samuel  Morey  and  Burgess  Allison,  was  navi- 
gated to  Philadelphia  and  back. 

The  first  American  vessel  on  Lake  Erie,  was  the  schooner  Washing' 
ton,  built  this  year  at  Four  Mile  Creek,  Erie,  Pa.  She  was  lost  soon 
after,  and  the  enterprise  was  not  repeated  for  some  time. 

Three  of  the  six  frigates  authorized  by  Congress,  in  IT 94,  were 
launched,  and  ordered  to  be  manned  and  put  in  service.  They  were  the 
Constitution,  built  at  Boston,  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia,  each 
of  forty-four  guns,  and  the  Constellation  of  thirty-eight  guns,  constructed 
at  Baltimore.  They  were  the  first  commissioned  and  afterwards  the 
most  conspicuous  for  their  success  of  any  in  the  naval  service,  antl  were 
the  only  naval  force  upon  which  the  United  States  relied,  in  the  un- 
pleasant relations  it  then  held  with  France,  growing  out  of  the  numer- 
ous hostile  decrees  and  predatory  acts  affecting  the  neutral  commerce 
of  the  Union,  which  compelled  the  government  to  annul  the  infracted 
treaty  with  that  power. 

The  emigration  this  year  to  western  New  York  from  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey  and  New  England,  exceeded  that  of  any  previous 
year.  The  Genesee  country  was  already  so  far  improved  that  the  inhabit- 
ants lived  in  comfort  and  even  luxury.  When  Messrs.  Gorham  &  Phelps, 
in  1*789,  opened  the  first  land  office  in  the  state,  there  was  not  a  white 
inhabitant  upon  the  tract.  In  1*793  there  were  at  least  six  thousand, 
and  it  contained  several  grist  and  saw  mills,  flying  stores,  churches,  and 
chapels.  An  academy  for  youth  at  Canandaigua  was  proposed  within 
two  years  after  the  settlement.  About  three  thousand  emigrants  arrived 
yearly,  and  the  improvements  were  rapid,  especially  in  regard  to  saw, 
grist,  and  merchant  flouring  mills,  potash  works,  roads  and  bridges,  etc. 
"  The  Bath  Gazette"  newspaper  was  started  in  1796,  and  a  sloop  of  forty 
tons  was  built  about  the  same  time  to  run  as  a  packet  between  Geneva 
and  Catharines  Town  on  Seneca  Lake.  Her  launching  drew  together 
for  the  first  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  the  number  of  several 
thousand,  who  were  mutually  astonished  at  their  own  numbers.     A  press 

'  (1)  See  ToL  1,  p.  240. 
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and  weekly  paper  were  the  same  year  started  at  Geneva  with  eight  hun- 
dred sabscribers,  who  before  six  months  increased  to  one  thousand. 
Flax  and  hemp  were  cultivated  on  the  Qenesee  Flats.  Wheat  and 
Indian  com  were  abundantly  grown,  and  flour  equal  to  any  on  the  conti« 
nent  was  made  at  numerous  mills.  From  the  Apple  and  peach  orchards 
of  the  Mohawk,  fruit  was  supplied  in  great  plenty.  One  farmer  made 
in  a  season  one  hundred  barrels  of  cider,  another  furnished  a  distillery 
with  one  hundred  bushels  of  peaches,  and  a  third  sold  cider  to  the  value 
of  twelve  hundred  dollars.  A  very  considerable  brewery  was  this  year 
set  up  by  a  Scotchman  at  (Geneva.  Whisky,  previously  brought  four 
hundred  miles  from  Northumberland,  Penn.,  and  sold  at  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  gallon,  was  now  made  in  considerable  quantity.  Fifteen 
familes  in  No.  4,  seventh  range,  made  two  tons  of  maple  sugar  in  a 
season.  During  the  following  year  a  respectable  mercantile  house  in 
Baltimore,  built  merchant  mills  at  Tioga  Point  and  established  an  exten- 
sive manufactory  of  cordage  for  ships  from  the  hemp  of  the  Geneva 
Flats.  Arks  for  the  transportation  of  lumber,  flour,  and  other  produce, 
were  mtroduced  about  the  same  time.  Few  sections  of  the  country  have 
made  more  rapid  progress  in  population  and  industry.^ 

Among  the  patents,  about  fifty  in  number,  granted  this  year,  the  most 
important  were  those  to  Amos  Whittemore  (June  5),  for  an  improve- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  wool  cards,  and  Benjamin  Seymour  (June 
26),  for  rollers  for  slitting  and  other  mills  for  rolling  iron,  both  of 
which  have  been  in  extensive  use  to  the  present  time.     Eli  Terry  of  Con- 
necticut, the  first  extensive  clock  manufacturer  in  that  state,  received 
(NoY.  27)  letters  patent  for  an  improvement  in  clocks,  time-keepers,  and 
watehes.     Several  were  granted  for  nailmaking,  and  for  threshing,  and 
other  agricultural  machines,  and  six  for  improvements  in  stoves,  chim- 
neys, and  fireplaces.    The  last  was  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  the  portrait- 
painter.     He  also  patented  an  improvement  in  bridges,  which  were  the 
subject  of  three  other  patents  beside.     One  of  these  last  was  given  to 
Timothy  Palmer  of  Newbury  port,  Mass.,  who  had  previously  constructed 
bridges  over  the  Merrimack  and  other  New  England  rivers,  and  after- 
ward built  one  at  Easton,  Pa.,  and  the  Schuylkill  Permanent  Bridge 
&t  Philadelphia,  which  were  all  regarded  as  triumphs  of  engineering 
^^ill,  and  led  to  the  general  approval  and  adoption  of  his  architectural 
principles. 

Eli  Whitney,  having  abandoned  all  hopes  of  pecuniary  advantage  from 

170Q  ^^®  cotton  gin,  entered  into  contract  with  the   United   States 

government  to  make  ten  thousand  stand  of  muskets  at  the  price 

(1)  Doo.  Hiji  N.  T.,  bj  O'CalUghao,  toI.  2. 
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of  $13.40  each;  foar  thoasand  to  be  delivered  on  or  before  Sept 
80,  1799,  and  the  remainder  in  one  jear  from  that  time.  He  proceeded 
to  erect  a  complete  and  extensive  gun  factory  in  the  town  of  Hamden,  a 
few  miles  from  New  Haven,  where  the  village  of  Whitnejville  now  stands. 
In  consequence  of  the  works  having  to  be  constmcted,  machinery  and 
tools  made,  and  much  of  it  invented,  raw  materials  collected,  etc.,  the 
contract  was  not  finally  closed  until  January,  1809,  during  which  time 
his  genius  was  so  impressed  upon  every  part  of  the  works  as  to  render 
it  a  model  establishment  for  the  whole  country.' 

A  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Arts, 
was  established  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York. 

The  dismissal  of  American  envoys  from  France,  and  other  hostile  de» 
crees,  produced  great  indignation  and  a  disposition  to  vote  **  millions  for 
defence,  not  one  cent  for  tribute."  For  the  protection  of  commerce, 
Congress  authorized  the  President  to  cause  to  be  built,  purchased,  or 
hired,  not  exceeding  twelve  vessels  of  twenty-two  guns  each.  To  carry 
the  intentions  of  government  into  effect,  with  greater  system,  a  new 
Executive  Department,  that  of  the  navy,  was  established.  Ten. small 
vessels  were  authorized  to  be  built,  purchased,  and  fitted  out  as  galleys. 
Armed  vessels,  offered  by  private  persons  on  favorable  terms,  were  to  be 
accepted.  A  marine  corps,  consisting  of  the  several  grades  of  officers 
and  privates,  was  established.  Three  additional  ships  of  tbirty-two  guns 
each,  were  authorized  to  be  built,  for  which  $600,000  were  appro- 
priated.' 

The  manufacture  of  com  brooms,  on  a  small  scale,  for  the  New  York 
market,  was  commenced  by  the  United  Society  of  Shakers  in  Watervliet, 
N.  Y.,  who  began  in  1791  to  raise  broom  com  on  the  alluvial  lands  of 
the  Mohawk.  The  handles  were  made  of  soft  maple  turned  in  a  foot 
lathe,  and  the  twine  was  wound  upon  the  husk  by  means  of  a  cylinder 
turned  by  a  crank,  while  the  handle  was  held  in  one  hand  and  the  brush  in 
the  other.  This  simple  mechanism  was  afterward  improved  by  adding  a 
bench  to  the  roller  fitted  to  a  frame  in  the  bench,  and  a  rag  wheel  to  hold 
the  cord  when  wound  by  a  short  crank  as  before.  The  brooms  sold  for 
fifty  cents  each,  and  two  dozen  a  day  was  an  achievement  equal  to  seven 
or  eight  dozen  at  present  The  original  society  at  the  Shaker  settlement 
still  carry  on  the  business  somewhat  extensively,  and  all  other  societies 
of  Shakers  throughout  the  Union  to  a  greater  or  less  extent' 

(1)  S«eTo1. 1,  p.  51S. — 01  mst«d'f  Memoir.     Philadelphia,  abovt  1790,  eommeneed  the 

(2)  Laws  United  8tatet,  toL  4»  ehaps.  ftnt  domeittie  maaafmcture  of  broomp,  fram 
48,  63,  56,  81,  89,  99.  the    pannidea    of  broom    com   (Sorghvni 

(S)  Bei\|amin  Atkinson,  of  Bjberry  town-  taeeharatttm),  a  plant  said  to  hara  been 
ship,  BOW  a  part  of  the  eoBJoUdated  eity  of     im  laitad  ia  this  eaontry  bj  Dr.  Fnaklia, 
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The  President  wts  empowered  to  pnrcbaee  cannon^  arms  and  ammo- 
filtioD^  for  which  $800,000  were  appropriated,  or  if  more  practicable  he 
might  lease  for  a  term  of  yean,  or  porchase  in  fee  simple  for  the 
Voited  States,  one  or  more  suitable  fdaces,  and  establish  foanderies 
sad  armories  for  the  casting  and  mannfactare  of  cannon  and  small  arms, 
for  which  he  was  aathorized  to  employ  artificers  and  laborers  under 
proper  superintendents.  An  annnal  account  of  expenditares  was  to  be 
laid  before  Congress.  The  armory  at  Harper'd  Ferry  was  established 
onder  this  act,  and  the  first  mnskets^  to  the  nnmber  of  298,  were  made 
there  in  1801J 

At  the  Springfield  armory  1044  muskets  were  made  this  year.  The 
Bomber  made  in  the  three  previoos  years  were  246,  888,  and  1028,  re- 
Bpeddrely.' 

To  meet  these  expenditures  a  direct  tax  was  for  the  first  time  laid  by 
Congress  (July  14),  to  the  amount  of  $200,000,  to  be  assessed  upon 
dwelling  houses,  lands,  and  slaves,  according  to  a  Talaation,  ordered  by 
a  prerious  act  Dwellings  were  to  pay  from  two*tenths  to  one  per  cent 
on  the  Taloation,  and  slaves  fifty  cents  each,  the  balance  to  be  assessed 
upon  lands.' 

On  May  19,  the  armed  national  galley.  President  Adams,  was  launched 
It  Pittsburg.     The  galley  Senator  Ross  was  then  on  the  stocks,  and  the 
two  were  among  the  earliest  sea-going  yessels  constructed  on  the  Ohio. 
A  brig  of  120  tons,  called  the  Arthur  St  Clair,  then  building  at  Mari- 
etta by  Commodore  Preble,  and  launched  the  next  year,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  sea-rigged  yessel  from  that  river/    After  going  to  Ha- 
naa,  she  was  sold  in  Philadelphia.     The  ship  John  Adams,  of  thirty- 
two  guns,  was  built  this  year,  at  Cochran's  ship*yard  in  Charleston, 
8.  C,  by  Paul  Pritchard. 

The  first  American  vessel  built  on  Lake  Ontario,  the  "  Jemima,"  of 
thirtj  tons,  was  also  launched  from  Hanford's  Laudiug,  three  miles 
Wow  Rochester. 

The  mannfacturing  town  of  Steubenville,  on  the  Ohio,  was  laid  out 
this  year,  by  James  Ross,  Esq.,  of  Pittsburg. 


^  t  tingle  teed  taken  from  an  imported 
vbiik,  tad  planted  in  hie  garden.  Mr.  At- 
^i^B  railed  the  com  and  made  the  hroomi 
biaielf  for  fonr  years,  when  he  at lodated 
*^  Bettkel  Croaedale.  They  Jolntlj  nip- 
jM  Philadelphia  and  neighboring  townf, 
'■hiiiort,  and  oceaaionallj  New  Tork,  until 
^1&  or  1816,  when  others  engaged  in  the 
^">(bmi,  in  eonieqaanee  of  tha  high  prloe 
^  Woo«s  dnring  the  war.  when  they  lold 
^kMpwdoMB.    TkeUinl 


ture  were  round,  and  secured  at  the  neek 
bj  horn  instead  of  twine,  retained  in  its 
place  bj  a  wooden  peg.  The  handles  were 
of  oak,  rough  shared  with  a  drawing  knife. 
The  business  is  still  continaed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

(1)  Ibid.,  Tol.  4,  ehap.  66. 

(2)  Seybert,  SS7. 

(3)  Laws  U.  8.,  toL  4,  ehap.  92. 

(4)  Craig's   Hist   Pitubnrg.  —  Browa'to 
W Mlira  Gmil%  SOe* 
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The  manufacture  of  straw  plait  or  braid  for  hats  ^nd  bonnets,  was 
originated  at  this  time,  in  Providence,  R.  I.  Miss  Betsy  Metcalf,  after- 
ward Mrs.  Baker,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  without  previous  instruc- 
tions, succeeded  in  making  from  oat  straw,  smoothed  with  her  scissors 
and  split  with  her  thumb-nail,  a  bonnet  of  seven  braids  with  bobbin  in- 
serted like  open  work,  and  lined  with  pink,  in  imitation  of  the  English 
straw  bonnets,  then  fashionable,  and  of  high  price.  It  was  bleached  by 
holding  it  in  the  vapor  of  burning  sulphur.  The  article  was  much  ad- 
mired, and  many  came  from  neighboring  towns  to  see  it,  and  to  order 
bonnets  for  themselves,  at  half  the  price  of  the  imported.  Young 
women  were  gratuitously  instructed  in  the  art  by  the  inventor,  and  this  laid 
the  foundation  of  an  extensive  branch  of  business  in  Providence,  Ded- 
ham,  Wrentham,  and  other  towns  in  New  England  and  throughout  the 
country.  * 

In  June,  1798,  Matthew  Carey  issued  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the 
American  Museum,  a  periodical  which  contributed  much  to  the  advance- 
ment of  literature  and  manufactures  in  the  United  States.  Twelve  con- 
secutive volumes  were  published  between  the  years  1787  and  1792,  but 
inadequate  means  compelled  the  editor,  long  a  disinterested  benefactor 
of  the  manufacturing  classes,  to  discontinue  it 

The  Cyclopedia,  in  18  volumes  quarto,  with  numerous  plates,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  was  also  issued  by  Thomas  Dobson  of 
Philadelphia.     Three  additional  volumes  were  afterward  published. 

The  manufacture  of  dye  stuffs  was  commenced  in  New  York  by  the 
founder  of  the  respectable  house  of  William  Partridge  &  Son,  still  en- 
gaged in  the  same  business.  Among  the  articles  first  introduced  in  this 
country  by  them,  were  lac  dye,  bichromate  of  potash^  argal,  peach  and 
Nicaragua  wood. 

Mr.  Tennant,  of  Glasgow,  this  year  patented  an  improved  method  of 
preparing  chloride  of  lime  for  bleaching,  which  had  an  important  influence 
upon  the  cotton  and  linen  manufacture. 

Long  cotton  began  first  to  be  generally  grown  as  a  crop  in  South 
Carolina  about  this  time. 

Samuel  Slater  entered  into  copartnership  with  Oziel  Wilkinson,  whose 


n)  This  traditional  account  of  the  hum- 
ble but  independent  origin  in  the  United 
States,  of  an  art  long  practiced  in  Tuscany 
and  other  Italian  states — but  then  of  recent 
introduction  in  England,  where  it  wai 
the  subject  of  a  patent,  in  May,  of  this 
year,  by  Peter  Boilcau — was  the  subject  of 
a  confirmatory  memoir,  read  by  Judge 
Staplesi  author  of  the  Annals  of  Proyideno^ 


before  the  Rhode  Island  Society  for  the 
encouragement  of  Domestic  Mannfacturet. 
Sept  29,  1858,  and  published  in  the  So- 
ciety's  Transactions.  It  is  also  authenti- 
cated  by  a  letter  written  a  few  yean  ago  by 
Mrs.  Baker,  who  made  a  fae  simile  of  the 
first  bonnet  braided  by  her,  which  was  de- 
posited ii)  the  Society's  ooUections. 
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dtoghter  he  had  nuuried,  and  Timothy  Green  and  William  Wilkinson, 
also  sons-in-law  of  the  latter,  under  the  firm  name  Samnel  Slater  &  Co., 
Ur.  Slater  owning  one  half  the  stock.  They  erected  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Pawtncket  river,  a  cotton  mill,  afterward  known  as  the  New  Mill^ 
which  was  the  second  bailt  by  Slater,  and  the  first  npon  the  Arkwright 
principle  in  Massachusetts.  Both  the  old  and  new  mills  were  superin- 
tended by  Slater,  who  receiyed  a  compensation  of  $1.50  per  diem  from 
asch,  and  by  his  laborious  and  constant  personal  attention,  OYcrcame  the 
numerous  difficulties  attending  first  enterprises. 

The  hands  in  this  mill  soon  after  revolted,  and  five  or  six  of  them  went 
to  Cumberland  and  erected  a  small  mill,  owned  by  Elisha  Waters  and  other 
persons,  named  Walcot    By  these  men  and  their  connections  several  fac- 
tories were  commenced  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  most  of  the  estab- 
Hshments  erected  from  1*790  to  1809  having,  in  fact,  been  buUt  by  men 
who  had  directly  or  indirectly  derived  the  knowledge  of  the  business 
from  Pawtncket,  the  cradle  of  the  cotton  manufacture.     Slater's  patterns 
ud  models  were  stolen  by  his  servants ;  his  improvements  thus  became 
extended  over  the  country,  and  the  business  was  rapidly  introduced  in 
other  places.^ 

The  large  Ramapo  or  Pierson's  Iron  works  on  the  Ramapo  river  in 
Hampsted,  Rockland  Co.,  New  York,  were  put  in  operation  this  year  by 
J.  G.  Pierson  k  Brothers.  They  consisted  of  a  forge,  rolling  and  slit- 
tiDg  mills,  works  for  cutting  and  heading  nails  by  water,  saw  and  grist 
mills,  etc'    The  nail  machine  was  patented  by  J.  G.  Pierson  in  March 

John  Fitch  navigated  a  model  steamboat  at  Bardstown,  Kentucky. 
The  Legislature  of  New  York  had  repealed,,  in  March,  the  law  granting 
special  privileges  to  Fitch,  and  transferred  them  to  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston for  twenty  years,  on  condition  that  he  should  within  twelve  months 
build  such  a  boat  to  go  four  miles  an  hour.  The  unfortanate  inventor  of 
the  steamboat,  having  previously  tried  his  fortunes  unsucccssfullj  in 
Europe,  died  in  the  course  of  the  year  at  Bardstown,  while  prosecuting 
lu8  claims  to  lands  purchased  in  Eentacky,  many  years  before,  and  just 
^  a  brighter  prospect  was  dawning  upon  him.  In  conformity  to  his 
^shes  he  was  buried  on  the  shores  of  the  Ohio,  that  be  might  repose 
"where  the  song  of  the  boatman  would  enliven  the  stillness  of  his  resting 
place, and  the  music  of  the  steam  engine  soothe  his  spirit." 

Experiments  in  steam  navigation,  with  a  boat  of  thirty  tons,  were 
made  near  New  York  by  Nicholas  I.  Rooseveldt  and  Robert  R.  Living- 
^^^1  soon  after  the  partner  of  Robert  Fulton,  who  during  the  year  pro- 

(1)  Memoir  of  SUiar.  (S)  Bpafford'i  Quetteer  of  N.  T. 
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posed  to  tho  Legislature  of  the  state  to  propel  a  yessel  by  steam  on  new 
principles,  if  assured  of  its  ezclnsive  advantages  when  snccessfuL 

RooscvcUlt,  in  connection  with  James  Snllivan,  took  ont  a  United 
States  patent  (May  31)  for  a  double  steam  engine,  and  soon  after  con- 
structed probably  the  first  effective  steam  engine,  after  those  of  Fitch, 
ever  built  in  America.  lie  completed  one  in  1800,  with  a  wooden  bailer, 
through  which  long  cylindrical  flues  or  heaters  wound  several  times 
before  entering  the  chimney.  It  was  for  the  use  of  the  Philadelphia 
water  works,  for  which  he  constructed  two  double  engines,  and  contracted 
to  supply  tliree  millions  of  gallons  of  water  daily  if  required,  with  the 
privilege  of  using  the  surplus  power  of  the  lower  engine  on  the  river 
Schuylkill  for  various  manufacturing  purposes. 

A  steam  saw  mill,  the  first  recorded,  was  patented  by  Robert  McEean 
(March  24).  David  Wilkinson,  an  ingenious  and  enterprising  machinist 
of  Pawturket,  who  rendered  Slater  and  the  early  cotton  manfactnrers 
much  service,  patented  a  screw  cutting  machine,  afterward  operated  by 
water  power  at  Pawtueket  Falls. 

Seven  or  eijrhi  patents  were  given  for  hydraulic  machinery  of  different 
kinds,  for  whieli  the  demand  was  becoming  extensive,  including  a  machine 
for  raising  watt  r  by  M.  I.  Brunei 

In  December,  Hon.  Hugh  Orr,  for  over  half  a  century  an  ingenious  and 
enterprising  mechanician  of  Bridge  water,  Mass.,  who  made  the  first 
mnskets,  oiul  bored  cannon,  and  the  first  cotton  machinery  in  this 
coantry,  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

Amos  Whiitemore  visited  England,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  patent  for  his  card  machinery.  On  his  return  the  same  year,  he 
j^^  formed  u  partnenthip  with  his  brother  and  Robert  WiDiams  of 
1799  Boston,  under  the  firm  style  of  Williams.  Whittemore  k  Co., 
and  commei.ced  the  manufacture  at  West  Cambridge,  where  the  bosinen 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  family  of  the  inventor,  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
present  time.     They  were  soon  able  to  finish  200  dozen  pair  per  week. 

The  sales  of  cotton  yarn  had  at  this  time  become  sufficiently  promis- 
ing to  induce  another  com})any  to  set  up  a  cotton  mill  in  Rhode  Island ; 
and  Messrs.  Almy.  Brown  &  Slater,  made  considerable  addition  to 
tlieir  *'o1d  mill."  Their  investments  during  the  next  seven  yean,  vera 
moiv  panicularly  in  the  business  of  spinning,  and  it  was  thenceforth  con- 
tinnaUy  on  tho  increase. 

Robert  Felt  on  this  year  introduced  into  Paris  the  first  pnaoimaJc 
painting,  aided  by  optical  iDosions.  ever  exhibited  in  that  city.' 

(1)  Smv^lu 
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The  patents  issued  .this  year,  incladed  one  to  Mark  Isambard  Bmnel, 
for  a  machine  for  writing  with  two  pens  (Jan.  It)  ;  to  John  Sears,  for  a 
machine  for  mannfactariug  salt  (Jan.  24).  The  patentee  was  an  enter- 
prising salt  mannfactarer  of  Cape  Cod,  Mass.  One  to  Benjamin  Dear- 
bom,  for  his  celebrated  steelyards  or  Patent  Balance  (Feb.  14);  to 
Jacob  Perkins,  for  an  improvement  in  making  nails  (Feb.  14)  ;  and  one 
to  the  same,  for  a  check  to  detect  counterfeits  (March  19).  Both  of 
these  last  were  valnable  inventions ;  to  Benjamin  Tyler  for  a  flax  and 
hemp  mill  (Feb.  26) ;  to  Charles  Whiting  of  Mass.,  for  extracting  oil 
from  cotton  seed  (Mar. 2)  ;'  and  to  Robert  R.  Livingston  of  New  York, 
for  manafactnring  paper. 

As  this  year  closes  the  century,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  state  of  commerce  in  the  country. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States  for  the  year,  was 
^1^,665,522,  of  which  $33,142,522  was  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufac- 
ture of  the  Union.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  was  estimated  at 
^19,069,148. 

New  York  this  year,  first  took  the  lead  of  other  states  in  the  amount 
of  its  exports,  which  were  $18,719,527.  The  other  states  ranked  in  the 
following  order,  as  to  the  value  of  their  exports ;  Maryland,  Pennsylva- 
iiia,  Massachusetts,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  North  Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  Delaware,  Vermont, 


(1)  In  1769-70,  Dr.  OH?,  of  Bethlehera, 

P*-i  presented  to  tho  Am.  Philosoph.  So- 

^<^i  through  Dr.  Bond,  a  sample  of  oil  made 

from  hulled  cotton  seed.     It  was  made, — as 

*ere  ipeciooens  of  the  oil  of  sunflower  seed 

•ihibited  at  the  same  time, — by  the   Mora- 

TiiDi  at  that  place,  and  in  much  the  same 

"'*7  as  iJDieed  oil,  at  the  rate  of  nine  pints 

'>r  oil  to  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  seed.     It  wan 

laid  to  be  used   medicinally  in  the  West 

tadies.— PAt^  Trant.  rol.  1.     The  London 

Society  of  Art«,  in  1783«  having  learned  that 

•otton  leed  yielded  oil  seed  cake  as  food  for 

rattle,  in  order  to  encourage  the  cultivation 

•feottOD,  offered  a  gold  medal  as  a  premium 

for  oil  expressed  from  cotton  seed,  and  oil 

eake  from  the   remaining  seed,  made   by 

planters  in  the  British  West  India  Islands, 

fo  quantities  of  not  less  than  one  ton  of  oil 

aod  Are  hundred  weight  of  cake.     A  silver 

medMl  WM  offered   for  smaller  quantities, 

and  the  premiami  were  uiniially  renewed 

6 


for  six  years.  But  the  large  quantity  re- 
quired appears  to  have  defeated  the  object. 
A  medal  was  offered  by  the  S.  C.  Agricul- 
tural Society  soon  after  its  organization  in 
1785,  for  oil  from  cotton  seed  and  other 
oleaginous  seed.  Patents  were  taken  out 
in  1819,  by  Daniel  Gillett  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  for  preparing  food  from  cotton  seed, 
and  the  next  year  by  Geo.  P.  Dlgges  of 
Virginia,  for  extracting  oil  from  the  seed. 
But  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  a  new 
source  of  profit  to  the  Southern  cotton 
planter,  has  been  found  in  the  manufacture 
of  oil  and  seed  cake,  from  the  thousands  of 
tons  of  seed  which  annually  encumbered 
the  estates,  or  was  used  on  tho  poorer  soils 
as  manure.  The  saving  to  be  thus  effected 
has  been  differently  estimated  at  from 
twenty  to  thirty  millions  of  dollars  annn- 
ally.  Some  sixteen  or  more  patents  have 
been  taken  out,  for  machines  for  hulling  the 
leed  for  that  purpose. 
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New  Jersey.  The  exports  (1*0111  Yermont  were  $20,480,  and  were  the 
first  from  that  state  of  which  retams  were  made. 

The  average  annual  exports  of  floar  from  the  United  States  daring 
the  last  five  years,  were  596,140  barrels ;  of  potash  4,62t  tons ;  of  pearl- 
ash  2,024  tons;  of  tobacco  74,100  hogsheads;  of  tar  52,712  barrels;  of 
pitch  7,145  barrels;  of  rosin  9,802,  and  of  turpentine  43,696  barrels. 
The  average  yearly  value  of  all  domestic  articles  exported  in  the  same 
period,  was  $32,822,965. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas, 
were  $3,504,092,  of  which  $447,824  were  domestic  articles.  The  im- 
ports from  the  same  were  $507,132.  St.  Genevieve  and  New  Bourbon, 
in  Upper  Louisiana  (now  Missouri),  produced  170,000  pounds  of  lead, 
of  which  36,000  pounds  were  sent  to  New  Orleans.  The  population  of 
St.  Louis  was  925. 

The  total  tonnage  of  every  description  belonging  to  the  Union,  was 
946,408  tons,  of  which  669,197  was  registered  tonnage  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade,  220,904  enrolled  in  the  coasting  trade,  itnd  the  balance 
was  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  and 
fisheries. 


CHAPTER   II, 

ANNALS  or  MANUFAOTURIS, 
1800—1810. 

DiREOTiNO  oor  attention,  first  to  those  acts  of  legislation,  which  may 
1»  said  to  have  had  a  direct  or  indirect  bearing  apon  manufacturing 

tfiiiA  ^°^^^^>  ^®  ^^^®'  ^^^^  ^^  ^®^-  ^^>  Congress  passed  an  act,  pro- 
^^  Tiding  for  the  second  census  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
fitttes,  to  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  August.  The  returns  gave 
the  total  population  of  twenty-one  states  and  territories,  as  5,819,763, 
of  which  number,  896,849  were  slayes. 

In  April,  the  law  relating  to  Patent  Rights,  was  modified  so  as  to 
Testore  to  aliens,  who  had  resided  two  years  within  the  United  States, 
tU  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  citizens,  under  the  act  of 
21  Feb.,  IT 93.  The  legal  representatives  of  a  deceased  inventor,  were 
empowered  to  receive  a  patent.  The  violation  of  the  rights  of  patentees 
^fts  made  punishable,  by  a  forfeiture  of  three  times  the  amount  of  the 
^wnages. 

The  quantity  of  spirits  distilled  in  the  United  States  from  foreign 
'fiaterials  (chiefly  in  the  Eastern  States),  during  the  year,  was  1,290^47^6 
P^hns,  and  from  domestic  materials  51,625  gallons,  on  which  the  gross 
*D»oant  of  duties  was  $142,77^.  The  aggregate  capacity  of  all  the 
•^Is  employed,  was 2,084,212  gallons;  upon  which  the  aggregate  duty 
^as  1372,561.  The  total  quantity  of  spirits  distilled  from  molasses 
»^nce  Jan.  1,  17^0,  was  23,148,404  gallons,  of  which  6,322,640  gallons 
^ere  exported. " 

The  quantity  of  refined  sugar  sent  out  of  the  refineries  during  the 
year,  was  3,349,896  pounds,  and  the  gross  amount  of  duties  thereon,  was 
H6,998.« 

The  quantity  of  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States  this  year,  was 
•^out  35,000,000  of  pounds,  of  which  17,800,000  were  exported.  Of 
^^,  about  16,000,000  of  pounds  went  to  England,  constituting  over  one-- 
fourth  of  the  total  importation  of  cotton  into  that  country.    The  quan- 

(1)  Seybert.  2ei,  4eL  (2)  Ibid,  470. 

(88) 
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tity  manafactarcd  in  the  United  States,  was  upward  of  8|000,000 
pounds,  of  which,  onlj  about  500  bales  were  consumed  in  regular  es- 
tablishments J 

The  caterpillar  or  cotton-worm,  first  commenced  ilb  deyastations  in 
South  Carolina. 

The  first  cotton-spinning  machine  in  France,  was  this  jear  introduced 
from  England,  through  Ghent,  and  was  presented  to  the  first  consul. 
It  was,  about  the  same  time,  introduced  for  the  first  time  into  Switzer- 
land, in  the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  where  it  was  followed  the  next  jear  by 
the  power  loom,  recently  brought  into  general  use  in  England.  Machine 
•pinning  was  introduced  into  Saxony  the  year  previous. 

The  price  of  cotton  twist  in  Rhode  Island,  was  as  follows:  for 
number  12,  103  cents;  number  16,  119  cents;  number  20,  136  cents; 
an  increase  of  fifteen  cents  on  the  prices  of  1794. 

The  manufacture  of  morocco  leather  was  about  this  time  commenced, 
at  Lynn,  Mass.,  by  William  Rose,  an  Englishman,  who  had  been 
regularly  bred  to  the  business  in  Loudon.  His  dwelling  and  manufac- 
tory, occupied  the  present  site  of  the  grounds  and  residence  of  Stephen 
Oliver,  Jr.  His  success  was  great,  but  through  imprudence  he  became 
bankrupt  in  about  eight  years;  and  in  1809,  resumed  the  business  in 
Charlestown,  where  it  had  been  previously  revived  since  the  Revolu- 
tion,— about  the  year  1796, — by  Elisha  Mead.  In  the  following  year 
he  removed  to  Northampton,  Connecticut,  which  he  left  in  1814,  and 
four  years  after,  died  in  poverty,  at  Sterling,  Mass.  The  morocco 
business  in  Lynn,  was  successively  prosecuted  by  Joshua  R.  Gore, 
Francis  Moore  &  Henry  Healy,  Wm.  B.  &  Joshua  Whitney,  Carter 
&  Tarbell,  Samuel  Mulliken,  Daniel  R.  Witt  &  Joseph  Mansfield; 
who  were  the  principal  manufacturers  during  the  ten  years  after 
Rose  left.  The  apprentices  of  the  latter  introduced  the  business  in 
several  other  towns. 

The  Salem  Iron  Manufacturing  Company,  in  Mass.,  was  incorporated 
with  power  to  hold  real  and  personal  estate,  to  the  value  of  $330,000. 
A  rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  iron  commenced  about  this  time 
in  England,  which  this  year  made  180,000  tons. 

The  building  of  vessels  was  commenced  at  Elizabeth,  on  the  Monon* 
gahela  river,  sixteen  miles  above  Pittsburg,  by  Col.  Stephen  Bayard, 
who  laid  out  the  town  in  1787  ;  and  at  this  time  took  out  a  company  of 
ship  carpenters  from  Philadelphia,  and  established  a  ship-yard.  Tbe 
first  vessel  built  was  the  ship  Monongahela  Farmer. 

(1)  Claiborne'i  Report  to  Commiisionen  of  Pattntii  18ft7. 
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Patents  were  this  jear  granted  to  OlWer^ETans  (Jan.  16),  for  an 
improTement  in  stOTes  and  grates.     This  was  for  the  Inminoos  stoTe,  with 
doors  or  lights  of  talc,  and  designed  for  burning  the  recently  discovered 
hard  Lehigh  oi'^tone  coal,  which  coald  not  be  bnrned  in  common  stoves. 
His  grate  stoves  are  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to  come  into  general 
QM,  and  were  the  first  in  which  talc  was  nsed.     John  O.  Gebhard,  of 
N.  Y.y  received  a  patent  (Feb.  4)  for  extracting  oil  from  Palma  Ghristi^ 
John  J.  Hawkins,  of  Philadelphia,   patented  (Feb.  12)  an  improve* 
ment  in  the  piano-forte,  which  he  manufactured  and  sold,  at  fifteen  Sonth 
Second  st.,  under  the  name  of  Patent  Portable  Oraud  Piano,  as  his  card 
states,  at  little  more  than  half  the  price  of  imported  grand  or  square 
pianos.     He  also  manufactured  a  patent  ruling  machine ;  and  later  in 
the  year,  took  out  another  patent,  for  an  improvement  in  musical  in- 
stmmeuts.     John  Biddis,  who  had  before  received  two  patents  for 
improvements  of  a  chemical  nature,  was  granted  one  (May  6)  for  an 
en^ne  for  reducing  silk,  cotton,  worsted,  cloth,  etc.,  to  their  original 
state,  to  be  manufactured.     This  was  a  very  early  attempt  to  utilize  sncli 
refuse  materials,  which,  by  the  aid  of  modem  machinery,  now  form  the 
btsis  of  an  extensive  manufacture  of  shoddy  in  England,  and  to  some 
extent  in  this  country,  and  which  has  materially  affected  the  production 
of  woolen  goods  in  the  United  States.     Peter  Lorillard,  of  New  York, 
patented  (June  28)  a  machine  for  cutting  tobacco,  of  which  he  was  an 
extensive  manufacturer.     Jonathan  Grant,  Jr.,  of  Belchcrtown,  Mass., 
filed  (Oct.  4)   the  description  of  an  improved  telegraph.     This  inven- 
tion, made  two  years  before,  was  put  in  operation  between  Boston  and 
Martha's  Vineyard,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles,  and  a  question  was  trans- 
mitted and  answered  in  less  than  ten  minutes.* 

In  February,  Henry  Wiswell,  Zenas  Crane,  and   John  Willard,  of 

(1)  Tbe  manafaetar*  of  ea«tor-oU,  from  or  ciistor  nut,  grew  abundantly  in  the  Btat«, 

^^*  rutor-oil  bean  or  palma  cbristi,  tbe  and  yielded  from  100  to  150  gallons  of  oil 

A^iNM  CommHui*  of  Linnaeus — wbicb   is  to  tbe  acre.     A  Mr.  Rudolpb,  of  Camden,  a 

BOW  exteosirely  prosecuted  in  several  parte  few  years  after  tbe  date  in  our  text,  had 

of  the  Union,  particularly  in  tbe  Western  fifty  or  sixty  acres  under  cultivation  with 

"^^^s— employed  one  or  two  mills  in  New  tbe  plant,  from  wbicb  be  bad  produced  large 

'^'l(»u  early  as  1789.     The  Agricultural  quantities  of  cold  drawn  oil  by  expression. 

oo^t{j  of  Sonth  Carolina,  soon  after  its  in-  It  was  first  extensively  manufactured  in  the 

eorporttion  in  1785,  offered  among  other  United  States,  some  years  later,  at  New- 

prcQiami^  medals,  for  tbe  largest  quantities  bern,  in  North  Cnrolina.    In  quality,  Anieri> 

^  oili  from  the  olive — cuttings  of  which  can  caitor  oil  is  equal  to  the  best  East 

^^7  diitribnted — from  ground  nuts,  sesa-  Indian. 
Binni  or  bene   seed,  cotton  and  sunflower         (2)  Holmes's  Annals. 
*^  tad  for  castor  oil..  The  palma  chrisU 
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DaltoD,  Mass.,  proposing  to  erect  a  paper  mill  at  that  place,  issued  an 
earnest  appeal  to  the  ladies  of  Berkshire,  to  save  their  ragg. 
loUl  xhey  built  the  first  paper  mill  in  the  county,  which  went  into 
operation  the  next  year,  and  is  now  known  as  the  "  Old  Berkshire"  milL 
They  made  about  twenty  tons  of  paper  annually,  until  1807,  when 
Wiswell  and  Carson  became  the  managers  until  1810,  since  which  time^ 
it  has  been  run  by  David  Carson  and  his  sons.  In  1855,  this  mill  made 
180  tons  of  paper  yearly,  worth  twenty  cents  a  pound.  It  employed 
sixty  hands,  having  been  much  enlarged  by  its  present  owners.1 

A  blast  furnace,  erected  about  1786,  near  the  Chicopee  Falls,  by 
James  Byers  and  William  Smith,  this  year  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Benjamin  Belcher,  of  Easton,  and  Abijah  and  Wm.  Witherill,  who  built 
a  foundry  and  enlarged  the  business.  In  1805,  Mr.  Belcher  purchased  i«k 
the  right  to  the  whole,  and  continued  the  business  until  1822,  when  he 
sold  the  land  and  water  privilege,  on  which  the  extensive  manufacturing 
village  of  Chicopee  Falls  now  stands,  the  iron  business  having  been 
still  conducted  by  his  sons  until  1846.  Some  castings  are  yet  made 
there.* 
y^  Robert  Fulton,  having  for  several  years  pursued  his  experiments  with  a 
submarine  boat,  and  had  his  plans  twice  rejected  by  the  French  Directory, 
and  also  by  the  British  Government,  descended  in  the  presence  of  com- 
missioners appointed  by  Bonaparte,  with  three  men,  in  a  plunging  boat 
in  the  harbor  of  Brest,  to  the  depth  of  twenty-five  feet,  and  remained  one 
hour.  Ills  vessel  was  capable  of  sailing  like  a  common  boat  on  the  sur- 
face, and,  after  striking  her  mast,  could  be  made  to  dive  and  be  moved  in 
any  direction  under  water  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour.  He 
also  blew  up  a  small  vessel  in  the  harbor  with  a  submarine  bomb  con- 
taining twenty  pounds  of  powder,  and  made  various  other  experiments 
at  Brest  and  Havre  with  diving  boats,  with  a  view  to  having  them 
employed  by  the  government  against  the  .enemy's  shipping.  He  was 
unsuccessful,  and  in  1804  repeated  his  experiments  in  England,  where  on 
the  15th  Oct.,  1805,  he  blew  up  a  strong  Dutch  brig  of  200  tons,  in 
Walraar  Roads,  but  fortunately  did  not  succeed  in  introducing  into  the 
naval  appointments  of  the  nation  so  destructive  an  agency.  In  December 
of  the  following  year  he  returned  to  America,  where  his  genius  found  its 
greatest  triumph  in  the  achievement  of  steam  navigation. 

The  ship  Benjamin  Franklin  arrived  at  Philadelphia  bringing  Don 
Pedro,  the  first  full-blooded  Merino  buck  imported  into  the  United  States. 
He  was  one  of  four  Iambs,  shipped  in  the  same  vessel,  the  others  having 
perished  during  a  boisterous  passage.     They  were  selected  at  the  request 

(1)  HollaDd's  Western  Mass.  (2)  Ibid. 
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of  M.  Dapont  De  Nemonra,  who  accompanied  them,  by  M.  Delessert,  a 
banker  of  Paris,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  commission  to  select  in  Spain 
on  behalf  of  the  French  government,  a  flock  of  4000  merino  sheep  oat  of 
the  namber  of  6000,  which  Spain  had  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Basle 
to  present  to  France.  Two  of  the  sheep  were  intended  for  Rosendale,  the 
fiurm  of  M.  Del<i38ert  at  Sangston,  on  the  Hndsoni  one  for  M.  Dapont's 
pkkce  near  New  York,  and  one  as  a  present  to  Mr.  Jefferson  at  Monticello. 
Don  Pedro  was  kept  as  a  stock  ram,  first  by  Mr.  Dapont  and  afterward 
at  Rosendale,  when  he  was  sold,  with  the  rest  of  Mr.  Delessert's  flock,  at 
pabllc  auction,  in  1805.  He  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Dapont  for  sixty  dol- 
lats  and  transferred  to  the  farm  of  E.  L  Dupont,  near  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, where  the  farmers  were  offered  the  ase  of  him  gratis.  Fine  wool 
iheep  were  thus  multiplied  in  the  neighborhood  by  Mr.  Dupont  and  others, 
and  soon  after  Dupont  &  Co.  erected  works  for  manufacturing  fine  wooL 
His  progeny  in  New  York  were  scattered  among  the  farmers,  who  knew 
little  of  their  value  until  Chancellor  Livingston,  who  purchased  many 
of  the  ewes  to  cross  with  his  Rambouillet  stock,  imported  in  the  mead 
time,  taught  them  how  to  appreciate  the  breed. 

Dr.  James  Mease,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1796-?  sent  two  orders  for  me- 
rino sheep,  and  had  one  shipped  to  him  which  was  washed  overboard,  in 
I  stoim  at  the  capes  of  Delaware,  and  this  year  sent  another  order  to 
Yznarai,  the  son  of  the  American  Consul  at  Cadiz,  by  whom  two  rams 
and  two  ewes  were  shipped,  which  arrived  in  Dec.  1803.^ 

Arthur  Scholfield,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  who  accompanied  Samuel  Slater 
from  England,  and,  in  1793,  was  concerned  in  starting  the  first  incor- 
porated woolen  factory  in  the  United  States,  at  Byfield,  iu  Xewbury, 
completed  the  first  improved  carding  engine  in  New  England.  The 
machine  was  constructed  without  the  aid  of  patterns  or  drawings,  which 
the  laws  of  England  did  not  suffer  him  to  bring  away.  Daring  its  con- 
strnction  the  builder  is  said  to  have  been  obliged  to  make  one  or  two 
voyages  to  England,  to  refresh  his  memory  of  the  parts,  and  to  have 
BiDQggled  portions  of  the  machine,  or  models  and  plans,  concealed  in  his 


(U  Heue's  Arehives  of  Usefal  Enowl- 
^Pi  Tol.  1,  p.  103.  This  Appears  to  have 
'>MQ  thefint  introdoctioD  of  Spanish  sheep, 
attended  with  any  practical  result  In  a 
•«**«  of  Robert  Morris,  dated  Oct  80, 1789, 
'*^nee  is  said  to  be  made  to  two  sheep, 
""( i>7  H.  Le  Coatenlx  de  Coumant,  to  this 
0oiU)tr]r,  presumed  to  have  been  of  the  Span- 
"k  breed.  In  1793,  the  IJon.  Wm.  Foster,  of 
^too,  while  a  young  man,  traveling  in 
Sptio,  imnggled,  on  account  of  their  ex- 


portation being  prohibited,  two  ewes  and  a 
ram  on  the  ship  Bald  Eagle,  to  Boston; 
which  he  gave  to  his  friend,  Andrew  Cragie, 
Esq.,  of  Cambridge,  who  seems  not  to  hare 
been  aware  of  their  value,  or  to  have  found 
no  marlcct  for  the  wooL  Mr.  Foster,  after 
an  absence  of  some  yean,  is  said  to  have 
met  him  at  a  sale  where  he  was  paying 
$1000  for  a  merino  ram,  and  inquiring 
what  became  of  those  he  gave  him,  Mr. 
Cragie  replied,  "I  fimply  ate  them." 
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bedding.  On  its  completion  he  announced  that  he  was  prepared  to  card 
wool  into  rolls,  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  the  pound;  mixed,  fifteen  and 
a  half  cents ;  or  if  previously  picked,  mixed,  and  greased,  ten  cents  and 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  pound.  He  soon  after  commenced  the  mano* 
facture  of  carding  machines. 

The  dressing  of  cloth  had  been  recently  commenced  in  Dalton,  by 
Ezra  Maynard. 

About  this  time  the  first  carding  machines  in  Chelmsford  (Lowell) 
were  run  by  Moses  Hale. 

Miller  and  Whitney,  proprietors  of  the  saw  gin,  having  submitted  to 
the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  proposals  to  sell  to  the  state,  for  the 
sum  of  $100,000,  so  much  of  the  patent  right  as  appertained  to  that 
state,  where  its  use  had  become  very  extensive,  and  petitions  having  been 
presented  from  the  planters,  urging  the  transfer,  the  Assembly  voted  the 
sum  of  $50,000  for  that  purpose.  Although  the  price  was  deemed  a 
great  sacrifice,  the  patentees  accepted  it  as  a  certainty,  and  present 
relief  from  their  embarrassment. 

President  Jefferson,  in  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  adverted 
to  the  success  which  had  attended  the  continued  efforts  to  introduce, 
among  the  Indians,  the  implements  and  practice  of  husbandry,  and  the 
household  arts.  A  spirit  of  peace  and  friendship  generally,  prevailed 
among  them,  and  some  had  begun  to  increase  in  population,  instead  o( 
diminishing  as  heretofore.  A  letter  from  the  Indian  agent,  Benjamin 
Hawkins,  accompanying  the  message,  states  that  one  nation  had  just  been 
supplied  with  100  pairs  of  cards,  and  eighty  spinning  wheels  ;  there  were 
eight  looms  in  the  nation,  four  of  them  wrought  by  Indian  women,  and 
the  remainder  by  white  women.  A  young  Englishman  who  could  make 
looms  and  spinning  wheels,  and  understood  weaving,  was  appointed  a 
temporary  assistant.  One  of  the  looms  and  two  spinning  wheels,  were 
made  by  an  Indian  for  his  own  family. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  grown  this  year,  in  all  countries,  was  estimated 
at  620,000,000  pounds.  Of  the  whole  amount,  48,000,000  pounds,  worth 
$8,000,000,  were  the  product   of  the  United  States. 

The  capital  employed  in  growing  it  was  about  $80,000,000,  and 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  growing  and  otherwise  depen- 
dant upon  it,  was  100,000.  The  American  states  produced  cotton  in  the 
following  proportions,  viz  :  South  Carolina,  20,000,000  pounds ;  Georgiai 
10,000,000;  Virginia,  5,000,000;  North  Carolina,  4,000,000;  and  Ten- 
nessee,  1,000,000  pounds.  The  quantity  exported  from  the  United 
States,  was  20,100,000,  viz:  South  Carolina,  10,000,000,  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  5,000,000,  and  Georgia,  3,000,000  pounds.  The 
average  price,  during  this  year,  of  all  kinds  of  American  cotton,  at  the 
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place  of  ezportatioD,  was  fortj-foar  cents,  and  the  price  in  England  was 
irom  seventeen  to  thirty-eight  pence  sterling.! 
The  qaantitj  manafactnred  in  the  United  States  was  500  bales. 
Baffalo,  at  the  oatlet  of  Lake  Erie  into  Niagara  river,  at  the  month 
of  Buffalo  creek,  was  this  year  laid  oat  by  the  Holland  Land  Company. 
In  1798  there  were  five  dwellings,  one  tavern,  and  one  store,  all  of  logs, 
on  the  site. 

A  company  of  French  merchants,  under  the  name  of  Tarascon,  Berthoad 
A  Co.,  from  Philadelphia,  with  twenty  ship  carpenters,  joiners,  and  other 
mechanics,  commenced  this  year  the  bailding  of  vessels  and  keel  boats, 
to  navigate  the  Ohio,  being  the  first  to  engage  in  that  business.     This 
undertaking  was  originated  by  Louis  Anastasius  Tarascon,  a  wealthy  and 
enterprising  Frenchman,  who,  in  1794,  established  himself  in  Philadelphia 
as  an  importer  of  silks  and  French  goods,  and  in  1799  sent  two  of  his 
clerks,  Charles  Brugicre  and  James  Berthoud,  to  examine  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  and  ascertain  the  practica- 
bility of  clearing  sliips,  ready  rigged,  from  Pittsburg  to  the  West  Indies  and 
Eurojie.     Their  report  being  favorable,  he  immediately,  with  his  brother 
and  others,  commenced  a  large  establishment  at  Pittsburg,  consisting  of 
vbolesale  and  retail  store,  warehouse,  ship-yard,  ngging  and  sail-loft,  anchor 
shop,  block  manufactory,  and  every  thing  necessary  to  complete  u  vessel 
for  sea.     He  built,  during  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  schooner  Amity, 
of  120  tons,  and  the  ship  Pittsburg,  of  250  tons.     lu  the  following  spring 
tliey  sent  the  schooner  to  St.  Thomas,  and  the  ship  to  J^hiladelphia,  laden 
'^itb  flour,  and  thence  to  Bordeaux,  and  brought  hack  n  carpco  of  wine, 
brandy,  and  other  French  goods,  part  of  which  was  sent  to  Philadelphia, 
*tacost  of  six  to  eight  cents  per  pound  for  transportation.     They  built, 
the  next  year,  the  brig  Nanino,  of  200  tons,  and  in  1803,  the  ship  Louisi- 
J^na,  of  350  tons,  which  they  sent  ballasted  with  "  Stone  Coal''  and  other 
articles,  to  Philadelphia,  where  the  coal  sold  for  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
cents  per  bushel.     In  the  ensuing  year  the   ship  Western  Trader  was 
^liltby  the  same  firm.' 

fl)  Secretary  Woodbury's  Report,  1835-  in  1 790,  mid  other  distin;r«ij»hed  travelers, 

'*•  had  no  better  cunvfyiinee.     Pitt>burg  now 

(')  Htrri"'!!  PUt?bnrg  Directory,  for  1837.  has  a  continiio'is  river  eointnuniention  with 

•Ntnp'on'j  Lives  of  eminent  Philndelpbians.  at  least  i^ixtoon  state?  and  lerritoriejs,  nearly 

J*r«Tions  to  this  time  travel  and  traflSc  upon  400  oountiey,  jmd    five   or  Ax  millions   of 

til*  Western  rivem.  was  carried  on  almost  populati«'n,  ov<'r  alxmt  1 1.U12  mile?  of  navi- 

exclDiJTely  io  flat-boats,  occupying  several  gation,  with  three  avenii«-.s  by  water  to  tho 

Bonthi  of  toilsome  labor  with  sweeps,  in  ocean.     Thi?,  with   its  immense  8yj«tem  of 

the  Qpward  pas:(Qgc  from  New  Orleans,  and  railway    communieation,   renders    it   truly 

^qQirinfi^  th&  transhipment  of  goods  at  tho  "the  gateway  of  the  we.«t."     Its  viift  river 

Fallj.    Louis  Philip,  afterward  king  of  the  trade,  now  comlut-ted  like  its  bind  traffic, 

fnnth,  who  spent  lome  time  at  Pittsbarg,  with  the  utmost  speed  and  regularity  by 
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Mr.  John  Irwin  aboot  the  same  time  established  a  ropewalk  in  Alle- 
gheny, which  he  carried  on  extensively  with  his  son,  thirtj-fiye  years  after. 

The  American  Company  of  Booksellers,  doing  business  in  New  York, 
,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  was  formed.  It  regulated  the  sale  of  books  by 
Fairs,  the  first  of  which  was  held  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  prohibited 
auction  sales  by  any  of  its  members  on  pain  of  expulsion.  A  system  of 
exchanges  was  also  arranged  between  these  cities,  and  large  and  expen- 
sive editions  were  published  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  company,  each 
dealer  subscribing  for  a  certain  number  of  copies ;  these  were  called  Trade 
Books,  and  were  delivered  in  sheets,  folded  and  collated,  in  which  form 
these  and  other  new  books  were  at  first  chiefly  offered  at  the  Trade  Sales. 

The  Philadelphia  Premium  Society  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
fostering  American  industry  by  giving  premiums  for  improvements  in 
arts  and  manufactures. 

The  compound  or  oxyhydrogen  blow  pipe  was  this  year  invented  by 
the  late  Prof.  Robert  Hare,  of  Philadelphia.  By  its  aid  many  substances 
before  deemed  infusible  were  readily  melted  in  a  burning  jet  of  the  mixed 
gases.  Profesor  Silliman,  a  few  years  later,  succeeded  in  melting  lime 
and  magnesia  with  it,  and  burned  all  the  well-known  metals,  gun  flint 
and  corundum  gems,  producing,  during  the  operation,  light  brighter  than 
that  of  the  sun.  The  hydrostatic  blow  pipe  or  bellows,  invented  by  Dr. 
Hare  soon  after,  was  also  capable  of  melting  strontia  and  other  refractory 
substances. ' 

Flax  was  this  year  first  grown  on  the  Genesee  Flats,  in  Ontario  Co., 
New  York,  where  it  has  since  been  extensively  cultivated. 

The  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  instituted  at  New 
Haven  in  1799,  was  this  year  incorporated  **for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging literary  and  philosophical  researches  in  general,  and  particularly 
for  investigating  the  natural  history  of  the  state.*'* 

The  President  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean  to  protect  American 
shipping.  The  government  purchased  twelve  acres  of  land  at  Philadel- 
phia, for  a  Navy  Yard,  at  a  cost  of  $37,600. 


means  of  steam,  was  first  commenced  in 
1766,  by  the  ascent  from  the  Mississippi  of 
about  thirty  battcaux  and  150  men,  laden 
with  supplies  for  Fort  Duqnesno.  On  the 
23d  Feb.,  1777,  fourteen  curpentcre  and 
lawyers  arrived  from  Philadelphia,  and 
were  set  to  work  near  a  saw  mill  on  the 
Monongahela,  fourteen  miles  above  Fort 
Pitt,  where  they  built  thirty  batteanx,  forty 
feet  long  by  nine  feet  wide,  and  thirty-two 


inches  deep,  to  serve  as  transport*.  Thii 
was  the  beginning  of  the  boat  building 
business  there.  The  building  of  Kentucky 
flat  and  keel-boats,  became  a  large  busiiiesi 
on  the  several  tributaries  of  the  Ohio. 

(1)  Silliman's  Jour.,  vol.  1,  p.  98.     Reg. 
of  Arts,  vol.  1,  p.  362. 

(2)  Miller's  Retrospect  of  18th  Century, 
vol.  2,  p.  259. 
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The  manufactare  of  f  traw  bonnets  was  this  jear  commenced  at  Wren* 
tham,  Mass.,  which  soon  became  a  princiiuil  seat  of  that  business. 

The  extensive  establishment  of  01i?er  Ames  A  Sons,  for  the  mana- 
&ctare  of  spades  and  shovels,  was  commenced  at  Easton,  Mass. 

Oliver  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  this  year  completed,  at  his  own  ezpensCi 
1  small  steam  engine,  with  a  six  inch  cylinder  and  eighteen  inch  stroke, 
It  a  cost  of  $3,700,  which  he  applied  to  grind  plaster  of  Paris,  receuUy 
introdaced  as  a  fertilizer,  from  Nova  Scotia,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of 
Judge  Peters,  of  Philadelphia,  who  published  a  treatise  on  the  subject  in 
1197.    The  success  of  the  little  engine,  with  w^ich  he  was  able  to  break 
300  bushels,  or  twelve  tons,  of  plaster  in  twenty-four  hours,  excited  much 
attention.     It  was  soon  after  employed  to  drive  twelve  saws,  in  sawing 
stone  at  the  rate  of  100  feet  of  marble  in  twelve  hours.     This  engine 
vu  upon  the  high  pressure  system,  since  so  extensively  employed  on 
railways,  steamboats,  and  in  factories,  and  which  was  this  year  patented 
by  the  Cornish  engineer  Trevethick,  in  England,  whither  Evans  had  sent 
drawings  and  specifications  of  his  engine,  several  times  during  the  last 
twehe  or  fifteen  years,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  inventor  had 
coDtinnally  nrged  its  importance  for  the  propulsion  of  carriages,  and  of 
steamboats  on  the  western  rivers,  by  the  aid  of  paddle  wheels.     It  was 
commenced  in  the  last  year,  his  original  purpose  being  to  construct  a 
locomotive  steam  carriage,  as  a  debt  of  honor  to  the  state  of  Maryland, 
vUch,in  1786,  granted  him  exclusive  privileges  for  the  use  of  bis  improve- 
ments in  flour  mills  and  steam  carriages,  after  his  own  state  had  rejected 
tlie  latter  as  visionary.     He  had  been  unable  to  find  any  person  to  risk 
tbe  expense,  but  was  encouraged  by  Professor  Robert  Patterson,  of  the 
Tniversity  of  Pa.,  and  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  a  steam  engineer  from  Eng- 
land, to  whom  be  explained  the  principles  of  his  engine,  which  they  pro- 
lioooced  now  to  them.     The  Philosophical  Society  also,  so  far  coun- 
tenanced it  as  to  reject  that  portion  of  a  report  on  steam  engines,  by  B. 
F.  Latrobe,  Esq.,  a  scientific  engineer  of  the  city,  in  which  he  ridiculed 
^l»e  "  Steam  Mania"  of  Evans  and  others.     The  Society,  however,  re- 
tained a  part  of  the  report,  in  which  Mr.  Latrobe  labored  to  show  the 
impossibility  of  propelling  boats  economically  by  steam,  on  account  of  the 
^i^gine,  a  scheme  nearer  realization  in  America  than  steam  propulsion  by 
l^d.'    The  locomotive  was  not  completed  until  1804. 


(I)  The  first  Icgislativo  act  ever  made 
uthorixiog  a  pablic  railroad,  was  this  year 
ruted  by  Parliament,  for  the  Surry  iron 
tnmro&ri  in  England,  nine  miles  long,  on 
vhieh  bor8«.power  was  employed,  although 
private  tramways  of  wood  had  been  lung  in 
uc.   A  locumotiTe,  built  by  TreTethiek  A 


Vivinn,  was  employed  for  the  first  time  ott 
the  Merthyr  Tydvit  road,  in  South  Wales, 
in  1804:  and  the  first  public  railroad  on 
which  steam  was  applied,  was  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington,  twenty-five  miles  long, 
opened  Sept.  26,  1825,  and  worked  by  loco- 
motive and  stationary  engines,  and  horsot* 
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AmoDg  the  patents  issaed  this  year,  was  one  to  CoL  Alexander 
AndersoD,  of  Philadelphia  (Jan.  26),  for  brewing  with  Indian  com,  and 
one  to  the  same  (Jan.  28),  for  a  condenser  for  heating  the  wash  in  dis- 
tilling. This  process,  by  which  the  whole  heat  of  steam  is  commnnicated 
to  the  wash  without  danger  of  bnming  it,  effected  a  great  saving  in  fnel 
and  labor,  and  was  one  of  the  most  important  improvements  as  yet  intro- 
duced in  distilling.  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Hall,  the  former  of  whom 
had  aho  patented  a  steam  still  in  1796,  had  the  improvements  in  opera- 
tion soon  after  in  their  stills  at  Lamberton,  N.  J.,  and  they  were  also 
adopted  by  others.  Two  patents  for  improved  evaporating  processes  in 
distilling,  were  also  patented  (Feb.  12  and  March  2)  by  Benjamin  Henfrey. 
Jesse  Reed,  of  Mass.,  took  a  patent  (June  9)  for  nails  milled  out  of  heated 
rods,  and  Wm.  Leslie   one   for  cutting  and  heading  nails  (Nov.  5). 

Richard  Robotham,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  received  letters  patent  (Oct.  10) 
for  an  air  pump  ventilator  for  ships,  mines,  etc.,  and  one  of  the  same 
date  for  a  machine  for  ruling  paper,  etc.  Making  paper  from  curriers' 
shavings  was  the  subject  of  a  patent  (Dec.  28)  by  Joseph  Condi t,  Jr.,  of 
New  Jersey. 

A  memorial  presented  to  Congress,  March  30,  from  citizens  of  Morris, 
Sussex,  and  Bergen  counties,  in  New  Jersey,  concerned  in  the  mannfac- 
ture  of  bar,  cast,  and  rolled  iron,  nail  rods,  and  nails,  asking  an 
■^^  increase  of  duties  on  imported  iron,  was  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  number  of  furnaces,  forges,  etc.,  in  the  state. 
The  number  of  forges  then  actually  carried  on  was  over  150,  which  at  a 
moderate  calculation,  would  produce  twenty  tons  of  bar  iron  each,  annn- 
ally  amounting  to  3000  tons.  Seven  blast  furnaces  in  operation  would 
yield  on  an  average  500  tons  each,  amounting  to  3500  tons  annually. 
There  were  six  blast  furnaces  not  then  in  operation,  and  many  nnim- 
proved  sites  equal  to  any  in  the  state,  besides  many  forges  and  sites  for 
forges  in  the  same  condition.  Of  the  forges  above  mentioned,  about  120 
were  in  the  counties  of  Morris,  Sussex,  and  Bergen,  besides  three  blast 
furnaces  all  actually  going.  The  state  was  capable  of  furnishing  at  least 
6000  tons  of  bar  iron  annually,  and  7000  tons  of  cast  iron.  There  were 
four  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  which  rolled  and  slit  on  an  average  200 
tons,  one  half  of  which  was  manufactured  into  nails.  The  memorial  was 
adopted  at  a  public  meeting  and  is  signed  by  John  Cobb,  chairman. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  house  these  reports  and  memorials,  with  others 
from  sundry  calico  printers,  cordwainers,  and  shoemakers,  were  laid  over 
to  the  next  session. 

The  internal  revenue  duties  on  licences  for  the  sale  of  wines  and  liquors, 
on  refined  sugar,  sales  at  auction,  and  on  carriages,  which  by  an  act  of 
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the  last  session  had  been  eontinned  without  limitation,  were  repealed 
along  with  those  on  distilled  liqnors  and  stills,  and  on  stamps,  all  of 
which  ceased  after  dOth  June. 

April  29th — A  snpplementaiy  copyright  act,  required  the  notice  of 
loch  righ^  haring  been  secured  to  be  inserted  in  the  title  page  or  the 
following,  instead  of  being  published  in  the  oewspapers.  It  extended 
the  priTileges  of  copyright  to  embrace  designs,  etchings,  or  engra^ngs 
of  historical  or  other  prints. 

A  proposition  was  made  to  light  the  neighborhood  of  Central  Square*, 

is  Philadelphia,  with  gas.    Benjamin  Henfrey,  an  Englishman,  who  in 

1797  endeavored  to  form  a  mining  company,  and  during  the  last  year 

had  explored  for  coal  near  Baltimore,  and  also  experimented  with  gas 

from  wood  in  that  city,  and  Richmond,  which  he  actually  succeeded  in 

lighting  with  it,  was  proposed  as  a  proper  person  to  accomplish  it.    He 

proposed  to  light  it  with  gas  from  coal,  and  was  also  an  applicant  to 

Hght  the  United  States  light-houses  on  the  sea-coast  in  the  same  manner. 

He  receired  letters  patent  from  the  United  States  gOTemment  (April  16) 

for  sn  "improvement,  being  a  cheap  mode  of  obtaining  light  from  fuel." 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  first  application  of  gas  which  attracted 

lay  attention,  was  made  by  Mr.  William  Murdoch,  the  engineer  of 

Hmrts.  Bolton  and  Watt,  who,  on  the  occasion  of  the  national  illamina- 

tioQ  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  lighted  up  the  front  of  the  Soho  manufac- 

torj  of  his  employers,  with  a  public  display  of  gas  lights.     The  first 

ipplication  of  coal  gSLS  for  illumination,  was  made  by  Mr.  Mardoch  in  1792, 

vhea  he  lighted  his  own  dwelling-house  and  offices  at  Redruth/  in  Corn- 

vail,  and  in  1797,  erected  gas  apparatus  in  Ayrshire,  and  the  next  year 

fitted  up  the   gas  work  at  Soho,  near  Birmingham.     In  1804-5,  the 

(xteofiiTe  cotton  mills  of  the  Messrs.  Philips  and  Lee,  at  Manchester, 

*ere  fitted  up  with  900  burners,  giying  a  light  equal  to  2,500  candles, 

voder  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Murdoch,  who  has  been  considered 

tbe  parent  of  this  mode  of  illumination.     Its  use  from  that  time  became 

Seneral,  and  London  was  lighted  with  gas  in  1807.' 


(I)  The  earliest  dixtinci  mention  of  sn 

'■'uuuble  prodoet  from  coal,  i«  eonUined 

ia  «  **  Letter   from    Mr.    John    Clayton, 

](«etor  of  Croftoo,  at  Wakefield,  in  York- 

•iir<,to  the  Boyal  Society,  May  12,  ISSS, 

pnogan  aecoaot  of  seTeral  obterrationi 

is  Vii|ioia,  and  in  bis  voyage  thither,  more 

ptrtievUrly   oone«ming    the   Air."      The 

utbor,  wboee  rmnarkf  on  the  nataral  hii- 

tarj  of  Virginia  we  bara  before  aitad,  in 

of  tha  malaorology  of  tbt  eaantfy, 


comparaa  the  iiulphnroni  imell,  lometimtf 
obienred  during  heavy  thunder  storma,  to 
"some  sulphureous  hpirits  I  have  drawn 
from  eoals,  that  I  could  no  -way  condenaa, 
yat  were  inflam rouble,  nay,  wonld  bam 
after  they  passed  through  water,  and  aeem- 
ingly  flereer  if  they  were  not  overpowered 
therewith.  I  have  kept  of  this  spirit  » 
eoniiderable  time  in  bladders,  and  though 
it  appeared  as  if  it  waa  only  blown  with  air» 
yet  if  I  let  it  forth  and  Sred  it  with  a  match 
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The  first  considerable  importation  of  Spanish  merino  sheep  yet  mmc 
Into  the  United  States,  arrived  in  May,  in  the  ship  Perseyerance  of  2£ 
tons,  Capt.  Caleb  Coggeshall  master,  abont  fifty  days  from  Lisboi 
where  they  were  shipped  on  the  10th  April,  by  the  Hon.  David  Hun 
pbreys.  United  States  Ambassador  at  the  conrt  of  Madrid.  They  wei 
landed  at  Derby,  Conn.,  having  been  transferred  to  a  sloop  in  tl 
harbor  of  New  York.  They  consisted  of  twenty*one  rams  and  seveni 
ewes,  from  one  to  two  years  old,  ont  of  a  flock  of  100,  four  rams  an 
five  ewes  having  died  on  the  passage.  They  had  been  purchased  f< 
Col.  Hamphreys  in  Spain,  by  a  reputable  person,  and  driven  aero 
the  conn  try  of  Portugal  by  three  Spanish  shepherds,  escorted  by  a  gn^i 
of  Portuguese  soldiers.  The  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  fn 
Promoting  Agricalture,  at  a  meeting  held  on  28th  August,  when  a  lett 
on  the  subject  from  Mr.  Humphreys  to  Aaron  Dexter  was  read,  vote 
the  thanks  of  the  meeting  for  the  communication,  and  on  29th  Oct 
voted  to  present  him  with  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society,  ''for  h 
patriotic  exertions  in  importing  into  New  England  100  of  the  merii 
breed  of  sheep,  from  Spain,  to  improve  the  breed  of  that  useful  animi 
in  his  own  country." 

On  the  14th  April,  Mr.  Humphreys  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Regei 
of  Portugal  a  poem  "  on  the  Industry  of  the  United  States  of  America 
written  at  Lisbon,  and  desiirned  <'  to  show  the  prodigious  influence  4 
national  industry  in  producing  public  and  private  riches  and  enjoyment 

About  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Humphreys'  flock  arrived  from  Spi 
the  Hon.  Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  American  minister  resident  at  Pt 
sent,  for  his  farm  at  Clermont,  in  New  York,  some  half-a-dozen  or  n 
aelected  from  the  national  stock  at  Rambouillet,  near  Paris. 

The  introduction  of  these  two  lots  of  pure  merinos,  and  the  exer 
of  their  respective  owners,  within  a  few  years,  much  improved  the  b 
of  the  country,  and  several  manufactories  of  fine  woolens,  with  a 
priate  machinery,  were  established,  which  afforded  a  market  for  the 
and  induced  others  to  import  fine  wooled  sheep,  while  it  stimulat 
provements  in  sheep  husbandry  generally.     The  price  of  Spanish 
bucks,  at  this  time,  was  abont  $300.     • 

In  June,  a  literary  Fair  or  Trade  Sale  of  books  was  held  in  Ne* 
for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States,  which  was  attended  by 
number  of  booksellers.     It  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  J 

or  candle,  it  woald  oontliiiie  to  bmrn  vntU  ments,  in  the  distillation  of  the 

all  were  spent."    In  a  letter  written  abont  CoaU"  and  appears  to  hare  m 

the  same  time,  to  the  lion.  Robert  Boyle,  approach  to  a  practical  disooTor 

pnblbhed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  (1)  MiseeL    Works  of   D. 

Ibr  1739,  he  details  more  fdilj  his  ezperi-  4th  ed.,  N.  T.,  1804,  pp.  235,  t 


Compuir  of  BookseUeti,  ftmong  whom  wu  Mr.  Oa.ny  of  Philadelphift, 
B  leading  publiiher,  ftnd  who  was  one  of  tha  first  to  snggeat  it,  and  moat 
energetic  in  ite  support  It  was  proposed  to  bold  tbem  statedly,  and  a1- 
teinatelj  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  pnbliahing  basiDesa  was, 
Uirongh  their  agencj,  rapidlj  increased  in  all  the  principal  cities.' 

On  July  31,  two  weekly  journals  were  published  in  Ohio ;  the  "  Western 
Spj,"  at  Cincinnati,  and  the  "  Sciota  Gasette,"  at  Chilicothe,  the  Brat 
iidsad  town  in  the  north-western  territory  which  had  a  press.  Thej  werA 
printed  on  paper  of  inferior  quality,  brought  from  Oeorgetows,  Kentucky, 
OB  horseback,  and  their  united  circulation  did  not  exceed  600  copies. 
The  latest  newa  is  the  Spy  of  thia  date,  (htm  France,  was  dated  May  II } 
tram  London,  May  10 ;  from  New  York,  July  9 ;  and  from  Washington, 
July  26.» 

The  while  population  of  Ohio  was  76,000.  A  state  cozutitntJon  was 
ftimed  at  Chilicothe,  by  Tirtue  of  which  Congress  authorized  its  admi» 
to  sa  a  state  of  the  Union. 

Tht  first  press  and  newspaper  in  Msdsdppi,  "  The  Natchez  Oasette," 
m  this  year  established  by  CoL  Andrew  Marscbalk,  who  continued  it 
otdcr  different  names  for  about  forty  years.  Natchez  was  a  large  village, 
nou^Dg  chiefly  of  small  wooden  buildings  scattered  Irregularly  0T«r 
mriderable  space.  .The  currency  of  the  territory  consisted  at  this  time 
in  part  of  "Cotton  Keceipts,"  negotiable  bylaw  as  bills  of  exchange  or 
uoiej.  They  represented  so  much  cotton  deposited  in  public  gins,  for 
deiniDg,  the  farmers  being  in  general  too  poor  to  have  private  gina.* 
TbB  first  exports  from  the  territory,  of  which  there  is  any  account,  were 
>idfl  the  last  year  to  the  value  of  )1, 095,412,  and  this  year  $526,016. 

The  first  official  return  of  the  exports  ^m  Kentucky  and  Tennesitee, 
*u  this  year  made,  and  amonnted  in  the  former  to  ^(i26,673,  and  in  the 
'■Iter  to  ^43,955.  The  first  exports  of  Indiana  were  made  the  year 
^fan,  to  the  amonnt  of  $29,430. 

The  Legialatnre  of  North  Carolina  agreed  to  purchase,  of  Miller  and 
Whitney,  the  patent  right  of  the  saw  gin  for  that  state,  and  laid  a  yearly 
**u  of  two  shillings  and  six  pence  npon  every  saw  (amounting  iu  soma 
Kins  to  forty),  employed  in  ginning  cotton,  during  the  next  five  years, 
^hich  contract  was  futhfully  performed.  About  the  same  time  negotia- 
tloiu  were  entered  into  between  the  patentees  and  the  state  of  Tennessee, 
^bich  in  the  following  year  laid  a  tax  of  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents 
Iwr  SQDnm,  on  each  saw  used  in  that  state  within  the  next  fonr  years. 
The  second  annual  message  of  President  Jefferson,  recommended  to 

0)  Uaitt't  Ratroiptal^  toL  S,  ^  3ST.  (f)  Uoutt*^  Tilla;  of  th*  Uliibilppi, 

a)  Hiitor.  ltf<  Tol-  >>  P-  13T-  -rot.  L 
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Congress,  among  tbe  landmarks  and  rnles  of  action  by  which  thej  were 
to  be  guided  for  tbe  public  good, ''  to  cultivate  peace,  and  maintain  com- 
merce and  navigation  in  all  their  lawful  enterprises ;  to  foster  our  fishe* 
ries  as  nurseries  of  navigation  and  for  tbe  nurture  of  man,  and  protect 
the  manufactures  adapted  to  our  circumstances,  etc.,'^«8  also  "to cherish 
the  Federal  Union  as  the  rock  of  safety. " 

A  Mechanics'  Association,  of  about  100  members,  was  formed  at 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  pro- 
moting industry,  good  habits,  and  an  increase  of  knowledge  in  the  me- 
chanic arts,  and  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  its  members.  It  is  still  in  ex- 
istence. 

The  Danvers  &  Beverly  Iron  Company  was  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $330,000. 

The  only  manufactory  of  sheet  copper  in  the  country  was  that  of  the 
Messrs.  Revere,  at  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Additional  glass  works  were  built  in  Pittsburg  by  General  O'Hara, 
who  made  preparations  to  manufacture  white  and  flint  glass,  and  sent  an 
agent  to  England  to  obtain  workmen,  in  which  he  was  unsuccessfnl. 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  having,  on  the  Yth  March,  1800,  re- 
vised the  act  incorporating  a  company  for  promoting  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine,  under  new  commissioners,  and  in  the  Jandary  following,  by  a 
supplementary  act  removed  the  chief  obstacle  to  obtaining  subscriptions, 
the  organization  of  the  company  was  this  year  completed,  with  Dr.  Benj. 
Say  as  president,  Isattc  W.  Morris,  treasurer,  and  Jared  Ingersoll,  John 
Yaughan,  Dr.  Jas.  Mease,  Fred.  Heiss,  and  Elisha  Fislier,  as  managers. 

The  company  had  30,000  vines  growing  at  Spring  Mill,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Legaux,  whose  disagreement  with  the  company  soon  after,  led  to 
the  establishment  of  separate  vineyards  at  that  place. 

In  addition  to  the  vine  company's,  there  were  several  private  vineyards 
in  the  city  and  county  at  this  time,  viz :  Montmollin's,  Ridge  Road  four 
miles  from  the  city,  consisting  of  4,000  plants ;  Peter  Euhn's,  one  mile 
from  the  last,  consisting  of  Lisbon,  Malaga,  and  Madeira  grapes ;  Dr. 
James  Mease's  "  in  the  line  of  Cherry  street,"  with  3,000  plants ;  Panl 
Labronse's,  about  one  mile  from  the  city,  between  Second  and  Third 
streets,  Southwark ;  Crownsillat's,  four  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  1,500  plants ;  Thunn's,  south  of  the  last  named, 
and  Stephen  Girard's,  near  the  same  place,  with  forty  or  fifty  plants  only. 
The  grape  was  at  this  time  cultivated  successfully  by  Mr.  Autill  in  New 
Jersey,  and  by  Mr.  Notnagel  near  Bristol,  and  others  in  these  and 
neighboring  states. 

The  Catawba  grape  was  this  year  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Murray,  an 
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emigrant  from  PonnsjlTanla,  on  the  Block  Ridge  monntain,  In  Buncombe 
coantj,  North  Carolina,  abont  ten  miles  S.  E.  of  Ashrille. 

They  were  named  the  Catawba  by  Senator  Davy,  who  transplanted 
some  of  them  to  his  residence  at  Rocky  Monnt,  on  the  Catawba  rirer. 
whence  he  introdnc'ed  them,  a  few  years  after,  nnder  that  name,  among  his 
friends  In  Washington  and  Maryland.  Mijor  Adams,  of  Georgetown, 
first  discovered  its  yalne  as  a  wine  grape  about  1822,  and  two  or  three 
years  after,  sent  slips  of  it  to  Nicholas  Longworth  of  Cincinnati,  who 
established  its  reputation,  as  well  as  the  wine  manufacture  in  the  west 

It  was  estimated  that  $180,000  was  invested  in  the  manufacture  of 

salt,  in  Barnstable  Co.,  Mass.,  which  yielded  a  net  profit  of  twenty-five 

per  cent  on  the  investment.     The  process  had  been  much  improved 

within  a  few  years,  and  several  patents  bad  been  obtained  by  individuals 

on  the  cape.     The  salt  was  very  pure  and  white,  and  the  glaubers  salt 

produced  in  the  process  was  of  the  best  quality.     The  number  of  works 

is  the  cdunty  was  136.    The  number  of  feet  of  surface  was  121,813, 

siid  the  capacity  equal  to  the  manufacture  of  40,488  bushels  of  common 

salt,  and  181,969  lbs.  of  glaubers  salt,  worth  together  $40,700.     The 

works  were  to  be  increased  the  next  year,  by  the  addition  of  27,578  feet 

Capt  John  Sears  was  the  only  successful  manufacturer,  by  solar  evapora- 

tioii  alone,  for  which  he  had  extensive  works  in  Dennis,  having  triumphed 

OTer  numerous  difficulties.     Suit  was  also  made  at  Martha's  Vineyard, 

Kantacket,  Plymouth,  Kingston,  Rochester,  Hingham,  and  Dorchester ; 

in  nearly  all  of  which  it  had  been  commenced  within  two  or  three  years. 

The  works  in  Dorchester  were  erected  this  year,  at  Preston's  Point,  by 

Capt.  Deane,  and  consisted  of  a  series  of  vats  200  feet  in  length,  by 

twenty  feet  wide,  or  4,000  superficial  feet  of  evaporating  surface ;  and 

»erc  soon  after  followed  by  others  on  an  improved  plan.     Two  patents 

vere  taken  out  in  this  branch,  one  by  Benjamin  Ellicott,  of  Maryland 

(May  12),  for  a  machine  for  manufacturing  salt;  and  the  other  by 

Valentine  Peers  (Dec.  18). 

The  manufacture  of  clocks  by  water  power,  for  a  wholesale  trade,  was 
this  year  commenced  at  Plymouth,  Conn.,  by  Eli  Terry;  an  enterprise 
^?&Med  by  many,  as  a  rash  adventure.  Simon  Willard,  of  Mass., 
Patented  (Feb.  8),  hU  celebrated  time-piece. 

Among  the  patents  (sixty-five  in  number),  insued  this  year,  the  follow- 
ing, in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  were  the  most  important  Manufac- 
toring  starch  from  potatoes,  by  John  Biddis  (March  22).  Improvement 
'B  &  saw  mill,  which  returns  the  log  after  each  cut,  by  Moses  Coates 
(April  1).  This  contrivance,  which  was  not  appreciated  at  the  time, 
P^rfonned  automatically,  by  very  simple  mechanism,  several  operations 
vhich  successive  improvements  were  only  able  to  attain  thirty  years 
1     • 
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after.^  Edward  West  patented  (July  6)  a  machine  for  catting,  and 
another  for  heading  and  catting  nails ;  an  improvement  in  the  gun  lock, 
and  another  in  the  steamboat.  It  has  been  claimed  for  him,  that  he 
made  the  first  working  model  of  a  steamboat  in  this  conntry,  which  he  is 
said  to  have  ran  apon  a  river  in  Kentackj.  Several  ether  patents  were 
granted  for  nail-making.  An  improved  boiling  cistern,  by  Timothy 
Kirk,  of  Yorktown,  Pa.  (Dec.  28),  was  considered  a  novel  and  useful 
invention.'  Bargiss  Allison  and  John  Hawkins,  received  letters  patent 
(Dec.  30),  for  manafacturing  paper  from  corn  husks. 

A  memorial  to  Congress,  from  the  gun  manufacturers  of  the  borough 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  against,  the  remission  of  duties  upon  arms  manu- 
factured  in  foreign  countries,  states  that  manufactories  of  arms 
IcIUo  jj^^  jjggjj  established  there,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  at 
much  expense,  and  20,000  stand  were  nearly  completed  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  Mills  for  boring  gun  barrels  had  beei]# erected, 
and  the  locks,  and  every  other  part,  were  made  in  the  best  manner.  They 
were  confident  20,000  stand  of  arms  could  be  annually  made  in  the  state, 
and  in  five  years,  with  continued  protection,  the  business  would  be  fully 
established. 

The  committee  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  reported,  on  the  subject 
of  petitions  from  the  Franklin  Association  and  other  journeymen 
printers,  calico  printers,  cordwainers,  paper  makers,  letter  founders, 
makers  of  umbrellas,  brushes,  glass,  stoneware,  gunpowder,  hats,  and 
starch,  in  favor  of  protecting  duties.  The  committee  considered  it 
justice  to  the  petitioners,  and  sound  policy,  to  extend  protection  to  such 
manufacturers,  as  were  obviously  capable  of  affording  to  the  United 
States  an  adequate  supply  of  their  respective  products,  either  by  a  free 
admission  of  raw  material,  or  by  higher  duties  on  manufactures.  The 
existing  rates,  being  nearly  equal  on  most  articles,  they  considered  rather  a 
burthen  to  the  workingman,  than  a  protection  to  the  manufacturer. 
They  recommended  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prepare,  against 
the  next  session,  a  plan  for  new  and  more  specific  duties,  which  should 
leave  the  amount  of  revenue  the  same  at  it  then  was. 

A  very  complete  and  curious  set  of  merchant  flouring  mills,  capable 
of  manufacturing  from  five  to  six  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  into  flour 
daily,  went  into  operation  at  the  village  of  Madison,  four  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  Catskill  Creek,  in  Greene  Co.,  New  York,  They  were 
built  by  Ira  Day  &  Co.,  and  contained  two  water>wheels  and  four  pairs 
of  stones  with  elevators,  fanning  mills,  smut  machines,  cooling  apparatus, 

(1)  Pat.  Off.  Rep.  1843,  p.  299.  (2)  Dom.  Encjclop.  toL  6,  p.  U1 
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weighing  boppen,  packing  screws,  and  other  machinery,  mored  by  the 
water  wheels ;  each  of  which  was  turned  with  abont  one  half  the  qaan* 
Hiij  of  water  required  for  a  common  grist  mill  Catskill  contained  seven 
grist  mills,  and  abont  as  many  saw  mills. 

In  April,  the  New  York  Legislature  passed  an  act,  extending  to 
Messrs.  LiTingston  and  Fulton,  for  the  term  of  twenty  years  from  this 
date,  the  rights  and  exclusive  priyileges  granted  to  Mr.  Livingston  in 
1T98,  of  navigating  all  the  waters  of  that  state,  by  vessels  propelled  by 
fire  or  steam.  It  also  extended  for  two  years, — and  by  a  later  law,  to 
1807, — ^the  time  in  which  to  make  proof  of  the  practicability  of  propel* 
Hng  a  boat  of  twenty  tons,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  against  the 
current  of  the  Hudson. 

Messrs.  Livingston  and  Fulton,  after  severd  trials  with  models,  in  the 
last  year,  at  Plombieres,  in  France,  having  adopted  paddle  wheels,  com- 
pleted, about  this  time,  an  experimental  boat  which,  meeting  with  an 
iccident,  was  nearly  altogether  rebuilt,  sixty-six  feet  long  by  eight  feet 
wide,  and  finished  in  July.     The  first  trial  of  a  steamboat  on  the  Seine, 
was  made  by  them  early  in  August,  in  presence  of  the  French  National 
Institute,  and  a  great  concourse  of  Parisians.     Encouraged  by  their 
SQOcess,  and  to  attain  greater  speed  by  improved  machinery,  an  engine 
was  immediately  ordered  from  Messrs.  Watt  &  Bolton,  of  Birmingham^ 
to  be  sent  to  the  United  States,  whither  Fulton  proceeded  to  construct 
and  operate,  under  the  foregoing  act,  bis  first  steamboat  in  America. 
Miller  and  Symington,  in  March,  1802,  navigated  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
can^,  with  the  side -wheel  steamer  Charlotte  Dundas,  in  which  Falton 
was  a  passenger. 

During  this  year,  John  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  is  said  to  have  made  an 
experiment  on  the  Passaic  river,  with  a  boat  propelled  by  forcing  water 
through  an  aperture  in  the  stem,  by  means  of  a  pump.^ 

In  consequence  of  letters  written  in  the  last  year,  to  a  gentleman  in 
Kenlacky,  by  Olirer  Evans,  stating  that  he  had  his  steam  engine  in 
operation,  Capt.  James  McKeever,  of  the  TJ.  S.  Navy,  and  M.  Louis 
^alcour,  united  to  build  a  steamboat  of  eighty  feet  keel  and  eighteen 
feet  beam,  to  ply  between  New  Orleans  and  Natchez.  The  boat  was 
^dilt  this  year  in  Kentucky,  and  floated  to  New  Orleans,  to  be  supplied 
^tb  an  engine,  by  Evans.  The  subsidence  of  the  river,  which  was  not 
expected  to  rise  again  for  six  months,  having  left  the  boat  on  dry  land, 
M  the  capital  of  the  owners  having  been  exhausted,  they  allowed  Mr. 
^^'am  Donaldson  1%  put  up  the  engine  in  a  saw  mill,  and  were 
istonisheci  to  learn  that  it  was  sawing  8,000  feet  of  boards  every  twelve 

(1)  Btnwiek  on  the  Steam  Bngine. 
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hoars,  when  boards  were  selling  at  $60  per  thoagand.  Thej  were  now 
confident  of  succeeding  with  the  steamboat,  bat  were  disappointed  and 
rained  by  the  bnming  of  the  mill,  after  two  previons  incendiary 
attempts  of  hand  sawyers,  whereby  they  lost  $15,000.  The  engine  con- 
sumed one  and  a  half  cords  of  wood  daily,  and  ran  over  tweWe  months 
without  getting  once  out  of  order,  and  in  1810  was  set  to  pressing 
cotton. 

Cotton  machinery  was  manufactured  in  Philadelphia  at  this  time,  by 
Mr.  Eltonhead. 

Calico  printing  was  carried  on  by  the  following  persons  in  Philadel- 
phia and  vicinity,  viz. :  John  Hewson,  at  the  Olobe  Mills,  in  the  city, 
Mr.  Stewart,  at  Germantown,  and  Mr.  Thorburn,  at  Darby.  The  three 
were  expected  to  turn  out,  during  the  year,  300,000  yards  of  goods.^ 

Manufactures  were  this  year  first  regularly  distinguished,  as  to 
quantity  and  value,  from  other  articles,  in  the  returns  of  exports.  The 
total  value  of  exports  was  $55,800,033.  The  value  of  domestic  articles 
exported,  was  $42,205,961,  in  the  following  proportions,  viz. :  products 
of  the  sea  $2,635,000,  of  the  forest  $4,850,000,  of  agriculture  $32,995,000, 
and  of  manufactures  $1,355,000.  Of  agricultural  products,  vegetable 
food  constituted  a  value  of  $14,080,000.  Cotton  of  domestic  and 
foreign  growth  was  exported  to  the  value  of  $7,920,000.  The  exports 
of  Michigan  were  for  the  first  time  embraced  in  the  returns,  and 
amounted  to  $210,392. 

In  December,  the  ship  Eliza,  Captain  Bissel,  sixty  days  firom  Cadiz, 
arrived,  with  two  merino  rams  and  two  ewes,  for  Dr.  James  Mease,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  had  ordered  one  pair,  two  years  before.  To  his  great 
disappointment,  they  all  proved  to  be  black,  though  fine  wooled,  a  cir- 
eumstance  which  he  could  only  attribute  to  a  desire  to  increase  the 
profits,  black  sheep  being  little  valued  in  Spain,  and  their  wool  chiefly 
used  for  the  clothing  of  shepherds  and  the  poor  peasantry.  Their  price 
to  him  was  sixty  dollars  and  the  freight  twenty  dollars. 

The  total  tonnage  of  new  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  during  the 
year,  was  88,448  tons. 

The  "  Miami  Exporting  Company,'*  of  Cincinnati,  was  incorporated  for 
forty  years,  with  a  capital  of  $450,000  for  banking  purposes,  being  the 
first  in  that  city.  Its  dividends,  for  a  number  of  years,  were  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent. 

The  brig  Ann  Jane,  of  450  tons,  was  built  at  Elizabeth  on  the  Mo« 
nongahela,  sixteen  miles  above  Pittsburg,  for  the  Messrs.  McFarlane, 

(1)  Communicated  by  Thompson  Weitcott,  Esq. 
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merchantfl.     Sbe  was  one  of  the  fattest  saflers  of  neVdaj«  and  ran  for 
some  time  as  a  packet  to  New  Orleans. 

The  brig  Marietta  of  180  tons,  another  of  150  tons,  and  the  schooner 
Indiana  of  100  tons,  were  bnilt  in  Ohio  in  the  spring  of  this  jeti^J\  ^ 

The  "  flax  mst,"  the  most  destmctiye  disease  to  which  the  flax'ctiip*  in 
New  York  is  subject,  first  made  its  appearance  at  Bridgehampton,  n^fita 
.  the  east  end  of  Long  Island.    This  parasite  appeared  in  Berkshire  conntjj  -' 
Massachusetts,  three  years  after. 

The  manufacture  of  dressed  deer  skins  for  gloves,  monej  belts^  under 
clothing,  etc.,  was  this  year  commenced  as  an  independent  business  at  the 
TOJage  of  QloversTille,  New  York,  by  Ezekiel  Case,  who  had  learned  the 
srt  at  CincinnatL  From  him  and  Talmadge  Edwards,  the  business  was 
learned  by  W.  T.  Mills  and  James  Burr,  who  became  noted  manufacturers, 
and  improvers  of  the  art.  The  business  extended  thence  to  Johnstown, 
the  county  seat 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  and  wool  cards  was  established  in  New 
York,  under  the  management  of  Samuel  Whittemore,  a  younger  brother 
iDd  partner  of  Amos  and  William  Whittemore,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

A  large  plaster  mill,  seyenty-fi?e  feet  by  forty-five,  now  a  part  of  the 
Aaverge  or  "  New  Mills,"  at  Newburg,  New  York,  was  erected  this 
year,  by  a  Mr.  Belknap.  The  use  of  plaster  of  Paris,  as  a  fertilizer,  was 
mnch  promoted  by  the  exertions  of  Chancellor  Livingston. 

The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  annulled  the  contract  made  last 
year  with  Miller  and  Whitney,  proprietors  of  the  saw  gin ;  suspended 
payment  of  the  balance  due  them  ($30,000),  and  instituted  a  suit,  to 
recoTer  what  hod  been  already  paid  them,  alleging  as  the  reasons,  a 
want  of  validity  in  the  patent,  and  the  non-performance  of  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  contract  by  the  patentees.  In  Georgia,  the  most  per- 
sistent elTorts  were  made  to  invalidate  the  patent.  Prior  claims  to  the 
in?entioQ  were  preferred  on  behalf  of  Hogden  Holmes  and  Edward  Lyon, 
of  that  state,  and  of  a  Swiss  machine  of  earlier  date.  The  Governor,  in 
his  annaal  message,  advised  that  compensation  be  withheld,  and  a  com- 
iQittee  reported  in  favor  of  instrocting  their  representatives  to  procure  a 
iBodification  of  the  patent  act,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  monopoly,  and  if 
^W  failed,  to  endeavor  to  induce  Congress  to  purchase  the  patent  right, 
^^^  release  tbe  Southern  States  from  so  burthensome  a  grievance.  The 
states  of  South  and  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  were  invited  to  co- 
%rate  with  Georgia.  Popular  feeling,  stimulated  by  the  most  sordid 
n^otirea,  was  so  far  awakened  in  the  cotton  states,  that  Tennessee  suspended 
toe  payment  of  a  tax  laid  earlier  in  the  year,  upon  cotton  gins,  for  the 
"^Defit  of  the  patentees.  A  similar  attempt,  afterward  made  in  the  Legis 
'^iire  of  North  Carolina,  wholly  failed,  and  both  branches  declared  by 
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resolation,  that.*^^i1ier*contract  oaght  to  be  fulfilled  with  pnnctaalitj  and 
good  faith. '!r«]Ens>norable  men  in  other  states,  were  indignant  at  the 
measares'Qf  ihh  Tiegislatnres,  and  South  Carolina,  the  next  year,  rescinded 
the  j'<eMn&)n  of  the  previous  house,  and  testified  its  respect  for  Mr. 
Wixhtfif  by  marked  commendation,  expressions  grateful  to  those  whose 
seu'^e  of  justice  was  not  obscured  by  interest  or  prejudice. 
.•  *Mr.  Whitney's  partner  died  on  Yth  December  of ^this  year,  weighed 
down  with  repeated  disappointments  in  his  business  transactions.^ 

The  first  cotton  manufactory  in  New  Hampshire  was  built  at  New 
Ipswich. 

The  second  cotton  factory  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  third  in  the 
Ticinity  of  Providence,  was  erected  this  year,  and  was  followed  by  a 
fourth  the  next  year.  The  whole  number  of  mills  in  operation  in  the 
United  States,  at  this  time,  was  but  four.  They  were  rapidly  mul- 
tiplied in  Rhode  Island  from  this  time. 

The  price  of  cotton  yam  at  Providence,  was,  for  number  12,  94  cents, 
for  number  16,  110  cents,  for  number  50,  126  cents  per  lb. 

At  Queretaro,  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  at  this  time,  were  cotton  fac- 
tories as  large  as  any  in  France,  as  well  as  large  woolen  manufactories, 
which,  during  the  year,  worked  up  about  two  million  dollars'  worth  of 
woolen  cloths,  bay,  druggets,  serges,  and  cotton  stuffs.  The  establishment 
consisted  of  factories  and  workshops,  in  the  latter  of  which,  more  than 
300  in  number,  the  operators  worked  at  the  cost  of  their  employers. 

Levi  Thurston  commenced  the  manufacture  of  scythes  in  Orange,  Con- 
necticut, with  the  first  trip  hammer  in  the  town. 

The  manufacture  of  blacking  was,  about  this  time,  commenced  by  Lee 
&  Thompson,  who  long  supplied  the  public  with  "  Lee's  Improved  Steam 
Blacking,"  at  No.  1  John  St.,  New  York,  and  acted  as  agents  of  the 
celebrated  Day  and  Martin's  liquid  blacking,  first  introduced,  only  two 
years  before,  in  England. 

The  practice  of  treading  out  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grain,  by  oxen 
and  horses,  upon  open,  circular  threshing  floors,  of  hard  rolled  earth, 
was  extensively  practiced,  at  this  time,  in  Rhode  Island  and  portions  of 
the  Middle  States,  as  the  most  expeditious  and  economical  method,  not- 
withstanding the  introduction  of  several  patent  horse  power  threshing 
machines. 

Among  the  patents  issued  this  year,  were  several  for  improvements,  by 
citizens  of  different  states,  in  machines  for  ginning  cotton;  an  apple 
paring  machine,  the  first  of  its  kind,  by  Moses  Coats,  an  ingenioos 
mechanic  of  Downingtown,  Pa.  (Feb.  14)  ;  a  machine  for  cleaning  clover 

(1)  OlmstMd'i  Memoin. 
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leed,  long  exhibited  in  the  model  room  of  Peale's  Mnseam,  (March  SI) ; 
an  improTement  for  cutting  gprain  and  cprass,  bj  Richard  French  and  John 
T.  Hawkins  of  N.  J.  (Maj  17),  which  was  the  first  mowing  or  reaping 
machine  recorded*  Several  other  patents  were  taken  ont  for  agricultural 
machinery,  a  number  connected  with  distilling,  for  ruling  paper,  making 
wrought  and  cut  nails,  and  for  extracting  the  coloring  matter  of  rege* 
tables,  and  preparing  dyers',  painters',  and  printers'  colors,  etc. 

• 

Feb.  7. — The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Manufactures  and  the  Useful  Arts,  organised  In 
^^^  August,  1787,  addressed  a  circular  communication,  with  a  plan  of 
^'^^  their  constitution,  to  all  societies  for  the  promotion  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  generally,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  a  renewed  interest  and  activity  in  the  advancement  of 
the  manufacturing  interest  of  the  country,  an  object  which  the  Society 
was  established  to  promote,  and  in  which  it  had  recently  experienced 
increased  energy.    The  "Manufacturing  Committee"  of  the  Society,  a 
body  distinct  from  the  Board,  had,  for  several  years,  suspended  the  busi- 
ness  of  their  department,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction,  by  fire,  of  a 
larfi^  part  of  its  stock  in  furniture,  raw  materials,  manufactured  goods, 
and  some  valuable  cotton  machinery,  but  were  now  resuming  operations.^ 
The  community  was  cautioned  in  a  particular  manoer  against  similar 
dangers  in  labor-saving  manufactories.     The  Society  invited  communica- 
tions from  associations  engaged  in  promoting  either  science  or  manufac- 
tures.    In  view  of  the  great  influence  which  the  progress  in  chemistry, 
natural  history,  mechanics,  and  the  doctrine  of  fluids,  had  exerted  within 
fifty  years,  in  elevating  the  character  and  increasing  the  profits  of  the 
manufacturing  classes,  they  suggested  to  all  scientific  institations  the 
formation  of  a  standing  committee  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  to 
societies,  kindred  to  their  own,  a  particular  examination  of  all  matters 
relating  to  manufactures  within  their  sphere,  and  t^e  publication  of  the 
^olts,  with  a  detail  of  the  facts.     The  circular,  which  was  impressed 
^th  the  ardent  mind  of  the  president  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Tench  Cox,  was 
^accompanied  by  a  "  Report  on  the  state  of  manufactures  in  the  United 
States  generally,  and  particularly  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the 
^^me  of  the  establishment  of  this  Society,  and  of  their  progressive  increase 
>Qd  improvement,  to  the  present  time." 

The  first  machine  for  cleaning  docks  by  steam,  ever  constructed,  was 
^Wtthis  time  completed  by  Oliver  Evans,  at  the  Mars  Works,  Philadel- 
PUa^  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Health.    It  was  called  the  Uruktar 

(1)  B—  ToL  1,  p.  409. 
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AmphiboliSf  and  consisted  of  a  large  flat  or  scow,  with  an  engine  of  five 
horse  power  for  worlsing  machinery.  Having  been  fitted  with  temporarj 
wheels  on  wooden  axles,  the  machine,  of  a  weight  equal  to  200  barrelg 
of  flour,  was  driven  through  the  street  to  the  river  Schuylkill,  where  it 
was  launched,  and  with  paddle-wheels  at  the  stern,  was  propelled  a  dis- 
tance of  sixteen  miles  into  the  Delaware.  Later  in  the  year,  Evans  sub- 
mitted to  the  Lancaster  Turnpike  Company  an  estimate  of  the  profits 
of  a  steam  carriage,  to  carry  100  barrels  of  flour  fifty  miles  in  twenty- 
,  four  hours,  and  offered  to  build  such  a  locomotive  carriage.  He  pub- 
lished, the  next  year,  "  The  Young  Engineer's  Guide,"  descriptive  of  the 
principles  and  manner  of  working  the  steam  engine  for  propelling  boats 
or  land  carriages. 

The  Province  of  Louisiana,  having,  by  the  treaty  of  April  3,  1803, 
been  transferred  by  France  to  the  United  States,  for  the  sum  of 
$15,000,000,  Upper  Louisiana  was,  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  20th 
October  of  the  same  year,  surrendered  (March  1 0)  to  the  agent  of  the 
United  States,  Capt.  Amos  Stoddard.  That  portion  of  the  colony  south  of 
the  thirty-third  parallel,  now  the  State  of  Louisiana,  previously  taken  pos- 
session of,  was  called  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  and  all  lying  north  of  it, 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  District  of  Louisiana,  attached  to  the 
Territory  of  Indiana.  The  village  of  St.  Louis  contained  but  two 
American  families,  and  its  population  was  less  than  1,000  souls.  The  for 
trade  constituted  its  chief  business  interest,  and  amounted,  during  the  next 
fifteen  years,  to  $203,750  annually.  Peltry-bonds,  or  bills,  payable  in 
peltries,  was  its  principal  currency.  The  first  returns  of  exports,  from 
the  Territory  of  Orleans,  this  year,  amounted  to  $1,000,362. 

Many  of  the  petitions,  presented  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  from 
manufacturers  and  tradesmen,  were  renewed,  and  others  from  the  manu- 
facturers of  plated  trappings  for  carriages  and  horses,  the  stainers  of 
cotton  goods,  cork-cutters,  and  artizaus  of  nearly  all  kinds,  asked 
protection  and  encouragement  of  their  several  branches,  and  were  the 
subject  of  a  report  b^the  Committee  of 'commerce  and  manufactures. 

Congress,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  increased  the  duties  upon  imports  by 
about  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  the  proceeds  to  constitute  a  "Mediterra- 
nean Fund,"  for  defraying  the  increased  expense  of  naval  operations  to 
suppress  the  piracies  of  the  Barbary  powers. 

A  duty  of  fifty  cents  per  ton,  as  light  money,  was  imposed  on  all 
foreign  vessels,  entering  the  United  States  ports.  Additional  specific 
duties  were  laid  on  certain  articles.  It  was  also  enacted  that  a  registered 
vessel  lost  its  American  character,  if  its  owner,  being  a  naturalized  citizen, 
resided  for  more  than  one  year  in  his  native  country,  or  more  than  two 
years  in  a  foreign  country,  except  as  a  consul  or  public  agent. 
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The  charter  of  the  Society  of  Agricaltare,  Arts,  and  Manafactares,  in 
New  York,  granted  in  1791»  haring  expired,  it  was  re-iDcorporated,  as 
the  "Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Useful  Arts."  It  pablished, 
prenoos  to  1815,  nine  Yolnmes  of  Transactions. 

The  Middlesex  Conntj  Agricnltaral  Society,  in  Massachasetts,  formed 
in  1194,  and  probably  the  first  county  association  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States,  was  also  incorporated  this  year. 

In  May,  John  Cox  Stevens,  and  his  son,  Bobt  L.  Stevens,,  crossed 
from  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  to  New  York,  in  a  boat  propelled  by  gleam. 

The  village  of  Harmony,  in  Bntler  Co.,  Pa.,  was  settled  by  about 
twenty  families  of  "The  Harmony   Society,"  from  Wirtemberg,  in 
Swabia,  nnder  Mr.  Qeorge  Bapp,  who  preceded  them  about  a  year,  and 
purchased  4,700  acres  of  land.    During  the  next  six  years  the  Society 
wts  increased  to  140  families,  and  cleared  1,600  acres  of  land,  erected 
fnme  and  brick  dwellings,  bams,  and  warehouses,  laid  out  a  vineyard, 
baOt  grist,  sawing,  com,  oil,  and  hemp  mills,  a  tannery,  brewery,  dis- 
tiUery,  dye-house,  potash,  soap  boilers  and  caudle  works,  etc.     They 
also  erected  a  large  factory,  and  commenced  successfully  the  manufac- 
ture of  broadcloth,  from  the  wool  of  merino  sheep  raised  by  them. 
Their  vines  and  merino  sheep,  which  were  special  objects  of  attention, 
not  succeeding  so  well  as  they  wished^  the  Society  sought  a  more  favor- 
able climate  in  Indiana,  and  renewed  their  enterprises  at  New  Harmony, 
on  the  Wabash,  whence  they  returned  in  about  ten  years,  and  settled  at 
Ecouoray,  in  Beaver  Co.,  Pa. 

The  tonnage  of  new  vessels  registered  and  enrolled  this  year,  was 
103,153  tons.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  Union,  of  every  description, 
vas  1,042,404.  The  average  tonnage  of  vessels  annually  built  and 
Kgistered  in  the  British  Empire,  in  the  last  twelve  years,  was  100,487 
tona. 

The  first  iron  foundry  in  Pittsburg  was  established  by  Joseph 
McClnrg. 

Cotton  was  carded  and  spun  in  Pittsburg,  by  the  carding  machine  and 
MoQiog  jenny,  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,  being  the  first  manufacture  of 
^  kind  in  the  place.* 

The  first  ark  load  of  bituminous  coal  was  sent  down  the  Susquehanna, 
260  miles,  to  tide  water  at  Columbia,  by  Mr.  W.  Boyd.  It  was  from 
tJie  Tieinity  of  Oldtown,  now  Clearfield,  and  was  a  curiosity  to  the  in- 
l^abitants  of  Lancaster  Co.*  The  existence  of  brown  coal,  or  lignite,  in 
^OQri,  was  this  year  noticed  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  who  traced  it 
^m  about  twenty  miles  above  the  Mandan  villages,  on  the  Missouri, 

H)  Cramer'i  Almanae  for  ISOi.  (3)  Taylor*!  Sutiitiei  of  Ooal,  Am.  cd.  p.  330. 
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2,454  miles  np  the  river,  and  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, OS  well  as  upon  the  Yellowstone,  and  other  tributaries  of  that 
river.^ 

The  improvement  of  the  texture  of  the  cotton  fibre  was,  about  this 
time,  made  the  subject  of  successful  experiments,  by  Kinsey  Burden,  Sen., 
of  St.  Johns's,  Colleton,  in  South  Carolina,  who,  in  this  or  the  following 
year,  produced  from  carefully  selected  seed,  specimens  of  cotton  worth, 
in  the  English  market,  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  more  than  any  other. 
The  secret  of  his  success  was  long  unknown.  The  crops  in  that  state 
were  this  year  destroyed  by  the  hurricane.  The  cotton  fields  of  Iberville, 
in  Louisiana,  were  about  this  time  first  devastated  by  the  Chenille  or 
cotton  insect.* 

The  first  regular  cotton  factory  in  the  State  of  New  York,  was  erected 
in  Union  Village,  Washington  Co.,  by  William  Mowry,  who  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  business  in  the  pioneer  establishment  of 
Samuel  Slater,  at  Pawtucket.  It  continued  in  almost  constant  opera- 
tion until  1849,  when  it  was  still  the  largest  in  the  country — a  large  and 
flourishing  village  having  grown  up  around  it. 

The  cotton  manufacture  was  about  this  time  commenced  also  in 
Connecticut. 

The  first  broadcloth  from  merino  wool,  was  made  at  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
by  Arthur  Scholfield.  It  was  gray-mixed  cloth,  and  all  the  merchants 
in  town  declined  purchasing  it  when  finished,  although  Josiah  Bissel,  a 
principal  dealer,  is  said  to  have  made  a  journey  to  New  York  a  few 
weeks  after,  and  brought  home  two  pieces  of  the  same  goods,  bought  as 
foreign  cloth.  Mr.  Scholfield  at  this  time  also  carried  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  single  and  double  carding  machines  of  improved  pattern,  and 
the  carding  of  wool,  at  eight  cents  per  pound  for  white,  and  twelve  and 
a  half  cents  for  mixed  wool.  Carding  machines  and  various  manufac- 
turing operations,  were  from  this  period  rapidly  introduced  into  Pittsfield, 
Lenox,  Lancsborough,  Dal  ton,  and  neighboring  towns.  Cards  made  by 
the  Shakers  were  in  use  at  this  time. 

The  manufacture  of  gunpowder  was  carried  on  upon  the  Brandywine, 
in  Delaware,  by  Mr.  E.  Irene  Dupont  de  Nemours,  whose  powder,  in 
packages  impressed  with  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  was  already  celebrated 
for  its  excellence.*  The  proprietor  patented  a  machine  for  granulating 
gunpowder,  early  in  this  year. 

(1)  Taylor'8  Stat  of  Coal,  Am.  ed.  pp.  490,  in  bis  poem, ''  The  ForePters,"  epeaks  of  the 
491.  woodman  in  the  wilds  of  Pennsylrania,  ad- 

(2)  Cotton  Plant.     De  Bow's  Industrial  miring  his  powder  during  his   pedeatriaa 
Resouroes,  vol.  1,  pp.  172, 173.  tour  in  1804.    He  says  it  left  no  stain  on 

(3)  Wilson,  the  American  Omithologisty  paper  when  burned : 
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The  first  quarto  Bible,  from  moyable  tjpes,  ever  set  np  in  the  United 
States,  was  printed  in  Philadelphia,  by  Mathew  Carey,  at  a  first  cost  of 
$15,000.  The  type  was  furnished  by  James  Ronaldson,  in  South  street 
above  Ninth,  the  only  type  founder,  at  that  time,  in  the  country.  The 
type  was  kept  standing  until  200,^00  impressions  were  printed.^ 

The  American  Company  of  Booksellers  offered  a  gold  medal  of  the 
Talue  of  fifty  dollars,  for  the  greatest  quantity,  and  best  quality  of 
printing  paper,  not  less  than  fifty  reams,  made  from  other  materials  than 
linen,  cotton,  or  woolen  rags ;  and  a  silver  medal  worth  twenty  dollars, 
for  the  greatest  quantity,  not  less  than  forty  reams,  of  wrapping  paper, 
from  new  materials.  The  Messrs.  H.  and  S.  Fourdrinier,  wealthy 
stationers  and  paper  manufacturers  of  London,  this  year  purchased,  of 
Didot  &  Gamble,  the  patents  in  Robert's  machine,  and  commenced  at 
Boxmoor  a  series  of  costly  experiments  and  improvements  in  the 
machine  which  bears  their  name.  Its  success  was  greatly  promoted  by 
the  skill  of  Mr.  Donkin,  the  eminent  manufacturer  of  paper  machinery, 
who  this  year  erected,  at  Two  Waters,  his  second  machine,  which  proved 
the  practicability  of  making  paper  in  continuous  sheets.* 

The  American  iPhilosophical  Society  about  this  time,  offered  an  extra 
Magellanic  premium — a  gold  medal,  worth  from  twenty  to  forty  dollars, 
or  its  equivalent  in  money — for  an  essay  upon  the  subject  of  American 
permanent  dyes,  or  pigments,  illustrated  by  experiments,  and  accom- 
panied by  specimens  of  the  materials  and  of  the  articles  colored.* 

Surgeons'  instruments  were  made  in  Philadelphia,  by  R.  B.  Bishop. 
The  Axle  Tourniquet,  patented  in  1801,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Strong,  of  Pa., 
fl^as  described,  in  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  for  Oct., 
&s  the  invention  of  a  Mr.  Blake,  in  England.^ 

A  patent  was  issued  (Jan.  25)  to  Thomas  Benger,  for  an  improve- 
Bttent  in  preparing  quercitron  or  black  oak  bark,  for  exportation  or  home 
consumption,  for  dyeing  and  other  uses.  O.  Evans  patented  (Feb.  14) 
a  screw  mill  for  breaking  and  grinding  hard  substances,  and  also  an 
improvement  upon  the  steam  engine,  "by  the  application  of  a  new 
principle,  by  means  of  strong  boilers  to  retain  and  confine  the  steam ; 
thereby  increasing  the  heat  in  the  water,  which  increases  the  elastic 
power  of  the  steam  to  a  greater  degree."  A  spinning  and  twisting  mill, 
^or  making  cordage,  was  patented  (Feb.  27)  by  Wm.  B.  Dyer;  and  a 

"From  foAQiing  Brandy  wine's  rough  shores         (1)  Philadelphia  and  its  Manufactures, 

it  came,  hy  Edwin  T.  Freodley. 

Toiportsmen  dear  its  merits  and  its  name;  (2)  Munsell's  Chronology  of  Paper, 

^poot's  beat  Eagle,  matchless  for  its  power,         (3)  Philad.  J^od.  Museum,  toI.  1,  p.  449. 
^^Q&  swift  and  fatal  as  the  bird  it  bore."         (4)  See  Coze's  Phila.  Med.  Museum,  yoL 

1,  pp.  186,  311. 
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machine  **  for  preparing  what  is  commonly  called  top  or  swingled  tow, 
for  paper"  (March  19),  by  Abraham  Frost ;  and  an  improTement  in  mann- 
factaring  coat  and  waistcoat  battons,  by  Oeo.  W.  Robinson  (March  24*) 
The  patentee  became,  at  Attleboro,  Mass.,  the  most  extensive  mannfac- 
tarer  of  metal  buttons  in  the  United  States.  A  straw  and  hay  cutter, 
patented  (April  30)  by  Moses  Coates,  of  Downingtown,  Pa.,  was  consid- 
ered more  simple  and  cheap  than  any  in  use,  and  was  generally  adopted 
in  the  neighboring  counties.  An  improved  lantern,  a  composition  for 
drawing  or  writing  tablets,  and  a  machine  to  cat  strips  or  chips  of  wood, 
for  hats,  bonnets,  etc.,  were  the  subjects  of  patents,  by  Amos  D.  Allen 
(May  10).  Burgiss  Allison  and  Richard  French,  patented  (June  8)  a 
machine  for  making  nails  and  spikes,  which  was  snccessfuUy  put  in  opera- 
tion this  year  or  earlier ;  Asa  Spencer,  an  improvement  in  making  thim- 
bles (June  8).  Another  machine  for  cutting  chips  or  strips  of  wood  to 
make  chip  hats  and  bonnets,  brooms,  baskets,  sieves,  matting,  and  for 
various  other  uses,  by  John  Roberts,  Amos  D.  Allen,  and  Ezekiel  Kelsey 
(Sep.  5),  was  in  aid  of  a  business,  which  was  soon  after  prosecuted  in 
several  parts  of  the  country.  E.  I.  Dupont  de  Nemours,  patented  (Nov. 
23)  a  machine  for  granulating  gunpowder,  which  was  brought  into  use  in 
his  extensive  powder  mills,  on  the  Brandywine.  A  machine  for  boring 
gun  barrels,  by  Nathan  Fobes  (Dec.  31).  The  whole  number  of  patents 
issued  was  eighty-three,  a  greater  number  than  in  any  previous  year. 

The  Middlesex  canal,  connecting  Boston  harbor  with  Concord  river, 
a  branch  of  the  Merrimac,  above  Lowell,  through  Medford,  Wobum, 
and  Wilmington,  was  completed  by  a  company,  incorporated  in  1789. 
It  was  the  first  great  work  of  the  kind  finished  in  the  United  States 
The  distance  was  about  twenty-seven  miles,  and  the  cost  upwards  of 
$550,000.  The  suipmit  level  was  107  feet  above  tide-water,  and  thirty- 
two  above  the  Merrimac,  at  Lowell,  and  the  whole  descent  was  effected 
by  twenty-two  locks,  ninety  feet  long  by  twelve  feet  wide,  of  solid 
masonry.  The  water  power  and  communication  thus  obtained,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  manufacturing  operations  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  manufacture  of  printing  presses,  copperplate,  and  book  binder's 
presses,  and  printing-house  furniture  of  all  kinds,  was  carried  on  at  this 
time,  in  Carter's  alley,  Philadelphia,  by  Adam  Ramago. 

The  first  busts  ever  executed  in  American  marble,  were  carved  for 
James  Traquair,  stone  cutter.  Tenth  and  Market  sts.,  Philada.,  by  Jos. 
Jurdella,  an  Italian,  whb  had  been  employed,  ten  or  twelve  years  before, 
by  the  celebrated  Italian  sculptor,  Cerracehi,  in  making,  in  this  country, 
under  his  direction,  busts  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  -  and 
Rittenhouse.  Busts  of  Washington,  in  Carrara  marble,  from  a  cast  by 
Uden,  also  of  Hamilton — from  whose  bust  by  Cerracehi  casts  in  plaster 
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were  this  year  struck  in  New  York,  by  John  Dixej — were  made  at  $100 
each,  and  half  size  likenesses  of  Penn,  Washington,  and  Franklin,  both 
m  Italian  and  Pennsylvania  marble.  Busts  of  Penn  and  Washington 
were  presented  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  which  was  aboqj;  this  time 
also  presented  with  a  leaden  statue  of  the  founder,  by  his  grandson,  the 
Hon.  John  Penn,  of  Stoke,  England. 

In  March,  a  company  was  incorporated  in  Pennsylvania,  for  obtainhig 
slate,  from  quarries  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  suitable  for  roofing, 

and  other  purposes. 
^^'^  The  cloth  manufacturers  and  dressers,  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  had 
become  so  numerous,  that,  in  April,  a  public  proposal  was  made  for  their 
combination  into  a  society,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  natural 
qualities  of  chemical  liquids,  and  improving  the  making  and  dressing  of 
doth.  Arthur  Scholfield  made  and  sold  double  carding  machines  for 
(400,  or  $253  without  the  cards,  and  picking  machines,  for  thirty  dollars 
each.  The  first  machines  made  by  him,  about  four  years  before,  are  said 
to  have  sold  for  $1,300  each.* 

Mr.  John  Lee,  who  had  become  the  proprietor  of  the  woolen  mill  in 
Byfield,   succeeded,   about  this   time,   in   shipping  clandestinely,  from 
England,  in  large  casks  labelled  as  "  hardware,"  in  charge  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  James  Mallalow,  a  quantity  of  cotton  machinery,  consisting  of 
drawing,  and  spinning  frames,  or  mule  throstles,  which,  to  avoid  suspicion, 
be  followed  in  another  vessel.     The  machinery  was  erected  in  the  factory 
bnilding,  where  it  was  at  first  employed  in  spinning  wick  yarn,  and  warp, 
which  were  in  much  demand  for  household  manufactures.     Bed  ticking, 
coarse  gingham,  and  sheeting,  and  other  heavy  articles,  all  woven  by 
band,  were  soon  after  added.     The  last  article  then  sold  at  fifty  cents 
a  yard,  and  gingham  for  about  seventy  cents. 

This  factory  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  produce  that  class 
of  goods. 

The  Kings  County  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  in  New 
York,  was  incorporated. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  a  settlement,  called  New  Switzerland,  was 
"iade  on  the  Ohio  river,  in  Indiana,  by  emigrants  from  the  Pays  de  Yaud, 
in  Switzerland,,  under  grants  made  by  Congress  to  John  J.  Dufour,  and 
bis  associates,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
and  the  making  of  wine.  The  grape  culture  was  successfully  carried  on 
^J  them  for  a  number  of  years,  first,  with  Madeira,  and  other  foreign 
^nes,  but  to  better  advantage  with  the  native  Cape  or  Schuylkill  grape, 

(1)  HollMid'i  Wettern  Biastaobasetts. 
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the  saperioritj  of  which  to  all  others,  as  a  wine  grape,  was  long  main- 
tained by  the  founder  of  the  colony. 

The  returns  of  exports,  for  this  year,  discriminated,  for  the  first  time, 
between  Sea  Island  and  other  cotton.  The  amount  of  the  former  ex- 
ported, was  8,787,659  lbs.,  and  of  other  kinds,  29,602,428  lbs.  The 
total  value  of  this  staple  exported,  was  $9,445,000.  The  value  of 
domestic  manufactures  exported,  was  $2,300,000.* 

I'he  total  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  Louisiana,  according  to  an  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Gallatin, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  this  year,  was  $2,505,500,000.  The  esti- 
mate included  1,000,000  slaves,  valued  at  $200  each,  and  10,000  flour, 
grist,  saw,  iron,  and  other  mills,  valued  at  not  less  than  $400  each.*  A 
tabular  estimate,  and  classification  of  the  whole  population,  for  the  same 
year,  by  Mr.  Blodgett,'  made  the  whole  number  of  persons,  in  the  Union, 
to  be  6,180,000,  of  whom  1,866,000  were  classed  as  active,  or  produc- 
tive persons,  and  the  aggregate  money  value  of  the  whole  people, 
$2,822,000,000.  The  entire  number  classed  as  mechanical  artizans,  was 
500,000,  of  whom  one  fifth  were  active  persons,  and  the  estimated  value 
of  each  of  the  class  was  $500,  or  $250,000,000  for  the  whole.  The 
other  classes  w^ere  estimated  as  follows  :  slaves  on  plantations,  800,000, 
worth  $200  each ;  slaves  otherwise  employed,  200,000,  at  $300  each ; 
free  planters,  and  agriculturists,  4,800,000,  at  $400  each ;  fishermen, 
30,000,  at  $000  each  ;  seamen,  etc.,  400,000,  at  $700  each ;  professional, 
and  all  other  classes  not  enumerated,  250,000,  at  $500  each. 

The  annual  consumption  of  British,  and  other  dry  goods,  by  the 
6,000,000  of  inhabitants,  on  an  average  of  three  years,  was  $35,000,000, 
and  of  all  other  foreign  articles,  $52,000,000,  or,  altogether,  $87,000,000 
in  value  of  foreign  articles.  The  produce  of  the  sea  and  rivers  consumed, 
was  valued  at  $5,000,000,  annually ;  of  agricultural  food,  etc.,  $85,000,000; 
of  domestic  manufactures,  $30,000,000 ;  of  all  other  produce,  of  the 
forest,  etc.,  $12,000,000,  making  the  total  domestic  consumption,  annually, 
$219,000,000.* 

The  quantity  of  cotton  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  this  year, 
was  1,000  bales,  or  double  the  amount  consumed  in  the  year  1800. 

The  cotton  manufactory,  established  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  in  1787,  aboot 
this  time  suspended  operations,  after  having  struggled  with  many  diffi- 
culties, and  sunk  more  than  half  its  capital. 

(1)  Seybert,  147;  Pitkin,  116.    Mr.  Blod-  Ed.  of  McCalloch'fl  C©!!!!.  Diet  vol.  2,  p.  «, 

gott  (SUtistical   Manual,  p.  Ill),  and  the  it  it  placed  at  $2,445,000. 
American  Register  (vol.  3,  for  1808,  p.  459),  (2)  Blodgett,  p.  198. 

•et  down  the  value  of  manufaoturei  export-         (3)  Ibid.  p.  89. 
•d  this  year,  at  $2,525,000.    In  Vethake'i         (4)  Ibid.  p.  90. 
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The  price  for  nnmbers  twelve,  sixteen,  and  twenty,  of  cotton  twist 
yam,  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  was  respectively,  ninety-nine,  115,  and  131 
cents.  The  number  of  spindles  in  Slater's  cotton  mill  was  increased  to 
900. 

The  first  agency  in  the  United  States,  for  the  sale  of  American  mann- 
factnres,  was  abont  this  time  established  in  Philadelphia,  by  Elijah 
Waring.  He  was  the  agent  of  Almy  &  Brown,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  who 
consigned  to  him,  for  sale,  cotton  yarns  and  threads,  in  great  variety. 
To  these  were  added,  as  their  manufactures  improved,  plaids,  stripes, 
checks,  denims,  chambrays,  tickings,  etc.  The  depot  for  those  articles 
was,  for  many  years,  a  very  small  store,  at  No.  152  Market  street.  In 
1812,  Jeremiah  Brown  opened  a  second  agency  in  the  city,  for  Samuel 
Slater. 

During  the  last  four  years  the  following  vessels  were  built  at  Pittsburg, 
viz.:  the  ships  Pittsburg,  Louisiana,  General  Butler,  and  Western 
Trader ;  and  the  schooners  Amity,  Alleghany,  and  Conquest  The  ships 
Monongahela  Farmer,  and  Ann  Jean, — the  last,  of  450  tons,  in  1803, — 
were  built  at  Elizabethtown,  on  the  Monongahela.' 

The  number  of  iron  furnaces  in  Pennsylvania,  at  this  date,  was  sixteen  ; 
and  the   forges,  thirty-seven.     The  slitting  and  rolling  mills  cut  and 
rolled  1,500  tons  of  iron  per  annum.     On  the  west  side  of  the  Alleghany 
moQDtains    were   eleven   forges,   estimated    to   make    about   400   tons 
annually.     There  were   about   the   same   number  of  furnaces,  some   of 
which  had   failed   for  want   of  ore.     About   2,000   tons   of  iron  were 
annually  made  in  Pennsylvania,  and  about  the  same  quantity  in   Massa- 
chusetts.*    Two  charcoal  furnaces,  three  forges,  and  a  blooraery,  were 
this  year  erected  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Amesbury  Xail  Factory  Company,  in  Massachusetts,  was  incor- 
porated, with  a  capital  of  $450,000. 

The  New  Hampshire  Iron  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Franconia,  was 
chartered  in  New  Hampshire. 

About  this  time,  a  gunpowder  mill  was  established  at  Southwick, 
Mass.,  which  is  still  in  operation,  and  makes  about  200,000  lbs.  of 
powder  annually. 

The  first  carriage  built  in  the  United  States,  is  said  to  have  been 
niade  this  year  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  by  a  man  named  White,  for  a 
pn?ate  gentleman  in  Boston.     It  was  an  imitation  of  an  English  chariot, 

(I)  Lyford's  Western  Directory  for  1837.  house  oflBcials.     The  captain,  having  traoe<l 

^^  is  related   that  s  Pittsburg  ship,  abont  out  upon  the  map  his  circuitous  route,  back- 

^u  time,  Tisited  an  East  Indian  port,  and  ward  to  the  head  waters  of  the   Ohio,   ob- 

vi8  aboat  to  bo  confiscated,  beoanse  no  inch  tained  the  release  of  hit  vessel, 

^^^triog  port  waa   known  to  the  enstom  (2)  Morse's  Qeog.,  fifth  ed.  1805. 
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but  much  lighter.     Thoagh  creditable  to  the  maDufactnrer,  it  was  foand 
difficalt  to  compete  with  English  and  French  carriages.^ 

The  manufacture  of  silver-ware,  which  had  been  commenced  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  soon  after  the  Revolution,  by  Messrs.  Sanders,  Pitman  and 
Cyril  Dodge,  now  employed  four  establishments  in  that  town.  These 
belonged  to  Nehemiah  Dodge,  Ezekiel  Burr,  John  C.  Jenckes,  and  Pitman 
&  Dorrance,  who  were  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  on  a  limited 
scale,  of  silver  spoons,  gold  beads  and  finger  rings.  About  this  time 
they  commenced  the  manufacture  of  cheap  gold  jewelry, — at  the  present 
time  so  extensively  carried  on  there.  They  employed  about  thirty 
workmen  in  making  breast-pins,  ear-rings,  watch  keys,  and  other 
articles.'  Mr.  N.  Dodge  claims  to  have  been  the  first  in  this  branch, 
as  early  as  1794,  and  that  the  business  was  afterward  started  in  Attle- 
boro,  by  persons  who  purloined  the  secret  from  him. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  in  Howard  county,  Missouri,  at  Booneslick 
or  Mackay's  Saline,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Osage  river,  by  Major 
Nathan,  son  of  Col.  Daniel  Boone,  for  the  purpose  of  making  salt,  which 
has  long  been 'carried  on  there.  Salt  springs  abound  in  the  country, 
which  also  contains  iron  in  abundance,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  sulphur,  alum, 
copperas,  saltpetre,  and  traces  of  silver,  etc. 

Patents  were  this  year  issued,  among  others,  for  the  following  objects, 
▼iz. :  to  Robert  Crane,  Jr.,  Waterbury,  Conn.  (May  4),  for  iron  wheels; 
Isaac  Baker,  Amherst,  Mass.  (May  8),  sawing  shingles;  Asahel  A. 
Kersey,  Hartford,  Conn.  (Oct.  9),  for  a  shingle  machine ;  John  Bennock, 
Boston,  Mass.  (June  1),  for  a  planing   machine,   the   first  recorded; 


(1)  Althoagl\thi8  is  claimed  to  hare  been 
the  first  carriage  built  in  America,  the 
bnsiness  in  all  its  branches,  appears  to  have 
been  commenced  in  New  York,  as  early  as 
17((8,  hj  two  persons  named  Deane  from 
Dublin  (see  vol.  1,  p.  53S).  It  was  also 
carried  on  previous  to  1790,  in  PhiladeU 
phia,  on  Arch  st.  between  Fourth  and  Fifth, 
by  George  Bringhurst,  coach  and  harness 
maker,  who  manufactured  "all  kinds  of 
coaches,  chariots,  post  chaises,  phtstons, 
coaohees,  waggons,  curricles,  chaises,  kit- 
terasns,  chairs,  and  whiskeys  of  the  newest 
fashion,  for  home  or  abroad."  Massachu- 
setts, in  1754,  was  assessed  on  1,355  car- 
riages, including  six  coaches,  and  eighteen 
ehariots  toward  a  manufacturing  fund.  Vir- 
ginia, in  1788,  had  360  coaches,  chariots, 
and  phetons,  and  1,549  one-horse  ohairs, 
befides  waggons,  etc.  Philadelphia,  in 
1796,  owned  807  four-wheeled   carriage!, 


of  which  thirty-three  were  oeaehee,  aad 
thirty-five  chariots,  in  addition  to  563  two- 
wheeled  carriages.  Yot  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, August,  1789,  only  $5,000  worth  of 
carriages  were  imported.  In  1801,  the  last 
year  of  the  excise  first  laid  on  carriages  by 
Congress,  taxes  were  paid  on  21,721  car- 
riages. Indeed,  the  importation  of  carriages 
as  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  Arts,  before  cited,  had,  at  this 
date,  nearly  ceased.  The  duty  on  imported 
carriages,  by  the  act  of  3d  March,  1797, 
was  twenty-one  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In 
1810,  Virginia  and  a  part  of  Massachusetts, 
returned  2,413  carriages,  built  in  the  year; 
Arom  other  states,  there  was  no  return  of  tho 
number,  but  the  value  of  the  manafaetnro 
in  seven  states,  was  $1,449,849. 

(2)  Census   of   Providence,    by    B.    K. 
Stone.,  M.D.,  2d  ed.,  1856. 
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Alexander  McNitt,  Geneya,  N.  Y.  (June  15),  for  separating  and  col- 
lecting sulphate  of  potash ;  Wm.  Wing,  Hartford,  Conn.  (Angast  28), 
casting  types ;  Wm.  King,  and  H.  Salisbury,  Hartford,  Conn.  (August 
29),  for  carriage  springs. 

A  company  was  formed  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  on  a  large  scale, 
in  the  town  of  Pomfret,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Qninnebaug  river,  in 
Conn.     It  consisted  of  James,  Christie,  and  William  Rhodes, 
^^'^  brothers,  of  Pawtucket;    Oziel  Wilkinson,  and  his  four  sons, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Daniel,  and  Smith  Wilkinson,  of  North  Providence, 
with  his  two  sons-in-law,  Timothy  Qreen  and  William  Wilkinson,  of 
Providence.     One  thousand  acres  of  land,  lying  partly  in  the  three  towns 
of  Pomfret,  Thompson,  and  Killingly,  were  purchased,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  excluding  taverns  and  the  sale  of  liquors  from  the  vicinity  of 
ihelr  works,  and  to  give  employment  to  the  parents  of  children  employed 
in  the  factory.     By  these   measures,  and  the  early  establishment  of 
schools  and  Sabbath  worship,  for  which  purposes  they  erected  a  brick 
building  in   1812,  the  demoralizing  influences  exerted  by  European 
factories  were  not  experienced.     Many  of  the  operatives  were  able  to 
laj  up  from  $200  to  $800,  in  three  or  four  years.     The  establishment 
was  known  as  Conger^s  Mills  in  Pomfret  county.     The  capital  invested 
by  the  company,   from   April    1,  of  this  year,  to   October,  1808,  was 
t60,0OO,  of  which  five  twelfths  was  in  real  estate.^ 

Samuel  Slater,  having,  on  account  of  the  prosperity  of  his  business, 

about  this  time  invited  his  brother  to  come  to  this  country,  the  village 

of  Slatersville,  in  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  was  projected  by  Alraj,  Brown  & 

Slaters,  with  all  the  recent  improvements  in  machinery,  which  Mr.  John 

Slater  was  able  to  bring  with  him.     In  June,  the  latter  removed  to 

Smithfield  as  superintendent  of  the  concern,  which  commenced  spinning 

iu  the  following  spring,  and  was  managed  by  him  for  upwards  of  fifty 

years,  with  uninterrupted  improvement  and  profit,  contributing  to  the 

^rge  estate   accumulated  by  Samuel   Slater,  in  the  cotton,  iron,  and 

Qail  basiness,  in  all  of  which  he  was  engaged.     The  establishmint  at 

Slatersville,  originally  owned  by  the  four  partners  in  equal  proportion, 

eventually  became  the  sole  property  of  John  Slater,  and  the  heirs  of 

his  brother.     Within  twelve  years   after  the  commencement   of  this 

factory,  nine  cotton  mills,  with   11,000  spindles,  half  of  them  in  the 

/actory  of  AJmy,  Brown  &  Slaters,  a  paper  mill,  two  distilleries,  two 

scyUie  factories,  and  manufactories  of  lime,  whetstones,  etc.,  rendered 

Smithfield  a  place  of  considerable  importance ;   and  the  power  loom,. 

(1)  White's  Memoin  of  Slater,  2d  ed.,  137. 
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dreMing  machine,  and  hydrostatic  press,  were  there  introduced  in  the 
cloth  business,  by  Mr.  Qilmore,  a  few  years  after. 

The  Kensselaer  Glass  Factory,  and  the  Hndson  Mechanical  Association, 
were  incorporated  in  New  York,  March  21. 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  act  of  the  same  date,  to 
raise  $7,000  by  lottery,  to  enable  the  Vine  Company  to  pay  its  debts, 
and  accomplish  the  object  of  the  Association. 

Congress,  April  18,  in  resentment  of  the  frequent  aggressions  upon 
its  neutral  commerce,  by  the  belligerent  powers  of  England  and  France, 
and  the  impressment  of  its  seamen  by  the  former,  and  in  rindication  of 
the  principle  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  prohibited  the  importation, 
after  15th  November,  from  Great  Britain,  and  its  dependencies,  or  any 
foreign  port,  of  all  British  manufactures,  composed  wholly  or  principally 
of  leather,  silk,  hemp  or  flax,  tin  or  brass ;  all  woolen  cloths  invoiced 
above  five  shillings  sterling  per  square  yard ;  woolen  hosiery ;  window 
glass ;  silver,  and  plated  wares ;  paper  of  every  description  ;  nails  and 
spikes ;  hats ;  ready-made  clothing ;  millinery  of  all  kinds ;  playing 
cards ;  beer,  ale,  and  porter ;  and  pictures  and  prints.  On  the  19th  Decem- 
ber following,  the  act  was  suspended  until  the  1st  July,  1807,  and  the 
President  was  empowered  to  continue  the  suspension  if  he  saw  fit,  until 
the  second  Monday  in  December  of  the  same  year. 

Congress  made  additional  appropriations  of  $150,000,  for  the  fortifica- 
tion  of  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the  United  States,  and  $250,000, 
for  fifty  additional  gun  boats  for  the  protection  of  the  harborsi  coastB, 
and  commerce. 

The  first  official  returns  of  exports  from  Ohio,  were  made  this  year,  to 
the  amount  of  $62,318. 

The  total  value  of  domestic  manufactures  exported  was  $2,707,000. 

Nov.  21. — Napoleon  issued  his  Berlin  decree,  declaring  the  British 
islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  prohibiting  all  commerce,  and  commu- 
nication with  them.  This,  and  the  various  other  decrees,  orders  in 
council,  and  retaliatory  acts,  and  instructions,  by  which  the  con- 
tending parties  sought  to  cripple  each  other's  power,  together  with  the 
acts  of  non-intercourse  and  embargo,  to  which  the  United  States  were 
forced  in  self-defence,  nearly  destroyed  the  prosperous  commerce  of  the 
Union,  which  reached  its  maximum  the  next  year ;  but  the  interruption 
of  its  foreign  commerce  was  attended  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
domestic  manufactures. 

The  annual  message  of  President  Jefferson  to  Congress,  stated  that 
the  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  nearly  $15,000,000, 
and  that  during  this,  and  the  four  and  a  half  years  preceding,  upwards  of 
$23,000,000,  of  the  principal  of  the  funded  debt,  had  been  discharged. 
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It  recommended  the  contiDnation  of  the  dnties  constitnting  the  Mediter* 
ranean  fund,  about  to  cease  bj  law,  in  lien  of  the  existing  impost  on 
salt.  In  view  of  a  probable  sorplus  in  the  treasury,  after  paying  the 
regular  instalments  of  public  debt,  the  inquiry  was  made  **  to  what  other 
objects  shall  these  surpluses  be  appropriated,  and  the  whole  surplus  of 
impost,  after  the  entire  discharge  of  the  public  debt,  and  during  those 
intervals  when  war  shall  not  call  for  them  ?  Shall  we  suppress  the 
impost,  and  give  that  advantage  to  foreign  over  domestic  manufactures  ?'^ 
On  most  articles  it  was  believed  the  patriotism  of  the  people  would 
"  prefer  its  continuance,  and  application  to  the  great  purposes  of  public 
education,  roads,  rivers,  canals,  and  such  other  objects  of  public  improve- 
ment as  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  add  to  the  constitutional  enumcra* 
tion  of  federal  powers." 

Three  ships,  the  Rufus  King,  of  300  tons ;  the  John  Atchison  and 
Tascarora,  each  of  320  tons;  the  brig  Sophia  Green,  of  100  tons,  and 
two  gun  boats  of  seventy-five  tons,  were  built  this  year  at  Marietta, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Blodgett  estimated  the  profit  of  capital  invested  in  farm  lands, 
at  their  current  low  prices,  and  in  the  necessary  stock  and  labor — the 
latter  being  worth  more  than  a  bushel  of  corn  per  diem — to  be  more 
than  double,  with  less  labor,  than  that  of  the  best  mechanical  employment 
Bnited  to  the  country  and  the  present  habits  of  the  people.  The  profits 
of  the  fishery  and  of  agriculture  were  the  principal  causes  heretofore,  of  a 
neglect  of  manufactures. 

In  Louisiana,  near  Xew  Orleans,  the  lands  were  said  to  produce 
twenty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  worth  about  sixteen  dollars.  The  same 
labor  would  give  250  lbs.  of  cotton,  worth  fifty  dollars,  and  1,000  lbs.  of 
Bugar,  worth  eighty  dollars,  with  about  seven  dollars'  worth  of  molasses.* 
The  "  Mexican"  variety  of  cotton  seed,  the  one  chiefly  cultivated  there, 
at  present,  is  said  to  have  been,  about  this  time,  introduced  in  Missis- 
sippi, by  Walter  Burling,  of  Natchez,  from  Mexico,  whither  he  was  sent, 
this  year,  by  General  Wilkinson,  on  a  mission  connected  with  the  western 
boundary  question.  It  superseded  the  "upland"  or  black  seed,  first 
cultiTated,  and  the  "Tennessee"  cotton.'  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
*  planter,  in  the  year  1800,  to  sell  his  cotton  crop  for  $10,000. 


(1)  Statistical  Mannal,  p.  91. 

(2)  Cotton  was  caltiyated  in  Louisiana 
^d  the  niinois  eonntry,  by  the  French,  as 
tvlj  as  1722,  in  which  year  Cbarle?oix 
isir  it  growing  in  the  garden  of  Sieur  Lo 
^oir,  the  company's  olerk  at  Natchei,  and 
it  was  sent  down  the  riyer  in  boats,  to  New 


Orleans,  in  1748,  some  years  before  its 
cultivation  in  Qeorgia.  It  is  related  that 
Mr.  Burling,  while  dining  with  the  Spanish 
Viceroy,  in  Mejtico,  requested  leave  to  im- 
port some  of  the  cotton  seed  of  the  countryi 
which  was  refused,  because  forbidden  by  the 
Spanish  goTemment,  but  oyer  his  wine,  the 
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The  price  of  apland  cotton  in  England,  this  year,  was  fifteen  to  twenty- 
one  and  a  half  pence  sterling ;  of  New  Orleans,  seventeen  to  twenty-four ; 
Sea  Island,  thirty  to  thirty-seven ;  Pernambnco,  twenty-three  and  a  half 
to  twenty-nine ;  Maranham,  twenty-one  and  a  half  to  twenty-six ;  Sarat| 
seventeen ;  Demerara,  twenty-two  to  twenty-six  and  a  half  pence. 

The  cotton  manufactory  at  Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  at  this  time, 
spun  1 20  threads  at  a  time,  with  the  assistance  of  a  man  and  boy.  The 
large  cylinder  of  the  carding  machine  had  ninety-two  pairs  of  cards, 
attended  by  a  boy ;  the  reeling  was  done  by  a  girl.  A  wool  carding 
machine  was  about  to  be  erected  there. ^ 

The  first  paper  mill  in  Ohio,  was  built  this  year,  by  John  Beaver,  Jacob 
Bowman,  and  John  Coulter,  on  Little  Beaver  creek,  just  within  the  Ohio 
line.  It  was  called  "  the  Ohio  Paper  Mill,''  and  was  the  third  west  of 
the  mountains,  the  Redstone  mill,  and  Cramer's,  at  Pittsburg,  having 
preceded  it. 

The  erection  of  the  first  paper  mill  in  South  Lee,  was  commenced  by 
Samuel  Church,  on  the  present  site  of  Owen  &  Hurlbut's  mill.  Lee  ia 
now  the  largest  paper  manufacturing  town  in  the  Union. 

The  water  privilege  on  the  north  side  of  Chicopee  river,  was  this  year 
sold  by  Oliver  Chapin,  the  first  settler,  to  Wm.  Bowman,  Benjamin  and 
Lemuel  Cox,  who  erected  a  paper  mill,  in  which  paper-making  was 
carried  on  by  hand  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  when  they  sold  out  to 
Chauncey  Brewer  and  Joshua  Frost,  who  continued  the  business  five  or 
six  years  longer.  It  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  David  Ames,  who 
introduced  machinery,  and  became,  in  1825,  the  most  extensive  paper 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States.  His  sons,  David  and  John  Ames, 
conducted  the  business  until  1853,  when  the  Lenox  Chicopee  Manufac- 
turing Company  became  the  proprietors.' 

The  first  cargo  of  ice  shipped  from  Massachusetts,  was  this  year 
loaded  at  Qray's  wharf,  in  Charlestown,  on  board  the  brig  Favorite, 
purchased  expressly  for  that  purpose,  by  Mr.  Frederic  Tudor.  The 
cargo,  consisting  of  130  tons  from  a  pond  in  Saugus  (Lynn),  belonging 
to  Mr.  Tudor's  father,  was  sent  to  St  Pierre,  in  Martinique,  and  was 
attended  by  considerable  loss.  Another  shipment  of  250  tons  was  made 
the  following  year,  per  brig  Trident,  to  Havana.  It  was  resumed  after 
the  war,  and,  in  1816,  six  cargoes  of  12,000  tons  were  shipped,  and  in 


governor  sportiyely  accorded  him  permiB-  snmed  to  hare   been   itafidd  with  eottoa 

•ion  to  take  home  aa  many  Mexican  DolU  aa  leed. 

he  pleased,  and  the  fiiTor  being  weU  under-  (1)  Cramer's  Almanac. 

itood,  waa  freely  accepted.    They  are  pre-  (2)  Holland'i  Western  MaiiaohiiMttiii 
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1856  the  trade  had  increased  to  363  cargoes. of  146,000  tons,  from 
Boston  to  domestic  and  foreign  ports.* 

The  first  ark  load  of  anthracite  coal  from  Mauch  Chunk  Mountain, 
on  the  Lehigh  river,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  had  been  used  for  about 
fifteen  years  in  blacksmiths'  forges,  was-  this  year  sent  to  Philadelphia, 
by  William  Turnbull,  who  had  an  ark  constructed  at  Lausanne,  which 
brought  down  two  or  three  hundred  bushels.  It  was  sold  to  the 
Centre  Square  Water  Works,  but  being  found  unmanageable,  the  ex- 
periment was  not  repeated  for  several  years. 

Two  cotton  mills  were  this  year  established  at  Cumberland,  R.  L,  and 
two  at  North  Providence. 

Among  the  patents  issued,   were   the    following:    Philip    Bennet, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  (Feb.  8),  a  loom  for  weaving  chips ;  Geo.  Richards, 

Stonington,  Ct.  (Feb.  14),  a  dough  machine;  Israel  Newton,  Norwich, 

Vt.    (Feb.  28),  essence  of  tansy;   Daniel  Pettibone,  Roxbury,  Conn. 

(March  22),  welding  steel  to  iron  ;  Abner  Guild,  Dedham,  Mass.  (March 

81),  carding  wool  hats:   Richard   Tripe,  Dover,  N.  H.  (April  1),  a 

diving  machine ;  Ephraim  Hubble,  Middlebury,   Vt.  (May  1),  a  water 

wheel,  being  the  first  of  about  306  patents  granted  up  to  1857,  for 

water  wheels,  a  greater  number  than  for  any  other  article ;  Standfast 

Smith,  Suffolk,  Mass.  (June  12),  three  patents  for  extracting  salt  from 

Bea  water  and  for  facilitating  the  process;  Thos.  Woodward  (Aug.  T), 

manufacturing  slates ;   B.   A.    De  Carrendeffcz,  New  York  (Sept.    2), 

yellow  paint. 

Congress  prohibited,  under  heavy  forfeitures  and  penalties,  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  into  the  United  States,  after  the  first  of  January, 
IfiAT  ^^^^'  ^^^  earliest  period  at  which  such  a  law  could  take  effect 
under  the  Constitution.*  The  near  approach  of  the  period  in 
which  Congress  could  constitutionally  terminate  all  participation  of 
American  citizens  in  wrongs,  "  which  the  morality,  the  reputation,  and 
the  best  interests  of  our  country  have  long  been  eager  to  proscribe," 
Was  made  the  subject  of  congratulatory  reference  by  President  Jefferson, 
^t  the  opening  of  the  session.  This  inhuman  traffic,  which  had  never 
^een  legalized  in  some  of  the  states,  and  had  been  discouraged  or  pro- 
hibited by  several  state  and  federal  laws  of  earlier  date,*  was  about  the 
sometime  (March  25),  formally  abolished  by  act  of  Parliament,  in  England. 

The  duty  on  salt  imported  into  the  United  States,  raised  by  act  of 

(1)  Se«  Report  of  Boston  Board  Trade,      acts  of  22d  March,  1794;  7th  April,  1798; 
1857,  p.  79.  10th  May,  1800,  and  28th  Feh.,  1803. 

(2)  Laws   U.    S.,   vol.  8,  chap.  67.     See         (3)  See  Tucker's  Blaokstone,  Bk.  2,  Beo. 

1.    Walsh's  Appeal,  leo.  9. 
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July  8,  1797,  to  twenty  cents  per  bushel,  was  repealed  after  3lBt  Decern* 
ber,  thongh  several  petitions  were  presented  against  its  repeal  The 
bounties  granted  by  the  same  act,  on  salt  provisions  and  pickled  fish, 
were  also  taken  off.  The  duties  constituting  the  Mediterranean  Fund, 
were  continued  until  1st  Jan.,  following,  and  by  subsequent  acts  to  1816. 
The  product  of  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs  this  year,  was  165,448  bushels. 

The  '/  American  Botanical  Society,  held  at  Philadelphia,"  established 
in  June,  1806,  resolved  to  extend  its  inquiries  to  natural  history  in 
general,  and  took  the  name  of  the  '' Philadelphia  Linnean  Society,'' 
under  the  presidency  of  Professor  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  whose 
"Elements  of  Botany,"  published  in  1803,  wa»the  first  elemeptary  work 
on  Botany,  by  an  American.  The  Society,  through  separate  committees 
on  Mineralogy,  Botany,  and  Zoology,  was  useful  in  acquiring  and  dis- 
seminating information  respecting  the  natural  productions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  their  uses  in  the  arts  and  manufactures.     (See  A.  D.  1810.) 

The  Philadelphia  Society,  for  the  encouragement  of  Domestic  Manu- 
factures, instituted  in  1805,  was  incorporated  (March  11),  under  the  name' 
of  the  ''Philadelphia  Domestic  Society,"  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000 
in  shares  of  fifty  dollars,  each,  with  power  to  increase  the  stock  to 
$100,000.  The  directors  were  empowered  to  make  advances  either  in 
cash  or  raw  materials,  as  might  suit  the  applicants,  upon  all  American 
manufactures,  particularly  those  of  wool,  cotton,  or  linen,  to  the  amount 
of  one  half  the  value  affixed  to  the  articles  when  deposited  in  the  ware- 
bouse  of  the  Society,  and  pay  the  residue  when  sold,  deducting  legal 
interest  upon  the  money  advanced,  and  a  commission  of  five  per  cent 
for  selling.  Money  was  lent  to  manufacturers  upon  good  notes,  at  legal 
interest,  and  in  that  way  the  Society  was  believed  to  have  accomplished 
much  good.  At  the  time  of  its  establishment,  it  was  ascertained  that 
500  weavers  were  out  of  employment,  and  were  forced  into  other  occu- 
pations. By  the  aid  of  the  Society  all  found  employment.  During  the 
first  six  years,  the  dividends — which  were  a  secondary  consideration  with 
the  stockholders — were  six  and  sometimes  eight  per  cent.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  was  Paul  Cox,  and  the  warehouse  was  at  No.  11 
South  Third  street.* 

The  Hon.  Robert  R,.  Livingston  communicated  to  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Dutchess  Co.,  New  York,  a  statement  of  the  profits  upon  a 
flock  of  pure  and  mixed  merino  sheep,  wintered  at  Clermont,  in 
Columbia  Co.  The  flock  comprised  five  full  blood  merinos  of  the  Ram- 
bouillet  stock,  imported  by  him,  from  which  28J  pounds  of  wool  were 
shorn,  and  sold  to  Mr.  Booth  for  ten  shillings  per  pound ;  twenty-four 

• 

(1)  Laws  of  Pa.,  vol.  8,  chap.  1770.— Mease's  Pict.  of  Phila.,  in  1811,  p.  264. 
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three-quarter  bred,  which  yielded  106  pounds  of  wool,  sold  at  five 
shillings  a  pound  (but  worth  eight  shillings) ;  and  thirty  half  bred  sheep 
which  gave  139^  pounds  of  wool,  sold  for  five  shillings  a  pound.  This 
was  the  first  wool  sold  by  him,  and  one  of  the  first  sales  of  that  article 
in  the  United  States.  The  net  profit  for  the  year,  upon  the  sixty-four 
sheep,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  forty-three  lambs,  was  £137  18s.  Full 
blood  ram  lambs  brought  $100.  Seven-eighth  ewes  were  valued  at  $40, 
and  rams  at  $50.  A  lot  of  seventeen  common  sheep,  in  the  same  flock, 
yielded  62^  pounds  of  unwashed  wool,  at  2s.  6d,  a  pound.  Their  keep* 
ing  was  attended,  with  a  loss,  excluding  the  value*  of  fifteen  lambs.  The 
quality  of  his  merino  sheep  was  found  by  Mr.  Livingston,  to  have  im- 
proved since  their  importation.  During  the  next  three  years  his  stock 
was  increased  to  the  number  of  645  sheep,  from  full  to  half  l)lood,  and 
310  of  the  best  American  ewes,  and  half  or  three-fourth  wethers.  His 
example  and  counsel  did  much  to  turn  the  attention  of  farmers  to  the 
improvement  of  their  breeds  of  sheep,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  an 
improvement  in  the  woolen  manufacture. 

Sheep  of  the  English  breed,  called  the  Bakewell,  and  mixed 
English  and  merino,  had  been  recently  introduced  into  Cheshire,  Mass., 
notwithstanding  the  exportation  of  sheep  from  Great  Britain  had  been 
made  a  penal  offence,  by  act  of  Parliament  (28  Geo.  3,  Gap.  36).  In 
the  autumn  of  this  year,  Mr.  John  Hart,  of  Cheshire,  offered  half  blood 
ram  lambs,  at  thirty  dollars  per  head. 

About  this  time  the  Clermont,  the  first  steamboat  built  by  Messrs. 
Folton  and  Livingston,  which  had  been  launched  in  the  spring  of  this 
year,  from  the  shipyard  of  Charles  Brown,  on  the  East  river,  was  com- 
pleted.    Having  been  supplied  with  a  steam  engine  built  by  Watt  and 
Bolton,  of  Birmingham,  England,  she  was  moved  across  the  stream  to 
the  Jersey  shore,  and  soon  after  made  her  first  trip  to  Albany,  in  thirty- 
two  hours,  returning  in  thirty  hours,  a  distance  of  150  miles.     This 
interesting  event,  which  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  stemming  the 
current  of  the  largest  rivers  by  steam  vessels,  was  witnessed  by  many 
astonished  spectators,  many  of  whom  had,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  enterprise,  constantly  predicted   its  utter  failure,  and  treated  the 
enterprising  projector  with  open  ridicule  or  the  coldest  reserve.     The 
hoat  was  soon  after  advertised,  and  established  as  a  regular  passage 
boat  between  New  York  and  Albany  ;  and  by  her  success  permanently 
introduced  the  era  of  navigation  by  steam.     The  state  Legislature  at  its 
ensuing  session,  prolonged  for  the  term  of  thirty  years,  the  exclusive 
privileges  previously  granted  the  proprietors,  and  declared  all  attempts 
to  injure  or  destroy  the  boat — of  which  some  had  already  been  made— 
to  be  public  offences,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment 
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Aboai  tkis  time,  an  attempt  was  made  bj  Jonathan  Nichols  and 
David  Griere,  two  ingenious  mechanics  of  Proridence,  R.  I.,  to  propel 
a  Tessel  bj  means  of  screws  mored  bj  horse  power.  A  three  mast 
vessel,  called  the  '*  Experiment,"  about  100  feet  in  length  and  twenty 
feet  beam,  of  light  draught,  buiH  bj  Mr.  John  S.  Eddj,  bj  subscriptions 
in  shares  of  fifty  dollars  each,  and  filled  with  machinery,  constructed  by 
Ephraim  Southworth,  was  navigated  from  Eddy's  Point  to  Pawtucket 
Tillage.  The  power  was  supplied  by  eight  horses,  and  the  boat  made 
an  average  of  four  knots  an  hour  with  wind  and  tide,  but  without  sails. 
She  was  stranded  in  returning,  and  there  seized  and  sold  by  the  sheriff 
to  pay  her  cost,  to  Mr.  John  Peck,  of  Boston,  the  eminent  naval  arch!* 
tect,  who  designed  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the  projectors.  While  being 
towed  to  Boston,  this  early  *'  screw  boat"  was  lost  in  a  gale ;  but  was 
considered  to  have  proved  the  feasibility  of  navigating  by  propellers  In 
the  manner  since  so  successfully  carried  out  by  Ericsson  and  others.^ 

A  manufactory  of  a  new  article  of  patent  floor  cloth  or  summer 
carpet,  was  in  operation  in  Philadelphia.  Specimens  of  the  manufac- 
ture were  deposited  in  the  wareroom  of  the  Domestic  Society,  in  Third 
street  It  is  described  as  strongly  woven,  for  the  purpose  of  the  best 
floor,  on  a  seven  yard  loom,  without  seam,  of  any  peculiar  size  or  shape. 
The  carpets  were  furnished  plain  or  in  colors,  with  borders  to  match,  at 
from  $1.25  to  $2.00  per  square  yard,  according  to  the  number  of  colors: 
and  when  partly  worn,  could  be  recoated^  painted  or  ornamented,  and 
with  appropriate  borders.  By  the  same  process,  old  woolen  or  worsted 
carpets  could  be  coated  on  one  side  at  half  price,  and  baize  or  coverings 
for  trunks  and  baggage,  made  water-proof.  The  manufacture  appears 
to  have  been  that  at  present  known  as  Floor  Oil  cloth. 

Blodgett's  canal,  around  the  Amoskeag  Falls  of  the  Merrimac,  in  New 
Hampshire^  was,  about  this  time,  completed.  It  was  one  mile  in  length, 
and  was  commenced  about  the  year  1794,  through  the  enterprise  of  the 
Hon.  Samuel  Blodgctt,  who  foresaw  the  immense  value  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  afforded  by  a  fall  of  forty-five  to  fifty  feet  at  that  place,  and  ex- 
pended a  large  fortune  in  the  construction  of  locks,  but  died  just  before  its 
completion.  The  manufacturing  town  of  Manchester  has  grown  up  in 
consequence  of  the  ample  power  obtained  at  this  place,  afterward  ren- 
dered more  available  by  the  Amoskeag  canal  and  other  improvements. 

The  export  trade  of  the  United  States,  this  year,  reached  a  higher 
value  than  in  any  other  year  previous  to  1838.  It  amounted  to 
$108,343,150  in  value,  an  increase,  in  sixteen  years,  of  $89,331,109. 
The  domestic  exports  amounted  to  $48,699,592,  and  the  foreign,  to 

(1)  Hasard*!  U.  S.  Begiiter,  toL  4,  p.  203. 
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$59,643,558.  Assaming  the  population  to  haye  been  6,300,000  persons, 
the  domestic  exports  were  in  the  proportion  of  $7.73;  the  foreign, 
$9.46,  and  the  total,  $17.19  for  each  individaai.  The  total  value  per 
capita,  of  exports  in  1790,  was  $4.84. 

The  domestic  exports  embraced  manufactures,  to  the  value  of  $2,309,000, 
cotton,  about  66,200,000  lbs.,  worth  twenty-one  cents  on  an  average, 
and  valued  at  $14,232,000 ;  and  flour  to  the  value  of  $10,753,000.  The 
value  of  cotton  exported  was  nearly  $6,000,000  in  excess  of  the  previous 
year,  and  nearly  $8,000,000  above  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years. 
The  total  value  of  the  imports  was  $138,500,000,  exceeding  that  of 
any  year  previous  to  1834,  with  the  €xception  of  1816. 

Between  one  and  two  thirds  of  all  the  exports  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures,  during  this  and  the  preceding  year,  or  £11,417,334  on  an 
a?erage  of  the  two  years,  were  believed  to  have  been  made  to  the  United 
States.  The  value  of  cotton  goods  exported  to  the  United  States,  from 
Great  Britain  (exclusive  of  Scotland),  on  an  average  of  the  same  two 
yean,  was  £4,393,449,  or  $19,000,000  ;  and  of  woolen  goods  £4,591,487, 
or  $20,000,000.^ 

This  prosperous  condition  of  the  foreign  commerce,  attained,  in  a  great 
measure,  through  the  neutral  position  of  the  United  States,  in  relation 
to  the  wars  in  Europe,  had  raised  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  Union  to 
1,116,198  tons.'  The  American  tonnage  employed  in  the  foreign  trade, 
w  compared  with  that  of  all  other  powers  so  employed,  was  in  the 
proportion  of  more  than  twelve  to  one. 

The  revenue,  this  year,  reached  nearly  $16,000,000,  and  a  surplus 
remained  in  the  Treasury  of  $8,500,000,  after  paying,  during  this  and  the 
Pferioos  five  and  a  half  years,  $25,500,000  of  the  funded  debt,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  current  expenses  and  interest.* 

But  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Union  was  about  to  be  suddenl}^  reduced 
to  less  than  one  third  the  present  amount,  through  the  measures  of  the 
^oreigQ  belligerent  powers,  among  the  most  important  of  which,  were 
tbe  king's  proclamation  recalling  all  British  seamen  from  abroad,  and  the 
British  order  in  council,  of  November,  restricting  all  direct  trade  with 
France  and  her  allies,  and  declaring  their  ports  (including  all  European 
ports  but  those  of  Sweden)  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  to  be  visited 
ooly  under  certain  restrictions,  by  vessels  licensed  to  do  so  ;  and  the 
French  Milan  rejoinder,  declaring  all  ships,  ofw^tever  nation,  which 

0)  Report  of  Com.   of   Commerce  and  Congress  by  the  Secretnry  of  the  Trejisary, 

^Miafactureg,  Feb.  13,  1816.  was  l,268,548i  tons;   and  the  total  tunnngo 

(2)  Seybert.     The  aetaal  tonnage  of  the  on  which  duties  were  paid  during  tho  year, 

ten  on  Sift  Dec,  1807,  including  8ea>  was  1,450,5851  tons. 
^'tt«r,  and  aU  other  Yeueis,  ai  reiaraed  to         (3)  President's  Message,  Oct.  27,  1807. 
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submitted  to  the  British  orders  in  council,  to  be  denationalized,  and 
liable  to  capture  as  lawful  prizes.  These  were  followed  by  other  decrees 
and  orders,  affecting  neutral  vessels. 

For  the  protection  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  the  president  was 
authorized  by  Congress,  to  cause  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  addi- 
tional gunboats  to  be  built,  or  purchased. 

As  the  safer,  and  more  peaceful  mode  of  inducing  the  belligerent 
powers  to  withdraw  the  orders  and  decrees,  affecting  the  neutral  mara* 
time  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  of  protecting  its  seamen  and  ships 
from  their  operation,  Congress  laid  a  general  embargo  upon  all  vessels 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  cleared  or  not  cleared, 
bound  to  any  foreign  place.  All  registered,  or  licensed  coasting  vessels, 
bound  from  one  port  of  the  United  States  to  another,  were  required  to 
give  bond  in  double  the  value  of  vessel  and  cargo,  and  fishing  vessels,  in 
four  times  tlie  value,  to  reland  their  cargoes  in  the  United  States.  This 
act  continued  in  force  until  January  1st,  1809,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  non-importation  act  assisted  to  complete  the  overthrow  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  Union,  during  that  time. 

The  new  tonnage  built  this  year,  was  99,784  tons,  from  which  amount 
it  fell  off  to  less  than  one-third  in  the  following  year. 

At  a  session  of  the  United  States  court,  held  in  Georgia,  in  December, 
the  first  important  decision  was  rendered  by  Judge  Johnson,  in  the  case 
of  Whitney  vs.  Arthur  Fort,  for  trespass  upon  the  patent  right  of 
Miller  and  Wliitney  in  the  saw  gin.  A  decree  for  a  perpetual  injunction 
was  ordered  against  the  defendant,  but  the  decision  did  not  terminate  the 
aggressions.  More  than  sixty  suits  had  been  brought  in  that  state, 
before  a  single  decision  on  the  merits  of  Whitney's  claim  was  obtained, 
and  thirteen  years  of  the  patent  had  expired.^ 


(1)  Olmatead's  Memoir,  p.  46.  The  mem- 
orable dccUioD  of  Justice  Johnson,  rendered 
on  this  occasion,  contains  the  following 
remarks  upon  its  utility.  "  The  whole  in- 
terior of  the  Southern  States  was  languish- 
ing,  and  its  inhabitants  emigrating  for  want 
of  some  object  to  gain  their  attention,  and 
employ  their  industry,  when  the  invention 
of  this  machine  at  once  opened  views  to 
them,  which  set  the  whole  country  in  active 
motion.  From  childhood  to  age  it  has  pre- 
sented to  us  a  lucrative  employment  In- 
^  dividuals  who  were  depressed  with  poverty, 
and  sunk  in  idleness,  have  suddenly  risen 
in  wealth  and  rcspcctibility.  Our  debts 
hare  been  paid  off.  our  capitalB  have  been 


increased,  and  our  lands  trebled  themaelvtt 
in  value.  Wo  cannot  express  the  weight  of 
the  obligation  which  the  country  owea  to 
this  invention.  The  extent  of  it  cann^l  wm 
be  eeen.  Some  faint  presentiment  may  be 
formed  from  the  reflection  that  cotton  it 
rapidly  supplanting  wool,  flax,  silk,  and 
even  furs,  in  manufactures,  and  may  one 
day  profitably  supply  the  use  of  specie  in 
our  East  India  trade. 

"Our  sifter  States, also,  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  this  invention ;  for,  bosidea  af> 
fording  the  raw  material  for  their  manufac- 
tures, the  bulkinoss  and  quantity  of  the 
article  afford  a  valuable  employment  for 
their  shipping.'' 
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Daring  the  last  three  years,  ten  cotton  factories  were  erected,  or  com- 
menced in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island, — five  of  them  this  year, — and  one  in 
Connecticut,  making  fifteen  in  all,  erected  in  the  United  States  up  to  the 
close  of  this  year.  Abont  8,000  spindles  were  employed  in  them,  and 
about  300,000  pounds  of  yam  were  produced  in  a  year.^ 

By  the  interruption  of  the  foreign  trade,  and  the  suspension  of  imports, 
labor  and  capital  began,  from  this  time,  to  be  more  than  ever  directed  to 
manufactures,  and  small  manufactories  of  cotton  were  rapidly  multiplied, 
particularly  in  New  England,  and  near  the  original  seat  of  the  business. 
Efforts  were  Also  made  to  improve  the  machinery,  and  Hines,  Dexter  & 
Co.,  of  RboJe  Island,  introduced  an  improved  cotton  picker,  which  was, 
however,  superseded  by  a  picker  made  by  a  Scotchman. 

The  Maine  Cotton  and  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company  was,  this 
year,  incorporated  in  Massachusetts,  with  a  capital  of  about  $100,000,  and 
erected  works  at  Brunswick,  in  Maine,  where,  in  1822,  it  employed  1,800 
spindles,  and  thirty-two  power  looms,  in  the  manufacture  of  sheetings. 

In  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  which  had  rapidly  advanced  in  mani^factures  and 
the  mechanical  arts  since  1793,  was,  at  this  time,  a  cotton  factory,  belong- 
ing to  Kirwin  and  Scott,  which  employed  a  mule  of  120  threads,  a  jenny 
of  forty  threads,  four  looms,  and  a  wool  carding  machine,  under  the  same 
roof. 

Among  the  other  manufacturing  establishments  of  that  borough,  were 
O'Uara's  white  glass  works,  producing  to  the  value  of  $18,000  annually, 
and  one  green  glass  factory,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Monongahela ; 
MeClurg's  air  furnace ;  four  nail  factories,  one  of  which  made  100  tons 
of  cot  and  hammered  nails  annually;  two  extensive  breweries  (O'Hara's 
and  Lewis's),  making  beer  and  porter,  which  had  already  much  of  the 
repute  which  has  ever  since  appertained   to  Pittsburg  ale ;  two  rope- 
walks  ( Irwin's  and  Davis's);  three  copper  and  tin  factories ;' one  wire 
weaving  and  riddle  factory ;  one  brass  foundry ;  two  earthenware  pot- 
teries and  a  factory  for  clay  smoking  pipes ;  six  brickyards ;  four  print- 
ing offices   and   one    copperplate   printer.     The    following    additional 
master  workmen  were  enumerated  in  various  branches  :  house  carpenters 
and  joiners,  thirty-two;  boot  and  shoemakers,  twenty-one;  blacksmiths, 
seTenteen ;    weavers    and   tailors,  of   each,   thirteen ;    raantua-makers, 
twelve ;  blue  dyers,  ten  ;  butchers,  eight ;  coppersmiths,  cabinet-makers, 
taoners,  seven  of   each ;    saddlers,  milliners,  bakers,  hatters,  six  each ; 
watch  and  clockmakers,  and  silversmiths,  five ;  Windsor  chair  makers, 

Such  a  view  of  the  benefits  already  oon-     buke  to  the  sordid  injastice  inflicted  bj  the 
ferrod,  and  in  prospeoi,  from  this  great  in-     people  of  that  state  npon  the  inventor. 
Tention,  should  have  been  a  sufficient  re-         (1)  Qallatin's   Report  on  Manufactures, 

AprU  17,  1810. 
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coopers,  boat-bailders,  bricklayers,  plasterers,  five  each ;  plane  makers, 
house  painters,  four  each  ;  wagon  makers,  spinniDg  wheel,  spindle,  ud 
crank  makers,  stone  cutters,  stone  masons,  three  each;  gunsmiths, t(h 
bacconists,  soap-boilers,  book-binders,  tinners,  mattress  makers,  barben, 
straw  bonnet  makers,  ship-builders,  looking-glass  makers,  bookselkn, 
two  each ;  of  manufacturers  of  the  following  articles,  one  each ;  m : 
bells,  scythes  and  sickles  (five  miles  up  the  Alleghany),  brushes,  wool 
and  cotton  cards,  wove  stockings,  cut  glass,  sails,  upholstery,  machinery 
and  whitesmithing,  cutlery  and  tools,  ladies'  shoes,  split  bottom  chiirs, 
leather  breeches,  gloves,  trunks,  horn  combs,  turnery,  reeds,  saddle-treei, 
flutes  and  jewsharps,  pumps,  ladies'  lace,  locks,  harness  and  saddleir. 
starch.  There  were  sixteen  school  teachers,  four  physicians,  one  ga^ 
dener  and  seedsman,  fifty  store-keepers,  and  tnirty-three  tavern-keepen.* 

An  order  was  this  vcar  received  from  merchants  in  Calcutta,  for  sixtr 
hogsheads  of  Philadelphia  porter,  some  of  which  had  been  previoodr 
taken  out  and  brought  back  uninjured.  Among  the  principal  manufac- 
turers of  porter,  brown  stout,  and  ale,  were  Robert  Hare  and  son,  the 
former  of  whom,  in  connection  with  J.  Warren,  both  previously  of 
London,  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  porter  at  PhOa* 
delphia,  just  previous  to  the  Revolution. 

The  article  was  regarded  as  in  all  respects  superior  to  English  malt 
liquor,  as  it  contained  no  other  ingredients  than  malt,  hops,  and  pure 
water,  while  the  English  article,  on  account  of  the  exorbitant  duty  upon 
hops  and  malt,  was  extensively  sophisticated  with  tobacco,  aloes, 
liquorice,  quassia  root,  and  green  vitriol.' 

The  manufacture  of  artificial  Carbonated  Mineral  Waters,  was,  aboat 
this  time,  first  introduced  in  this  country,  at  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  Josepli 
Hawkins.  With  patent  machinery  of  his  own  invention,  and  an  improTe" 
ment  upon  the  process  employed  abroad,'  the  business  was  first  commeocec 
by  Cohen  &  Hawkins,  at  38  Chestnut  st.,  and  soon  after,  more  extensirel] 
by  Shaw  &  Hawkins,  at  98  Chestnut  st.,  the  latter  furnishing  capital  fo 
the  business.     Abraham  H.  Cohen  established  a  separate  business  a 


(1)  Cramer's  Almanac ;  Lyford's  Western 
Directory. 

(2)  Mcase*8  Pict.  of  Philadelphia. 

(3)  Acidulous  waters  of  this  kind  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  first  artificially  com- 
pounded by  M.  Vcnel,  though  in  ignorance 
of  their  nature.  This  was  first  demonstrated, 
about  the  year  1767,  by  Br.  Priestly,  to  be 
due  to  the  absorption  of  earbonio  aoid,  or 
foraed  air,  as  it  was  called,  and  he  «oo- 
triTod  an  easy  method  of  effootlag  tht  im- 


pregnation. About  the  same  time  an  as 
successful  attempt  was  made,  by  a  perse 
named  Owen,  to  manufacture  mineral  watei 
as  a  commercial  article.  The  mannfaetu 
was  successfblly  undertaaen  in  Londoa,  i 
1792,  by  J.  Sohweppe,  prerionsly  of  QentTi 
encouraged  by  Br.  Pearson  and  others,  an 
Mr.  Hawkins  made  some  improTemcDt  apo 
hit  process.  Appropriate  apparatas  wi 
ioTented  by  Dr.  North,  and  iaproTtd  b 
others  at  an  early  period. 
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31  South  Second  at.  These  parties  obtained  testimonials  from  the  most 
respectable  physicians  and  chemists  of  the  city,  as  to  the  parity  and  health- 
falness  of  the  waters  made  by  them,  which  contained  three  and  a  half 
times  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  found  in  any  natural  springs. 
Artificial  Seltzer,  Soda,  Pyrmont,  and  Ballstown  waters  were  supplied  by 
them  at  six  cents  the  glass,  and  from  one  to  two  dollars  per  dozen  bottles, 
according  to  size,  and  from  the  fountain,  to  subscribers,  at  $1.50  per 
month,  or  four  dollars  per  quarter,  for  one  glass  daily. 

Manufactories  of  shot  had  been  lately  established  or  reyived  in  Phila- 
delphia, with  a  fair  prospect  of  supersediug  the  importation  of  foreign 
shot  Lead  found  in  Louisiana,  and  shipped  from  New  Orleans,  was 
chiefly  employed.  The  patent  shot  tower  of  Paul  Beck,  on  the  Schuyl- 
kiU,  one  of  the  earliest,  was  upon  a  large  scale,  being  over  170  feet  high, 
and  Tcry  complete  in  its  machinery. 

An  improYement  in  printing,  the  iuTention  of  Mr.  Hugh  Maxwell,  was 
in  use  in  three  or  more  printing  offices  in  Philadelphia.  It  consisted  in 
the  use  of  a  roller,  in  place  of  balls,  for  inking  type,  and  was  estimated 
to  save  to  each  press,  six  dollars  per  week,  in  addition  to  the  gain  in 
time,  and  superiority  of  workmanship.  The  cost  of  the  machine, 
complete,  was  $100. 

Patent  iron-bound  boots  and  shoes  were  manufactured  in  Philadelphia, 
by  Mr.  John  Bedford,  by  a  process  claimed  to  be  a  saving  of  three-fourths 
the  labor,  and  by  greater  durability,  of  one  half  the  leather  required  by 
the  common  method.  Mr.  Bedford  offered  patent  rights  for  the  county 
at  $100  each,  and  for  states,  districts,  and  towns,  in  proportion.  He 
coQtinaed  the  manufacture  many  years,  and  subsequently  patented  a 
process  of  nailing  on  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes.  A  patent  was  also 
granted  this  year  (Feb.  10),  to  Samuel  Milliken,  of  Lexington,  Mass., 
for  manufacturing  boots  and  shoes  with  metallic  bottoms. 

A  manufactory  of  carpeting,  considered  equal  to  the  best  imported,  was 
established  in  Philadelphia,  about  this  time,  by  Mr.  Jbhn  Dorsey. 

The  General  Society  of  Mechanics  of  New  Haven,  was  formed  and 
incorporated  (in  October),  to  regulate  and  promote  the  mechanical  arts, 
and  to  assist  young  mechanics  by  loans,  etc. 

A  manufactory  of  hard  metal  buttons,  recently  established  in  Water- 

i>a7,  Conn.,  by  Abel  Porter  &  Co,  produced  triple,  double,  and  single 

gilt  coat  and  vest  buttons,  in  every  variety  of  shapes,  forms,  and  colors, 

and  military  and  naval  buttons,  according  to  sample.     The  gilding  of 

buttons,  sword  hilts,  etc.,  was  done  by  a  workman  from  London. 

Several  patents  were  granted  for  making  cut  and  other  nails,  brads, 
and  tacks,  of  which  the  most  important  was  the  machine  for  cutting  and 
heading  nails  by  one  operation,  issued  (Feb.  22)  to  Jesse  Beed,  of 
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Boston,  who  took  one  patent  prerionslj,  and  sereral  afterwar 
machine  came  into  extensive  nse.^  Samnel  IGlliken,  of  Le: 
Mass.,  a  large  morocco  manufacturer,  patented  (Feb.  10)  bo 
shoes  with  metallic  bottoms ;  Charles  Fales,  Worcester,  Mass.  (E 
manufactaring  charcoal  from  peat ;  Sylvester  G.  Whipple,  H) 
Mass.  (April  17),  bark  for  hats  and  bonnets;  Ebenezer  Jenks, 
Conn.  (April  18),  fire  brick  machine ;  Jonathan  Mix,  New  Havei 
(Feb.  18),  main  spring  for  carriages.  This  was  a  spring  of  elliptic 
placed  parallel  to  the  axle,  to  which  it  was  screwed  in  the  ceo 
was  considered  a  great  improvement  in  cheapness  and  convenien 
the  ordinary  imported  high  steel  springs.  Cornelius  Toby,  Huds< 
York,  (May  7),  a  bark  mill  of  iron ;  this  was  the  first  to  super 
old  stone  crushers,  and,  with  few  improvements,  is  the  one  still  in  us 
tanners ;  Wm.  Young,  Philadelphia  (May  20),  manufacturin 
Simeon  Glover  and  D.  Parmelee,  Newtown,  Conn.  (June  8)^  a  nc 
machine;  Isaiah  Jennings,  New  York  (Nov.  20),  thimbles 
makers,  being  t}ie  first  of  about  thirty-five  different  patents 
during  the  next  thirty  years,  by  the  inventor  of  the  patent  burnii 
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Petitions  were  laid  before  Congress  by  the  Messrs.  Paul  an( 
Bevere,  of  Boston,  melters  and  refiners  of  copper,  and  manufact 
copper  in  sheets,  bolts,  nails,  etc.,  for  fastemng  ships,  pra 
a  duty  of  seventeen  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  copper  in  sh< 
which  they  professed  to  l?e  able  to  supply  the  United  States,— 
free  importation  of  old  copper.  Counter  memorials  from  the  me 
copper  smiths,  and  braziers,  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  repr 
that  under  the  existing  duty  on  manufactured  copper,  and  the  fre 
Bion  of  un wrought  copper,  foreign  wares  were  seldom  imported, ' 
siderable  quantities  of  domestic  wares  were  yearly  exported  to  tl 
Indies,  and  asking  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on  spelter,  old  copper,  br 
pewter.  Congress^herefore  enacted  (March  4),  that  after  Is 
old  copper,  saltpetre,  and  sulphur,  imported  as  raw  materials,  si 
admitted  duty  free. 

An  act  of  Parliament  (March  28),  laid  certain  duties  upon  i 


(1)  Previons  to  S«pt.  25, 1809,  twenty- 
two  of  Reed's  patent  maohines  were  pot  in 
operation  at  Maiden,  fiye  miles  from  Boston, 
by  Thomas  Odiome  and  associates,  who  pur- 
chased tho  patent.  They  were  also  con- 
cerned in  two  establishments  in  Pa.,  one 
on  Chester  creek,  with  ten  maohines,  and 
the  other  on  French  creek  (PhcenixTiUe), 
where  they  were  preparing  to  erect  twenty 


machines.  The  three  works, 
bailding^  machinery,  etc,  and  ti 
and  slitting  mills,  cost  $90,000 
qnired  an  active  capital  of  $75,( 
fifty-two  machines,  with  sixty  men 
were  capable  of  making  from  the  i 
1,500  tons  per  annum. 

The  machine  was  afterward  m 
cutting  tacks,  by  Ur.  Odiome. 
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chandiie  exported  from  Qreat  Britain  under  the  regulations  established 
by  the  orders  in  council  of  Nov.  11, 1807.  Cotton  wool  was  to  pay  a  doty 
of  ninet j-nine  pence  sterling  per  pound ;  cotton  yam,  two  shillings ;  India 
cottons  and  muslins,  twenty-five  per  cent ;  bar  iron,  three  pounds  per  ton ; 
saltpetre,  one  pound  and  eight  shillings  per  cwt. 

Orders  were  published,  in  April,  encouraging  American  citizens  to 
Tiolate  the  embargo. 

April  14. — Parliament  prohibited  the  exportation  of  cotton  wool  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  until  the  end  of  the  next  session. 

The  importation  of  merchandise  of  American  growth  and  manufacture, 
was,  by  act  of  Parliament  (June  23),. permitted  to  be  made  directly  from 
the  United  States  into  Great  Britain,  in  British  or  American  vessels, 
subject  to  such  duties  only,  as  were  payable  on  the  like  commodities 
bported  from  other  countries. 

April  8. — Mr.  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  pursuance  of  a 
resolution  of  the  United  States  Senate,  of  March  2, 1807,  made  an  elabo- 
rate report  on  the  subject  of  Public  Roads  and  Canals. 

It  stated  that  a  great  number  of  artificial  roads  had  been  completed  in 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  at  a  cost  varying  from  less  than  $1,000 
to  $14,000  a  mile.     In  the  state  of  Connecticut  alone,  fifty  turnpike 
companies  had  been  incorporated  since  the  year  1803.     All  the  roads 
Undertaken  by  them  were  turnpikes,  of  which  thirty-nine,  extending  7T0 
miles,  were  completed.     The  most  expensive,  that  from  Xew  Haven  to 
Bartford,  cost  at  the  rate  of  $2,280  per  mile.     Its  net  income  from  tolls, 
'iras  only  $3,000.     Thirty-two  others,  extending  615  miles,  cost  but  $550 
«  mile,  and  gave  a  net  income  of  $38,000,  or  about  eleven  per  cent.     Of 
«x  others,  reaching  120  miles,  no  account  was  recei?ed.      In  Massa- 
chusetts, besides  seme  turnpikes,  several  roads  of  a  more  expensive  kind, 
costing  from  $3,000  to  $14,000  per  mile,  had  been  built,  but  were  less 
lemanerative  than  those  of  Connecticut.     The  Salem  road  yielded  six 
l)crcent.,  and  another  eight,  but  the  others  did  not  average  over  three 
l>er  cent.     The  largest  amount  of  capital  invested  in  turnpikes,  was  in 
^'ew  York,  where  in  less  than  seven  years,  sixty-seven  companies  had 
l)een  incorporated  with  a  nominal  capital  of  nearly  $5,000,000,  for  the 
construction  of  more  than  3,000  miles  of  artificial  roads.     Twenty-one 
other  companies,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  had  been  incorporated  for 
the  erection  of  twenty-offe  toll  bridges.     Twenty-eight  turnpike  com- 
panies, with  a  capital  of  $1,800,000,  were  known  to  have  completed  900 
iniles  of  road,  and  had  200  more  to  fiu'sh.     The  cost  varied  from  $1,250 
to  )10,000  a  mile.     In  Pennsylvania,  which  was  the  first  to  build  a  turn- 
pike road,  many  roads  were  completed  or  in  progress,  at  a  high  cost,  and 
two  companies  had  been  chartered  to  extend  them  to  Pittsburg  on  the 
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Ohio,  300  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Others  were  in  progress  toward  the 
Oenesee,  aud  Lake  Eric.  Several  had  been  undertaken  at  consideraUe 
cost,  in  New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  besides  the  United  States  taminke, 
from  Camberland,  in  Maryland,  to  Brownsville.  There  were  few  sooth 
of  the  Potonjac. 

In  regard  to  bridges  the  same  difference  was  observed  in  favor  of  the 
more  populoHS  northern  states,  and,  sonth  of  Pennsylvania,  their  want 
was  much  felt,  even  on  the  main  post  roads.     In  New  England,  and  es» 
pecially  in  Massachusetts,  wooden  bridges,  uniting  boldness  and  elegance, 
were  erected  over  the  broadest  aud  deepest  rivers.     In  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  some  places  more  eastwardly,  bridges  with  stone  piers,  and  abotmentR, 
and  wooden  superstructure,  were  common,  of  which  the  Schnylkill  Per- 
manent bridge,  erected  by  a  company  at  a  cost  of  $300,000,  might  be 
considered  the  first  and  most  expensive  example  in  the  United  States. 
A  bridge  had  been  recently  thrown  across  the  Potomac,  three  miles 
above  Washington,  wholly  suspended  on  iron  chains,  without  intervening 
piers,  aud  was  deserving  of  notice  on  account  of  its  boldness,  and  com- 
parative cheapness. 

The  report  recommended  the  appropriation,  from  the  public  revenves, 
of  $2,000,000  annually,  for  ten  years,  for  the  following  objects  of  national 
importance,  as  perfecting  the  communication  between  different  parti  of 
the  Union,  viz. : 

1.  For  canals  across  the  several  headlands  on  the  Atlantic  coasi, 
except  Cape  Fear,  and  for  a  great  turnpike  road  from  Maine  to  Georgit. 

2.  To  improve  the  navigation  of  the  four  great  Atlantic  rivers ;  for 
four  first-rate  turnpike  roads  across  the  mountains  to  the  western  riven ; 
for  a  canal  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio ;  and  the  improvement  of  roads 
to  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans. 

3.  For  inland  navigation  from  the  North  river  to  Lake  Champluo, 
and  also  to  Lake  Ontario ;  and  for  a  canal  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
The  aggregate  expense  of  these  works  was  estimated  at  $16,600,000, 
and  $3,400,000  was  proposed  for  various  subsidiary  improyementa,  to 
equalize  to  the  several  sections  of  country  the  advantages  of  the  grand 
improvements  proposed. 

The  report  was  accompanied  by  communications  from  Messrs.  B.  H. 
Latrobe  and  Robert  Fulton,  upon  the  relative  cost  and  advantages  of 
ranals,  turnpikes,  and  railroads.  In  reference  to  the  latter,  Mr.  Latrobe 
observed,  "  Railroads  leading  from  the  coal  mines  (of  Virginia),  to  the 
margin  of  James  river,  might  r^swer  the  expense,  or  others  from  the 
marble  quarries  near  Philadelphia,  to  the  Schnylkill.  But  these  are  the 
only  instances  within  my  knowledge,  in  which  they  at  present  might  be 
employed." 
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Much  interest  on  the  subject  of  internal  improyements,  was  excited  by 
the  able  report  of  the  Secretary,  and,  abont  this  time,  the  first  distinct 
motion  was  made  in  the  New  York  Legislature,  by  Joshua  Forman,  for 
the  sanrey  of  a  canal  route  between  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Erie. 

April  23. — Congress  authorized  the  President  to  purchase  sites  for, 
aad  erect  such  additional  armories,  and  manufactories  of  arms,  as  he 
might  deem  expedient,  under  the  limitations  and  restrictions  provided  by 
law.     The  limitation  of  workmen  to  the  number  of  100  was  repealed. 

An  appropriation  was  also  made,  of  $20,000  annually,  to  provide  arms 
and  military  equipments  for  the  whole  militia  of  the  United  States,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  in  each.  Under  these  acts  the  public  factories 
were  enlarged,  and  supplied  with  additional  machinery,  and  contracts 
rere  made  with  private  manufacturers  of  arms.  During  the  next  eight 
fears,  62,606  arms  were  delivered  to  the  executives  of  the  several  states.^ 

Mr.  Bibb,  of  Georgia,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
following  resolution ;  "  That  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  appear  at  their  next  meeting  dlothed  in  the  manufactures  of  their 
ovrn  country."     Not  meeting  with  general  approval,  it  was  withdrawn.' 

Samuel  Slater  &  Co.,  cotton  spinners,  of  North  Providence,  announced 
for  sale,  by  Samuel  Haydock,  38  South  Second  st.,  Philadelphia,  cotton 
twist  and  filling,  brown  and   bleached,  three-threaded   bleached   yarn, 

uumbers  eight  to  forty,  and  bleached  cotton  sewing  thread,  numbers 

twenty  to  forty,  also  checks  and  stripes,  and  tickings  of  superfine  and 

middling  qualities. 
The  steamboat  Phoenix,  built  by  John  Stevens,  was  navigated  from 

Hoboken,  N.  J.,  to  Philadelphia,  by  Robt.  L.  Stevens,  being,  probably, 

the  first  steam  vessel  that  ever  navigated  the  ocean. 
The  Clernjont,  having  been  enlarged,  resumed  her  trips  as  a  passage 

^Kwit  between  New  York  and  Albany.     Other  boats  were  soon  after 

built  for  the  Hudson,  and  for  steagnboat  companies  formed  in  different  parts 

of  the  Union.     The  New  York  Legislature  this  year  extended  the  ex-» 

clQsi?e  privileges  of  Fulton  and  Livingston  to  thirty  years. 
The  total  exports  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year,  were  reduced  to 

$22,430,960,  of  which  $9,433,546  were  of  domestic  productions,  including 

inanufactures  to  the  value  of  $411,000,  and  cotton  worth  $2,221,000. 
The  exportations  were  principally  made  in  the  last  three  months  of  the 
previous  year,  having  been  subsequently  suspended  by  the  embargo. 

The  manufactures  of  South  Carolina  were,  at  this  time,  very  inconsider- 
able; but,  while  the  privations  created  by  the  embargo  were  severely  felt, 
Pr.  Shecut,  by  a  series  of  warm  addresses  published  in  the  Charleston  City 

(1)  8«7bort,  609,  610,  626.  (2)  Benton's  Debates  of  Cong.,  toL  3,  p.  710. 
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Gazette,  SQCceeded  in  arousing  a  spirit  favorable  to  domestic  industrj. 
After  several  pablic  meetings,  an  association,  called  the  Boath  Caroliot 
Homespun  Company,  was  formed,  and  soon  after  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  about  $30,000,  to  promote  the  manufacture  of  common  domes- 
tic fubrics.  A  lot  of  ground  was  purchased,  and  a  procession  of  4,000 
persons,  and  a  still  larger  assemblage,  attended  the  laying  of  the  comer 
stone  of  the  first  edifice  on  a  large  scale,  in  that  part  of  the  XJnioD, 
devoted  to  domestic  manufactures.  A  congratulatory  address  was  de- 
livered by  Wm.  Loughton  Smith,  Esq.,  and  approval  and  support  of  tbc 
measure  was  regarded  as  a  test  of  patriotism. 

Increased  value  had  been  given  to  the  rice  crop,  within  a  few  years, 
by  the  general  use  of  mills  for  threshing  and  cleaning  it,  introduced  and 
improved  hj  the  Messrs.  Lucas,  by  Mr.  C.  Kinlock,  of  Georgetown,  and 
Mr.  Dencale,  of  Virginia.  Tlie  Agricultural  Society  also  offered  gold 
and  silver  medals  for  various  hydraulic  machines,  for  agricultural  purposes. 

About  this  time  also,  the  subject  was  pressed  upon  the  people  of  Tir* 
ginia,  in  uu  address  issued  at  Ilichmond,  signed  by  Messrs.  W.  K.  Cabell, 
Wm.  Wirt,  Wm.  Fouslice,  Sen.,  Peyton  Randolph,  and  Thomas  Ritebic, 
advocating  such  a  system  of  domestic  manufactures,  as  would  reader 
them  independent  of  foreign  nations.  The  address  stated  that  it  wis 
possible,  "even  if  the  present  attacks  on  our  trade  should  blowofer, 
Congress  may  adopt  the  policy  of  encouraging  our  own  manufactnrei), 
by  rather  higher  duties  on  the  imported  articles  of  Europe,  if  they  shoold 
discover,  from  the  experience  of  the  intermediate  time,  that  we  haw 
really  the  inclination  and  the  spirit  to  clothe  ourselves." 

The  President,  in  opening  the  second  session  of  the  tenth  CongresSi 
adverted  to  the  fact,  that  the  suspension  of  foreign  commerce  had  im- 
pelled the  country  to  apply  a  portion  of  its  industry  and  capital  to 
internal  manufactures  and  improvements,  to  a  daily  increasing  czteoti 
and  that  "little  doubt  remains,  that  llie  establishments  formed,  ao^ 
forming,  would,  under  the  auspices  of  cheaper  materials  and  subsistence 
the  freedom  from  labor  and  taxation  with  us,  and  of  protecting  dnti^^ 
and  prohibitions,  become  permanent." 

A  memorial  to  Congress,  presented  early  in  the  session  by  ten  maa^* 
facturers  of  twines  and  lines,  in  Boston,  Charlestown,  Plymouth,  Salet^ 
and  Beverly,  Mass.,  asking  an  increased  duty  upon  these  articles,  wi  ^^ 
which  they  claimed  to  be  able  to  supply  the  United  States,  as  cheap ^^ 
OS  they  could  bo  imported,  but  for  the  extended  credit  given  the  \S^ 
porters,  states  that  they  manufactured  annually,  from  hemp,  46,0^^ 
dozen  of  lines,  and  from  flax,  27,500  lbs.  of  twine. 

The  total  tonnage  of  new  vessels  built  this  year,  was  only  81,755  to<*' 
or  about  one-third  that  of  the  previous  year.     Ship-bnilding  wm  pr^* 
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up  on  the  Ohio,  in  consequence  of  the  embargo,  only  one  schooner,  of 
100  tons,  having  been  constructed  at  Marietta.  Of  the  gunboats 
authorized  by  Congress,  in  December  last,  103  were  built  during  this  year. 
The  first  flint  glass  manufactory  was  established  in  Pittsburg,  by 
Messrs.  Bakewells  &  Co.,  who  met  with  many  difficulties  in  discovering 
the  proper  materials,  seeking  and  training  workmen,  etc.,  but  succeeded 
in  establishing  an  extensive  business.     • 

A  steam  flouring  mill,  calculated  to  run  three  pairs  of  stones,  was  also 
erected  in  the  borough,  by  Oliver  and  Owen  Evans,  at  a  cost  of  $14,000. 
The  valuable  water  power  of  French  creek,  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  was,  at 
this  time,  appropriated  by  the  erection  of  a  large  cut  nail  factory,  and 
rolling  and  slitting  mill,  where  the  manufacturing  borough  of  Phoenix- 
vflle  now  stands.  The  works  were  principally  owned  by  Mr.  Longstreth, 
who,  in  connection  with  Thomas  Odiome,  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  erected 
twenty  of  Jesse  Reed's  machines  for  cutting  and  heading  nails  at  one 
operation.  Ten  of  these  machines  were  previously  put  in  operation,  by 
Mr.  Odiorne,  on  Chester  creek.  The  French  creek  works  were  subse- 
quently owned,  among  others,  by  Lewis  Wemwag,  the  distinguished 
architect  of  the  Pairmount  wooden  bridge;  by  Messrs.  Jonah  and 
George  Thompson,  by  whom  new  works  were  erected  in  1822 ;  and  by 
Reeves  &  Whittaker,  of  whom  Reeves,  Buck  &  Co.,  the  present  owners, 
are  the  successors.  This  was  the  commencement  of  an  extensive  nail- 
ing and  iron  business  in  the  valley  of  the  Schuylkill. 

A  series  of  articles  were  published  in  the  Aurora  newspaper,  at  Phila- 
delphia, upon  "the  applications  of  chemistry  in  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures," by  Dr.  James  Cutbush,  afterward  actin;^  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  and  the  author  of  a  posthumous 
"  System  of  Pyrotechny,"  and  other  works. 

The  Union  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Maryland,  was  incorporated 
^th  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  in  20,000  shares,  of  fifty  dollars  each,  owned 
V  over  300  persons,  including  the  state,  which  owned  200  shares,  to 
<^rry  on  the  manufacture  of  coarse  cotton  goods,  on  a  large  scale. 

A  site  was  selected  upon  the  Patapsco  river,  ten  miles  from  Baltimore, 
^'oining  the  lower  mills  and  works  of  the  Messrs.  Ellicott.  A  dam  was 
^^ilt  of  timber,  ITO  feet  wide,  and  a  canal  514  rods  in  length,  affording 
^ater  power  for  eight  mills  of  the  largest  class.  Two  mills  were  erected 
UOby  forty-four  feet,  five  stories  high,  and  adapted  for  10,000  spindles, 
^th  the  requisite  water  looms.  The  first  mill  commenced  running  in 
May,  1810,  and  continued  until  Dec,  1815,  when  its  machinery,  consist- 
^^g  of  6,000  spindles  and  their  appendages,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
second  mill  was  started  in  July,  1814. 
The  Washington  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
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$100,000,  in  shares  of  fifty  dollars  each,  was  incorporated  abont  one  year 
after  the  Union,  and  erected  works  on  James  Falls,  fiye  miles  from  Bal- 
timore.    It  was  confined  to  spinning  cotton  by  water  power. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  was  rapidly  increasing  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  adjoining  states.  The  following  mills  were  this  year  established 
in  Rhode  Island :  the  Potowomat  company,  at  Warwich,  one  at  South 
Kingston,  and  one  at  Coventry ;  one  at  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  and  one  at 
Sterling,  Conn.  The  Pawtacket  mill  of  S.  Slater  was  still  the  largest 
in  the  Union. 

Shoes  began  this  year  to  be  manufactared  in  Georgetown,  Mass., 
where  the  business  has  since  become  extensive. 

The  high  price  of  potash  iu  Canada,  where  it  is  said  to  have  risen,  in 
consequence  of  the  embarrassments  of  commerce,  from  $100  or  $120  per 
ton,  to  $300,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  its  manufacture  iu  northern  New 
York.  Nearly  the  whole  population  of  Essex  Co.  engaged  in  the  man-  * 
ufacture  and  transportation  of  the  article  to  Montreal,  which  was  con- 
tinued until  the  declaration  of  war,  in  1812.^ 

The  Laws  of  Louisiana  (Territory),  the  first  book  printed  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  was  published  this  year. 

The  manufacture  of  hats  began  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  where  it  is  still 
actively  carried  on. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  order  to  create  in  France  a  riyal  industry 
to  the  cotton  .manufacture  of  England,  which  enabled  her  to  carry  on  the 
war  successfully,  offered  a  premium  of  1,000,000  francs,  to  any  person, 
.of  any  nation,  who  would  invent  a  machine  for  spinning  flax  with  the 
same  facility  that  cotton  was  spun  by  machinery.  The  award  was  neyer 
made.  John  Dumbell  took  out  a  patent  in  England,  in  August,  for  flax 
spinning. 

Barlow's  Columbiad  was  issued  in  a  style  making  it  the  most  magni- 
ficent volume  which  had  yet  appeared  in  America.  It  was  in  quarto 
form,  and  was  illustrated  by  engravings  executed  in  London,  several  of 
which  were  designed  by  Robert  Fulton,  the  friend  of  the  author.  "  The 
sale  was  quite  limited  on  account  of  the  high  price,  and  was  followed  by 
a  cheaper  edition  in  the  next  year. 

Among  the  patents  issued  this  year,  was  one  to  Oliver  Evans  (Jan. 
22),  renewing  by  special  act  of  Congress,  for  fourteen  years,  his  patent 
of  Dec.  18,  1790,  for  manufacturing  flour  and  meal.  An  alleged  infor- 
mality in  the  old  patent  had  caused  a  suit,  in  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  given  against  him,  and  otherwise  deprived  him  of  its  benefits. 
Under  the  new  patent,  he  claimed  not  only  the  exclusive  ose  of  the  ma* 

(1)  Wataon's  Ag.  Snr.  of  Suex  Co. 
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chinerj  specified,  bnt  also  to  prohibit  the  nse  of  auj  other  ioTention 
that  should  accomplish  the  same  effect,  howeyer  different  in  principle. 
He  also  advanced  his  charges  for  the  use  of  his  machinery,  to  many  times 
the  former  rate,  Yjz. :  for  the  right  to  use  it  with  a  pair  of  stones  foor 
and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  from  thirty  dollars  to  $300 ;  and  for  a  mill 
to  run  five  pair  of  stones  seven  feet  in  diameter,  $3,675,  for  which  his 
former  demand  was  only  $200.   .  Memorials  were  afterward  presented  to 
Congress  for  an  amendment  or  repeal  of  the  act,  in  which  testimony  was 
adduced  that  Evans  was  not  the  original  inventor  of  any  portion  of  the 
machinery.^    Wm.  B.  Dyer,  Baltimore  (Feb.   27),  a  cordage  spinning 
wheel;  Keuben  Aiusworth  (May  14),  making  pearlash  without  ovens; 
Wm.  Khodes,  New  York  (May  1 6),  a  floating  dry  dock ;  Caleb  Johnston, 
New  Glasgow,  Va.  (June  3),  a  double  lever  tobacco  press ;    James 
Armour,  Jr.,  Baltimore  (June  27),  spiral  folding  carriage  springs;  Abel 
Brewster,  Hartford,  Conn.   (July  11),  vitriolic  test  for  bankbills ;  Stephen 
W.  Dana,  Rutland,  Yt.   (August  30),  an   improvement  in  carriages. 
This  consisted  in  attaching  a  separate  axle  of  iron  to  each  wheel,  and 
making  it  revolve  with  the  wheel.     It  was  supported  near  the  wheel,  by 
a  metal  box  causing  little  friction,  the  other  end  resting  also  in  a  strong 
metal  box  ander  the  body.     A  committee  of  the  most  respectable  me- 
chanics of  neighboring  towns,  after  fully  testing  it,  bore  public  testimony 
to  its  value  as  an  improvement.     Elisha  Callender,  Boston    (Oct.  3), 
lightning  rods,  the  first  for  that  object ;  Daniel  Pettibone,  Philadelphia 
(Oct.  28),  stoves  for  rarifying  air  for  warming  houses  by  pure  heated  air. 
This  improvement  was  soon  after  put  in   use  in  the  Almshouse,  and 
House  of  Employment,  in  Philadelphia,  and  Drs.  T.  C.  James,  Cliapraan, 
Beveral  members  of  Congress,  and  others,  gave  testimonials  of  its  utility 
for  general  use,  particularly  for  warming  and  ventilating  churches,  courts 
of  justice,  hospitals,  manufactories,  etc.,  of  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
^e  earliest  attempt  in  this  country. 

The  first  meeting  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  to  form  a  company  to  manufac- 
ture fine  cloth  and  stockings,  was  held  in  January,  when  it  was  resolved, 
IfiAA  "^^^^  ^^®  introduction  of  spinning  jennies,  as  is  practiced  in 
England,  into  private  families  is  strongly  recommended,  since  one 
Person  can  manage  by  hand,  by  the  operation  of  a  crank,  twenty-four 
^indies."  Fine  broadcloth  had  been  made  in  the  place  for  four  or  five 
years,  by  Arthur  Scholfield,  from  the  wool  of  merino  sheep,  recently 
introduced,  for  weaving  which  he  received  forty  to  sixty  cents  per  yard. 
The  quantity  of  salt  made  at  the  Onondaga  Salines,  was  about  300,000 

(1)  Benton's  Debates  of  Congress. 
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bushels  annually.  The  domestic  manufacture  of  salt  in  the  United 
States  had  not,  for  several  years,  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  popnla- 
tion.  At  the  Indiana  or  Wabash  Saline,  where  the  cost  of  manufacture 
did  not  exceed  seventy-five  cents  per  bushel,  the  market  price  of  salt  had 
not  been  less  than  two  dollars  a  bushel,  the  quantity  being  short  of  the 
demand.  The  average  annual  importation  of  foreign  salt, — much  of  it 
in  ballast, — during  the  six  years  ending  Dec.  31,  1807,  was  about 
8,000,000  bushels  of  fifty-six  lbs.  each,  exclusive  of  the  quantities  used  in 
the  cod  fishery,  and  for  pickled  and  salted  provisions  exported.  The 
quantity  in  the  country  was  considered  very  inadequate  to  the  supply  of 
the  year,  and  the  most  eligible  modes  of  meeting  the  deficiency  were  the 
relaxation  of  the  commercial  restrictions,  or  an  increase  of  the  Onondaga 
and  sea  shore  manufactures,  either  by  a  bounty  on  the  product,  or  by  a 
renewal  of  the  duty  on  foreign  salt.  The  whole  sea  coast,  from  Maine  to 
Georgia,  afforded  opportunity  for  the  profitable  employment  of  capital, 
with  suitable  protection.  Extensive  works  were  erected,  during  the  next 
ten  years,  along  the  coast,  particularly  of  North  Carolina. 

The  manufacturers  of  salt  in  Massachusetts  petitioned  Congress  for  a 
duty  on  salt  imported  from  abroad. 

A  report  of  the  first  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  States,  by 
William  Maclure,  dated  January  20th,  and  published  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  was  the  first 
work  on  the  subject.  It  has  been  followed  by  those  of  Professor  Cleveland, 
in  1816 ;  C.  Lyell,  in  1845 ;  and  E.  de  Yerneuil,  in  1847. 

Mining  operations,  which  had  been  suspended  by  the  Revolution, 
were  resumed  in  the  lead  mines  at  Southampton,  Mass.,  by  Perkins 
Nichols,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  They  were  continued  by  him  and  others, 
especially  David  Hinckley,  until  the  death  of  the  latter,  about  1828,  when 
they  ceased  until  1852,  at  which  time  they  were  reopened  by  Stearns 
and  Sturgess.  The  neighboring  mines  of  Northampton  were,  about  the 
same  time,  reopened. 

The  scarcity  and  high  price  of  woolen  goods  created  by  the  restrictions 
upon  trade,  at  this  time  turned  public  attention  strongly  to  sheep  hus- 
bandry, and  the  domestic  manufacture  of  wool.  The  few  full  blood 
Spanish  merino  sheep  in  the  country,  derived  from  the  importations  of 
Messrs.  Humphreys  and  Livingston,  speedily  rose  in  price  to  $600  and 
even  $1500  each,  and  fine  merino  wool  from  seventy-five  cents  to  two  dol- 
lars per  pound.  In  the  course  of  this  year  Wra.  Jarvis,  Esq.,  of  Weathers- 
field,  Yermont,  the  American  consul  at  Lisbon,  purchased  1,400  of  the 
crown  flocks  of  the  Escuriel,  sold  by  order  of  the  French  government,— 
which  he  shipped  to  this  country.  During  this  and  the  following  year, 
he  sent  upward  of  2,000  more  pure  merinos.     These,  with  some  importa- 
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tioDfl  bj  other  parties,  to  the  namber  in  all  of  aboat  5,000  ioaported 
np  to  this  time,  bood  redaced  the  price,  and  introdaced  the  breedf^  widely 
throaghoat  the  countiy.  A  few  of  the  full  blood  Panlar  stock  of  Mr. 
Hamphreys,  and  their  half  blood  descendai^ts,  had  been  introduced  into 
Bennington  Co.,  Yt.,  by  Mr.  Stoddard,  of  Rupert,  soon  after  their 
arrival  A  half  blood  buck  from  his  flock  had  also  been  taken  into 
Washington  Co.,  N.  T.,  by  Aaron  Cleaveland,  and  this  year  the  first 
full  blooded  buck  was  hired  from  Mr.  Stoddard  for  fifty  dollars,  by  Hon. 
N.  Wilson,  of  Salem,  for  which  he  received  the  bounty  of  fifty  dollars, 
offered  by  the  state  to  the  person  who  should  introduce  the  first  merino 
buck  into  each  county, — a  measure  also  recommended  by  the  governor 
of  New  Hampshire,  at  the  next  session  of  its  Legislature.  The  New 
York  Assembly  also  further  encouraged  the  woolen  branch  by  offering 
premiums  of  silver  plate,  worth  eighty,  100,  and  160  dollars  respectively, 
in  addition  to  bounties  from  each  county,  for  the  three  best  specimens 
of  narrow  cloth,  woven  in  families,  and  like  premiums  for  the  best 
samples,  of  200  yards  each,  of  cloth  made  by  professed  manufacturers. 

The  prize  was  awarded  through  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  last  year, 

was  given  to  domestic  cloth  made  from  Mr.  Livingston's  three-quarter 

bred  sheep.     In  1810,  the  county  premium  was  given  to  that  from  Mr. 

Cleaveland's  quarter  bred  lambs.     About  this  time  also,  Robt.  Prince, 

a  merchant  of  New  York,  purchased  some  of  the  Jarvis  importation  at 

$600  each,  which  were  placed  in  charge  of  A.  McNish,  of  Salem,  and 

the  half  blood  lambs  were  annually  sold  to  neighboring  parts.     These 

were  the  first  merinos  in  Washington  Co.  and  the  neighboring  towns  of 

Vermont,  which  arc  now  among  the  most  extensive  wool  growing  districts 

in  the  Union,  and  still  furnish  specimens  of  unmixed  merino  stock.    Select 

specimens  of  the  Escnricl  flock  of  Mr.  Jarvis,  were  also  introduced  into 

Queens  Co.,  Long  Island,  by  Judge  Lawrence  and  his  Quaker  neighbors, 

which  were  in  high  repute,  and  also  furnished  pure  and  grade  bucks 

daring  the  next  ten  years,  to  large  sections  of  the  Northern  and  Middle 

States.* 

The  efforts  of  agriculturists  were  not  confined  to  merinos.  Other  im- 
pfOTed  breeds  were  obtained  and  propagated  through  individual  enter- 
prise, and  the  exertions  of  various  local  societies.  Among  these  the  Cattle 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  instituted  this  year,  and  the  Berkshire  Agricul- 
tural Society,  in  Massachusetts,  by  establishing  periodical  exhibitions  of 
fi^nn  stock,  became  prominent.  A  Merino  Society  was  soon  after  formed 
io  the  Middle  States.' 

(1)  Fiteh'i  Agrieultaral  Sarroy  of  Waih-      Cattle  Society,  held  in  Jnly  and  October, 
i^StoQ  Coanty.  sheep  of  the  Merino,  Irish,  Tanis  or  Barbary, 

(2)  At  the  first  semi-annual  shows  of  the     New  Leiotttw  or  Bakewelli  and  Sonthdown 
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The  possession  of  an  improred  qaalitj  of  wool  &ud  the  scarcity  of 
woolens,  also  called  into  existence  a  number  of  small  manufactories  of 
yarioas  kinds  of  woolen  goods,  and  notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  ma- 
terial, many  of  them  were  profitably  conducted  until  after  the  war.  Seyeral 
companies  were  this  year  formed  in  the  interior  of  Massachasetts  for  this 
'  purpose,  although  one  only,  that  at  Byefield,  the  oldest  in  the  state,  was 
named  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  presented  to  Congress  early  in  the 
ensuing  year,  and  containing  particulars  respecting  fifteen  woolen  mills 
in  the  dififerent  states.  The  Northampton  Woolen  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  James  Shepherd  &  Co.,  was  extensively  engaged,  from  about 
this  time,  in  manufacturing  broadcloths  and  cassi meres.  A  mill  started 
at  Danville,  Pa.,  about  this  time,  is  said  to  have  yielded  a  net  profit  of 
forty  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock.  President  Madison  was  this  year 
inducted  into  office,  in  the  first  inaugural  suit  of  American  broadcloth.^ 
Mr.  Jefferson,  who  ordered  sheep  from  Spain  this  year,  in  a  letter  to 
Col.  Humphreys,  likewise  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  piece  of  cloth 
from  his  manufactory  **  as  good  as  any  one  would  wish  to  wear  in  any 
country,"  presented,  doubtless,  like  the  former,  in  admiration  of  the 
foreign  commercial  policy  of  the  distinguished  recipient.  That  policy, 
however  promotive  of  this  and  several  other  branches  of  domestic 
manufacture,  was  the  subject  of  much  complaint  among  the  commercial 
classes,  particularly  of  Massachusetts,  and  produced  considerable  jealousy 
and  even  hostility  toward  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country. 

The  superior  regard  at  this  time  generally  bestowed  upon  the  commer- 


breeds,  were  exhibited.  A  premium  of  fifty 
dollars  waji  offered  for  the  introduction  into 
'Phihtdelphia  or  Delaware  counties  of  a  full 
blood  ram  of  the  last  named  stock,  and  $100 
to  any  person  who  would  originate,  by  se- 
lection and  admixture  from  native  stock,  a 
new  breed  that  would  fatten  easily,  and  pro- 
dace  the  most  and  finest  wool.  In  October, 
a  large  sale  of  ninety-eight  sheep  and  lambs, 
crosses  between  the  Dishley  or  Leicester 
and  common  sheep,  were  sold  at  Flemington, 
N.  J.fV  Mr  Joseph  Capner,  for  $927.  Full 
blood  bucks  of  that  breed,  valued  for  its 
fattening  qualities,  and  the  wool,  which 
was  esteemed  for  combing  and  the  manu- 
facture of  worsted,  let  for  $150  to  $200  the 
season.  Among  the  improvers  of  sheep  in 
the  Middle  States  beside  Mr.  Capner,  were 
Miles  Smith  and  Mr.  Farmer,  near  New 
Brunswick,  Mr.  Caldwell  of  Haddonfield 
K.  J.,  Dr.  Mease  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bulkley, 
near  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Dupont  in  Delnware, 


and  others.  Geo.  Washington  Costis,  Esq., 
long  a  distinguished  stock  grower,  bad  re- 
cently called  public  attention  to  a  remark- 
able breed  of  wild  sheep  on  Smith's  Island, 
off  the  coast  of  Virginia,  which  were  shorn 
twice  a  year,  and  yielded  wool,  when  fuU 
grown,  five  to  nine  inches  long,  and  superior 
in  fineness  to  any  in  the  world.  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  other  states,  were  also  im- 
proving their  stock  of  sheep. 

(1)  The  coat  is  said  to  have  been  made  at 
the  extensive  factory  of  Col.  David  Hum- 
phreys, on  the  Naugatuck,  at  Humphreys- 
ville,  in  the  town  of  Derby,  Conn.,  from  tht 
wool  of  his  merino  flock,  and  the  waistcoat 
and  small  clothes  from  fleeces  of  the  Living- 
ston flock  in  New  York,  presents  from  thesa 
gentlemen  respectively.  The  manufaotora 
of  the  material  has,  however,  been  also  as- 
cribed to  Arthur  Scholfield  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  the  pioneer  in  this  branch  of  mann- 
fiMture. 
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dal  interesta  of  the  nation,  which,  with  the  agricaltore  of  the  coantiy, 
had  been  greatly  augmented  and  enriched  daring  the  long  period  of  war 
in  Eorope,  rendered  it  for  some  time  dilBcalt  for  the  raanafactarers  to 
obtain  that  command  of  capital  and  aid  from  the  monied  institations  of 
the  coantry,  that  was  necessary  to  place  their  new  enterprises  at  once 
apon  a  saccessfal  footing.  The  enconragement  afforded  by  the  tariff 
had  been  in  general  inadequate  to  the  efficient  protection  of  the  home 
manofactarer  againsi  the  products  of  the  capital,  skill,  and  cheap  labor 
of  Eorope,  brought  to  his  doors  by  a  plethoric  commerce,  and  aided  by 
long  standing  prejudice  in  favor  of  foreign  manufactures.  A  change 
was,  however,  about  to  take  place,  both  in  the  general  apprecii^tion  of 
domestic  manufactures,  and  in  the  disposition  to  encourage  and  promote 
them  by  individual  example  and  effort.  The  household  manufactures 
consequently  were  extended  even  more  rapidly  than  those  of  reg^ar 
factories,  and  the  disposition  to  use  them,  which  had  become  in  part  a 
necessity,  was  rapidly  growing  into  a  fashion.  In  the  woolen  and  linen 
branches,  particulariy,  the  great  mass  of  production  was  still  of  this 
character,  evidence  of  which  is  furnished  in  the  official  report  on  the  sub- 
ject by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  above  referred  to,  and  other  correspondence 
of  this  date,  are  supposed  to  indicate  a  considerable  change  in  his  views 
regarding  the  measnre  of  encouragement  to  be  given  to  domestic  manu- 
factures, and  the  weight  of  his  opinions  went  far  to  influence  the  general 
sentiment.     The  spirit  everywhere  aroused  by  the  circumstances  which 
had  produced  his  favorHe  measure  of  the  em1)argo,  he  supposed  to  be 
QQchang^eably  in  favor  of  the  future  independence  of  the  country,  in 
respect  to  the  products  of  manufactures.     About  this  time  he  wrote  to 
Thomas  Leiper,  of  Philadelphia :  **  I  have  lately  inculcated  the  encour- 
^ement  of  manufactures  to  the  extent  of  our  own  consumption,  at  least 
in  all  articles  of  which  we  raise  the  raw  material.     On  this,  the  federal 
lepers  and  meetings  have  sounded  the  alarm  of  Chinese  policy,  destrue- 

^OQof  commerce,  etc This  absurd  hue  and  cry  has  contributed 

^uch  to  federalize  New  England ;  their  doctrine  goes  to  the  sacrificing 
^culture  and  manufactures  to  commerce ;  to  the  calling  all  our  people 
from  the  interior  country  to  a  sea-shore  to  turn  merchants ;  and  to  - 
^lYert  this  great  agricultural  country  into  a  city  of  Amsterdam.  But 
^  trust  the  good  sense  of  our  country  will  see  that  its  greatest  pros- 
Mj  depends  on  a  due  balance  between  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
coQtnerce,  and  not  in  this  protuberant  navigation  which  has  kept  us  in 
(lot  water  from  the  commencement  of  our  government,  and  is  now 
engaging  us  in  a  war.  That  this  may  be  avoided,  if  it  can  be  done 
vitboat  a  surrender  of  rights,  is  my  sincere  prayer." 
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To  Qovernor  Jay,  a  little  later,  he  wrote  :  "  An  eqailibriam  of  a^- 
coltare,  manufactures  and  commerce,  is  certainly  become  essential  to 
our  independence.  Maunfactures  sufficient  for  our  own  consumption  of 
•  what  we  raise,  the  raw  material — and  no  more.  Oommerce  sufficient  to 
carry  the  surplus  produce  of  agriculture  beyond  our  own  consumption, 
to  a  market  for  exchanging  it  for  articles  we  cannot  raise — and  no  more. 
These  are  the  true  limits  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  To  go  beyond 
them,  is  to  increase  our  dependence  on  foreign  nations  and  oar  liability 
to  war." 

On  March  1st  the  embargo  was  repealed,  and  an  act  was  passed 
interdicting  all  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  France  and  their  dependencies,  after  20th  May.  In 
case  either  belligerent  should  revoke  or  modify  its  ofifensive  orders  or 
decrees,  the  President  was  empowered  to  re-open,  by  proclamation,  the 
trade  with  that  country. 

On  assurances  received  from  the  resident  British  Minister,  Mr. 
Erskinc,  that  the  British  orders  in  council  would  be  withdrawn  after 
10th  June,  the  President  (April  19)  issued  a  proclamation  suspending 
the  non-intercourse  act  after  that  time,  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  Great 
Britain.  Unusual  joy  and  activity  immediately  took  possession  of  all 
our  seaports,  preparatory  to  the  resumption  of  trade  between  the  two 
countries.  But  the  British  government  having  disavowed  the  act  of  its 
envoy,  who  was  recalled,  a  second  proclamation  (Aug.  9)  re-established 
the  interdict,  and  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  soon 
after  ceased. 

On  June  7th  the  Ilouse  of  Representatives  adopted  the  following 
resolution : — 

Bcsolvedj  That  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  directed  to  prepare 
and  report  to  this  house  at  their  next  session,  a  plan  for  the  application 
of  such  means  as  are  within  the  power  of  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  and  fostering  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  several  manufacturing  establishments  which 
have  been  commenced,  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  them  and 
the  success  with  which  they  have  been  attended ;  and  such  other  infor- 
mation as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  may  be  material  in  exhibiting 
a  general  view  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States," 

Circulars  calling  for  information  on  the  subject,  were  issued  from  the 
Treasury  Department  on  the  28th  July,  and  the  report  was  made  in  the 
following  April. 

The  Ilouse  also  ordered  the  reprinting  of  Secretary  Hamilton's 
Report  on  Manufactures,  presented  in  1791. 

A  petition^  from  John  Allen  and  other  manufacturers  of  hemp  into 
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linen,  asking,  in  yiew  of  a  renewal  of  foreign  importations,  the  interposi- 
tion of  Congress  in  behalf  of  manufactories  created  by  the  embargo, 
states  that  Kentucicy  already  manufactured  sufficient  baling  linen  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  cotton  country ;  other  factories  were  in  course 
of  erection,  and  sereral  persons  were  extending  their  views  to  finer  linen 
and  sail  cloth.  The  state  could  produce  hemp  for  the  whole  Union, 
although  much  was  imported. 

The  Committee  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures,  to  which  was  referred 
so  much  of  the  message  of  the  President  as  related  to  the  revision  of  the 
commercial  laws  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  fostering  the  manu- 
factures of  the  United  States,  and  also  the  petitions  and  memorials  of 
sundry  manufacturers  of  hats,  of  cotton  goods,  of  hemp  into  linen,  of 
shot,  of  woolen  cloths  and  of  salt,  made  a  report  to  the  House  (June 
21).     They  say  that  in  giving  ''manufactures  the  support  necessary  to 
withstand  foreign  competition,  skill,  and  capital,  the  committee  had  on 
all  occasions  endeavored  to  avoid  the  danger  of  fastening  on  the  com- 
munity oppressive  monopolies ;"  and  that,  *'  A  nation  erects  a  solid  basis 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  its  independence  and  prosperity, 
whose  policy  is  to  draw  from  its  native  sources  all  articles  of  the  first 
necessity."     The  committee  recommended  additional  duties  on  the  fol- 
lowing articles :  on  ready  made  clothing  and  millinery,  on  cotton  mann- 
factures  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  bed  ticking,  and  on 
corduroys  and  fustians,  two  and  one  half  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  on  shot 
and  other  manufactures  of  lead,  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  ;  on 
salt  eight  cents  per  bushel. 

The  Hon.  Richard  Peters  of  Philadelphia,  a  zealous  promoter  of  agri- 
culture and  the  useful  arts,  communicated  to  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  promoting  Agriculture  a  plan  for  the  establishment,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Society,  of  a  manufactory,  warehouse,  and  repository  of 
agricultural  instruments  and  models — of  which  no  general  manufactory 
*8  yet  existed.  He  argued  that  it  would  be  a  means  of  improving  the 
Jnanufacture  and  would  at  once  satisfy  and  increase  the  already  pro- 
^gious  demand  for  such  implements. 

Sales  were  about  this  time  made  in  Boston  of  the  first  Cotton  Duck 
•nadein  New  England,  if  not  in  the  world.  Sail  duck  of  flax  and  cotton, 
*Dtl  cotton  bagging,  were  already  extensively  made  in  Philadelphia  and 
JD  Kentucky.  The  cotton  sail  cloth  was  made  by  Seth  Bemis,  Esq.,  an 
^^terprising  manufacturer  of  Watertown,  and  a  pioneer  in  several 
Ijranches  of  manufacture,  who  in  March  employed  a  Mr.  Douglass  to 
construct  for  him  a  twisting  machine  of  forty-eight  spindles,  and,  in 
October,  had  six  English  weavers  employed  at  fourteen  cents  per  yard. 
His  first  sales  were  at  sixty-five  cents  per  yard  for  number  one,  and  fifty- 
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eight  cents  for  number  two.  Encoaraged  by  his  soccess,  he  incretsed 
the  business  during  the  next  two  years,  employing  as  his  selling  agent 
Capt.  Winslow  Lewis,  who,  by  his  energy,  and  the  use  of  the  new  article 
upon  his  own  ships,  contributed  to  bring  it  into  notice. 

The   "  Columbian  Agricultural  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Rural  and   Domestic  Economy,"  was   organized   (November  28),  at 
Union  Tavern,  Georgetown,  D.  C,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  homt 
manufactures  and  the  rearing  of  domestic  animals.     The  names  of  seventj 
gentlemen   of  high  respectability  were    reported   as    subscribers,  and 
Osborne  Sprigg,    Esq.,   of    Prince   Georges'  county,   Maryland,  wm 
chosen  president.     In    December  following,    the    standing   committee 
appointed  three  premiums  of  $100,  $80,  and  $60,  respectively,  for  tbe 
best  **  two  toothed  ram  lambs,''  and  premiums  of  ten  to  thirty  dollars  for 
the  best  pieces  of  cotton  fabrics  suitable  for  men's  coats  or  women's 
dresses,  fancy  patterns  fur  vests,  pantaloons  or  small  clothes,  for  cotton 
counterpanes  and  stockings,  and  for  hempen  or  flaxen  sheetings,  shirtings, 
table  linen,  stockings,  and  twilled  bagging  of  hemp,  flax,  or  cotton.^ 

The  Athenian  Society  of  Baltimore  was  formed  during  this  year,  and 
incorporated  the  next,  for  the  establishment  of  a  warehouse  for  the  deposit 
and  sale  of  domestic  manufactures.  The  stock  was  $20,000,  in  shares 
of  twenty  dollars  each.  Goods  were  received  for  sale  on  commission,  from 
individuals  or  large  manufactories,  and  advances  were  made  upon  tbe 
deposits  of  small  manufacturers.  The  goods  were  disposed  of  on  liberal 
terms,  in  a  manner  and  with  an  object  similar  to  those  of  the  Domestic 
Society  of  Philadelphia.  Tiie  sales  this  year  amounted  to  $17,608,  and 
were  much  increased  in  the  following  years.* 

In  Washington  county,  ^Maryland,  about  eighteen  small  vineyards  were 
under  cultivation  with  American  grapes,  from  cuttings  obtained  from  Mr. 
Legaux  at  Spring  Mill,  near  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere.  Each  had 
produced  several  barrels  of  wine,  and  the  cultivation  was  prosecuted 
with  spirit,  aided  by  several  Swiss,  Austrian,  and  other  European  vine- 
dressers. 

The  influence  of  the  embargo  in  developing  the  internal  resources  and 
manufactures  of  the  Union,  was  adverted  to  in  the  President's  message, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  several  of  the  governors  to  their  respective  Legis- 
latures. President  Madison  observed,  **  In  the  cultivation  of  the  mate- 
rials and  the  extension  of  useful  manufactures,  more  especially  iu  the 
general  application  to  household  fabrics,  we  behold  a  rapid  diminution 
of  our  dependence  on  foreign  supplies.  Kor  is  it  unworthy  of  reflection 
that  this  revolution  in  our  pursuits  and  habits  is  in  no  slight  degree  a 

(I)  Amor.  Begiiter,  oh.  7,  p.  171.  (2)  NUw'  B«fiiUr,  toL  l,p.  461^  voL  %  p.  I«5* 
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ofloce  of  those  impolitie  aad  arUtniy  edicts  bj  which  the  contend- 
JODi,  in  endeftToring  etch  of  them  to  obetmot  our  trtde  with  the 
lare  so  fiir  abridged  our  means  of  procoring  the  productions  and 
ctnres  of  which  onr  own  are  now  taking  the  phice." 
Ooremor  of  Pennsylvania  sajs,  "  In  proportion  to  the  difficnlty 
18^  to  and  commerce  with,  foreign  nations,  is  the  zeal  and  exertion 
I7  our  wants  bj  home  mannfactnres.  Oar  mills  and  furnaces  are 
mdUplied ;  new  beds  of  ore  hare  been  discovered,  and  the  in* 
ind  enterprise  of  onr  citizens  are  taming  them  to  the  most  nseftd 
».  Many  new  and  highly  Talaable  manufactories  have  been 
bed,  and  we  make  in  Pennsylyania  yarious  articles  of  domestic 
which,  two  years  since,  we  were  wholly  dependent  upon  foreign 
We  haye  lately  had  established  in  Philadelphia  large  shot 
stories,  floor  doth  manufactoties,  and  a  queen's  ware  pottery 
I  extensiye  scale.  These  are  all  in  successful  operation,  indepen- 
of  immense  quantities  of  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  flax,  leather,  and 
lich  are  manufactured  in  our  state,  and  which  sare  our  country 
nal  export  of  millions  of  dollars." 

mor  Stone,  of  North  Carolina^  obserres,  "  If  therefore  the  natife 
\j  and  enterprise  of , our  citizens  can  be  properly  aided,  there  can 
>  doubt  but  they  will,  by  the  manufacture  of  our  own  materials 
tides  of  necessity  and  conyenience,  soon  render  the  state  com* 
independent  of  supplies  deriyed  from  foreign  countries.  The 
«  already  made,  and  hourly  making  in  this  respect,  afford  a  con- 
iresage  of  relief  from  the  violence  and  injustice  of  the  enemies  of 
•emment.  We  were  content,  if  permitted  to  do  so,  to  advance  in 
iness  of  manufacture  by  the  slow  movements  indicated  and  made 
ry  by  the  ordinary  increase  of  our  numbers,  and  the  protection 
i  by  the  duties  necessary  for  the  support  of  government.  But  the 
B  of  the  warring  nations  of  the  world  has  driven  us  from  this 
and  our  people  find  themselves  now  compelled  to  purchase  foreign 
ctures,  and  to  sell  bur  own  surplus  produce  at  prices  induced  by 
astly  and  unreasonably  restricted  commerce,  or  to  make  such  of 
rticles  as  their  occasions  require,  for  themselves.  It  therefore  be- 
>De  means  of  national  defence,  that  the  Legislatare  of  our  improv- 
te  should  foster  her  infant  mannfactures,  and  to  this  end  nothing 
re  favorably  conduce  than  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  onr 
ts  by  opening  and  improving  our  roads,  removing  obstructions  to 
igation  of  our  rivers,  catting  canals,  etc.'' 
imor  Irwin,  of  Georgia,  says,  **  While  articles  of  foreign  manufac- 
.  consequence  of  their  commotions,  continue  to  rise  in  value  and 
1  in  proportion  to  the  great  scarcity  among  us  of  circulating 
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specie,  does  it  not  behoove  ns  to  encourage  and  cherish  every  institution 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  domestic  manufactures.  Already, 
a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  enterprise  has  manifested  itself  generally,  and 
our  citizens,  foreseeing  the  evils  which  must  result  from  too  great  a 
reliance  on  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  are  shaking  off  those  fashion- 
able fetters  which  held  them  in  a  state  of  servile  dependence  upon  other 
Actions,  and  making  every  exertion  to  clothe  themselves  in  fabrics  of 
their  own.  Will  you  not  second  their  efforts,  and,  by  rendering  all  the 
aid  in  your  power,  give  a  spur  to  their  laudable  pursuits  f " 

The  general  statistics  of  the  Cherokee  Lation  in  Tennesee,  commtini- 
cated  to  the  Secretary  of  War  by  the  Indian  Agent,  Return  J.  Meigs, 
showed  them  to  consist  of  12,359  persons,  exclusive  of  slaves  owned  by 
the  chiefs,  and  of  white  people.  Since  the  year  1796,  they  had  acquired, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  government,  property,  exclusive  of  land, 
valued  at  $571,500,  including  live  stock  to  the  value  of  $390,530,  and 
583  negro  slaves,  worth  $174,900.  Their  progress  in  improvements  and* 
useful  arts  was  indicated  bylhe  construction,  since  1803,  of  upward  of 
300  miles  of  wagon  road,  and  the  possession  of  thirteen  grist  mills, 
valued  at  $260  each  ;  three  saw  mills,  at  $500  each ;  thirty  wagons,  at 
forty  dollars  each ;  1572  spinning  wheels,  .429  looms,  667  plows,  two 
saltpetre  works  (one  of  which,  carried  on  at  Nickajack  by  Col.  Ore,  made 
in  five  years  over  60,000  lbs.  of  saltpetre,  most  of  which  was  used  in 
making  powder)  ;  one  powder  mill,  forty-nine  silversmiths,  five  schools, 
and  ninety-four  children  at  school.  They  raised  their  own  cotton  and 
indigo,  and  made  their  own  looms. 

The  Harmony  S.ociety,  under  Mr.  Rapp,  in  Butler  Co.,  Pa.,  this  year 
built  a  fulling  mill,  which  did  inpqh  business  for  the  adjacent  country; 
also  a  hemp  mill,  an  oil  mill,  a  grist  mill,  a  brick  warehouse  forty-six 
by  thirty-six  feet,  another  brick  building  of  same  size,  with  an  arched 
cellar  under  the  whole  for  a  wine  vault.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
land  was  cleared,  and  in  addition  to  many  thousand  bushels  each  of  com, 
wheat,  oats,  rve,  and  potatoes  raised,  4,000  lbs.  of  hemp  ajid  flax,  fifty 
gallons  of  sweet  oil  from  white  poppy,  beer  from  100  bushels  of  barley, 
and  spirits  from  1,200  bushels  of  rye,  were  produced  and  much  of  the 
product  sold. 

The  subject  of  a  railroad  was  this  year  agitated  by  Oliver  Evans,  who 
endeavored  to  form  a  company,  and  proposed  to  invest  his  whole  fortuner 
in  the  enterprise.     Col.  John  Stevens,  in  New  York,  also  proposed  it  ia 
the  place  of  a  canal,  which  at  this  time  engaged  public  attention  in  tha^ 
state.     Henry   Meigs  also    advocated  a  railroad,   bat  all   were  con* 
sidered  visionary  speculatists. 

The  number  of  turnpike  companies  in  New  York  was  rixtj-seTen, 
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with  a  capital  stock  of  over  $5,000,000,  and  the  miles  of  road  built  were 
3,071.     The  toll  bridge  companies  were  twenty-one,  capital  $415,000. 

The  number  of  cotton  mills  erected  before  the  close  of  this  year  was 
at  least  eighty-seven,  sixty-two  of  which  (forty-eight  water  and  fourteen 
horse  mills)  were  in  operation,  and  worked  31,000  spindles.  The  other 
twenty-five  would  go  into  operation  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  with 
the  increased  machinery  of  the  old  ones,  it  was  estimated  would  work 
80,000  spindles  at  the  commencement  of  1811. 

The  mills  were  thus  distributed,  viz. :  in  Maine,  one  at  Waldoboroagh ; 
in  New  Hampshire,  two  at  New  Ipswich,  and  four  erecting  in  other  towns ; 
in  Massachusetts,  one  at  Dedham,  one  near  Newburyport,  and  eight  in 
towns  adjoining  Rhode  Island,  in  which  five  others  were  erecting ;  in 
Bhode  Island,  seventeen  in  Providence  and  vicinity,  with  seven  more 
erecting — and  one  in  operation  at  East  Greenwich ;  in  Connecticut,  one 
each  at  Pomfret,  Stirling,  New  Haven,  and  Derby,  and  two  erecting  at 
Killingly  and  Plainfield ;  in  Vermont,  two,  and  two  more  building ;  in 
New  Tork,  one  in  Washington  Co.,  one  at  Hudson,  one  at  Whitestown, 
and  one  erecting  in  Washington  Co.,  and  two  in  Dutchess  Co. ;  in  New 
Jersey,  one  at  Patterson,  one  at  Belleville ;  in  Pennsylvania,  two  near 
Philadelphia,  one  at  Shippensburg,  one  at  Pittsburg,  the  last  two  horse 
mills;  in  Delaware,  one  water  and  one  horse  mill  near  Wilmington;  in 
Maryland,  two  near  Baltimore,  and  a  horse  mill  in  Washington  Co.,  and 
water  mills  erecting,  one  near  Baltimore,  and  one  at  Pawtuxent ;  in  Vir- 
ginia, one  at  Petersburg.     The  following  horse  mills  were  in  operation  ; 
one  at  Cliarleston,  S.  C. ;  one  at  Loaisvilie,  Geo. ;  one  at  Cincinnati, 
,Obio;  six  at  different  places  in  Kentucky,  and  one  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  seventeen  mills  in  Providepcc  and  its  vicinity,  working  14,196 
spindles,  were  estimated  to  have  consaraed,  during  this  year,  640,000  lbs. 
of  cotton,  and  to  have  made  510,000  lbs.  of  yarn,  which  was  sold  as 
thread,  consumed  in  the  manufactories,  or  used  as  wick,  and  in  family 
Jnanafactures,  or  was  exported.  Eleven  hundred  looms  were  employed 
inweaving  the  yarn  into  goods,  principally  ticking  at  fifty-five  to  ninety 
cents  per  yard ;  stripes  and  checks  at  thirty  to  forty-two  cents ;  ging- 
hams at  forty  to  fifty  cents ;  shirtings  and  sheetings  at  thirty-five  to 
8eTenty-five  cents,  and  counterpanes  at  eight  dollars  each.  The  articles 
*tre  equal  in  appearance  and  superior  in  durability  to  English  goods  of 
the  same  description. 

The  principal  establishment  in  that  vicinity,  erected  in  1806,  employed 
iboQt  $56,000  in  capital,  and  consumed  about  40,000  lbs.  of  cotton^ 
jearly. 

Among  the  new  mills  established  this  year,  fourteen  were  within  thirty 
xnOes  of  Providence,  with  a  capacity  for  23,600  spindles,  the  largest  of 
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which  was  that  of  Batler  and  Wheaton  at  Meriden,  Massachusetts,  to  com- 
mence with  10,000  spindles.  The  others  were  at  Attleborongh,  North- 
bridge,  Meriden,  and  Swansea,  Massachusetts,  total  capacity,  inclndiof 
the  first  named,  13,000  spindles ;  two  at  Cranston,  two  at  Smithfield,  one 
at  Scituate  (2,500  f^pindles),  one  at  Johnston,  and  one  at  Coventry,  R  I., 
with  an  aggregate  of  7,600  spindles,  and  one  at  Eillingly  and  one  it 
Plainfield,  Connecticut,  each  1,500  spindles.  The  whole  number  of 
spindles  in  operation  in  this  region  was  20,406,  of  which  14,196  were  in 
Rhode  Island,  4,820  in  Massachusetts,  and  1,390  in  Connecticut.^ 

The  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  was  estimated  to  emplor 
800,000  persons,  and  its  annual  value  to  amount  to  £30,000,000  sterling. 
Of  this  product  the  United  States  had  for  a  number  of  years  taken  a 
greater  value  than  the  whole  of  continental  Europe  together.  Parliament 
this  year  granted  Dr.  Cartwright  £10,000  for  his  power  loom,  invented 
in  1787. 

A  power  loom  was  about  this  time  projected  by  Dr.  Josiah  Richards, 
while  a  student  of  medicine  at  C]aremont,'New  Hampshire.  He  attempted 
to  put  it  in  operation  by  water  power  at  the  Byfield  cotton  factory  in 
Massachusetts,  but  failed,  through  some  defect  in  the  machinery. 

A  manufactury  of  cotton  and  woolen  machinery  was  established  in 
Cincinnati  about  this  time. 

Two  companies  were  incorporated  in  Massachusetts  for  the  manufac* 
ture  of  glass,  one  of  which — the  Boston  Crown  Qlass  Company — com- 
menced in  1789.  In  New  York  the  Madison  and  Woodstock  Glass 
Manufacturing  Associations  were  also  chartered.  Two  companies  were 
incorporated  in  Xcw  York  for  manufacturing  paints  and  other  articles, 
one  of  them  on  a  large  scale  at  West  Farms,  twelve  miles  from  Neir» 
York.  Charters  were  also  granted  in  New  York  to  the  Union  Cotton 
factory  at  Greenwich,  Washington  Co.,  and  to  the  Pleasant  Valley  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  whose  factory  had  a  capacity  for  2,500  spindles. 

A  large  manufactory  of  gunpowder  was  about  this  time  established 
near  Richmond,  Ya.,  by  Brown,  Page  &  Co.  A  suit  was  afterward 
brought  against  the  superintendent  of  the  works  by  Dupont  de  Xemours 
&  Co.,  for  purloining  from  their  powder  works,  on  the  Brandy  wine, 
certain  machinery,  valued  by  them  at  $10,000,  on  which  the  saperiority 
of  their  gunpowder  was  supposed  in  a  great  measure  to  depend.  One 
powder  mill  in  that  county  (Henrico),  according  to  the  marshal's  re- 
turns the  next  year,  made  60,000  pounds,  or  about  one  half  of  all  that 
was  made  in  Yirginia  by  fifty-three  nills.  James  Tweddel  had  also  a 
powder  manufactory  on  the  Brandywine  at  this  time,  and  Schott  &  Man- 
deville  were  manufacturers,  near  Frankford,  Pa. 

<1)  GalUtin't  Report  on  SCiaa&otorti  In  1810,  im  jMtf. 
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The  Hampshire  Leather  Manafactaring  Company  was  incorporated  in 
ICMsachasetts,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  chiefly  owned  by  merchants 
if  Boston,  who  pnrchased  the  extensive  tanneries  of  Col.  William  Ed- 
rards  and  his  associates,  at  Northampton,  Cannington,  and  Chester. 
rhese  works  had  a  capacity  for  16,000  full  grown  hides,  and  employed 
hree  bark  mills  (with  stones),  three  hide  mills,  and  three  rolling  ma- 
ihinea,  all  carried  by  water,  and  copper  cylinders  for  applying  heat  in 
ha  extraction  of  the  tannin.  Most  of  the  improvements  were  intro- 
loced  by  Mr.  Edwards,  who  still  continued  to  conduct  the  operations, 
vceiving  hides  of  the  company  on  contract,  at  six  cents  per  pound,  and 
;iaying  them  one  half  the  profits  for  the  use  of  the  establishment. 

Letters  patent  were  this  year  granted  to  four  difierent  persons  for  the 
manofactnre  of    combs,  viz. :  to  Moses  Moss  of  Farmington,  Conn. 
(Jan.  10),  and  to  Timothy  Stanley  of  Southington  (July  6),  for  manu- 
facturing hair  combs ;  to  Nat.  Jones  of  Southington  (May  9),  for  mak- 
ing wooden  combs,  and  to  Robert  Gedney  of  New  York  (June  26),  for 
mannfacturing  combs  from  the  hoofs  of  cattle;  Samuel  Green,  New 
London,  Conn.  (Feb.   15),  making  paper  from  seaweed,  and  Francis 
Bailey,   Salisbury,  Pa.    (July  31),  for  hot-pressing  paper;  Amos  and 
William  Whittemore,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (March  3),  a  renewal  of  patent 
for  making  cotton  and  wool  cards ;  Jesse  Reed,  Massachusetts  (April 
19),  a  wheel  for  cutting  and  heading  nails  ;  Mary  Eies,  Killingly,  Conn. 
(May  5),  weaving  straw  with  silk  or  thread ;  Ira  Ives,  Bristol,   Conn. 
(June  24),  the   striking  part  of  a  clock ;    Thomas  Newell,  Sheffield, 
Mass.    (July  7),  astronomical  clocks;  Samuel  Goodwin   (July  7),  bal- 
ance pendulum  clocks ;  Lemuel  J.  Kilborn,  Pennsylvania   (Oct.  12  and 
13),  the  striking  part  of  a  clock,  and  casting  wheels  for  clocks ;  Oliver 
Ames,  Plymouth,  Mass.   (June  24),  tuyere  and  water  back  ;  N.  Foster, 
Flemingsburg,  Ky.    (June  28),  spinning  hemp  and  flax,  and  Jacob  Al- 
ricks,  Wilmington,  Del.    (Oct.  11),  a  spinning  machine;  Jacob  Perkins, 
Boston  (June  26),  polishing  and  graining  morocco  ;  Bnrgiss  Allison, 
PenDsjlvania  (July  6),  distilling  spirits  from  corn  stalks  ;  Simeon  Joce- 
Ijn,  New  Haven,  Conn.    (July  13),  pruning  shears — this  was  for  the 
nsefol  article  still  employed  for  lopping  the  outer  and  upper  branches 
of  trees  by  means  of  a  pole  and  cord,  &c.,  which,  however,  is  said  to 
bare  been  previously  in  use  in  Germany  ;    Abel  Stowell,  Worcester, 
Mass.  (July  19),  cutting  wood  screws;  Ezra  L^Hommedieu,  Saybrook, 
Conn.    (July  31),  double-podded  screw  auger.     The  patentee  informed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  November,  that  he  made  his  own  wire, 
from  which  a  man  and  two  boys  could  make  per  day  three  hundred 
weight  of  assorted  screws  superior  to  the  imported,  and  it  was  thought 
the  United  States  would  soon  be  supplied  by  his  cheap  and  simple  pro* 
10 
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cess.  Daniel  French,  New  York  (Oct.  12),  patented  a  steam  engine  for 
boats,  mills,  &c.,  with  vibrating  cylinder.  Under  this  patent  several  of 
the  first  boats  on  the  Ohio  were  built  and  supplied  with  engines  bj  the 
patentee,  Joseph  Coppinger,  Beaufort,  S.  C,  received  (Nov.  21)  a  pa- 
tent for  distilling  in  cast-iron  stills  ;  Peregrine  Williamson,  Baltimore, 
Md.  (Nov.  22),  metallic  writing  pens,  the  earliest  mention  we  have  seen 
of  such  pens  ;'  Samuel  Ellis,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  (Nov.  29),  geometrical 
writing  plates ;  George  Iluling,  Shaftesbury,  Yt.  (Nov.  24),  •  circular 
saw  mill ;  William  Russell,  New  Bedford  (Dec.  1),  mariners'  compass. 

During  this  year,  also,  nineteen  patents  were  taken  out  for  washing 
machines,  simple  and  combined,  for  which  during  the  previous  two  years 
about  the  same  number  were  received.  Between  1797,  when  the  first  one 
was  issued,  and  1857,  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  were  obtained. 

Congress  appropriated  $5,000  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  practical 
value  of  torpedoes  or  submarine  explosives,  proposed  by  Robert  Fulton, 
as  a  means  of  harbor  defence.  The«Commissioners  appointed  for  that 
purpose  did  not  agree  in  their  reports  of  the  experiments. 

In  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  the  House,  of  7th  June,  1809, 
Mr.  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  submitted  to  the  house  a  report 
in  part  on  the  subject  of  Manufactures.  The  report,  though  ad- 
•"■^  ^  mitted  to  be  in  general  incomplete  and  defective,  contained  much 
important  information,  which  the  approaching  census,  it  was  suggested, 
might  afford  an  opportunity  to  render  more  detailed  and  accurate. 

The  following  manufactures  were  ascertained  to  be  carried  on  to  an 
extent  which  might  be  considered  adequate  to  the  coilsuraption  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  value  of  their  products,  annually  exported,  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  foreign  articles  of  the  same  general  class  annually 
imported,  viz. :  Manufactures  of  wood,  or  of  which  wood  is  the  principal 
material,  leather,  and  manufactures  of  leather,  soap  and  tallow  can- 
dles, spermaceti  oil  and  candles,  flaxseed  oil,  rcQned  sugar,  coarse 
earthenware,  snuff,  chocolate,  hair  powder,  and  mustard. 

The  following  branches  were  firmly  established,- supplying  in  several 
instances  the  greater,  and  in  all,  a  considerable  ))art  of  the  consuraptioiM 
of  the  United  States,  viz.  :  Iron,  and  manufactures  of  iron;  manufac-: 
tures  of  cotton,  wool,  and  flax ;  hats;  paper,  printing  types,  printed: 
books,  and  playing  cards ;  spirituous  and  malt  liquors ;  several  manw^ 
factures  of  hemp;  gunpowder;  window  glass;  jewelry  and  clocks;  sev-^ 
ral  manufactures  of  lead  ;  straw  bonnets  and  hats  ;  wax  candles. 

Progress  had  also  been  made  in  the  following  branches,  viz. :  PaWj 
and  colors ;  several  preparations  and  medicinal  drugs ;  salt ;  mannYhe 
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tares  of  copper  and  brass,  japanned  and  plated  ware ;  calico  printing ; 
queens,  and  other  earthen  and  glass  wares,  ^. 

Many  articles,  respecting  which  no  information  had  been  received, 
were  nndoobtedlj  omitted,  and  the  substance  of  the  information  ob- 
tained on  the  most  important  branches,  was  comprehended  under  the 
following  heads :  ^ 

Wood  and  Manufactures  of  Wood  were  all  carried  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection,  and  supplied  the  whole  demand  of  the  United 
States.  They  consisted  principally  of  cabinet  ware  and  other  household 
fomiture,  coaches  and  carriages,  and  ship  building,  of  which  last  the 
STerage  annual  tonnage  of  vessels  above  twenty  tons,  built  from  18D1  to 
1807,  was  110,000.  The  annual  exportation  of  furniture  and  carriages 
was  $no,000.  The  value  of  the  whole,  including  ship  building,  could 
not  be  less  than  $20,000,000  a  year.  Of  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  7,400 
tons  were  exported  annually. 

LiATHSB  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  LEATHER. — Tanneries  everywhere 
existed,  some  of  them  on  a  large  scale ;  one  establishment  employing  a 
capital  of  $100,000.  One  third  of  the  hides  used  in  the  great  tanneries 
of  the  Atlantic  states  were  imported  from  South  America,  and  cost  five- 
and-a-half  cents  a  pound,  while  in  England  they  cost  seven  cents.  The 
bark  to  tan  them  cost  in  England  nearly  as  mtich  as  the  hides,  but  in 
America  not  one  tenth  as  much.  Some  superior,  or  particular  kinds  of 
English  leather  and  morocco,  were  imported,  but  350,000  pounds  of 
American  leather  were  annually  exported.  Some  of  the  American  leather 
was  of  inferior  quality,  but  it  was  generally  better  made  in  the  Middle 
than  in  the  Northern  or  Southern  States.  The  tanneries  of  Delaware 
employed  a  capital  of  $120,000  and  ninety  workmen,  and  made  annually 
^100,000  worth  of  leather.  Those  of  Baltimore  numbered  twenty-two, 
of  which  seventeen  bad  together  a  capital  of  $187,000,  and  tanned 
annually  19,000  hides,  and  25,000  calf  skins.  Morocco  leather  was 
made  in  several  places  from  sheep  and  imported  goat  skins,  and  deer 
ftlcins — an  article  of  export — were  dressed  and  manufactured  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  country. 

The  manufactures  of  leather  were  boots  and  shoes,  harness  and  sad* 
^lery.  The  average  importation  of  boots  was  3,250  pairs,  and  of  shoes 
^S.OOO  pairs,  principally  kid  and  morocco ;  and  the  exports  of  American 
^ots  8,500,  and  of  shoes  127,000  pairs.  The  shoe  manufactures  of 
^ew  Jersey  were  extensive.  Those  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  produced  100,000 
Pairs  of  women's  shoes  annually.  The  value  of  all  articles  of  leather 
^as  estimated  at  $20,000,000  annually. 

Soap  and  Tallow  Candles  were  principally  a  family  manufacture, 
^ere  were  also  several  extensive  manufactories  in  all  the  large  cities, 
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and  in  other  places.  Those  of  Rozbary,  near  Boston,  alone  employed 
a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  made  annnally  370,000  lbs.  of  candles,  and 
880,000  lbs.  of  brown  soap,  and  50,000  lbs.  of  Windsor  and  fancy  soap, 
with  a  profit,  it  was  said,  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  capital  The  im- 
portations were  158,000  lbs.  of  candles  and  470,000  lbs.  of  soap,  and 
the  exports  of  domestic  candles  1,795,000  lbs.,  and  oi  soap  2,220,000 
lbs.  The  total  value  of  the  manufacture,  including  the  household,  was 
at  least  $8,000,000. 

SpsRMAOEti  Oil  and  Candles. — ^Establishments  existed  at  Nantucket 
and  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  which  furnished  for  ex- 
portation a  surplus  of  230,000  lbs.  candles,  and  44,000  g^lons  of  oil 
Value  of  the  manufacture  about  $300,000,  but  the  exclusion  from  foreign 
markets  had  lately  affected  it  unfavorably. 

Refined  Sugar. — The  quantity  annually  made  was  estimated  at 
5,000,000  lbs.,  worth  $1,000,000— the  capital  at  $3,500,000.  Some 
establishments  had  declined  in  business  with  the  increase  in  their  number. 
A  renewal  of  the  drawback  of  the  duty  on  brown  sugar  was  desirable, 
and  had  been  the  subject  of  a  special  report  to  the  Committee  of  Com* 
merce  and  Manufactures. 

Cotton,  Wool,  and  Flax. — I.  Spinning  Mills  and  Manufadunng 
establishments, — Fifteen  cotton  mills  were  erected  (in  New  England) 
before  the  year  1808,  working  at  that  time  almost  8,000  spindles,  and 
producing  about  300,000  lbs.  of  yam  a  year.  Returns  had  been  re- 
ceived of  eighty-seven  mills,  erected  at  the  end  of  the  year  1809,  sixty- 
two  of  which  were  in  operation  and  worked  31,000  spindles.^  The 
capital  required  to  carry  them  on,  to  the  best  advantage,  was  estimated  at 
the  rate  of  $100  for  each  spindle,  including  fixed  capital,  expenses,  and 
all  contingencies.  Only  about  $60  per  spindle  was  actually  employed. 
The  average  consumption  of  cotton  was  about  forty-five  pounds,  worth 
twenty  cents  per  pound  per  spindle,  and  the  produce  about  thirty-six 
pounds  of  yam  of  different  qualities,  worth  on  an  average  $1.12^  per 
pound.  Eight  hundred  spindles  employed  forty  persons,  viz. :  five  men, 
and  thirty-five  women  and  children.  On  these  data  it  was  estimated 
that  the  eighty-seven  mills,  including  the  twenty-five  new  ones  to  go 
into  operation  this  year,  and  the  increased  machinery  of  the  old  ones, 
would,  in  1811,  produce  the  following  results,  viz.  :  eighty-seven  mills 
would  employ  a  capital  of  $4,800,000,  and  use  3,600,000  lbs.  of  cotton, 
worth  $720,000.  They  would  spin  2,880,000  lbs.  of  yam,  wortlM. 
$3,240,000,  and  employ  500  men  and  3,500  women  and  children,  or  4y00Q 
hands. 

(1)  S«6  the  deUila  under  thia  head,  A.  D.,  1809. 
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The  increase  of  carding  and  spinning  of  cotton  in  regnlar  establisli- 
ments  had  therefore  been  foarfold  in  two  years,  and  wonld  be  tenfold 
in  three  years.  The  principal  establishments  were  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
within  thirty  miles  of  Providence/  and  their  manufactures  were  chiefly 
bed-ticking,  stripes  and  checks,  ginghams,  cloth  for  shirts  and  sheeting, 
and  connterpanes.  The  same  articles  were  manufactured  in  several 
other  places,  particularly  at  Philadelphia,  where  were  also  made,  from 
the  same  material,  webbing  and  coach  laces  (which  had  excluded,  or 
would  soon  exclude  the  foreign  articles),  table,  and  other  diaper  cloth, 
jeans,  vest  patterns,  cotton  kerseymeres,  and  blankets.  The  manufac- 
ture of  fustians,  cords,  and  velvets,  had  also  been  commenced  in  the 
interior  and  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky. 

Some  of  the  mills  also  carded  and  spun  wool  to  a  small  extent,  but 
that  was  chiefly  done  in  private  families  and  woolen  factories. 

Some  information  had  been  received  respecting  fourteen  of  these,* 
manufacturing  each  on  the  average,  ten  thousand  yards  of  cloth  yearly, 
worth  from  one  to  ten  dollars  a  yard.  Others  were  believed  to  exist, 
sad  it  was  known  that  there  were  several  on  a  smaller  scale  in  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  and  some  other  places.  All  their  cloths,  as  well  as  those 
made  in  families,  were  generally  superior  in  quality,  though  somewhat 
inferior  in  appearance,  to  imported  cloths  of  the  same  price.  The  prin- 
cipal obstacle  to  the  extension  of  the  woolen  branch  was  the  want  of 
wool,  which  was  still  deficient  in  quantity  and  quality,  though  daily  im- 
proving through  the  introduction  and  general  attention  to  merino  and 
other  superior  breeds  of  sheep  occasioned  by  the  great  demand  for 
Wool 

Establishments  for  spinning  and  weaving  Flax  were  few.  One  in  the 
State  of  New  York  employed  a  capital  of  $18,000  and  twenty-six 
X>er8ons,  and  spun  and  wove  annually  about  90,000  lbs.  of  flax  into  canvas 
CLnd  other  coarse  linen.  Information  had  been  received  of  two  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  one  produced  annually  72,000  yards  of 
omnvas  made  of  flax  and  cotton ;  in  the  other  the  flax  was  both  hackled 


(1)  See  the  details  under  this  head,  A.  D., 

(2)  A  woolen  miU  was  established  at  each 
^^th«  following  places :  New  Ipswloh,  N.  H. ; 
^J«field,  Ma8S. ;  Warwick  and  Portsmouth, 
^*  L;  Hamphreysrille,  Conn.;  Pough- 
^<ipaie,  N.  T.;  two  on  the  Brandywlne, 
^^}  two  at  Baltimore  and  Elkton,  and  one 
^^  Frederick,  Md.;  three  (and  sundry 
*^^r  ones)    at   Philadelphia,  and    one 


at  Oermantown,  Pa.  The  capital  (whett 
stated)  was  from  three  to  twenty  thousand 
dollars  each;  the  number  of  hands  from 
eight  to  twenty-nine,  and  the  product  fVom 
5,000  to  27,000  yards  annually.  ThoM  at 
Humphreys ville,  Poughkepsie,  and  one  on 
the  Brandywlne,  used  merino  wool,  and  made 
broadcloth  chiefly,  and  some  broadcloth 
was  made  at  Baltimore.  Casslnet  (wool  and 
cotton)  was  made  In  Philadelphia. 
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and  spun  by  machinery ;  thirty  looms  were  employed,  and  it  was  said 
500,000  yards  of  cotton  bagging,  sail-cloth  and  coarse  linen  might  be 
made  annually. 

Hosiery  was  almost  exclasiTely  a  honsehold  mannfactnre.  That  of 
Ckrmantown  hiad  declined,  and  it  had  not  been  elsewhere  attempted  on  a 
large  scale.  There  were  some  exceptions ;  Martha's  Vineyard  exported 
annually  9,000  pairs  of  stockings. 

II.  Household  Manufactures, — By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  cotton, 
flax  and  wool  was  manufactured  in  prirate  families  for  their  own 
use  and  for  sale.  The  articles  were  principally  coarse  cloth  flannel, 
cotton  stuffs  and  stripes  of  every  description,  linen  and  mixtores  of  wool 
and  cotton.  Information  from  every  state,  and  more  than  sixty  different 
places,  showed  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  last  two  years  and  ren- 
denL\i  it  probable  that  about  two  thirds  of  the  cloth,  including  hosiery, 
house  and  table  linen,  used  bv  the  inhabitants  out^de  of  the  cities,  was 
the  product  of  family  manufactures^  In  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States, 
carding  machines  carried  by  water  were  every  where  established  and 
others  were  extended  southwardlv  and  westwardlr.  Jennies  and  other 
spiuuing  machines,  and  flvinsr  shuttles,  were  introduced  in  many  places, 
and  lulling  mills  sufficieni  for  furnishing  all  the  famUy  mannfactoresu^ 
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eaeb,  &nd  rarJed  for  acren  cents  per  poukL 
Ertry  farm  ko«9«  had  oa«  or  more  wkcol% 
%nd  «T«nr  9«ccad  hotue  at  feast  a  Icmd  for 
veaT-r^  liB«a,  c^etoa  aa«i  eoar9o  woolen 
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The  valae  of  all  the  goods  made  annaally  of  cotton,  wool  and  flax, 
was  estimated  to  exceed  forty  millions  of  dollars. 

Connected  with  this  subject  was  the  manufacture  of  cards  and  wire. 
Whittemore's  card  machine  had  completely  excluded  foreign  cards.  The 
capital  employed  in  that  branch  was  estimated  at  $200,000,  a»d  the 
annual  consumption  amounted,  until  lately,  to  20,000  dozen  pairs  of  hand 
cards  and  20,000  square  feet  of  cards  for  machines,  worth  together  about 
$200,000.  The  demand  in  1809  was  double  that  of  1808,  and  was  still 
increasing.  The  wire  was  imported,  and  serious  inconvenience  would 
attend  a  stoppage  of  the  supply,  although  the  manufacture  might  and. 
would  be  immediately  established  to  supply  all  demands  if  the  same  duty 
were  laid  on  wire,  now  free,  as  on  other  articles  of  the  same  material. 
The  annual  consumption  of  wire  for  cards  did  not  exceed  twenty-fire 
tons,  worth  $40,000.^ 

Hat& — The  annual  importations  were  $350,000,  the  exportation 
of  domestic  hats  $100,000,  and  the  manufacture  therefore  nearly  equal 
to  the  consumption.  The  hat  company  of  Boston  estimated  the  manu- 
facture in  Massachusetts  at  four  times  the  number  required  for  the  state. 
It  otherwise  appeared  that  a  capital  of  near  three  millions  was  applied 
to  the  business  in  that  state  and  the  number  of  hats  made  was  1,550,000, 
of  which  1,150,000  were  fine  hats,  worth  four  dollars  each,  and  400,000 
felt  hats  worth  one  dollar  each.  That  it  was  proGtable  appeared  from  a 
late  establishment  on  Charles  river  calculated  to  make  annually  35,000 
bats,  at  five  dollars  apiece,  and  to  employ  150  men.  In  Rhode  Island 
50,000  hats,  worth  five  dollars  each,  were  made,  exclusive  of  felts.  New 
York  and  Connecticut  manufactured  more  than  they  consumed,  the 
largest  factory  being  at  Danbury,  where  200  persons  were  employed, 
making  hats  to  the  value  of  $130,000.  Vermont  supplied  its  own 
consumption,  and  in  Philadelphia  92,000  hats,  worth  five  dolkirs,  were 
annually  made,  in  addition  to  50,000  country  hats,  worth  three  dollars 


(1)  CommmanicatioDS  from  Wm.  Whitte- 

Hon  of  Cambridge,  and  Abel  StoweU  of 

Worcester,  accompanied  tbe  report    A.  and 

^<  Wbiltemore  had  fifty-five  of  their  patent 

<^d  making  machines  (the  patent  for  which 

^  been   recently   renewed    for  fourteen 

y**n).    Of  those  thirty-seren  were  in  lue, 

^d»  with  ihe  apparatus  to  carry  on  the 

^^ei8,  eost  them   about  $iO,000.    The 

^^7  imported   article  used  was  the  wire, 

^d  that  could  be  made  as  good  and  nearly 

^  cheap  here  as  in  Englant^     Tba  Lake 


Champlain  iron  was  found  equal  or  supe- 
rior for  wire  to  any  imported.  The  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  brass  wire  had  been  fre- 
quently attempted  with  success,  but  had 
been  abandoned  on  account  of  tbe  free  ad- 
mission of  foreign  wire.  A  duty  on  wire 
as  on  other  manufactures  of  iron  would 
cause,  it  was  believed,  a  considerable  in- 
vestment in  its  manufacture,  and  produce  an 
adequate  supply  for  cards,  screws,  and  other 
uses.— See  PatenU  1809. 
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each.     Iq  many  places  wool  for  coarse  hats  was  scarce.    The  annual 
yalue  of  hats  made  was  near  ten  millions  of  dollars.^ 

Paper  and  Printing. — Some  foreign  paper  was  still  imported,  bnt 
the  consumption  was  chiefly  of  an  American  manufactnre,  which,  if 
proper  attention  was  paid  to  the  preservation  of  rags,  would  snpply  the 
demand.  Paper  mills  were  erected  in  every  part  of  the  Union.  There 
were  twenty-one  in  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Delaware  alone,  and  ten  in  only  five  connties  of  New  York 
and  Maryland.  Eleven  of  the  mills  had  a  capital  of  $200,000  and  180 
workmen,  and  made  annually  $150,000  worth  of  paper. 

Printing  was  done  equal  to  the  demand.  In  addition  to  newspapers, 
a  large  item,  all  books  for  which  there  were  sufficient  purchasers,  were 
printed  in  the  United  States.  The  manufacture  of  hanging  papers  and 
playing  cards  was  also  extensive,  and  that  of  printing  types,  of  which 
there  were  two  establishments,  the  principal  one  at  Philadelphia,  was 
equal  to  the  demand,  but  had  lat^y  been  affected  by  the  want  of  reguloa 
of  antimony. 

Manufactures  of  Hemp. — Annual  importation  of  foreign  hemp,  6,200 
tons.  In  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Kentucky,  and  several  other  places, 
its  cultivation  had  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  interruption  of  com- 
merce, and  would  soon,  it  was  believed,  produce  a  sufficiency. 

The  manufacture  of  ropes,  cables  and  cordage  was  equal  to  the  de* 
mand.  Exclusive  of  those  in  the  seaports,  the  rope  walks  in  Kentncky 
alone  were  fifteen,  consuming  about  1,000  tons  of  hemp  annually,  and 
six  new  works  were  prepared  for  operation  the  present  year.  Manufac- 
tures of  sail-duck,  formerly  established  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticnt, 
and  at  Salem,  were  abandoned  or  suspended  by  the  high  price  of  hemp 
and  want  of  capital.  Some  was  still  made,  and  the  species  of  canvas 
called  cotton-bagging  was  manufactured  in  several  places  extensively. 
An  establishment  at  Philadelphia  employed  eight  looms  and  could 
make  annually  7,000  yards  of  duck  or  45,000  of  cotton  bagging.  There 
were  thirteen  manufactories  in  Kentucky  and  two  in  West  Tennessee* 
The  five  at  or  near  Lexington  made  annually  250,000  yards  of  duck  and 
cotton  bagging. 

Spirituous  and  Malt  Liquor& — The  spirits  distilled  in  1801  from 

(1)  A  maoafaotory  of  hats  at  Albany  em-  seTen  dollars  was  $1.06^,  on  napped  hats  of 

ployed  a  capital  of   $8,000,   and   twenty  first  quality  at  five  dollars  $1.93,  and  of 

hands,  and  made  1,600  hats  worth  eeren  second  quality  at  four  dollars  $1.16,  and 

dollars  each,  1800  worth  three  dollars,  and  on  felts  sixty  cents  each.    The  raateiialt 

8,000  worth  one  dollar  each:   total,  6,400  were  raccoon,  bearer,  muskrat  and  wooL 

worth  $19,600,  at  a  profit  of  fifteen  to  twenty  The  making  ^nd  finishing  cost  $1.25  to 

per  cent    The  net  profit  on  fine  hats  at  $1.50. 
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grain  and  froit  (exclasive  of  the  large  gin  distilleries  in  cities),  was  esti- 
mated at  nine  millions  of  gallons,  and  at  this  time  at  twelve  millions,  to 
which  were  to  be  added  abont  three  millions  of  gallons  of  gin  and  rum 
distilled  in  cities,  making  an  aggregate  of  fifteen  millions  of  gallons. 
Foreign  spirits  were  however  largely  imported,  and  in  1806  and  1807 
amoonted  to  $9,750,000  a  year,  yielding  a  revenue  of  $2,865,000. 

The  annual  importation  of  foreign  malt  liquors  amounted  to  185,000 
gallons,  and  the  exportations  of  American  beer  and  cider  to  187,000. 
The  amount  actually  made  could  not  be  stated,  but  the  breweries  of 
Philadelphia  were  said  to  consume  annually  150,000  bushels  of  malt, 
exclnsiTe  of  numerous  small  establishments  throughout  the  city.  Exten- 
live  breweries  existed  in  New  York  and  Baltimore.  The  aggregate 
value  of  spirituous  and  malt  liquors  made  could  not  be  set  down  at  less 
tbtn  ten  millions. 

Ibon  and  Manufactubks  of  Iron. — The  information  received  in  this 
bnoch  was  imperfect.     Iron  ore  was  abundant,  and  numerous  furnaces 
sad  forges  supplied  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hollow-ware  and  castings ; 
but  about  4,500  tons  of  bar  iron  were  annually  imported  from  Russia,  and 
probably  as  much  from  Sweden  and  England  together.     The  amount  of 
btr  iron  used  in  the  United  States  was  vaguely  stated  at  500,000  tons, 
which  would  leave  about  40,000  as  American  manufacture.     Although 
the  ore  of  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  was  of  supe- 
rior quality,  and  much  of  the  iron  made  there  equal  to  any  imported, 
yet  on  account  of  the  demand  and  want  of  attention,  much  inferior  iron 
came  to  market,  which  made  the  want  of  Russia  iron  to  bo  felt  in  some 
of  the  slitting  and  rolling  mills.     A  reduction  of  the  duty  on  Russia 
iron  was  asked  for  by  several,  but  generally  a  high  and  prohibitory  duty 
OQ  English  bar,  slit,  rolled,  and  sheet  iron,   was  considered  beneficial, 
that  asually  imported  on  account  of  its  cheapness  being  made  with  pit 
coal  aDd  of  an  inferior  quality.     The  manufacture  of  sheet,  slit  and  hoop 
iroD  amounted  to  5C5  tons  annually,  and  the  quantity  rolled  and  slit  in 
thellDitcd  States  was  estimated  at  7,000  tons.    In  Massachusetts  alone, 
were  thirteen  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  in  which  about  3,500  tons  of  bar 
iron,  chiefly  Russian,  were  rolled  or  slit.     A  portion  was  for  sheet  iron 
wd  rods  for  wrought  nails,  but  two-thirds  of  the  whole  quantity  flat- 
tened by  machinery  in  the  United  States  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cut  nailSf  which  had  extended  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  being 
^together  an  American  invention,  substituting  machinery  to  manual 
l^r,  deserved  particular  notice.^ 

(1)  The  detaUf  on  this  tnl^eot  were  •m*     the  historical  facts  hare  been  sufficientlj 
^nc«d  in  rappUmental  oommiuiioatioiif  and     stated  in  pre^ioiis  pages,  under  the  bead  ot 
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Ihe  annnal  product  of  that  branch  alone  might  be  estimated  at 
$1,200,000,  and  the  expense  of  cat  nails,  ezclusiTe  of  the  saving  of  fael, 
was  not  one  third  that  of  forging  wrought  nails.  About  280  tons  were 
already  annually  exported,  but  the  United  States  still  imported  more 
than  1,500  tons  of  wrought  nails  and  spikes,  on  which  an  increase  of 
duty,  with  a  drawback  on  cut  nails  exported,  was  generally  asked. 

Considerable  blistered  and  some  refined  steel  was  made,  but  11,000 
cwt.  were  annually  imported.  The  manufactures  of  iron  were  princi- 
pally agricultural  implements  and  the  usual  blacksmiths  work.  To  these 
were  to  be  added  anchors,  shovels  and  spades,  axes,  scythes  and  other 
edge  tools,  saws,  bits  and  stirrups,  and  a  great  variety  of  coarser  iron- 
mongery ;  but  cutlery  and  all  the  finer  hardware  and  steel  work,  were 
almost  entirely  imported  from  Great  Britain.  Balls,  shells,  and  cannon 
of  small  calibre,  were  cast  in  several  places,  and  three  foundries  for  cast* 
ing  solid  those  of  largest  calibre,  with  the  proper  machinery  for  boring 
and  finishing  them,  were  established  at  Cecil  County,  Md.,  near  the  city 
of  Washington,  and  at  Richmond,  Ya. ;  each  of  the  two  last  could  cast 
300  pieces  of  artillery  a  year,  and  a  great  number  of  iron  and  brass 
cannon  were  made  at  the  one  near  Washington.  Those  of  Philadelphia 
and  near  the  Hudson  were  not  then  employed.  Several  iron  foundries 
made  every  kind  of  machine  castings.  The  one  at  Philadelphia  manu- 
factured steam  engines. 

At  the  public  armories  of  Springfield  and  Harper's  Ferry,  19,000 


patents,  and  elsewhere.  The  quality  of  cut 
nails  was  stated  to  hare  so  much  improved 
within  a  few  years,  and  was  so  far  superior 
to  any  English  nails  except  fine  drawn 
wrought  nails,  that  the  protection  and 
patronage  of  government  against  the  for- 
eign article  thrown  upon  the  market  at 
cost  and  charges,  was  alone  wanting  to  its 
oomplete  success.  The  quantity  of  nails 
and  brads  made  in  Massachusetts  was  esti- 
mated by  a  principal  manufacturer  to  have 
averaged  during  the  last  three  years  2,000 
tons,  of  which  1,700  tons  were  cut  and  the 
residue  hammered.  The  perfection  attained 
in  nail-cutting  machinery  at  this  time  had 
by  no  means  been  reached  without  many 
signal  failures ;  and  the  cost  of  bringing  it 
to  this  state,  when  a  machine  would  cut 
about  100  nails  per  minute,  has  been  com- 
puted at  more  than  one  million  of  dollars. 
The  report  of  Mr.  Gallatin  was  instru- 
mental in  making  its  value  better  known  to 
the  publio.    Daring  this  year  a  patent  wu 


taken  out  in  England  by  Joseph  C.  Dyer  of 
Boston,  then  resident  as  a  merchant  in 
London,  for  the  nail-cutting  machinery  in> 
vented  in  Massachusetts.  The  card-making 
machinery  of  that  state  was  patented  in 
England  by  the  same  person  the  next  year. 
The  principal  business  of  the  rolling  and 
slitting  mills  was  the  making  of  nail  platea 
and  rods  for  wrought  nails,  hoops,  tiiee, 
sheet  iron  and  sheet  copper.  The  mills  in 
Massachusetts  were  situated  as  follows :  one 
at  Dover  owned  by  the  Boston  Iron  and 
Nail  Factory,  composed  of  J.  and  B.  Welles 
and  R.  Whiting;  one  at  Plymouth  by  8. 
Spear,  W.  Davis,  and  N.  Russell ;  one  eaeh 
at  Dover,  Beverly,  and  Amesbnry,  all  incor- 
porated, and  owned  in  part  by  Wra.  and  8. 
Gray,  and  Osgood ;  one  at  Newton,  by  R. 
Ellis  and  Gen.  Elliot  and  others;  one  at 
Norton;  three  at  Taunton,  by  Leonard  A 
Crocker  and  others ;  and  two  at  Bridgewater, 
They  rolled  about  3,500  tons  annuallj,  Imt 
oould  make  7,000  tons. 
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mdketg  were  made  annaally,  and  about  20,000  more  at  several  factories, 
of  which  the  most  perfect  was  that  near  New  Hayen,  all  private  estab- 
luhments,  except  that  at  Richmond  erected  by  the  State  of  Yirginia. 
These  did  not  inclade  gansmitbs  eniplojed  in  making  -rifles  and  other 
arms.     Swords  and  pistols  were  made  in  several  places. 

The  value  of  iron  and  the  manafactnres  of  iron  prodaced,  was  believed 
to  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  jearlj.  The  importations, 
iQclnding  bar  iron  and  all  manafactnres  of  iron  and  steel,  were  estimated 
at  near  foor  millions. 

Copper  and  Bbass. — Rich  copper  mines  were  found  in  New  Jersey, 
in  Virginia,  and  near  Lake  Superior,  but  were  not  wrought.  The  princi- 
pal manufactures  of  copper  were  stills  and  other  vessels,  but  copper  in 
sheets  and  bolts  was  almost  wholly  imported,  the  only  manufactory 
for  that  object,  which  was  at  Boston,  not  receiving  sufficient  encourage- 
ment, although  $25,000  had  been  invested  in  a  rolling  mill  and  other 
apparatus.  The  reason  was  that  these  articles  were  imported  free  of  duty, 
and  the  owners  were  principally  employed  in  casting  bells  and  other 
articles.  Zinc  had  lately  been  discovered  in  Pennsylvania,  and  there 
were  a  few  manufacturers  of  metal  buttons  and  brass  wares. 

Manttfaotures  op  Lead. — Lead  was  found  in  Yirginia  and  some 
other  places,  but  the  richest  mines  were  in  Upper  Louisiana,  and  also,  it 
was  said,  in  the  adjacent  country  east  of  the  Mississippi.  They  did  not 
jet  furnish,  after  supplying  the  western  country,  over  200  tons  annuaUy 
to  the  Atlantic  states. 

The  importations  of  red  and  white  lead  were  1,150  tons  annually;  of 

lead  itself  and  other  manufactures,  1,225  tons.     The  principal  American 

manufactures  were  those  of  shot  and  colors  of  lead.     Of  the  first,  two 

establishments  on  a  large  scale  existed  at  Philadelphia,  and  another  in 

Louisiana,  which  were  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  demand, 

stated  at  600  tons  a  year.     Of  red  and  white  lead,  litharge,  and  some 

other  preparations  of  that  metal,  560  tons  were  made  in  Philadelphia 

Alone.     The  manufacturers  asked  a  repeal  of  the  duty  of  one  cent  per 

pound  on  lead,  and  an  equalization  of  that  on  its  maDufaetures,  by 

<^Wging  all  with  the  two  cents  per  pound  laid  on  white  and  red  lead. 

Various  other  paints  and  colors  were  made  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere. 

Tin,  Japanned,  and  Plated  Wares. — Tin-ware  was  extensively 
'^^ade,  and  Connecticut  supplied  nearly  the  whole  United  States  with  it, 
^Ot  the  sheets  were  always  imported.  Plated-ware,  principally  for  coach- 
bakers  and  saddlers,  employed  seventy-three  workmen  at  Philadelphia, 
^here  over  $100,000  worth  was  made  annually.  Similar  establishments 
^^sted  at  New  York,  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  Charleston. 

Gunpowder. — Saltpetre  was  found  in  Yirginia  and  Kentucky,  and 
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some  other  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  bat  principally  <!ame 
from  the  East  Indies.  The  manafactnre  of  gnnpowder  was  nearly,  and 
conld  at  any  time  be  made  qaite  equal  to  the  consumption  ;  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  powder  being  only  200,000  lbs.,  and  the  exportation  of 
American  powder  100,000  lbs.  annually.  The  manufactory  on  the 
Brandywine,  which  employed  a  capital  of  $73,000  and  thirty-six  work 
men,  and  was  considered  the  most  perfect,  made  alone  225,000  lbs.  annu- 
ally, and  might  make  600,000  lbs.  if  there  were  a  demand  for  it  Two 
others  near  Baltimore  had  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  made  450,000  lbs., 
of  a  quality  said  to  be  equal  to  any  imported.  There  were  several  other 
powder  mills  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  places,  but  the  total  amount 
manufactured  was  not  ascertained. 

Earthen  and  Glasssware. — Sufficient  pottery  of  the  coarser  kinds 
was  made  everywhere,  and  information  had  been  received  of  four  manu- 
factories of  a  finer  kind  lately  established.  One  in  Philadelphia,  with 
a  capital  of  $11,000,  manufactured  a  species  similar  to  that  made  in 
Staffordshire,  England,  and  the  others  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  in  New 
Jersey,  and  on  the  Ohio,  made  various  kinds  of  queensware. 

Information  had  been  received  of  ten  glass  manufactories,  which  em- 
ployed about  140  glass  blowers,  and  made  annually  27,000  boxes  of  win- 
dow glass  of  1 00  square  feet  each  ;  that  of  Boston  made  crown  glass  equal 
to  any  imported,  all  the  others  green  or  German  glass,  worth  fifteen  per 
cent,  less ;  that  of  Pittsburg  used  coal,  and  the  others  wood  for  fueL 

The  importations  of  window  glass  were  27,000  boxes,  the  extension 
of  the  domestic  manufacture,  which  supplied  precisely  one  half  the  con- 
sumption, being  prevented  by  want  of  workmen.  Some  green  bottles  and 
other  ware  were  made,  and  two  works,  employing  together  six  glass 
blowers,  had  lately  been  erected  at  Pittsburg,  and  made  decanters,  tum- 
blers, and  every  other  description  of  flint  glass  of  a  superior  quality. 

Chemical  Preparations. — Copper  was  extracted  in  large  quantities 
from  pyrites  in  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  and  Tennessee.  About  200,000 
lbs.  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  acids  were  annually  manufactured  in  a  single 
establishment  at  Philadelphia.  Various  descriptions  of  drugs  were 
also  made  there,  and  in  some  other  places ;  and  the  annual  amount  ex- 
ported exceeded  $30,000  in  value. 

Salt. — The  salt  springs  in  Onondaga  and  Cayuga,  in  New  York, 
furnished  about  300,000  bushels  a  year,  and  it  could  be  increased  with 
the  demand.  Those  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories  supplied  about 
an  equal  quantity — the  Wabash  Saline,  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
making  about  130,000  bushels.  Valuable  discoveries  had  also  been 
made  on  the  banks  of  the  Kanahwa.  But  the  annual  importation  of 
foreign  salt  was  more  than  3,000,000  bushels,  and  conld  not  be  super- 
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leded  by  American  salt,  unless  it  were  made  along  the  sea  coast.  The 
works  of  Massachnsetts  were  declining,  and  coold  not  proceed  unless  the 
daty  on  foreign  salt  was  again  laid.  It  was  necessary  to  shelter  the 
works  from  the  heavy  summer  rains  by  light  roofs,  moving  on  rollersy 
which  considerably  increased  the-  expense.  The  erection  of  10,000 
saperficial  square  feet  cost  $1,000,  and  produced  only  200  bushels  a  year. 
A  more  favorable  result  was  expected  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina, 
on  account  of  the  climate,  and  works,  covering  275,000  square  feet,  had 
lately  been  erected. 

Mi8GiLLAinB0U& — Of  the  other  manufactures  previously  enumerated, 
information  had  been  received  of  two  only. 

Straw  bonnets  and  hats  were  made  with  great  success.  A  small  dis- 
trict in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  exported  to  other  parts  of  the 
Union  to  the  amount  of  $250,000.^ 

Several  attempts  had  been  made  to  print  calicoes,  but  the  manufactn- 
ras  did  not  seem  able,  without  additional  duties,  to  withstand  foreign 
eompetition.  Their  difficulties  were  stated  in  the  petition  of  the  calico 
printers  of  PhUadelphia,  to  Congress.  Considerable  capital  was  in- 
Ttttedin  an  establishment  near  Baltimore,  which  could  print  12,000  yards 
i  week,  and  might  considerably  extend  it  if  the  profits  and  demand 
iflorded  sufficient  encouragement. 

From  the  information  received,  the  Secretary  was  able  with  certainty 
to  infer  that  the  annual  product  of  American  manufactures  exceeded 
$120,000,000.  The  raw  materials,  provisions,  and  other  articles  con- 
nnned  by  the  manufacturers,  probably  created  a  home  market  for  agricul- 
tural products,  not  very  inferior  to  that  which  arose  from  foreign  demand, 
a  result  more  favorable  than  might  have  been  expected  from  a  view  of 
the  natural  causes  which  impeded  the  introduction  and  progress  of  ma- 
nufactures in  the  United  States. 

The  most  prominent  of  those  causes  were  the  abundance  of  land  com- 
pared with  population,  the  high  price  of  labor,  and  the  want  of  sufficient 
capital  The  superior  attractions  of  agricultural  pursuits,  the  great 
extension  of  American  commerce  during  the  late  European  war,  and 
the  continuance  of  habits  after  the  causes  which  produced  them  had  ceased 
to  exist,  might  also  be  enumerated.     Several  of  these  obstacles  had, 

(1)  This  basineM  was   commenced    in  cipal  places  where  it  was  carried   on,  bat 

1801    at    Wrentham,    Mass.,     (where     it  some  towns  in  Bristol  and  Worcester  coun- 

taoonted  to  $100,000  at  least),  and  other  ties  also  made  considerable,  and  it    hail 

toviu  in  Norfolk  coantj  were  estimated  to  been  commenced  in  other  parts  of  the  State, 

tttke  tn  equal  amoonL  Wrentham,  Frank-  They  were  exported  to  all  the  principal 

Hn,  Midway,  Medfleld,  Billingham,  Wal.  cities,  and  to  the  West  Indies, 
pole,  Slitron,  and  Foxburg,  were  the  prin- 
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howcTer,  been  removed  or  lessened.  The  cheapness  of  provisions  hid 
always,  to  a' certain  extent,  connterbalaneed  the  high  price  of  maDoiI 
labor,  and  that  was  now  in  many  important  branches  nearly  superseded  bj 
the  introdaction  of  machinery.^  A  great  American  capital  had  been  ac- 
quired during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  injurious  violations  of  the 
neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States  by  forcing  industry  and  capitil 
into  other  channels,  had  broken  inveterate  habits  and  given  that  geueral 
impulse,  to  which  must  be  ascribed  the  great  increase  of  manafactnns 
during  the  last  two  years. 

The  incidental  support  derived  from  duties  on  importations,  the  ex- 
emption from  oppressive  taxes,  and  from  those  systems  of  internal 
restrictions  and  monopolies,  which  impeded  the  freedom  of  labor  io 
other  countries,  had  also  promoted  the  general  prosperity  of  the  United 
States,  its  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  and  must  give  them 
a  decided  superiority  over  those  less  favored  in  that  respect.  The  only 
powerful  obstacle  to  the  success  of  American  manufactures  was  the 
vastly  superior  capital  of  the  first  manufacturing  nation  of  Europe, 
which  enabled  her  merchants  to  give  long  credits,  to  sell  on  small  pro- 
fits, and  to  make  occasional  sacrifices.  The  information  obtained  was 
not  suflicient  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  submit,  in  conformity  with  the 
resolution  of  the  House,  a  plan  best  calculated  to  protect  and  promote 
American  manufactures.  The  most  obvious  means  were  bounties,  io- 
creased  duties  on  importations,  and  loans  by  government. 

Occasional  premiums  nnght  be  beneficial,  but  a  general  system  of 
bounties  was  more  applicable  to  articles  exported  than  to  those  mano- 
facturcd  for  home  consumption.  The  system  of  duties  might  be  equal- 
ized, and  imposed  to  protect  some  species  of  manufactures,  without 
aflfecting  the  revenue.  Prohibitory  duties  destroyed  competition,  taxed 
the  Consumer,  and  diverted  capital  and  industry  into  channels  less  pro- 
fitable to  tlie  Tiation  than  those  which  individual  interest  could  seek. 
A  moderate  increase  was  less  dangerous,  and  if  adopted,  should  be 
continued  during  a  certain  period  ;  for  the  repeal  of  a  duty  onee  laid, 
materially  injure<l  those  who  relied  on  its  permanency,  as  had  been  ex- 
emplified in  the  salt  manufacture.  As  capital  was  the  chief  need,  which 
bank  extension  only  partially  supplied,  and  for  short  periods,  the  United 
States  might  create  a  circulating  stock,  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
and  lend  it  at  par  to  manufacturers,  on  principles  similar  to  that  formerly 


(1)  Tho   diminution  of  manunl  labor  in  jealousy  of  ipinnen,  wearerc,    and  otb^r 

Uie  cotton  manufacture  of  Qrcat  Britain,  by  operatiTes,  was  freqaently   manifoitad  by 

means  of  machinery,  was  abont  this  time  riot    and  destmction  of  maohiatiy. 
Mtimated  as  two   hundred   to  one.    The 
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adopted  by  New  York  and  PeDDBylvania  in  their  loan  offices.  Five  to 
twenty  millions  might  be  thas  lent  withont  material  risk,  and  without 
injary  to  any  part  of  the  commnnity. 

In  conformity  with  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  foregoing 
report,  Congress  passed,  May  1,  an  amendment  to  the  act  providing 
for  the  taking  of  the  third  Censas,  making  it  the  duty  of  the  marshals, 
secretaries,  and  their  assistants,  to  take  also,  under  the  directions  and 
instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an  account  of  the  several 
manufacturing  establishments  and  manufactures  within  their  several  dis- 
tricts, territories,  and  divisions,  and  to  return  the  same  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  It  authorised  him  to  appropriate  for  this  service 
)30,000,  out  of  the  sum  of  $150,000  set  apart  by  the  previous  act  for 
taking  the  census,  a  sum  understood  to  have  been  more  than  adequate 
to  the  expenses. 

The  entire  population  of  the  Union,  by  this  enumeration,  was 
?,239,903. 

The  returns  made  upon  the  subject  of  manufactures,  on  account  of 
the  limited  time  allowed  for  taking  the  censua,  the  absence  of  any  for- 
mala  or  instruction  to  secure  uniformity  and  completeness,  and  the  relne- 
tance  or  inability  of  many  persons  to  give  correct  information,  were 
necessarily  irregular  and  discordant,  as  well  as  in  many  respects  ex- 
tremely deficient.  The  accounts  from  the  different  states  and  territo- 
ries, and  even  from  divisions  of  the  same  state,  varied  with  the  different 
views  of  the  agents,  their  intelligence,  indug  'y  and  other  qualifications, 
which  rendered  a  comparison  of  the  general  results  quite  difficult.  The 
returns  fall  far  short  of  a  full  and  reliable  statement  of  the  actual  number 
and  condition  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country.  Those  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Virginia,  were  the 
most  complete,  those  from  South  Carolina  the  least  so,  but  great  defi- 
ciencies were  apparent  in  all  of  them.  A  few  examples  out  of  many, 
which  might  be  cited,  will  illustrate  he  nature  and  extent  of  some  of 
those  deficiencies,  which  have  been  since  obviated,  in  a  measure,  by  pro- 
viding the  agents  of  government  with  proper  schedules  for  their  guidance. 
No  attempt  was  made,  in  general,  to  take  an  account  of  the  capital, 
or  raw  material,  the  number  of  hands,  or  the  cost  of  labor  employed. 
The  number  of  manufacturing  establishments,  or  manufacturers,  the  ma- 
chinery, and  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  product  of  the  regular  and 
household  kind  alone  were  given,  and  these  were  frequently  defective  in 
one  or  all  of  the  items.  Thus  the  number  of  printing  offices — stated  by 
Mr.  Thomas,  a  competent  authority,  at  more  than  400  in  1810 — was 
returned  by  the  marshals   as    110.     Bookbinders,  calico-printers,  and 
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dyeing  establisbments  were  returned  only  for  one  state.  No  glass  works 
were  returned  for  Massachusetts,  which  had  long  made  and  exported 
glass  of  superior  quality  to  other  states.  Bark  mills  were  given  for  only 
one  state  ;  carriage-makers  for  three ;  blacksmith's  shops  for  five ;  hatters 
for  four ;  tin  and  copperware  shops  for  two — and  these  the  least  con- 
siderable in  that  branch.  The  number  of  tallow  candle  factories  in 
Massachusetts  was  not  given,  although  that  state  was  credited  with 
nearly  one-half  the  product  in  that  branch,  and  the  same  was  the  case 
with  morocco  factories. 

Notwithstanding  their  defects,  however,  the  returns  contained  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable  information,  which  will  be  interesting  in  all  future 
time,  as  the  first  systematic  statement  of  American  Manufactures  in 
detail.  The  results  were  looked  for  with  considerable  interest,  and  the 
Committee  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures  in  the  House  proposed,  so 
soon  as  they  were  in  possession  of  them,  to  make  them  the  basis  of  some 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  interests.  The  returns 
were  sent  into  the  Treasury  Department  in  November,  1811,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  above  committee,  one  of  its  members,  Mr.  S.  L.  Mitchell 
of  New  York,  examined  them,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman,  dated 
January  7, 1812,  professed  his  inability,  after  several  attempts,  to  arrange 
the  materials  in  a  compendious  or  useful  form,  on  account  of  their  hetero- 
geneous character.  He  presented,  however,  some  general  facts,  which  were 
published  subsequently,^  and  showed  the  value  of  the  information  em- 
bodied, and  also  expressed  a  wish  to  see  them  in  the  hands  of  some 
one  who  would  extract  it  more  fully.  On  the  21st  February,  Mr. 
Seybert,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  in  the  House,  that  a  person  be  em- 
ployed to  prepare  and  report  at  the  next  session  a  digest  of  the  census 
returns  of  Manufactures,  and  in  obedience  to  a  joint  resolution  of  both 
Houses,  approved  19th  of  March,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Gallatin,  committed  the  documents  for  that  purpose  to  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Tench  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia.  From  his  valuable  and  well  digested 
tables,  completed  in  May,  1813,  and  published  by  Congress,  we  extract 
the  following  particulars  of  the  leading  branches  of  industry  and  general 
summaries  of  the  entire  product  of  manufactures  in  the  Union  and  in 
the  several  states,  territories  and  districts. 

The  marshals  reported  21,211,262  yards  of  flaxen,  16,581,299  of 
cotton,  and  9,528,266  of  woolen  goods  made  in  families.  The  total 
amount  of  all  kinds  of  cloths  exceeded  75,000,000  yards.  There  were 
1776  carding  machines,  by  which  7,417,216  lbs.  of  materials  had  been 

(I)  Amer.  Med.  and  Pbilosoph.  Regifter,  toL  S,  p.  405.    Bmporium  of  Art«  and  SeieacM^ 
ToL  1,  p.  68. 
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carded;  1682  follfng  mills,  by  which  5,452,960  yards  of  cloth  had  been 
fulled ;  372,743  spinDing  wheek ;  122,647  spindles ;  325,392  looms ;  one 
silk  manufactory  which  made  1800  yards  of  silk,  worth  $1800;   842 
batteries  ;  153  iron  furnaces,  which  manufactured  53,908  tons  of  iron ; 
330  forges,  which  made  24,541  tons  of  bar  iron ;  135  bloomeries ;  316  trip 
hammers ;  thirty-four  rolling  and  slitting  mills  which  rolled  and  slit  9,280 
toDS  of  iron;  four  steel  furnaces,  which  made  917  tons  of  steel;  410 
naileries,  making  15,727,914  lbs.  of  nails;  117  gun  manufactories;  111 
cutlery  shops;  4,316  tanneries,  producing  2,608,240  lbs.  of  leather  in 
addition  to  morocco  manufactories,  making  44,053  dozen  skins,  and  other 
dressed  skins  and  leather,  making  a  total  value  of  $8,388,250 ;  383  flax- 
seed mills,  making  770,583  gallons  of  oil;  14,191  distilleries,  producing 
22,977,167  gallons  from  fruit  and  grain,  and  2,827,625  gaUons  from 
molasses ;  132  breweries,  making  182,690  barrels  or  5,750,000  gallons; 
11,755  gallons  of  grape  and  currant  wine ;  eighty-nine  carriage-makers, 
who  made  2,413  carriages;  14,569  wooden  clocks;  thirty-three  sugar 
refineries,  in  which  7,867,21 1  lbs.  of  refined  sugar  had  been  manufactured ; 
l'i9  paper  mills,  producing  425,521  reams  and  22,500  rolls  of  paper; 
four  paper  stainers  which  stained  and  stamped  148,000  pieces  of  paper- 
kngings;  twenty-two  glass  works,  which  produced  4,967,000  square 
feet  of  window-glass  and  14,600  bottles;    194  potteries;   eighty-two 
snuff-mills ;    eight  drug  manufactories ;    173   rope  walks,   which   made 
10,843  tons  of  cables  and  cordage ;    208  gunpowder  mills,  producing 
1,397,111  lbs.  of  powder ;  eight  print  works,  employing  122  hands ;  sixty- 
two  salt  works,  making  1,238,365  bushels  of  salt ;  straw  bonnets  to  the 
value  of  $606,058. 

Among  the  establishments  and  products  classed  as  of  a  doubtful 
nature  were  2,917  wheat  mills,  350  grist  mills ;  2,526  common  saw  mills, 
making  94,000,000  feet  of  lumber ;  ninety-one  cane-sugar  works,  pro- 
ducing 9,671  hogsheads  of  sugar;  9,665,108  lbs.  of  maple  sugar; 
H3U,646  bricks  (in  three  states);  saltpetre,  including  the  product  of 
twenty-two  caves  in  West  Tennessee,  429,607  lbs.;  forty  indigo  works 
(in  Orleans  Territory),  making  45,800  lbs ;  and  489  lime  kilns  (in  Penn- 
sjlrauia  and  Rhode  Island). 

^  ^rmiABT  OF  THB  ToTAL  VaLUE  OF  THB  SbTERAL  BRANCHES  OP  MaKUFACTURBS 

n  THE  UiriTBD  States,  Exclusiyb  of  Doubtfitl  Articles,  Accordibo  to  thb 
CnscB  OF  1810. 

J.  Goods  manafactured  by  the  loom^  of  cotton,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  and 

8ilk,  with  stockings .$39,497,057 

2.  Other  goods  of  these  five  materials,  spun 2,052,120 

11 
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8.  InBtmments    and   maohinery  maniifactiired — rvalue  $186,650, 
carding,  falling,  and  floor  cloth  stamping  hy  machinerj — 

value  $6,967.816 6,144,4e( 

4.  Hats  of  wool,  far,  etc.,  and  of  mixtures  of  them 4,323,744 

5.  Manufactures  of  iron 14,364,526 

6.  Manufactures  of  gold,  silver,  set  work,  mixed  metals,  etc 2,483,912 

7.  Manufactures  of  lead 325,660 

8.  Soap,   tallow  candles,   wax,   and  spermaceti,  spring  oil  and 

whale  oil 1.766,292 

9.  Manufactures  of  hides  and  skins 17,935,477 

10.  Manufactures  from  seeds 858,509 

11.  Grain,  fruit,  and  case  liquors,  distilled  and  fermented 16,528,207 

12.  Dry  manufactures  from  grain,  exclusively  of  flour,  meal,  etc...  75,766 

13.  Manufactures  of  wood 5,554,705 

14.  Manufactures  of  essences  and  oils,  of  and  from  wood 179,150 

15.  Refined  or  manufactured  sugars 1,415,734 

16.  Manufactures  of  paper,  pasteboard,  cards,  etc 1,939,285 

17.  Manufactures  of  marble,  stone,  and  slate 462,115 

18.  Glass  manufactures 1,047,001 

19.  Earthen  manufactures 259,720 

20.  Manufactures  of  tobacco 1,260,378 

21.  Drugs,  dyestuffs,  paints,  etc.,  and  dyeing 500,383 

22.  Cables  and  cordage 4,243,168 

23.  Manufactures  of  hair 129,731 

24.  Various  and  miscellaneous  manufactures 4,347,601 


$127,694^603 


From  a  consideration  of  all  the  reported  details,  and  a  valaation  of 
the  manufactures  which  were  omitted  or  imperfectly  returned,  the  fore- 
going amount  of  $127,694,602  was  by  Mr.  Coxe  extended  to  $1  T2,T62,676, 
exclusive  of  doubtful  articles.     These  last  embraced  such  manufactore^ 
as  from  their  nature  were  nearly  allied  to  agriculture,  including  cottof^ 
pressing,  flour  and  meal,  grain  and  saw  mills,  horse  mills,  barrels  fo^ 
packing,  malt,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  maple  and  cane  sugar,  molasses, 
rosin,  pitch,  slates,  bricks,  tiles,  saltpetre,  indigo,  red  and  yellow  ocbre^ 
hemp  and  hemp  mills,  fisheries,  wine,  ground  plaster,  etc.,  altogether 
estimated  at  $25,850,795,  making  the  aggregate  value  of  the  manofac- 
tures  of  every  description  in  the   United    States  in   1810,  eqoal  to 
$198,613,474. 

The  returned  and  estimated  values  of  the  manufactures  proper  were 
assigned  to  the  different  states  and  territories  according  to  the  following 
table. 
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of  sixty  eng^vers  and  employment  for  twenty  more.    The  art  of  en- 
graving had  been  much  improved  within  a  few  years. 

The  nnmber  of  newspapers  printed  in  the  United  States  was  estimated 
at  npward  of  twenty-two  millions  annually.  The  paper  mills  were  esti- 
mated, by  Thomas,  at  185,  viz. :  New  Hampshire,  seven ;  Massachjisetts, 
thirty-eight ;  Rhode  Island,  four ;  Connecticnt,  seven ;  Vermont,  nine ; 
New  York,  twelve;  Pennsylvania,  sixty;  Delaware,  fonr;  Maryland, 
three ;  Virginia,  four ;  Sonth  Carolina,  one ;  Kentucky,  six ;  Tennessee, 
fonr.  Rags  began  about  this  time  to  be  imported  largely  for  the  ose  of 
paper  makers. 

The  repeal  of  the  embargo  was  followed  by  considerable  activity  in 
ship  building  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts,  and  about 
one  hundred  new  vessels,  chiefly  ships,  were  launched  within  a  few 
months  in  the  two  states. 

The  value  of  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  rose  to  $66,'75'7,944,  whereof 
over  fifteen  millions  were  in  cotton,  upward  of  five  in  tobacco  and  nearly 
seven  in  flour. 

The  first  lot  of  cotton  goods  printed  in  the  United  States,  by  engraved 
rollers  and  machinery  driven  by  water  power,  reached  Philadelphia,  Oc- 
tober 6th,  from  the  Bleach  and  Print  works  of  Thorp,  Siddall  &  Co., 
about  six  miles  from  Philadelphia.  The  cylinder  machine  was  brought 
from  England  during  the  last  year  by  Mr.  Siddall,  and  was  the  first  to 
supersede  the  tedious  process  of  block  printing  previously  in  use.  One 
man  and  two  boys  were  able  to  print  ten  thousand  yards  of  cloth  or 
fifty  thousand  children's  handkerchiefs  in  a  single  day.  Cotton  and  linen 
goods  were  stained  and  dyed  of  one  color  for  various  uses,  by  similar 
means,  within  the  next  two  years.  The  manufacture  of  every  description 
of  cotton  machinery  was  commenced  about  the  same  time  at  Holmes- 
burg,  near  Philadelphia,  by  Alfred  Jenks,  a  pupil  and  colaborer  with 
Samuel  Slater.  He  contributed  many  improvements  during  subsequent 
years,  and  the  business  is  still  extensively  conducted  by  his  successors. 

Mutual  Benefit  Societies,  or  associations  of  the  various  classes  of  me- 
chanics and  tradesmen  for  mutual  assistance,  by  the  appropriation  of 
small  sums  from  their  earnings  to  a  common  fund,  for  the  support  of  the 
sick  or  needy,  were  a  prominent  feature  in  the  social  organizations  of 
this  period.  Of  these  provident  associations  there  were  in  Philadelphia, 
in  addition  to  numerous  societies  for  general  and  special  charities,  na* 
tional  and  patriotic  associations,  the  following,  the  most  of  them  incor* 
porated :  The  Carpenters'  Society,  the  oldest,  instituted  in  1184 ;  the 
Shipmasters',  Pilots',  and  Mariners'  Societies;  Stonecutters'  Company; 
Master  Bricklayers'  Society ;  Hair  Dressers'  and  Surgeon  Barbers*.  So- 
ciety; Typographical  Society;    Master  Tailors'  Society;   Provideit 
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Society  of  Hoase  Carpenters;  Master  Mechanics' Benevolent  Society; 
and  similar  societies  of  the  Cordwainers,  Jonmeymen  Blacksmiths, 
Journeymen  Tailors — who  had  two,  the  Hatters,  Bricklayers,  Master 
Coopers,  and  Journeymen  Coopers.  Similar  societies  existed  in  most 
of  the  principal  cities  and  were  annually  increasing. 
*  Public  attention  was  also  at  this  time  invited,  through  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Mease,  in  the  "  Archives  of  Useful  Knowledge,*'  to  the  importance  of 
establishing  a  Bank  of  Industry,  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  classes, 
similar  to  those  known  in  Europe  as  ''Banks  of  Savings."  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  earliest  proposition  in  the  United  States  to  found  a 
savings  institution.  They  had  existed  for  some  years  in  France,  and 
since  1 804  in  England,  where  Mrs.  Priscilla  Wakefield  that  year  estab* 
lished  the  first  at  Tottenham,  in  Middlesex,  and  conferred  an  immense 
benefit  upon  the  classes  for  whose  use  it  was  designed. 

Philadelphia  was  at  this  date  supplied  with  water  through  about 
thirty-five  miles  of  pipe,  made  of  wood  of  three  or  four  inch  bore,  con- 
nected by  cylinders  of  cast  iron.  The  whole  expense  of  the  works  to 
November  1,  had  been  $500,000.  The  number  of  manufacturers  sup- 
plied was  1922,  being  an  increase  during  the  year  of  882. 

The  extension  of  useful  manufactures  and  the  substitution  of 
domestic  for  foreign  supplies,  was  mentioned  in  the  presidential  message, 
Dec.  5.,  as  a  subject  of  satisfaction,  and  'Mn  a  national  view  the  change 
was  justly  regarded  as  of  itself  more  than  a  recompense  for  their  priva- 
tions and  losses  resulting  from  foreign  injustice,  which  furnished  the  gene- 
ral impulse  required  for  its  accomplisbmcnt.  How  far  it  might  be  ex- 
pedient to  guard  the  infancy  of  this  improvement  in  the  distribution  of 
labor  by  regulation  of  the  commercial  tariff,  was  a  subject  which  could 
not  fail  to  suggest  itself  to  the  patriotic  reflections  of  Congress." 

The  jewelry  manufacture  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  employed  about  100 
Workmen,  and  the  product  amounted  to  $100,000  annually. 

Lapidary  work  and  glass  cutting  were  carried  on  by  two  or  three  persons 
in  Philadelphia,  one  of  whom,  John  Benson,  from  Europe,  claimed  to  be 
'the  only  regular  bred  lapidary  in  America. 

A  German  named  Eichbaum  **  Formerly  glass  cutter  to  Louis  XYL, 

1^^  king  of  France,"  is  stated  to  have  recently  established  his  business 

^^  Pittsburg,  where  a  six  light  chandelier,  with  prisms  of  his  cutting, 

^'tispended  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Kerr,  innkeeper,  was  supposed  to  have 

^^^en  the  first  ever  cut  in  the  United   States.     Three  glass  works  in 

^liat  town  produced  flint  glass  to  the  value  of  $30,000,  and  bottle  and 

^^Ddow  glass  worth  $40,000.     Among  the  manufactures  of  Pittsburg 

^ere  the  following  articles  of  ironmongery :    chisels,   claw  hammers, 

steelyards,  shingling^hatchets,  drawing  knives,  cutting  knives,  shovels, 
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toDgs,  backles,  gimlets,  aagers,  sqaares,  door  handles,  jack  sorews,  filee, 
stock  locks,  spinning  wheel  irons,  axes,  hoes,  chains,  kitchenware,  &c., 
to  the  amount  of  $15,000.  About  200  tons  of  cut  and  wrought  nails  of 
all  sizes  were  made  annually,  and  a  manufactory  of  bridle  bits  and  stirrups 
had  been  recently  established.  Six  manufactories  of  tin,  copper,  and 
japanned  ware,  manufactured  to  the  value  of  $30,000. 

The  Swiss  colony  at  Yevay,  Indiana,  had  eight  acres  of  vineyard  under 
cultivation,  from  which  they  made  2,400  gallons  of  wine,  partly  from  the 
Madeira  grape. 

The  manufacture  of  drugs  and  chemicals,  such  as  aqua  ammonia, 
sulphuric  ether,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  salt  of  tartar,  benzoic  acid,  and 
refined  saltpetre,  was  about  this  time  commenced  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J., 
by  Innes  &  Robertson,  who,  three  or  four  years  after,  began  to  make 
calomel  and  other  drugs. 

An  extensive  bed  of  Kaolin,  or  decomposed  felspar,  was  found  at 
Monkton,  Addison  Co.,  Yt.,  and  a  company  was  chartered  for  the 
manufacture  of  fine  porcelain  from  it.  The  same  mineral  exists  at 
Brookline,  Windham  Co. 

Among  other  establishments  incorporated  this  year  was  the  Hum* 
phreysville  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Derby,  Ct.,  having  a  capital  of 
$600,000.  The  extensive  broadcloth  works  of  Genl.  Humphreys,  in 
whose  honor  the  village  and  company  were  named,  and  a  cotton  nianu- 
factory  at  the  same  place  belonged  to  the  company.  The  Munson  &  Brim- 
field  Manufacturing  Company,  on  the  Chicopee,  in  Hampdown  county. 
Mass ;  and  the  following  in  New  York :  The  Mount  Yernon,  Oneida 
(cotton),  Ont(^rio,  Lenox,  Utica  and  Geneva  Glass,  and  the  Oneida  Iron 
and  Glass  Manufacturing  Companies  or  Associations ;  the  Galen  Salt  Com- 
pany ;  the  Manlins  (cotton  and  woolen)  ;  the  Oneida ;  the  New  Hartford 
(capital  $200,000)  ;  and  the  Milton  Manufacturing  Associations.  The 
last  named  was  a  large  woolen  manufacturing  company,  whose  cloths 
soon  acquired  a  high  reputation.  One  of  the  first  steam  cotton  mills 
in  the  United  States  was  established  within  a  few  years  after  at  Ballston, 
in  the  same  town.  The  Home  Manufacturing  Company,  in  Rensselaer 
county ;  the  Rensselaer  Woolen  and  Cotton  Factory ;  the  Schoharie  Paper 
Manufactory  (Wood  &  Reddington),  the  New  York  State  Company; 
and  the  New  York  Economical  School.^  The  Powhatan  Cotton  Works,  on 
Gwinn's  Falls,  six  miles  from  Baltimore,  were  erected  at  this  time,  and 
incorporated  in  1815. 

The  following  were  some  of  the  patents  issued  this  year ;  to  John  P. 
Spies,  Baltimore,  Md.  (Jan.  8),  for  manufacturing  horn  combs  and  plating 

(1)  Laws  of  New  York. 
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with  tortoise  shell ;  David  Williams  8d,  Hartford,  Ct  (May  28),  ivory 
combs;  and  Eli  Parsons,  Bristol,  Ct  (Ang.  16),  socket  hair  combs; 
John  B.  Lawin  and  T.  B.  Wait,  Boston  (Feb.  1),  circular  printing 
press  ;*    George  Murray,  Philadelphia  (Feb.  16),  a  mode  of  engraving 
to  prevent  counterfeiting ;  and  also  to  Jacob  Perkins,  Boston  (June  16), 
for  a  mode  of  preventing  counterfeiting.    The  forging  of  bank  bills,  which 
these  inventions  were  designed  to  counteract,  was  veiy  rife  at  this  time, 
and  was  rendered  easy  by  the  rudeness  of  the  art.     The  stereotype 
check  plate,  first  patented  by  Perkins,  in  1799,  was  thought  to  render  it 
nearly  impossible,  and  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  required  all 
bank  notes  to  be  impressed  by  his  process.     His  mode  of  transferring 
engravings  from  one  plate  to  another,  by  means  of  steel  roller  dies,  upon 
which  he  and  Murray  soon  after  conjointly  patented  an  improvement, 
was,  in  1808,  applied  to  calico  printing  by  Mr.  Locket,  of  Manchester, 
England ;  and  about  the  year  1820,  after  having  been  long  in  use  in 
this  country,  his  method  of  engraving  bank  notes  was  extensively  intro- 
duced in  England,  by  Perkins,  Fairman,  and  Heath.   Perkinses  steam  gun, 
tested  in  England  near  the  same  time,  was  invented  about  this  date,  but 
not  patented.  George  Easterly,  Richmond,  Ya.,  received  a  patent  (Feb.  5) 
for  making  barilla  from   tobacco  stems;  Robert  Lloyd,  Philadelphia 
(Feb.  8),  loom  for  weaving  girth  cloth ;  Mellen  Battle,  N.  Y.  (April  2), 
wheelwright's   labor-saving  machine;   Amos   Miner  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 
(April  11),  spinning  wheel  heads.     This  invention,  first  patented  Nov. 
16,  1803,  and  embracing  a  double  geared  great  wheel  and  a  horizontal 
little  wheel,  did  not  attract  attention  until  1804,  when  a  partnership  was 
formed,  and  a  small  manufactory,  highly  original  and  ingenious  in  its 
plan,  was  erected  by  Miner,  Demming,  Pierce  &  Co.,  who  the  present 
year,  employed  twenty  hands,  and  made  weekly  from  six  to  nine  thousand 
of  the   patent  accelerating  wheel  heads.     The  gain  of  velocity,  in  the 
spindle,  by  the  accelerating  wheel,  was  said  to  be  as  nineteen  to  nine,  or 
more  than  double,  and  the  saving  of  labor  in  spinning  wool  to  be  one  third, 
in  worsted  one  half,  and  for  merino  wool  it  was  indispensable.    It  was  also 
much  employed  for  cotton  and  tow,  and  the  wheel  heads  were  extensively 
counterfeited   in  New  England.     Peter  Lorillard,  N.  Y.  (April  25), 
received  a  patent  for  manufacturing  tobacco  ;  John  Nicholson  (April  28), 
for  casting  metal  screws ;  James  Davis,  Philadelphia  (May  15),  manufac- 
toring  suspenders ;  Henry  Burke,  Philadelphia  (June  18),  winding  and 
spinning  wire ;  Winslow  Lewis,  Boston  (June  8),  reflecting  and  magnify- 

(1)  In  July  of  this  year  a  printing  press  speed,  was  completed,  but  not  patented,  by 

^0  A  Dew  plan,  more  simple  than  any  in  use,  Benjamin  Dearborn,  of  Boston,   who  had 

^d  designed  to  secnre,  by  means  of  a  invented  a  wheel  press  about  twenty-fift 

1*W  withonl  a  screw,  greater  power  and  yean  before. 
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ing  lantern.  This  lantern  was  adapted  for  lighthonscs,  and  Congpress, 
two  years  after,  authorized  the  purchase  of  the  patent  right,  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States,  and  a  contract  with  the  inventor,  if  it  proved 
to  be  original,  to  erect  them  in  all  the  lighthouses  of  the  states  and 
territories,  for  which  purpose  $60,000  were  appropriated.  Phineas  Dow, 
Boston  (July  12),  patented  a  leather  splitting  machine ;  Elisha  Winter, 
New  Orleans  (Sept.  4),  double  screw  press ;  Elisha  Perkins,  Shrewsbury, 
N.  J.  (Sept.  16),  elastic  clear  starch  from  wheat;  Oliver  Stetson  and 
William  Sebree,  Georgetown,  Ky.  (Dec.  11),  a  screw  auger;  Leonard 
Beatty,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  (Dec.  28),  printing  calico  and  paper. 


CHAPTER    III. 

ANNALS  OF  MANUFAOTU&ES. 
1810-1820. 

Tfls  intemiptioii  of  Commerce  with  the  Baltic,  bj  enhancing  the  pricey 
had  giyen  a  great  impulse  to  the  cnltivation  of  hemp,  and  a  considerable 
1Q11  ^'^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  mannfactore,  which  in  Kentucky  alone  was  this  year 
yalaed  at  $500,000.     Early  in  the  third  session,  the  House  of  Repre- 
seDtatives,  by  resolution,  instructed  the  Committee  of  Commerce  and 
Manufactures  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  encouraging  the  culture 
of  hemp  by  protective  impost  duties  or  by  prohibiting  its  importation, 
on  which  occasion  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  stated  his  conviction  that 
enough  could  be  raised  on  the  Oenesee  Flats  and  the  Wallkill  river,  in 
that  state,  to  supply  the  North,  and  in  Kentucky  for  the  South.  ^  In  dis- 
charge of  this  duty,  Mr.  Newton,  for  the  above  committee,  laid  before  the 
House  (Jan.  21)  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  the  subject 
The  discouragements  arising  from  early  inexperience,  errors,  and  doubts 
of  the  fitness  of  the  soil  and  climate,  were  stated  to  have  been  iu  a  great 
measure  overcome,  and  the  quantity  raised  was  yearly  increasing.     The 
crop  was  a  very  certain  one,  and  yielded  from  $100  to  $200  worth  of 
dressed  hemp  per  acre,  with  less  labor  and  expense  than  tobacco  and 
several  other  crops.     The  practice  of  "  dew  rotting"  was  strongly  con- 
demned as  expensive  and  injurious  to  the  fibre.     The  process  and  advan- 
^ges  of  "  water  rotting,"  as  practiced  in  Russia,  were  described  and 
i^ommeuded,  as  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  American  hemp  equal 
^o  foreign,  and  probably  secure  its  adoption  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  in 
^hich  dew-rotted  American'  hemp  was  already  used  for  running  and 
standing  rigging.     The  Secretary  recommended  an  annual  appropriation 
^  enable  him  to  contract  for  American  watered  hemp  for  the  naval 
^rvice.     During  the  year  large  importations  of  hemp,  amounting  to 
^^8,390  cwt.,  or  nearly  four  times  the  amount  of  the  previous  year,  were 
^*^e,  chiefly  for  Russia. 

Extensive  manufactories  of  cordage,  bale  rope,  bagging,  etc.,  had 
^n  established  in  Louisville,  Lexington,  Shelbyville,  and  Frankfort, 
Kj.,  and  the  following  quantities  of  raw  material  and  manufacture 
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had  been  sent  down  the  Ohio  in  two  months  following  Nov,  24,  1810, 
viz. :  hemp,  400  lbs. ;  tarred  rope,  470  lbs. ;  bale  rope,  20,784  lbs.;  rope 
yarn,  154,000  lbs.  ;  thread,  1,484  lbs. ;  bagging,  27,700  yards;  tow  cloth, 
4,619  yards.  During  the  year  1810,  1,378,944  lbs.  of  hemp  and  spun 
yarn,  worth,  at  fifteen  cents  per  poand,  over  $206,000,  passed  through 
Pittsburg  to  the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  markets. 

A  lengthy  and  earnest  memorial  was  at  this  time  presented  to  Con- 
gress, from  Lewis  Sanders  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  other  citizens  of 
Lexington,  Ky.,  praying  for  some  more  decisive  encouragement  to  the 
internal  industry  of  the  country.     The  protection  and  support  of  gov- 
emmen{  appeared  to  thorn  to  have  been  almost  exclusively  given  to  com- 
merce and  the  fisheries  by  the  immense  sums  expended  in  fortifications 
of  the  seaports,  the  establishment  of  a  navy,  expenditures  occasioned  bj 
foreign  intercourse,  tonnage  duties,  bounties  to  fishennen,  credits  at  the 
custom  house,  etc.     To  these  they  did  not  object ;  but  while  commerce 
bad  received  an  unnatural  extension,  manufactures  had  been  left  to  stmg* 
gle  almost  unaided  witli  obstacles  unknown  to  their  foreign  competitor 
In  the  event  of  a  peace,  it  would  be  wise,  by  a  little  judicious  enconr* 
agement,  to  create  a  domestic  market  for  the  labor,  capital,  and  produce, 
which  would  thereby  be  compelled  to  seek  other  channels.     Petitiona 
were   also  presented   from   the   manufacturers  of  morocco   leather  in 
Chariest  own  and  Lynn,  Mnss.,  for  additional  duties  on  the  foreign  article, 
or  its  prohibition.     The  former  stated  that  800,000  skins  were  annually 
manufiicturod  in  the  United  States,  equal  or  superior  to  the  best  foreign, 
of  whicli  number  150,000  were  made  in  Charlestown. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York,  in  February,  enacted  a  general  law  for 
the  incorporation  of  manufacturing  companies,  under  which  most  asso- 
ciations for  that  purpose  were  organized,  until  1848. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clinton,  the  Senate  of  New  York  passed  a  resola- 
tion,  in  which  the  House  concurred,  recommending  all  members  of  the 
Legislature  to  appear  at  the  next  session  in  cloth  of  American  manufac- 
ture. In  March  of  this  year,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  established  ia 
France  several  depots  of  merino  sheep,  in  order  to  encourage  their 
increase,  and  during  the  same  month  a  numerous  meeting  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  was  held  in  London,  when  it  was  resolved  to  establish  a 
society  to  improve  and  extend  the  merino  breed  of  sheep  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  chosen  president.  These 
examples  were  speedily  followed  in  the  United  States,  where  the  supply 
of  woolens,  more  than  most  other  articles,  was  affected  by  the  restrictiTe 
measures  of  the  government,  and  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  woolen 
manufacture,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  wool.  As  an  eiideiice 
of  this  inadequacy  of  domestic  supply,  it  is  said,  the  Secretary  <rf  War, 
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daring  this  year,  being  in  need  of  only  about  $6,000  worth  of  blankets 
for  the  Indian  departments  was  compelled  to  ask  of  Congress  a  saspension 
of  the  non-intercoarse  act  to  enable  him  to  obtain  them  from  England. 
The  recent  renewal  of  that  act  and  the  great  demand  for  wool  and 
woolens,  led  to  the  formation,  during  the  snmmer,  of  the  **  Merino  Society 
of  the  Middle  States,"  which,  on  the  5th  of  October,  held  its  first  stated 
meeting,  after  its  organization,  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  Caldwell,  the  presi- 
dent, near  Haddonfield,  N.  J.  Several  hundred  fall-blood  merinos  were 
exhibited  and  the  society  soon  after  arranged  and  published  a  list  of  pre- 
miums, of  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars^  to  be  adjudged  in  July  following,  for 
essays  on  subjects  connected  with  sheep  husbandry  and  for  the  best  merino 
stock.  Sheep  of  that  breed  sold  at  public  auction,  in  Philadelphia,  during 
the  previous  year,  from  $230  to  $250  each,  a  lot  of  twenty-five  having  sold 
for  $5900,  and  another  lot  of  thirty-three  ewes  for  $250  each,  and  bucks 
for  $350  each.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  where  greater  zeal  was  shown 
for  their  propagation,  sums  of  $500,  $1,000,  and  even  $1500,  were  re- 
peatedly paid  during  the  same  year.  A  translation  of  a  complete  treatise 
on  Merino  and  other  sheep,  with  plates,  recently  published  at  Paris  by 
M.  Tessier,  inspector  of  the  Bambouillet  and  other  establishments  in 
France,  was  this  year  printed  at  the  Economical  School  Office  in  New 
York  and  published.  A  translation  of  another  French  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, by  M.  Daubenton,  was  published  in  Boston.  These  efiforts  mani- 
fested the  strong  interest  taken  in  the  subject  at  this  time,  aud  seemed  to 
warrant  the  extensive  preparations,  completed  this  year,  by  the  Messrs. 
Dupont  &  Bauduy,  on  the  Brandywine,  for  the  manufacture  of  superfine 
broadcloth,  on  a  large  scale.* 

The  United  States  this  year  exported  1,445,612  barrels  of  flour,  worth 
(U,662,000,  being  more  than  double  the  value  of  the  same  article  ex- 
ported the  last  year.  The  total  value  of  domestic  exports  amounted  to 
145,294,041,  including  manufactures  to  the  valae  of  $3,039,000. 

The  total  importation  from  Great  Britain  was  only  £1,874,917  sterling, 
against  £11,217,685  the  previous  year.  Of  the  aggregate  value  of 
British  produce  and  manufactures  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
<ittring  the  seven  years,  from  1805  to  1811,  the  United  States  had  re- 
ceived annually  20. 11  per  cent.*  The  substitution  of  the  non-importation 
i^t  for  the  embargo,  caused  exchange  on  England,  which  under  the 
latter  act  had  risen  to  nine  per  cent,  above  par — payable  in  English  cur- 
rency, which  was  ten  per  cent,  below  metallic  money — to  fall  in  the 
United  States  this  year  to  twenty  per  cent,  below  par.  A  large  influx 
of  specie  took  place  and  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  improvements  in 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  real  estate. 

(1)  ArohiTM  Useftd  Knowladge,  toL  1,  p.  S07  j  voL  S,  p.  193.  (2)  Seybert. 
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The  qnantity  of  Cotton  produced  tbroaghont  the  world  was  estimited 
at  555,000,000  of  pounds,  of  which  80,000,000  were  the  growth  of  tbe 
United  States  and  valued  at  $12,500,000.  Of  the  domestic  product, 
62,000,000  of  pounds,  valued  at  $9,000,000,  were  exported,  being 
81,000,000  of  ponnds  and  6,000,000  in  value  below  the  exports  of  the 
last  year.  The' cotton  states  produced  as  follows :  Sonth  Carolina,  fortr; 
Oeorgia,  twenty ;  Tennessee,  eight ;  North  Carolina,  three ;  LoniEiani, 
seven ;  and  Alabama,  two  millions  of  ponnds.  The  average  price  of  all 
kinds  in  the  United  States  was  fifteen  and  one-half  cents  per  ponnd.  The 
best  was  raised  in  the  valley  of  the  Red  river  in  Louisiana.  The  crops 
of  blackseed  cotton,  in  this  and  two  following  years,  were  nearly  cat  off 
by  the  "  rot,"  in  consequence  of  which,  and  of  the  low  price  of  cottoi, 
the  attention  of  many  was  turned  to  sugar.  In  Georgia,  sngar,  wine, 
and  oil,  were  attempted.  Two  pipes  of  excellent  red  wine  were  produced 
by  Mr.  John  Cooper  of  St.  Simons,  and  much  sweet  and  castor  oil  was 
made  on  tbe  sea-coast  of  that  state.  Samples  of  good  Muscovedo  sagir 
were  made  by  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Thomas  Spalding,  on  Sapelo  Islud, 
and  by  Mr.  Grant. 

Several  attempts  had  also  been  made  within  the  last  few  years  to  pro- 
duce Opium  from  the  white  poppy.  In  Georgia,  and  some  of  the 
Northern  States,  good  samples  of  the  drug — which  in  1808  rose  to 
fourteen  dollars  per  pound — were  made,  as  well  as  oil  from  the  seed. 

The  manufacture  of  Isinglass  which  also  rose  in  price  during  the  em- 
bargo to  ten  dollars  a  pound — was  about  this  time  recommended  is 
profitable.  Several  samples  had  been  sent  to  Englond  before  the  Rero- 
lution,  in  consequence  of  premiums  offered  there  for  its  manufactareii 
the  colonies.  Caviar  made  from  the  roes  of  different  species  of  stargeon 
—from  the  sounds  or  air-bladders  of  which,  in  common  with  those  of 
other  fish,  the  Icthyocolla  or  pure  animal  gelatin  called  isinglass  is  mide 
— had  long  been  an  article  of  domestic  manufacture  and  export. 

The  following  summary  was  published  of  the  principal  mannfactnriDg 
establishments  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  which  contained  li 
this  period  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  manufactures  than  anjcitjtii 
the  Union.  The  population  in  1810  was  111,210^  that  of  New  YoA 
being  at  the  same  time  96,372. 

Looms,  273 ;  spinning  wheels,  8,648  ;  oil  mills,  three  ;  carriage  shops, 
seventeen  (value  of  work  in  1810  $498,500);  soap  and  candle  works, 
twenty -eight ;  glue  manufacturers,  fourteen ;  distilleries,  eighteen  (gallons 
distilled  in  1810,  1,283,818);  sugar  refineries,  ten;  ropewalks,  fifteen; 
potteries,  sixteen ;  tobacco  and  snuff  mills,  twenty-seven ;  copper,  brass, 
and  tin  factories,  forty-four ;  hatters'  shops,  102 ;  paper  mills,  seven ; 
printiug  ofiQces^  fifty-one ;  cutlers'  shops,  twenty-eight ;  gan  factories^ 
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ten;  glass  works,  three.^  To  these  may  be  added,  from  the  official  digest 
of  the  marshals'  retams  afterward  published :  looms  with  fly  shuttles, 
186;  spindles  in  factories,  4,423;  stocking  looms  and  factories,  105; 
print  works,  eight ;  print  cutting  establishments,  four ;  naileries,  twenty ; 
saw  factories,  two ;  bell  found eries,  ten  ;  shot  factories,  three ;  morocco 
factories,  seven;  breweries,  seyenteen;  blacksmith  shops,  201;  cooper 
shops,  124 ;  drug  mills,  six ;  brush  factories,  twenty-four ;  drum  makers, 
five ;  engraving  establishments,  sixteen ;  book  binders,  eighty-six ;. 
printing  press  factories,  two ;  Spanish  scgar  factories,  nine  (making 
3,900,000  Spanish  segars  in  addition  to  26,900,000  American  segars 
made)  ;  wheat  mills,  thirty-three  ;  saw  mills,  seventeen  ;  mahogany  saw 
mills,  twenty-one;  brick-kilns,  thirty;  etc.,  etc.' 

The    total   value    of   manufactures    within    the    above    limits    was 
$16,103,869,  and  those  of  the  whole  state  $44,194,740. 

In  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  there  were  at  this  time  seventy-six 
paper  mills,  with  ninety-three  vats. 

An  era  in  the  commercial  history  of  the  Western  States,  was  the  con- 
itmction  at  Pittsburg  this  year  of  the  steamboat  **  New  Orleans,"  the 
iirst  that  ran  on  the  western  waters.     The  boat  was  built  partly  by  sub- 
scriptions in  New  York  and  Pittsburg,  but  chiefly  by  Messrs.  Livingston 
&  Fulton,  and  Nicholas  I.  Roosevelt;  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  1809,  made  a 
tour  of  exploration,  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  navigating  the 
Mississippi  by  steam,  and  superintended  the  building  of  the  boat,  aided 
by  Mr.  Stowdinger,  engineer  in  chief  of  the  North  river  boats.     She 
^as  138  feet  long  by  thirty  feet  beam,  and  between  300  and  400  tons 
burthen.     Her  cost  was  $40,000,  one-half  of  which  was  reimbursed  by 
the  ntit  profits  of  her  first  year's  business.     She  was  wholly  coostmctcd 
At  Pittsburg,  engine,  boiler,  and  machinery,  and  was  launched  in  March. 
On  the  29th  October  she  left  Pittsburg  for  New  Orleans,  and  arrived  at 
Xonisville,  upward  of  700  miles  below,  in  seventy  hours.     She  was  de- 
tuned at  the  falls  by  low  water  for  several  weeks,  during  which  she  made 
seTerai  trips  to  Cincinnati,  and  in  December  proceeded  on  her  voyage, 
^ffriTing  in  New  Orleans  on  the  24th,  having  received  her  first  freight 
^d  passengers  at  Natchez.    She  continued  to  ply  between  New  Orleans 
^d  Natchez,  for  which  trade  she  was  built,  making  the  round  trip  in 
sbont  seventeen  days,  until  1814,  when  she  was  wrecked,  upon  a  snag  at 
^atoD  Rouge. 

In  July  of  this  year  there  were  five  steamboats  running  from  New 
^ork  to  Albany,  and  one  to  New  Brunswick,  one  on  the  Delaware,  one 
^  Lake  Champlain,  one  on  the  Ohio  (the  Orleans),  and  one  on  the  St 

(I)  Meftae'f  Pietar*  of  PhUadelpliia.  (2)  Coze's  Centiii  Digeat 
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Lawreuce.  There  were  also  bnildlDg,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  one,  od  tlie 
Hudson  river  as  a  ferry  boat  one,  and  two  others  for  the  associates  of  tbe 
Jersey  Company,  to  run,  according  to  contract  with  the  city  of  New 
York,  every  half  liour  between  that  city  and  Paulus  Hook.  In  these  hst 
the  iugeniuus  Fulton  carried  out  the  arrangements  still  observed  in  the 
ferry  boats,  including  side  cabin,  rudder  at  each  end  to  avoid  tnming,  tbe 
floating  bridge  or  coffer  to  facilitate  landing,  and  contrivances  to  guide 
the  bout  into  the  dock,  and  to  break  the  shock  on  reaching  the  bridge. 

About  this  time  also,  Mr.  Bell  produced  his  steamboat,  "Camet'^ 
on  the  Clvde,  the  onlv  one  at  this  time  on  the  British  waters. 

The  number  of  cotton  factories  in  Rhode  Island  on  31st  October,  wsi 
thirty-seven,  the  number  of  spindles  32,786,  with  a  capacity  for  rnniung 
66,257.' 

Mr.  Madison,  in  his  first  speech  to  the  Twelfth  Congress  (Nov.  6\ 
while  recommending  continued  military  and  naval  prepnrations,  suggested 
that,  "Altlioujrh  otiier  subjects  will  press  upon  yoar  deliberations, 
a  portion  of  theiu  cannot  but  be  well  bestowed  on  the  just  and  sound 
policy  of  S(;curing  to  our  manufactures  the  success  they  have  attained, 
and  arc  still  nttainin^,  un<ler  the  impulse  of  causes  not  permanent;  and 
to  our  navigiition  the  fair  extent  of  which  it  is  at  present  abridged br 
the  unequal  regulations  of  foreign  governments.  Besides,  the  reasoDabI^ 
ness  of  .<uving  our  niunufacturers  from  sacrifices  a  change  of  circnmstaoces 
might  bring  on  them,  the  national  interest  requires  that,  with  respect  to 
such  articles  as  belong  to  our  defence  and  our  primary  wants,  we  shoidd 
not  be  left  in  unnecesf^ary  dependence  on  foreign  supplies." 

It  was  recorded  as  an  instance  of  extraordinary  dispatch  that  tbe 
message  above  referred  to  was  received  in  Philadelphia  on  the  5th,  bj 
expre.<^s,  in  nine  and  a  half  hours  from  Washington,  and  in  Boston  10 
sixty -four  hours. 

The  tonnage  of  new  vessels  built  during  the  year  exceeded  that  of  an5 
previous  one,  and  amounted  to  146,691  tons  of  enrolled  and  register^ 
vessels.     In  February,  9,145  tons  were  on  the  stocks  at  Philadelphia' 
and  over  o.OOO  tons,  including  five  ship-rigged  vessels  of  300  tons  eacl^ 
were  built  at  Koclic^ier,  Mass. 

About  500,000  pounds  of  lead  were  this  year  made  and  sold  to  trader^ 
by  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  from  the  mines  of  Prairie  du  Chicn,  on  th^ 
Mississippi,  eighty  miles  above  those  of  Dubuque,  then  owned  by  th^ 
natives.     The  ore  was  rudely  smelted  on  piles  of  wood. 

Some  valuable  salt  works  were  already  established  at  Mine  rirer,  09> 
the  Upper  Missouri,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Braxton  Cooper.* 
The  Columbian  Chemical  Society  was  formed  in  Philadelphia. 

(1)  Stone'f  Consul  of  ProTidflnee,  tte.     (S)  Brtckanridgt'i  Vitw  of 
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Id  New  York,  sixty-six  acts  of  incorporation  were  granted  for  manufac- 
taring  and  indastrial  purposes,  of  which  forty-seven  rQ|)reseDted  a  capital 
of  nine  millions  of  dollars.  The  followinp^  were  chartered  under  the 
general  act  of  the  previous  year,  certificates  of  which  were  to  be  deposited 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  viz  :  the  Manlius  Cotton  and  Woolen  Mana- 
factoring ;  the  Stanford  Manufacturing ;  the  Whitesboro  Cloth  Manufac* 
tnring  (for  weaving,  dyeing,  and  finishing  cloth)  ;  the  Farmers'  Woolen 
and  Cotton  Factory  ;  the  Manlius  Glass  and  Iron  ;  the  Geneva  Glass  ;  the 
Elba  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturing  (capital  $100,000,  with  extensfte 
works  on  the  An  Sable,  in  North  Elba  [Keene],  Essex  county,  built  by 
A.  Mclntyre  and  associates)  ;  the  Mohawk  Fuctory ;  the  Ontario  Manu- 
facturing; the  Rutland  Woolen  Manufacturing;  the  Newport  Cotton 
Manufactory  ;  and  the  Schenectady  Manufacturing  Companies  and  Asso* 
eiations.  The  following  were  incorporated  by  special  acts  of  the  Legis- 
lature :  The  Oriskany  (woolen,  at  Whitesboro,  Oneida  co.) ;  the  Clinton 
Woolen  ;  the  Somerstown  and  the  West  Chester  County  Manufacturing ; 
the  Bristol  Glass,  Cotton,  and  Clay ;  the  Jamcsville  Iron  and  Woolen 
Factory  ;  the  New  York  Sugar  Refinery ;  the  Chenango  Manufacturing ; 
the  Colombia  Lead  Mine ;  the  Cornwall  Cotton  Manufactory ;  the 
Montgomery  and  the  Oldenbameveld  Manufacturing^  and  the  Susque- 
hanna Coal  Companies,  Associations,  and  Societies. 

In  conformity  with  resolutions  of  the  House,  in  December,  1810,  with 
anew  to  a  revision  of  the  patent  laws,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  January 
of  this  year,  laid  before  the  House  a  list  of  the  patentees  and  their  inven- 
tions, and  a  sjpecial  committee  reported  a  bill  for  a  revision  of  all  the  acts 
Upon  the  subject.     The  Massachusetts  Association,  for  the  encouragement 
of  useful  inventions,  presented  a  petition  in  February,  signed  by  its 
president  and  secretary,  Benjamin  Dearborn  and  John  Fairbanks,  praying 
for  such  a  revision  of  the  laws  as  should  secure  inventors  more  fully 
Against  infractions  of  their  patent  rights,  and  the  wrongs  to  which  they 
were  subject  by  the  exportation  of  copies  of  8j)eci(ications,  drawings,  and 
models,  surreptitiously  obtained  at  the  patent  office  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  patents  in  foreign  countries. 

From  information  afterward  communicated  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 

it  appeared  that  the  number  of  patents  issued,  from  31st  July  1790  to  31st 

December  1811,  was  1,613  (an  average  of  seventy-seven  annually  during 

the  twenty-one  years),  and  the  gross  amount  of  fees  received  was  $49,110. 

TThe  sums  received  for  patents  had  annually  increased,  and  amounted  in 

the  present  year  to  $6,810.     The  secretary  was  directed  to  make  an 

annual  report  of  the  patents  issued.     Patents  were  granted  this  year  to 

Archibald  Binney  of  Philadelphia  (Jan.  29),  for  a  type  mould  for  printers, 

which  greatly  expedited  the  manufacture  of  types,  and  was  adopted  in 
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Europe ;  and  another  (Feb.  4)  to  the  same,  for  a  process  of  smoothing 
or  mbbing  tjpes ;  to  Robert  Fulton,  New  York  (Feb  9),  for  improre- 
ments  in  the  steam  engine  for  boats  and  ressels ;  and  to  JohA  SteTena  of 
New  York  (May  21;,  for  constructing  steam  engines  for  propelling 
boats ;  William  Pond,  Wrentham,  Mass.  (Feb.  2d),  for  wove  straw  plait ; 
Robert  Hancock,  and  £dw.  W.  Carr,  Philadelphia  (March  1),  a  machine 
for  cutting  wood  screws,  which  was  put  in  operation  in  Philadelphia ; 
Thomas  Massej,  PhUadelphia  (March  4),  a  water  loom;  Barzillai 
Russell,  Hartford,  Ct.  (March  4),  an  improyement  in  warming  rooms ; 
Lyman  Cook,  Whitestown,  X.  Y.  (March  28),  four  wheeled  manual 
carriages ;  Cyrus  Alger,  Boston  (March  30),  a  mode  of  casting  large 
iron  rollers  for  rolling  iron ;  William  Baley,  Nelson  county,  Ky. 
(April  10),  a  stave  and  shingle  machine.  This  machine,  by  which  a  man 
and  boy  could  dress  and  joint  the  staves  for  100  barrels,  hogsheads,  or 
casks,  in  twelve  hours,  was  driven  by  one  or  two  horses,  and  in  1815  was 
in  full  operation  in  Cincinnati,  when  the  proprietors  were  preparing  to 
export  staves  to  New  Orleans.  It  was  equally  adapted  to  shingles.^ 
Barnabas  Langdon  and  William  Mowry,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y., 
patented  a  machine  for  shaving,  jointing,  and  forming  the  staves  and 
heads  of  barrels,  which  was  put  in  operation  in  Whitehall,  N.  Y. ; 
Eleazer  Hovey,  Cfanaan,  N.  Y.  (May  20),  a  shearing  machine,  which 
sheared  perfectly  a  yard  of  cloth  per  minute.  It  was  manufactured  at 
New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. ;  Perkins  Nichols,  Boston  (May  18),  a  rimming 
auger;  Edward  Ramsey,  Christian  co.,  Ky.  (April  16),  and  five  other 
persons  severally  during  the  year,  took  patents  for  machines  for  breaking 
and  dressing  hemp  and  flax;  Josiah  Noyes,  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y. 
(June  21),  a  steam  stove  for  cooking ;  Samuel  B.  Hitchcock  and  John 
Bement,  of  Homer,  N.  Y.  (July  30),  manufacturing  boots  and  shoes. 
This  was  a  patent  for  pegging  boots  and  shoes,  which  was  thus  early 
practiced  in  New  York,  and  very  generally  in  Connecticut,  with  much 
relief  to  the  workmen,  and  with  increased  dispatch,  durability,  and 
neatness  in  the  work.*  It  was  probably  the  origin  of  that  description 
of  manufacture;  Robert  Hare,  Philadelphia  (Aug.  22),  a  mode  of 
ripening  and  keeping  malt  liquor  and  cider — consisting  of  air-tight  casks, 
fitted  with  a  pneumatic  cock,  with  two  orifices,  etc.,  and  in  general  use 
in  Philadelphia  at  the  time;  Charles  Reynolds,  East  Windsor,  Ct. 
(Aug.  21),  propelling  carriages  by  steam ;  Jacob  Pierson,  KnoxTille» 


(1)  A  mAchioe  patented  in  1807  by  J.  at  thii  time.    A  man  and  hoj  could  di 

MellTaiD,  of   Chester,    Pa.,    for   drening  and  pile  away  two  thousand  in  a  day,  and 

•hinglea,  by  means  ofkniTOfl  fixed  in  awheel  by  water  power  three  tboosand. — ifeoe^t 

eoniMOied  with  a  shaft,  and  tamed  by  horse  Pktiadelpkia. 

'm  opwatloa  in  Wwt  fbladelphia        (2)  Aiehires  of  VtML  Kaoiri^dcf,  S.  !•!» 
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Tenn.  (Oct.  17),  wooden  screw  press  for  cotton ;  Samuel  Wetherell,  Jr., 
Philadelphia  (Oct  29),  for  a  mode  of  washing  white  lead,  and  another 
for  setting  the  beds  or  stocks  in  making  white  lead ;  and  to  the  same 
(Nor.  1),  for  screening  and  separating  white  lead,  and  also  for  sepa- 
rating oxidized  from  metallic  lead,  in  the  process  of  making  red  lead, 
and  using  a  machine  for  that  purpose  ;^  Benjamin  Bell,  Boston  (Nov.  6), 
solphuric  acid ;  Benjamin  King,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Nov.  15),  for  weld- 
ing steel,  etc.,  bj  means  of  pit  coal. 


Earlj  in  the  first  session  of  the  twelfth  Congress,  the  Committee  on 

Commerce    and    Manufactures   were    instructed  to    inquire    into   the 

expediency  of  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  iron,  either  by 

"^^  protecting  impost  duties,  or  by  the  prohibition  of  manufactures 
of  that  material  Petitions*  in  favor  of  the  measure  were  presented  from 
the  iron  manufacturers  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, representing  their  inability  to  contend  with  the  recent  low  price, 
induced  by  heavy  importations  from  Russia.  The  directors  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Iron  Factory  Company  stated  that  they  had  not  realized  one 
dollar  upon  a  capital  of  upwards  of  $300,000  invested  in  their  works 
at  Franconis,  which  had  been  in  operation  over  three  years.  Samuel 
Headley  &  Co.,  and  Wadsworth,  AUyn  &  Bostwick,  in  counter  petitions 
against  the  free  importation  of  iron  wire,  stated  that  since  1st  August, 

1811,  they  had  erected  in  Simsbury  and  Winchester,  Ct,  two  manufac- 
tories, where,  without  previous  knowledge,  they  had  succeeded  in  making 

from  native  ore  the  various  kinds  of  iron  wire,  of  the  best  quality,  and  at 

moderate  price. 
On  the  3d  March  a  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  was 

KQbmitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  offering  to  contract  with 

the  government  to  supply  all  the  blankets  and  clothing  it  might  need  in 


(1)  The  white  lead  made  at  the  exteosive 

^anafactory   of  the  patentee,   estahlished 

'^v'eral  jean  before  in  Philadelphia,  was  at 

^%t  time  considered  by  painters  equal  to 

^^«    imported.     Red    lead    was    made    by 

*«v«ral,  and  to  the  amount  of  over  $13,000 

^^tiiuilly,  by  three  small  factories  in  Pitts- 

'^^g.    Paints  of  over  twenty. two  different 

^^toTf,  of  bright  and  durable  quality,  were 

"^^^ie  in  Philadelphia.     One  of  these,  the 

*'^11iaot  Chromate  of  lead  (chromic  yellow), 

^a  first  made  in  this  country,  a  few  years 

^^^ore,  by  Mr.  Oodon,  who  supplied  several 

^^^Isets  with  samples,  and  the  process  was 

^^^Wocted  by  Bfr.  Hembel,  of  Philadelphia, 

^^0  published  ka  aeooont  of  his  methods  in 

12 


Cooper's  Emporium  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
in  June  1814  (N.  S.  vol.  3,  305).  The 
material,  chromic  iron,  was  found  abun- 
dantly near  the  city,  in  Chester  county,  em- 
bedded in  steatite,  or  soap  rock,  lyin*;  above 
the  primitive  limestone,  and  in  similar 
position  at  the  Bare  Hills,  near  Baltimore, 
where  it  was  used  as  a  material  for  turnpikes. 
The  manufacture,  on  a  commercial  scale, 
was  first  undertaken  by  Mr.  George  Chilton, 
who  was  followed  by  Clinton  and  Jarvis,  of 
New  York,  in  1812,  and  by  others.  It  first 
sold  for  $3  per  pound.  All  the  mineral 
acids  and  chemical  drugs  were  made  by 
several  in  Philadelphia  at  this  date. 
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say  coBtiDgeiiCT,  and  representing  that  commoDwesltb  as  able  to  supply 
SQch  articles,  principallj  from  its  own  mannfactnrea. 

An  act  of  Congress  authorized  (March  12)  the  enrolling  and  licensing 
of  steamboats,  employed  on  the  bays  and  riyers  of  the  United  States, 
and  owned  wholly  or  in  part  by  resident  aliens. 

An  act  laying  a  temporary  embargo  on  all  ships  and  Tessels  in  the 
ports  and  harbors  of  the  United  States,  for  ninety  days,  was,  by  recom- 
mendation of  the  President,  passed  and  approred  April  4.  It  was  fol- 
lowed, on  the  14th,  by  an  act  prohibiting  the  exportation  during  the  same 
period,  of  any  specie,  or  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  under  penalty 
of  forfeiture  and  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 

A  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  of  which  the  foregoing  acts 
were  the  precursors,  was  made  by  Congress,  and  approved  Idth  June, 
and  proclaimed  on  the  following  day.  On  the  5th  of  the  same  month, 
and  before  a  knowledge  of  this  act  had  reached  England,  the  British 
orders  in  council  were  repealed. 

The  commencement  of  hostilities  called  for  appropriate  fiscal  measures 
to  sustain  it,  and  after  authorizing  the  issue  of  five  millions  of  dollars 
in  treasury  notes,  a  law  was  approved  on  the  1st  July;  adding  one 
hundred  per  centum  to  the  permanent  duties  then  levied  upon  imports, 
with  an  additional  ten  per  centum  on  goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels, 
and  $1.50  per  ton  additional  on  vessels  owned  wholly  or  in  part  by 
foreigners.  This  act,  which  passed  by  a  vote  of  seventy-eight  to  forty- 
six,  was  to  continue  in  force  until  the  expiration  of  one  year  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  but  was  continued  until  June,  181G. 

Through  the  combined  effects  of  double  duties,  the  obstruction  and 
spoliation  of  commerce,  the  prices  of  nearly  all  articles  of  prime  necessity 
immediately  advanced.  Between  the  9th  June  and  13th  July,  hyson  tea 
rose  from  96  cents  to  $1.35  per  lb. ;  white  Havana  su^r  from  $14.75  to 
$18.50  per  cwt. ;  Russia  hemp  advanced  from  $f!42.50  per  ton,  on  9th 
June,  to  $300  on  10th  August;  and  salt,  between  1st  May  and  1st 
August,  from  55  to  85  cents  per  bushel,  and  continued  to  rise  to  $3  per 
bushel  in  October  1814.  Tin  advanced  from  $25  per  bar,  on  1st  May, 
to  $32  ou  1st  August,  and  rose  to  $50  in  1S14.  Merino  wool  rose  in 
price,  between  May  and  October,  from  T5  cents  to  $1.50  per  pound,  and 
at  the  end  of  1814  sold  from  $3  to  $4  per  pound.  Cloth  advanced  from 
$8  per  yard  in  May  1812,  to  $14  in  May  1814,  and  during  the  war  to 
$18  a  vard. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  high  prices  and  a  steady  demand,  capital 
enterprise  were  again  turned  more  powerfully  tHan  ever  to  the  inc 
of  manufactures,  especially  to  those  branches  which  were  immediately 
•nbservient  to  the  war,  q^  of  which  the  want  was  most  pressing.     T 
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woolen  and  cotton  mannfactores  in  particalar  received  a  remarkable 
extension.  Many  joint  stock  companies  were  formed,  and  in  common 
with  those  which  had  been  established  a  few  years  past,  enjoyed,  so  long 
as  the  war  operated  as  a  protection,  an  ample  remuneration  for  their 
expenditures,  notwithstanding  a  rige  of  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  in  the 
wages  of  operatives,  two  to  three  hundred  per  cent,  in  mill  seats, 
and  of  many  raw  materials  in  the  same  proportion.  Great  losses  were 
incurred  in  many  instances  through  the  incapacity  and  sometimes  the 
dishonesty  of  mechanists  and  operatives. 

The  annual  value  of  domestic  exports  of  the  United  States,  calculated 
on  an  average  of  ten  years,  ending  30th  September,  amounted  to 
137,454,583,  and  of  foreign  merchandise  re-exported  $30,563,563.  The 
average  annual  value  of  domestic  manufactures  exported  in  the  same 
period  was  $2,096,000,  or  5.51  per  centum  of  all  domestic  exports.  The 
produce  of  agriculture  exported  in  the  same  time  was  $27,875,026,  or 
73.36  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  of  the  sea  $2,124,242,  or  5.59  per  cent., 
and  of  the  present  $4,404,946,  or  11.59  per  cent.  The  total  value  of 
exports  this  year  was  $38,527,236. 

The  average  annual  value  of  domestic  produce  exported  to  Great 
Britain  and  her  dominions  in  the  last  ten  years  was  $16,853,102,  or 
44.99  per  centum  of  the  whole,  and  the  value  so  exported  to  France  and 
her  dominions  was  $3,118,217,  or  8.32  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The 
total  value  of  all  articles  of  domestic  apd  foreign  origin  exported  to  the 
two  countries  in  the  same  period  were  respectively  27.44  and  13.9  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  value  of  exports. 

The  advantages  and  profits  of  this  vastly  more  important  trade  with 

Great  Britain,  was  now  placed  in  jeopardy  by  a  war  waged  upon  pretexts, 

^bich  would  have  been  equally  valid  against  France,  and  in  support  of 

claims  which    were   finally   abandoned,  so   soon   as  Napoleon,    whose 

^litrigues  had  involved  the  two  countries  in  hostilities,  had  been  humbled 

^y  Great  Britain.     The  war  was  in  consequence  extremely  unpopular 

'^ith  a  large  and  influential  class,  who  believed  the  diflBculties  might  have 

^eeu  adjusted  without  a  resort  to  arms. 

At  the  fair  and  cattle  show  of  the  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society, 
Held  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  the  prize  of  $50  was  awarded  to  the  president, 
^Ikanah  Watson,  Esq.,  for  the  best  piece  of  broadcloth  exhibited.     It 
"^^as  believed  to  be  superior  in  all  respects  to  any  cloth  ever  made  in 
-A^merica,  and  probably  any  ever  imported.     One-half  the  piece  was  left 
^"or  inspection  at  the  warehouse  for  American  goods  in  Albany.     The 
^Tst  cloth  mill  of  any  size  in  Berkshire  was  this  year  erected  by  Mr. 
Jli.  Pomeroy,  at  Pittsfield,  which  was  itself  small,  for  several  years  era- 
ploying  bat  one  set  of  machines^  and  five  or  six  haUd  looms,  and  consuming 
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aboat  1,200  lbs.  of  wool  in  the  manafactare  of  broadcloth.  The  firat 
power  loom  was  not  introdaced  there  antil  1825  or  1826. 
^MThe  largest  manafactory  of  fine  cloths  and  cassimeres  in  operation  in 
New  England,  if  not  in  the  country,  at  this  date,  was  that  of  the  Mid- 
dletown  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company — Isaac  Sauford  and  others-^ 
in  Connecticut.  It  was  wholly  employed  on  fine  Spanish  wool,  which 
yielded  the  best  profits  and  the  steadiest  sales.  It  made  daUy  from 
thirty  to  forty  yards  of  broadcloth,  which  sold  at  nine  and  ten  dollars  a 
yard  by  the  piece.  The  mill  employed  one  of  Evans's  steam  engines,  of 
twenty-four  horse  power,  which  drove  all  the  machinery  for  carding, 
spinning,  reeling,  weaving,  washing,  fulling,  dyeing,  and  finishing  with 
the  aid  of  a  brushing  machine,  as  well  as  for  warming  the  building,  etc.^ 
The  dyeing  department  was  under  the  management  of  a  Mr.  Partridge, 
previously  of  Philadelphia,  a  superior  dyer  from  the  west  of  England. 
The  cloths  were  finished  without  the  disagreeable  gloss,  until  recently, 
nearly  universal  with  English  cloths,  whiqji  were  finished  by  hot  pressing. 
Superfine  cloths,  made  from  the  first  imported  merino  wool,  and  thought 
to  compare  favorably  with  any  imported,  were  exposed  for  sale  at  the 
warehouse  of  the  Domestic  Society  in  Philadelphia.  The  product  of 
the  factory  was  about  to  be  doubled.  It  was  no  longer  found  difficult 
to  obtain  good  workmen  in  every  branch,  from  among  their  own  appren- 
tices or  other  Americans.  Gig-mills,  for  teasling  and  napping  cloth, 
were  erected  to  some  extent  in  New  England  and  New  York,  and  were 
driven  by  steam  or  water ;  but  hand  cards  were  still  used  exclusively  in 
Pennsylvania.  Some  sixteen  or  eighteen  patents  had  been  granted  in 
the  country  for  shearing  cloth  by  steam  or  water  power,  several  of  which 
were  in  use.  Hand  shears  had  also  been  operated  by  water  power. 
Blankets  were  at  this  time  made  in  considerable  quantity  in  that  state, 
as  well  as  in  Massachusetts.  The  manufacture  of  blankets  was  greatly 
expedited  by  a  machine  invented  and  patented  in  April  of  this  y^ar,  by 
Elkanah  Cobb,  a  native  of  Vermont,  belonging  to  the  United  States 
army,  which  enabled  a  single  workman  to  make  twelve  blankets  in  a  day. 


fl)  Oliver  Evans,  the  first  steam  engine 
l)uilder  in  the  United  States,  had  in  opera- 
tion, in  February  of  this  year,  ten  of  his  high 
pressure  engines,  considered  by  many  more 
economical  and  convenient  for  manufactories 
tbnn  Bolton  A  Watts.  They  were  from  ten 
to  twenty -five  horse  power,  and  were  em- 
ployed, one  in  Florida,  two  in  Louisiana,  one 
at  Lexington,  Ky.,  one  at  Natchez,  Miss., 
one  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  two  at  Pittsburg,  one 
at  Middlttown,  Ct,  and  one  at  the  Man 


Iron  Works  of  the  builder,  in  Philadelphia. 
They  performed  the  various  operations  of 
sawing  timber,  grinding  grain,  drawing 
wire,  grinding  glass,  turning  wood  and 
metals,  etc.,  manufacturing  clcth,  and  build- 
ing steam  engines  and  machinery.  Ten 
others,  most  of  them  of  greater  powers,  were 
building,  or  ordered,  for  saw  and  grain  mllla, 
paper  mills,  rolling  mills,  steamboats^  ete. 
Stackhouse  A  Rogers  built  engines  at  Pitti* 
barg,  under  Bvans's  patent 
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Nnmeroiis  small  factories  for  coarse  woolen  cloths  were  going  into 
operatioD  in  New  England,  and  generally  throughout  all  the  northern 
sections  of  the  Union ;  nnosnal  activity  and  preparation  was  apparent  in 
the  woolen  branch.  The  first  steam  engine  in  Proiridence,  R.  I.,  one  of 
thirty  horse  power,  bnilt  by  Evans,  was  also  pnt  in  operation  this  year 
is  Uie  mill  of  the  **  Providence  Woolen  Mannfacturing  Company,"  con- 
sisting of  S.  O.  Arnold,  S.  Dorr,  J.  S.  Martin,  and  David  Lyman, 
whose  factory  occupied  the  present  site  of  P.  Allen  &  Co.'s  Print  Works. 
The  new  woolen  mill  of  B.  I.  Dupont&  Co.,  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  was 
said  to  be  making  woolens  to  the  value  of  between  $150,000  and  $200,000 
annnallj.  The  quantity  of  wool  sheared  in  the  United  States,  estimated, 
from  the  imperfect  returns  in  1810,  at  thirteen  to  fourteen  millions  of  lbs., 
was  this  year  computed  by  Mr.  Coxe  to  be  twenty  to  twenty-two 
millions,  and  by  some  still  higher.  The  proportion  of  fine  wool  was 
rapidly  increasing,  and  no  country  probably  ever  witnessed  so  rapid  a 
change  in  the  extent  and  quality  of  its  flocks,  as  a  few  years  effected  in 

the  United  States. 

* 

As  on  former  occasions  when  the  United  States  had  felt  compelled  to 
reftise  the  manufactures  of  the  principal  producing  nation  of  Europe, 
tfid  to  draw  upon  its  own  resources  for  supplies,  the  efforts  of  the  cotton 
ind  woolen  manufacturers  were  aided  by  a  general  disposition  of  the 
people  of  all  classes  to  dress  in  homespun  fabrics ;  and  the  chief  magistrate 
is  said  to  have  set  the  example  of  wearing  cloth  made  exclusively  of 
domestic  wool  in  New  England  factories. 

The  cotton  manufactures  of  Rhode  Island  and  adjoining  states,  in 
common  with  the  woolen  branch  also,  received  at  this  time  its  great 
impulse  as  a  result  of  the  war.  The  village  of  Pawtucket  already  con- 
tained twenty-four  cotton  factories,  and  upward  of  twenty  thousand 
spindles.  An  instance  of  the  commendable  regard  for  the  moral  interests 
of  the  operatives,  and  their  consequent  efficiency,  first  introduced  by 
Mr.  Slater,  and  at  this  time  conspicuously  exhibited  by  the  Humph reys- 
▼ille  Woolen  Company,  in  Connecticut,  was  also  shown  this  year  by  the 
Messrs.  Wilkinson  and  others,  proprietors  of  the  Pomfret  Cotton  Factory, 
in  the  erection  of  a  convenient  brick  edifice,  as  a  school-house  and  place 
of  worship  for  the  employees  and  their  families. 

Pnblic  attention  was  about  this  time  first  called  by  Mr.  Charles  Whit- 
low, a  nurseryman  and  florist,  of  New  York,  to  a  native  filiaceous  plant, 
belicYed  to  be  an  undescribed  species  of  nettle,  and  therefore  named,  in  his 
honor,  Urtica  Whitlom,  the  fibres  of  which  were  thought  to  be  superior 
to  either  flax  or  hemp  as  a  material  for  manufacture.  The  plant,  a  hardy 
pereanial,  found  in  the  low  grounds  of  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  and  Sussex 
CO.,  N.  J.,  where  it  had  been  for  some  time  occasionally  used  in  making 
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thready  was  described  in  the  Baltimore  Medical  and  Philosophical 
Lyceum  (vol.  1,  No.  4).  Mr.  Whitlow,  who  claimed  to  have  first 
discovered  its  useful  properties,  proposed,  in  a  petition  to  Congress  in 
December  1811,  to  disclose  to  it  the  important  discovery,  in  considera- 
tion of  being  allowed  to  import  by  special  license  all  such  seeds,  grains, 
and  plants  as  he  might  desire.  A  special  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  it,  but  was  discharged  without  reporting.  The  subject  was  also 
before  the  New  York  Legislature,  and  experiments  were  instituted  by  the 
Mayor  and  corporation  of  New  York.  In  January  of  this  year  Mr. 
Wiiitlow  was  granted  a  patent  by  the  United  States,  and  sold  the 
privilege  of  using  it  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina  for 
$300.  Similar  offers  were  made  to  the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  and  probably  others.  A  company 
was  the  next  year  incorporated  in  New  York,  to  manufacture  the  fibre, 
which  had  been  previously  spun  into  six  hank  yarn,  valued  at  $11  a  pound, 
with  a  yield  of  fifty  per  cent.  An  acre  was  estimated  to  produce  1,000 
lbs.  (in  its  native  soil),  and  500  lbs.  of  dressed  fibre  suitable  for  six  hank 
yarn.  A  certificate  from  several  manufacturers  of  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton, 
represented  it  as  superior  in  quality  and  productiveness  to  any  flax  or 
hemp  they  had  ever  seen.  A  tract  of  meadow  twenty  miles  wide, 
throughout  the  western  counties  of  New  York,  known  as  the  "  Holland 
Purchase,"  abounded  in  this  species  of  Urtica,  which  had  also  been  found 
in  Maine.  It  has  never  yet  superseded  the  annuals  hemp  and  flax,  but 
attention  has  been  again  directed  to  it  recently,  as  worthy  of  cultivation, 
for  properties  which  it  possesses  in  common  with  other  species  of  nettle, 
hops,  etc.^ 

Francis  Guy,  of  Baltimore,  introduced  this  year  a  new  kind  of  carpet, 
made  of  common  paper  hangings,  which,  it  was  thought,  would  prove  as 
durable  as  canvas  floor  cloth,  and  be  much  more  beautiful,  and  fifty  per 
cent,  cheaper.     It  was   patented   in    1819,  but  a  specification   of  th« 


(1)  As  early  as  1760  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  London  offered  a  premium  for  cloth  made 
from  hop  stalks  or  bines,  Mrhich  was  at- 
tempted the  next  year  by  a  Mr.  Cooksey. 
lu  1735  the  Society  renewed  the  offer  of  a 
gold  medal  or  twenty  pounds  for  such  cloth, 
which  was  then  made  in  Sweden.  In  1803 
the  Society  of  Economy  at  Uaarlaem  offered 
prizes  for  the  best  memoir  on  the  use  of 
nettles  for  cloth,  etc.,  and  in  1809  Mr. 
Edward  Smith,  of  Brentwood,  in  Essex, 
made  two  eommunioations  to  the  London 
Sooiety  on  the  use  of  the  stinging  nettle 
(U*  Dioiooofl),  for  saoh  purposes,  having 


given  his  attention  to  it  since  179.^.  He 
was  the  next  year  awarded  by  the  Society 
a  silver  medal  for  {ipecimens  of  yarn,  paper, 
etc.,  from  the  nettle,  and  in  1811,  haT> 
ing  much  extended  his  experiments,  was 
awarded  the  silver  Isis  medal  of  the  Society 
for  samples  of  cloth  and  cordage  made  fh>m 
the  same  plant.  The  same  society,  in  1816, 
voted  Mr.  Whitlow  its  silver  medal  for  a 
method  of  preserving  potatoes  for  sea  stores 
or  for  transportation,  by  packing  them  in 
barrels  with  dry  sand. — Tratuactiont  Soe, 
Arts,  vols.  3,  pp.  68,  Ul ;  28,  p.  109;  29> 
p.  81 ;  33,  p.  196. 
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iDTention  was  filed  as  early  as  1806,  since  which  time  he  had  been 
engaged  in  perfecting  and  testing  the  valoe  of  the  article.  It  was 
intended  principally  for  snmmer  nse. 

A  commnnication  addressed  by  Mr.  Coxe  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  on  8th  December  1812,  and  printed  with  the  digest,  contained 
some  interesting  facts  and  statements  based  upon  the  census  and  other 
oflScial  retams  and  documents.  These  sources  of  information  enabled 
him  to  state  with  confidence  that  American  manufacturers  in  their 
demand  for  raw  material  had  greatly  surpassed  the  abilities  of  the 
planter,  farmer,  landholder,  and  miner,  to  supply  wool,  flax,  hemp,  hides, 
and  skins  of  domestic  animals,  and  the  yarious  metals,  and  the  same  was 
trae  of  the  crude  sugars  and  molasses  of  Louisiana,  considered  as  a  raw 
material  for  refiners  and  distillers.  From  forty  to  fifty  millions  of  pounds 
of  the  first  five  articles  had  for  severar  years  been  annually  imported 
from  abroad  as  raw  materials.  Hemp  to  a  considerable  amount  was 
regularly  imported,  notwithstanding  an  extraordinary  duty  upon  it,  and 
the  great  and  sudden  increase  in  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  cotton. 
It  was  "an  impressive  fact  that  manufactures  in  America  outran 
tgricaltnre  in  most  instances;"  cotton  was  the  only  redundant 
material.  The  number  of  American  articles  on  the  regular  lists  of 
exports  from  the  United  States,  was  about  oue  hundred  and  ten,  of  which 
about  seventy  were  manufactures  of  the  country. 

Gold  and  silver  wares  were  made  suflBcieut  for  every  demand,  and  the 
present  workmen  could  make  for  foreign  sales  a  quantity  equal  to  that 
exported  by  any  nation  of  Europe.  The  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver 
leaf  had  been  recently  introduced,  and  flourished  particularly  in  New 
"STork.  Rollers  and  other  machinery  were  used  in  that,  and  the  button 
c^nd  other  manufactures  of  the  finer  metals. 

The  most  weighty  fact  respecting  the  iron*  manufactures  was,  that 
^^mstead  of  exporting  iron  as  they  had  formerly  done,  they  cpuld  not 
^:>btain  enough  of  pig  metal  and  brass  to  satisfy  the  great  and  increasing 
^emand  of  labor-saving  mills  and  machines,  and  of  the  numerous 
landicraft  workmen.  They  had  raised  the  price  of  bar  iron,  since  the 
evolution,  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  the  ton.  The 
lanufacture  of  common  steel,  iron  wire,  and  edged  tools,  had  greatly 
«^vanced  since  1810.  Edged  tools  were  then  made  from  rolled  steel  by 
*^  recent  improved  process.  But  greater  attention  was  desirable  to  fine 
^^aanufactures,  such  as  cutlery,  fine  tools,  watch  sj)rings,  etc.  Pharraaceu- 
"^ical  preparations  were  made  to  the  number  of  seventy.  The  recent 
Employment  of  children  and  females  in  manufacturing  operations,  the 
improved  means  of  communication  and  correspondence,  the  extension  of 
sound  bank  facilities  to  manufactures,  the  introduction  of  new  and  exotic 
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raw  materials,  of  laborers,  artizans,   and  manafactorers,  and  of  new 
processes  in  every  branch,  were  among  the  evidences  of  progress. 

The  first  Artificial  Globes  manufactured  in  the  United  States  were  made 
about  this  time  at  Bradford,  Orange  co.,  Yt,  by  James  Wilson. 

At  Strafford,  in  the  same  county,  8000  lbs.  of  copperas  were  made  in 
1810  by  the  Vermont  Mineral  Factory  Company,  which  early  in  this 
year  petitioned  Congress  for  a  duty  on  the  foreign  article,  nnder  the 
belief  that  they  could  supply  the  whole  Union,  from  inexhaustible  beds  of 
pyritius  iron«  in  that  town  and  Shrewsbury.  The  manufacture  of  copperas 
was  also  commenced  this  year  on  the  Mogothy  river,  in  Maryland,  by 
Richard  Colton,  Esq.,  and  others.  About  three  years  after,  the 
manufacture  of  alum  was  added  at  this  place,  by  a  Society  incorporated 
in  1818,  with  whom  was  associated  the  eminent  mineralogist  and 
crystallographer.  Dr.  Girard  Troost,  who  about  this  time  superintended 
the  chemical  laboratory  of  Mr.  Wetherell,  and  was  a  principal  agent  in 
founding  the  Acadamy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia.  Copperas 
was  also  made  during  the  war  at  Pequannock,  Morris  co.,  N.  J.,  from 
the  sulphurets  of  Copperas  Mountain.  But  the  principal  domestic 
supply,  for  the  states  east  of  the  AUeghanies,  was  for  many  years 
derived  from  the  Vermont  Works,  which  have  since  produced  as 
much  as  one  thousand  tons  a  year  of  copperas,  preferred  by  the  dyers 
to  any  other. 

The  manufacture  of  Emery,  an  article  of  much  value  in  cotton,  woolen, 
glass,  steel,  and  lapidary  works,  was*  also  commenced  at  this  time,  when 
about  to  become  scarce  and  dear.  It  was  first  attempted  by  Pliny  Earle 
&  Brothers,  card  makers,  of  Leicester,  Mass.  The  business  was  also 
about  to  be  commenced  by  Gilbert  J.  Hunt,  of  New  York.  The 
material,  corundum,  and  similar  minerals,  was  thought  to  be  abundant 
in  granite  and  other  primitive  rocks,  particularly  near  Haddam,  Ct, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  Pins,  which  this  year  rose  in  price 
to  one  dollar  per  paper  by  the  package,  the  manufacture  of  them  was 
commenced  by  some  English  pin-makers,  who  brought  the  necessary 
implements,  and  established  themselves  at  the  State  Prison,  in  Greenwich, 
N.  Y.,  under  the  management  of  a  person  named  Haynes.  He  occupied 
a  part  of  the  Almshouse,  at  Belleville,  and  contracted  for  pauper  labor ; 
but  the  business  was  abandoned  on  the  return  of  peace.  It  was  resumed 
about  1820,  with  the  use  of  the  same  tools,  by  Richard  Furman,  who 
carried  it  on  at  considerable  loss  for  a  year  or  two,  when  he  died,  and 
the  manufacture  was  given  up. 

The  first  Flint  Glass  works  on  a  large  scale  were  this  year  established 
at  Pittsburg.     Preparations  were  also  made  for  the  same  business  at 
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Boston,  where  a  large  factory  went  into  operation  aboat  foar  years  later. 
Mr.  Cames,  who  is  still  engaged  in  the  business  in  South  Boston, 
commenced  the  manufacture  this  year. 

A  domestic  supply  of  **  Burr"  millstones,  for  the  western  country,  was 
foand  in  an  extensiTe  quarry  of  cellular  and  amorphous  quartz,  opened 
near  the  head  of  Raccoon  creek,  Athens  co.,  Ohio.  It  was  considered 
identical  in  composition  with  the  French  curb  stone.^  The  first  pair 
were  put  iQ  the  steam  flour  mill  of  the  Marietta  Mill  Company,  started 
in  January  by  Messrs.  Oilman,  Barber,  Skinner,  Fearing  &  Putnam,  who 
afterward  added  woolen  machinery.  Large  steam  saw  and  flour  mills 
were  also  erected  this  year  at  Cincinnati  and  LouisTille.  Tiie  first  iron 
castings  were  made  at  the  latter  place  this  year  by  Paul  Skidmore,  whose 
SQCcessors,  Prentiss  &  Bakewell,  in  1816,  added  the  manufacture  of  steam 
engines  for  steamboats  and  factories. 

Louisiana  was  this  year  admitted  into  the  Union.  It  produced 
10,000,000  lbs.  of  sug^r,  and  20,000  bales  of  cotton  were  shipped  from 
New  Orleans. 

The  scarcity  of  Yirginia  coal,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  the 
principal  source  of  domestic  supply,  led  to  renewed  experiments  with  the 
Pennsylvania  anthracite,  which  had  lately  been  analyzed,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  rolling  mill  of  Mr.  Joshaa  Malin,  near  Philadelphia,  as  well 
as  in  some  private  houses.     The  first  anthracite  from  Pottsville  reached 
the  city  this  year,  from  the  Centreville  mines,  and  was  sold  for  the  cost 
of  transportation.     The  first  coal  stove  in  the  borough  of  Reading  was 
introduced  by  Wm.   Stahle,  stone  coal    having  been  brought  to  that 
place  about  the  same  time  by  Marks  John  Biddle.     The  availability  of 
anthracite  for  manufacturiug  purposes  was  more  fully  established  about 
tills  time  by  Messrs.  White  &  Hazard,  wire  drawers,  at  the  Falls  of  Schuyl- 
kill.    A  memorial  which  they  and  others  presented  to  the  Legislature  to 
>i3tain  a  law  for  the  improvement  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  and  urging, 
ODg  the  inducements,  the  coal  deposits  at  its  head  waters,  is  said  to 

Te  drawn  from  the  senator  from  Schuylkill  county  a  declaration  that 

ere  was  no  coal  there,  only  a  "  black  stone"  called  coal,  which  would  not 
m.'    So  little  was  then  known  of  this  vast  mineral  resource  and 

^Dafacturing  agent. 
The  now  flourishing  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  dates  its  existence  from 

<1)  Burr  millstoBof  had  been  made  of  (2)  Daring  the  yoar  1880,  serenty-eight 

Borgia  fftooe,  in  Philadelphia,  by  Oliver  operators,  owning  one  hundred  and  thirteen 

vaoi  for  some  yean.    There  was  alto,  in  coUieriee,  mined  3,276,879  tons  in  SchuylkiU 

^10,  a  nianafactory  in    Baltimore.     The  ooonty. 
^^opos  millttonM  of  New  York  were  aho 
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this  year,  in  which  it  was  first  laid  oat,  and  the  first  framed  house,  bridge, 
merchant's  store,  and  post-office,  were  set  up  in  it,  and  a  mill  lot  on  west 
side  of  the  Genesee,  purchased  ten  years  before  by  Nathaniel  Rochester, 
was  first  occujiied.  The  Tillage  had  no  place  in  the  State  Directory, 
published  the  next  year,  and  was  not  incorporated  as  such  until  1817. 

Tiie  minds  and  the  pens  of  many  mechanicians  and  men  of  science 
were  considerably  exercised  about  this  time  by  the  pretended  solution 
of  the  great  problem  of  perpetual  motion.  A  man  in  Pennsylyania 
named  Redhefi'er,  exhibited  in  different  parts  of  the  Union  an  ingenious 
contrivance,  which,  by  a  system  of  weights  and  wheels,  and  ostensibly 
self-winding,  appeared,  to  the  unwary,  really  to  perpetuate  its  own 
motion,  and  brought  the  inventor  a  rich  harvest  at  one  dollar  a  head. 
The  m<Hiientum  was,  however,  derived  from  another  source,  and  the  art 
lay  in  effectually  concealing  its  origin  from  the  incredulous,  while  the 
multitude  were  put  on  the  wrong  pursuit  by  the  visible  mechanism.  The 
celebrated  Jacob  Perkins,  at  this  time  engaged  in  constructing  machinery 
for  boring  cannon  and  other  improvements  in  artillery,  and  in  pyrotechny, 
etc.,  at  once  detected  the  inadequacy  of  the  visible  mechanism,  and 
ordered  a  saw  passed  through  a  certain  part  which  is  supposed  to 
have  concealed  a  secret  cord.  But  the  exhibitor  refused  the  test 
Robert  Fulton  also  consented  to  visit  the  machine  in  New  York,  and  by 
his  ear  soon  discovered  the  agency  of  a  crank,  by  the  unequal  motion 
produced.  Tie  charged  the  showman  with  imposture,  and  proceeded  to 
demonstrate  it  by  deinolishing  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  room,  through 
which  a  catgut  string,  leading  from  the  machine,  was  traced  to  a  remote 
cock-loft,  where  an  aged  man  sat  unconsciously  turning  a  crank.  The 
deluded  crowd  demolished  the  apparatus,  and  the  proprietor  soon  dis- 
appeared. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year  Col.  John  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
publisliod  a  memoir  entitled  "  Documents  tending  to  prove  the  Superior 
Advantages  of  llailways  and  Steam  Carriages  over  Canal  Navigation." 
The  use  of  a  steam  carriage  to  transport  one  hundred  tons  of  produce 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Albany,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  at  a  cost  of 
fifty  cents  per  ton  (the  expense  by  canal  being  estimated,  at  $3  per 
ton),  was  described  in  the  pamphlet  seventeen  years  before  Mr.  Stephen- 
son built  the  first  effective  locomotive  in  England.  The  advantages  of 
railways  had  been  previously  urged  by  Stevens,  upon  both  the  caual  com- 
missioners of  Xew  York,  and  the  United  States  government. 

The  first  cotton  mill  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  then  called  Troy,  was  this 
year  erected  by  a  company  incorporated  by  the  nanje  of  the  Fall  River 
Company.  The  Troy  Manufacturing  Company  was  also  chartered,  and 
proceeded  to  erect  another  factory  at  the  same  place.    A  third  factory 
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bout  there  in  1821,  aad  two  more  the  following  year.     The  James  River 
Cotton  Mannfactoring  Company,  at  Kingston,  was  incorporated. 

The  "Waltham  Cotton  and  Woolen  Mannfactoring  Company," 
with  a  capital  of  $450,000,  was  also  incorporated.  This,  and  the 
"Boston  Mannfactoring  Company,"  chartered  the  next  year,  with  large 
factories  on  the  Charles  river,  at  Waltham,  were  among  the  most 
extensiTC  and  prosperoos  in  the  coontry  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  for 
many  years  after.  The  Monson  Woolen  Mannfactoring  Company,  in 
Hampden  coonty,  was  also  incorporated. 

The  unexampled  increase  of  cotton  and  woolen  factories,  and  the 
consequent  demand  for  cards,^  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  New 
York  Mannfactoring  Company,  incorporated  in  Jane  of  this  year,  with 
a  capital  of  $800,000,  of  which  $300,000  was  to  be  employed  in  mannfac- 
toring cotton  and  wool  cards  and  erecting  the  necessary  boildings,  and 
the  remainder  in  banking.     The  patent  right  and  machinery  of  the 
Messrs.  Whittemore  was  porchased  on  20th  Joly,  for  $120,000,  and 
buildings  were  commenced  with  formal  ceremonies,  on  New  Tork  Island. 
The  new  impolse  given  to  manofactores  by  the  war,  gave  the  company 
active  and  profitable  employment,  ontil  the  large  importations,  which 
followed  the  peace,  compelled  the  factories  to  stop,  and  with  them  the 
demand  for  cards.     In  1818  the  entire  mannfactoring  property  was  sold  to 
Messrs.  S.  &  T.  Whittemore,  brother  and  sou  of  the  inventor,  the  former 
of  whom  carried  it  on  many  years,  while  the  original  company,  with  in- 
creased capital,  assumed  the  name  of  the  *'  Phoenix  Bank,"  which  still 
survives.     On  the  expiration  of  the  patent,  in   1825,  the  machinery, 
l}uilt  in  part  by  the  inventor,  returned,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-five  years, 
%o  the  possession  of  his  son  in  West  Cambridge,  where  the  elder  Whitney 
^ed,  in  1828,  and  where  the  business  is  still  conducted  by  the  family. 

The  following  companies  and  associations  were  also  incorporated  in 
^m  York  the  present  year,  under  the  general  act; — The  Steuben 
'Woolen,  the  Nassau,  the  Verbank,  the  Walloomsock,  the  Farmers  and 
^3fechanics,  and  the  Broadalbin  Woolen  Manufacturing,  the  Troy  Wool 
«ind  Cotton  Factory,*  and  the  Orange  Factory.     Special  charters  were 


(I)  The  celebrated  WiUiam  Cobbott,  in  his 

"^^Qj  on  the  Regencj,  stated  that  he  had 

^^U  credibly  informed  that  the  value  of 

^^^ton  and  wool  cards  shipped  from  Lirer- 

*^^^1  to  America,  in  1810,  to  supply  the  new 

^^•^tjufactures  created  by  the  embargo  and 

^^-intercourse  acts,  exceeded  the  annnal 

^^Xie  of  cloths  exported  thence  from  the 

^^nties  of  Somerset  and  Qloucester. 

(3)  The  Tillage  of  Troy  already  poaaesied 


considerable  manufacturing  industry,  at- 
tracted by  its  fine  water  power.  It  contained 
a  rolling  mill,  fire-arms  manufactory,  spade 
and  shovel  factory,  several  nail  works,  a 
large  cotton  and  woolen  factory  (above 
mentioned),  carding  machine,  fulling  mill, 
paper  mill,  a  large  ropewolk,  a  distillery, 
several  grain  and  saw  mills,  etc.,  and  two 
banks.— /Sipa/orcTt  Oazetteer, 
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granted  to  the  Batternots  Woolen  and  Cotton  Factory,  the  New  York 
Marble,  the  United  States  Lead  Mining  and  Manafactaring,  the  Dutchess 
County  Slate,  the  Clason  Woolen,  th«  Onondoga  Manufacturing,  and 
the  Cambridge  Farmers'  Woolen,  Companies  and  Associations. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  patents  were  issued  this  year,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  which  were  for  apparatus  for  spinning,  weaving,  and 
other  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  wool,  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp. 
Upward  of  a  dozen  were  for  spinning  machinery,  among  which  was  a 
portable  or  family  spinning  machine,  of  very  simple  construction,  invented 
and  patented  (April  27)  by  Rev.  Burgiss  Allison,  of  Philadelphia.^  It 
drove  ten  to  fifteen  spindles,  and  occupied  very  little  more  space  than  the 
common  spinning  wheel.  It  spun  wool  to  any  fineness  required,  and  couM 
be  used  for  cotton  if  previously  carded  into  rolls.  Improvements  in  the 
loom  also  engaged  much  attention,  at  this  time,  on  account  of  the  great 
impulse  given  to  manufactures  in  England  by  the  power  loom,  the  construe^ 
tion  of  which  was  still  a  secret,  and  its  exportation,  as  well  as  of  all  models, 
drawings,  etc.,  forbidden.  Among  those  who  labored  to  produce  a 
power-loom  were  Judge  Daniel  Lyman,  of  Providence,  and  Mr.  P.  C. 
Lowell,  of  Mass.  Mr.  Lowell  had  just  returned  from  a  residence  in 
Europe,  where  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  an  extensive  prosecution  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  such  as  he  had  witnessed 
abroad,  with  all  the  recent  appliances,  including  the  power  loom.  Having, 
in  connection  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  set  himself 
to  the,  invention  of  such  an  engine,  he  produced,  in  the  autumn  of  this 
year,  after  many  failures  and  experiments,  a  working  model  of  a  power 
loom.     They  secured  the  services  of  an  able  mechanician,  Mr.  Paul 


(1)  Portable  spinning  jennies  and  billies 
of  six  to  twenty-four  spindles,  for  family  use, 
were  at  this  time  in  quite  extensive  use, 
particularly  in  country  parts  remote  from 
the  larger  factories,  and  in .  the  Southern 
States.  Billies  carrying  twelve  spindles,  to 
spin  fourteen  cuts  to  the  pound,  or  by  spin- 
ning a  second  time,  twenty  cuts,  were  made 
and  sold  in  Philadelphia  for  $48  each,  by 
Joseph  Bamford,  5  Filbert  st.,  who  also 
manufactured  machinery  for  large  establitih- 
ments.  Nearly  every  second  farm  house 
had  also  its  hand-loom.  We  learn  from 
letters  written  this  year  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
Genl.  Kosciusko,  and  to  Mr.  Melish,  whose 
"Travels"  showed  the  same  system  of 
household  industry  to  pervade  the  Western 
States,  that  he  employed  a  carding  maohine 
costing  $60,  and  worked  by  a  girl  twelve 


years  old,  a  spinning  machine,  for  wool,  of 
six  spindles,  which  cost  $10,  another  tpin* 
ning  machine  of  twelve  spindles,  costiflg 
about  $25,  for  cotton,  and  a  loom  with  flying 
shuttle,  weaving  its  twenty  yards  a  day. 
This  machinery,  which  cost  him  $150, 
worked  by  two  women  and  two  girls,  wa< 
more  than  sufiScient  to  make  the  necessary 
coarse  fabrics  for  his  farms,  some  2000  yards 
annually.  Many  private  families  did  mach 
more  than  he  in  that  way,  and  ho  soon  after 
doubled  the  number  of  his  spindles.  The 
British  Parliament  this  year  rewarded  with 
grants  of  five  thousand  pounds  each,  Mr. 
Samuel  Crompton,  the  inventor  of  the  mole 
spinner,  and  Mr.  Wright,  the  inventor  of 
the  double  mule.  The  spindles  in  Great 
Britain  at  this  time  were  between  four  and 
five  miUlons. 
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Moodj,  of  Amesbarj,  to  build  the  machine  (which  they  patented  in 
1815),  and  with  the  first  efficient  American  power  loom  proceeded  to 
carry  oat  their  project,  at  Waltham,  where  thej  erected  a  cotton  mill 
the  ensuing  year. 

Some  eight  or  ten  patents  were  issued  this  year  for  looms  of  Tarious 
kinds,  including  one  to  John  Thorp,  of  Providence  (March  28),  for  a  hand 
and  power  loom;  to  Cyrus  Shepherd,  Philadelphia  (April  27),  for  a 
water  loom ;    and   one  to  J.  and   Rozanna  Sizer,  New  London,  Ct. 
(Oct  21),  for  a  loom  for  weaving  feathered  cloth.     Patents  were  also 
granted  to  Enoch  Leonard,  of  Canton,  Mass.  (Jan.  6),  for  making  steel 
from  pig-iron ;  two  to  Morris  B.  Belknap,  Greenfield,  Mass.  (Jan.  16  and 
Jnne  13),  for  a  machine  for  cutting  files  and  sickles,  which  cut  from  five 
to  six  dozen  twelve  inch  files  daily ;  also  to  Charles  Hesser  and  A'mos 
Paxson,  of  Philadelphia  (April  11),  and  to   William   T.  James,   of 
Greenwich,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.  (Nov.   19),   for  file  cutting.     The 
latter  was  put  in    operation  at  Union   village,   where   an   ingenious 
manufactory  of  files  and  of  cast  steel  existed  at  this  time.     Files  were 
also  extensively  made  in  Philadelphia.     Charles  Whitlow,  ^cw  York 
(Jan.    11),   for  a  plant    applicable    to   various  uses;    Uri   K.    Hill, 
New  York  (Feb.   7),  types  for  music;   Daniel  Waldron,  New  York 
(March  4),  manufacturing  fish  glue  (icthyocolla)  ;  Mellen  Battle,  Herki- 
mer, N.  Y.  (March  27),  a  rotary  steam  engine ;  William  Dunn,  Boston 
(April   1),  preparing  magnesia ;   Elkanah    Cobb,   Georgetown,  D.   C. 
(April    29),    making    blankets ;    Robert  U.    Richards,    Norfolk,   Ct. 
(May  23),  manufacturing  boots  and  shoes  with  wooden  pegs,  screws, 
etc. ;  E.  Hazzard  and  Joseph  White,  Philadelphia  (May  25),  cutting 
fcfcrews ;  James  Howell,  Philadelphia  (June  11),  rolling  wire ;  also  to  J. 
T.  &  Thomas  Walden,  New  York  (Oct.  6),  and  to  John  J.  Staples, 
^P^lusbing,  N.  Y.  (Oct.  31),  for  drawing  wire;  E.  Gordon,  Philadelphia 
CJxxTLQ  26),  a  rolling  press  for  edge  tools ;  Richard  Marden,  New  York 
C  -«A^g.  21),  manufacturing  oil  of  vitriol ;  William  Edwards,  Northampton, 
ass.,  three  patents,  viz.  (Oct.  19),  one  for  tanning,  and  one  for  the  roller 
r  preparing  leather,  and  (Dec.  30)  one  for  tanning  sole  leather.     These 
<Te  all  capital  improvements  of  Mr.  Edwards.     The  rolling  machine, 
articularly,  is  still  in  use  in  nearly  its  original  form,  and  gives  to  leather 
e  finishing  process,  by  which  it  acquires  that  smoothness  of  surface  and 
lidity  of  texture  peculiar  to  hammered  leather. 

Congress  authorized,  January  2d,  four  ships  of  war,  of  seventy-four 

^^^    goi^  each,  six  of  forty-four  guns,  and  six  sloops  of  war,  to  be 

built,  equipped,  and  commissioned,  and  as  many  sloops  or  armed 

essels  as  the  public  service  might  require  on  the  lakes,  to  be  procured, 
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equipped,  and  commissioned.  An  appropriation  of  $100,000  was  mtde 
for  the  erection  of  a  public  dockyard  for  the  repair  of  pablic  vessels. 
The  President  was  also  empowered,  July  5th,  to  caose  to  be  bailt  as  maoT 
barges,  not  less  than  forty-seven  feet  long,  capable  of  carrying  heavy  gnus, 
as  the  service  might  require. 

A  second  series  of  the  "  Emporium  of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  commenced 
in  May  of  the  last  year,  under  the  conduct  of  Dr.  John  Redman  Coxe^ 
Professor  of  Cliemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  began, 
in  February,  to  be  managed  by  Dr.  Thomas   Cooper,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Mineralogy,  in  Dickinson  College, 
Pennsylvania.     It  was  devoted  to  the  publication  of  practical  papen 
on  manufactures  and  the  arts  from  the  more  scarce  and  Toluminoos 
among  foreign  publications,  and  of  original  essays,  many  of  them  by  the 
editor.     It  was  the  means  of  diffusing  much  scientific  and   practictl 
information,  particularly  in   relation  to  the  chemical  and   mctallorgie 
arts,  at  a  time  when  it  was  needed  to  enable  American  manufactures 
to  participate  in  the  progress  of  science,  then   becoming  a  powerful 
auxiliary  to  practical  knowledge  in  other  countries.     The  prospectus  of 
Professor  Cooper  advanced  a  number  of  strong  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  cncouragetnent  of  manufactures,  as  a  means  of  supplying  a  home 
market   for  agriculture,  and  of  lessening   the  dependence    upon,  and 
indebtedncf!s  to  foreign  manufactures.     Protecting  duties,  to  aid  their 
introduction,  and  afford  a  reasonable  safety  to  capital  and  industry,  he 
regarded  as  expedient,  a  position  wliich  he  appears  afterward  to  have 
abandoned,  when,  as  President  of  Columbia  College,  South  Carolina,  be 
became  one  of  the  ablest  chjunpions  of  a  free  trade  system. 

The  Archives  of  Useful  Knowledge,  edited  by  Dr.  James  Mease,  of 
Philadelphia,  which  completed  its  third  volume  this  year,  also  performed 
a  useful  service  as  an  instructor  in  science  and  the  practical  arts. 

There  were  at  this  date,  as  appears  by  petitions  and  communications 
addressed  to  Congress  by  Joseph  Revere,  of  Boston,  and  Levi  Hollinirs- 
worth,  of  Maryland,  asking  for  a  duty  on  copper  imported  in  sheets  and 
bolts,  tliree  manufactories  of  sheet  copper,  bolts,  rods,  spikes,  etc. ;  those 
of  the  Messrs.  Revere,  which  made  about  three  tons  per  week,  the  Gun- 
powder Copper  Works  of  Mr.  lloUingsworth,  ten  miles  from  Baltimore, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Livingston,  in  Xew  York.  The  last  two  were  capable 
of  making  each  about  100  tons  per  annum.  They  could  each  doable  the 
amount  of  their  product  if  it  were  warranted.  The  quantity  of  crude 
copper  annually  imported  was  about  four  hundred  tons,  chiefly  from  the 
western  coast  of  South  America,  Buenos  Ayres,  Caraccas,  Mexico,  aid 
the  Levant 

An  act  was  passed,  February  26,  imposing  a  datj  on-  iron  wira  in- 
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ported  equal  to  that  on  iron,  steel,  or  brass,  and  otlier  manufactures  of 
iron. 

Mr.  Tench  Coxe  completed,  May  1,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  conformably  to  a  resolution  of  Congress,  a  digest  of  the 
census  returns  on  the  subject  of  manufactures  iii  1810.  A  careful  estimate 
of  all  the  facts  within  his  knowledge,  convinced  him  that,  notwithstanding 
an  interrupted  importation  of  certain  raw  materials,  the  several  branches 
of  manufactures  had  advanced,  since  the  autumn  of  1810,  at  the  full  rate 
of  twenty  per  cent.-  The  whole  population,  taken  at  8,000,000  of 
persons,  he  estimated  would  produce  in  the  current  year  an  aggregate 
value  of  manufactures,  exclusive  of  doubtful  articles,  of  $200,000,000,  or 
£45,000,000  sterling.  The  State  of  New  York  had  partaken  most 
largely  in  the  increase,  especially  by  her  joint  stock  companies,  and  by 
reason  of  emigration  from  the  Eastern  States.  The  general  result 
furnished  a  gratifying  comparison  with  the  product  of  English  manufac- 
tures, which,  in  1787,  when  the  population  of  England  alone  was  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  United  States  at  this  time,  or  8,500,000, 
were  computed  at  $266,000,000.  This  state  of  manufactures  had  been 
in  a  great  measure  attained  by  the  United  States  in  the  thirty  years  since 
the  completion  of  its  independence,  and  with  only  an  incidental  support 
from  government,  while  England  had  been  hundreds  of  years  progressing 
*ader  many  forms  of  governmental  aid. 

A  sample  of  sugar,  made  from  the  butternut  or  white  walnut  tree,  by 
Jonathan  Pearson  and  Moses  P.  Gray,  of  Epsom,  N.  H.,  was  presented 
to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate 
of  one  and  a  quarter  pounds  from  nine  quarts  of  sap,  or  greater  than 
that  of  the  sugar  maple.  The  trustees  recommended  a  critical  test  of 
the  sugar-producing  qualities  of  the  white  walnut,  sugar  having  be- 
came scarce  and  dear. 

Congress  imposed,  July  24,  the  following  internal  duties  to  be  paid 
tiering  the  war,  and  until  the  expiration  of  one  year  Uiereafter,  viz:  on 
^^1  public  and  private  carriages,  annual  rates  varying  from  two  to  twenty 
dollars  each,  on  all  sugars  refined  in  the  United  States,  four  cents  a 
l>ound,  with  the  privilege  of  drawbacks  on  exportation  to  the  amount 
^f  $12 ;  on  sales  at  auction,  one  per  cent.,  except  on  sales  of  ships  or 
"Vessels,  which  was  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent. ;  on  stills  or  other  ifnple- 
'^ents   employed  in  distilling  domestic  materials,  a  change  from  nine 
c^nts  per  gallon  on  the  capacity  of  the  still,  for  every  two  weeks,  to  one 
hundred  and  eight  cents  a  year — half  these  rates  when  employed  in  distill- 
ing roots ;  upon  stills  employed  on  foreign  materials,  the  rate  was  from 
twenty-five  cents  per  month  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  cents  per  annum 
tor  each  gallon  of  the  capacity.     In  all  cases  in  which  steam  was  cm- 
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ployed,  the  rates  were  doable.     Duties  were  also  laid,  Augast  2,  on  all 
bank  and  promissory  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  etc. 

An  impost  duty  of  twenty  cents  on  the  bushel  of  fifty-six  lbs.  was  laid, 
July  27,  on  all  foreign  salt  imported  during  the  same  period,  and  a 
bounty  of  twenty  cents  a  barrel  on  pickled  fish  exported,  together  with 
an  allowance  of  $2.40  to  $4  per  ton,  according  to  size,  to  vessels  engaged 
in  the  bank  or  cod  fisheries.  This  act  was  continued  indefinitely  in  1816, 
and  while  in  force  greatly  promoted  the  manufacture  of  salt,  which,  since 
the  duty  was  taken  off,  in  1807,  had  sold  in  New  York  from  fifty  cents 
to  one  dollar  a  bushel  for  Turks  island.  The  mannfactnre  was  much 
extended  in  Massachusetts,  which  state,  after  the  repeal  of  the  former 
duty,  had  exempted  its  salt  works  from  taxation.  The  increased  price  of 
salt,  occasioned  by  the  war,  and  the  inability  to  obtain  it  from  the  New 
York  salines,  led  this  year  to  the  first  manufacture  of  salt  on  the  Cone- 
maugh  and  Kiskiminetas,  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  William  John- 
ston succeeded  in  penetrating  the  solid  rock,  on  the  bank  of  the  Cone- 
maugh,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loyalhanna,  where  numerous  salt  springs 
indicated  a  supply,  and  at  the  depth  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  struck  an 
abundant  fountain.  Having  erected  furnaces,  pans,  and  other  apparatus, 
he  was  soon  able  to  make  about  thirty  bushels  daily,  which  sold  at  a  high 
price,  and  induced  many  others  to  engage  in  the  business.  The  pumps 
were  at  first  worked  by  horse  powCT,  and  afterward  by  small  steam 
engines.  The  salt  works  of  Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  in  1810,  consisted  of 
125  blocks,  with  1,010  kettles,  and  produced  435,840  bushels  of  salt 
The  state  was  this  year  estimated  to  yield  700,000  bushels.  Salina 
village  contained  eighty  salt  works  or  houses,  and  Liverpool,  three  miles 
below,  thirty-five  salt  works,  in  addition  to  the  middle  works,  and  some 
detached  ones. 

Pittsburg,  in  addition  to  large  quantities  of  ironmongery  and  coarse 
hardware,  japanned  and  tinwares,  white  metal  buttons,  etc.,  made  for  the 
western  country,  contained  at  this  time  five  glass  factories  in  the  town, 
producing  flint  and  green  glass  to  the  amount  of  $160,000;  two  large 
iron  foundries  (McClurg's  &  Beelen's),  which  cast  about  six  hundred  tons 
a  year,  worth  $54,000,  and  a  small  one  for  casting  butt-hinges,  carried  on 
by  Mr.  Price  ;  an  extensive  edge  tool  and  cutlery  manufactory,  by  Brown, 
Barker  &  Butler ;  a  steam  manufactory  of  shovels,  spades,  scythes,  etc., 
by  Foster  &  Murray ;  one  rolling  mill,  by  C.  Cowan,  erected  this  year, 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000  ;  a  lock  and  coffee  mill  factory,  commenced  the 
last  year  by  James  Patterson,  an  Englishman ;  a  factory  for  files  and  door 
handles,  etc.,  by  Updegraff ;  two  steam  engine  works,  Stockhoase's  and 
Rogers  &  Tustin's ;  one  steel  furnace,  by  Tuper  &  McKowan ;  a  wool  card* 
ing  machine  factory,  by  James  Cummins  ]  one  woolen  factory,  by 
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Arthurs ;  one  flannel  and  blanket  factory,  by  George  Cochrane ;  one 
cloth  steam  machine  factory,  by  Isaac  Wickersbam ;  two  manufactories 
of  stirrup  irons  and  bridle  bits ;  one  wheel  iron  factory,  by  Stevenson  & 
Youard  ;  one  wire  mill,  by  Eichbaum  &  Sons ;  one  button  factory,  by 
Reuben  Neal ;  one  knitting  needle  factory,  by  Fritby  &  Pratt ;  two  silver 
platers,  B.  Kindrichs  and  Mr.  Ayers ;  a  morocco  factory,  by  Scully  & 
Graham  ;  one  white  lead  factory,  by  Beelen ;  a  suspender  factory,  by  Wm. 
Gore ;  one  brass  foundry ;  three  coopers ;  a  trunk  factory,  by  I.  M.  Stevens ; 
a  brush  factory,  Blair's ;  six  saddle  factories ;  two  breweries ;  a  steam 
flax  mill ;  a  ropewalk,  by  John  Irwin  &  Co. ;  eleven  copper  factories ;  and 
three  plane  factories.  The  curriers'  knives,  made  in  Philadelphia,  were 
declared  by  the  curriers  to  be  equal  to  the  best  imported. 

The  first  Stereotyping  in  America  was  done  this  year  in  New  York, 
by  D.  &  G.  Bruce,  at  their  foundry,  William  street,  near  Exchange  Place, 
aud  also  by  John  Watts,  who  issued  the  Assembly  of  Divines'  Catechism, 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  issue  of  the  American  press  from  stereotype 
plates.  The  Messrs.  Bruce,  in  1815,  stereotyped  the  first  Bible  in 
America. 

A  manufactory  of  blacklead  Pencils,  of  excellent  quality,  was  in  opera- 
tion at  Granville,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.  The  manufacture  was 
commenced  in  New  York  city,  within  four  or  five  years  after,  at  which 
date  graphite,  or  Plumbago,  was  stated,  by  Professor  Cleveland,  to  exist 
in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  North  Carolina.  The 
mountains  of  Essex  and  Clinton  co.,  N.  Y.,  were  known  to  have  nearly 
inexhaustible  quantities,  and  Ticonderoga  now  makes  many  tons  of  black 
lead  yearly. 

Essex  county  at  this  time  had  fifteen  bloomeries  for  making  bar  iron, 
besides  several  anchor  shops,  trip  hammers,  etc.  Extensive  iron  works 
SLud  a  woolen  factory  were  this  year  erected  on  the  Au  Sable,  at  Keese- 
^^ille,  four  miles  west  of  Lake  Champlain,  by  Richard  and  Oliver  Keese 
^  nd  John  W.  Anderson.  These  and  neighboring  works  in  the  Adirondac 
i"cgion,  have  produced  iron  of  a  superior  quality,  much  of  which  has 
t>een  made  into  nails,  horse-shoes,  edge-tools,  machinery,  and  merchant 
iiron  direct  from  the  ore.  Ticonderoga  at  this  time  contained  a  broom 
'^^^anufftctory,  carried  by  water,  by  which  one  man  made  one  hundred 
1> rooms  daily. 

The  town  of  Scipio,  Cayuga  county,  produced  about  2,500  skeins  of 
^^^ing  silk.  The  white  mulberry  was  introduced  there,  by  Samuel 
^hifjaey,  at  its  first  settlement.  During  the  war,  about  this  time,  he  sold 
®®Wing  giik  to  the  amount  of  $600  in  a  year. 

The  charter  of  the  East  Jndia  Company  having  expired,  the  trade  with 
13 
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British  India  was  thrown  open  to  the  pnblic  nnder  certain  restrictions. 
The  caltiyation  of  cotton  in  that  country,  for  exportation,  had  for  manj 
years  been  encoaraged  by  the  British  pablic.  In  Tiew  of  a  rapture  with 
the  United  States,  in  1809,  these  efforts  were  renewed  by  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  other  agencies,  with  such  energy  as  to  produce  an  exportation 
of  thirty  millions  of  pounds  to  England,  but  were  again  relaxed  on  the  re- 
sumption of  commerce  with  the  United  States.  During  the  present  year, 
American  cleaning  machines  were  introduced  at  Tinniyally,  in  the 
Camotic,  where  a  Mr.  Hughes  had  succeeded  in  producing  Bourbon 
cotton,  with  more  success  than  in  Bengal  Experimental  farms, 
established  five  years  after  by  the  government  of  Madras,  demonstrated 
the  possibility  of  raising  cotton  of  fair  quality  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  sea. 

The  average  price  of  cotton  at  its  place  of  exportation  in  the  United 
States  was  this  year  twelve  cents  per  pound,  including  all  kinds,  and  the 
quantity  exported  was  about  19,400,000  lbs.  The  low  price  of  material, 
and  the  high  price  of  manufactured  cotton,  was  favorable  to  the  increase 
and  profits  of  manufacturers. 

The  manufacture  of  woolen  cloths  continued  to  engage  a  large  share 
of  attention.  Many  factories  were  employed  upon  army  and  navy 
cloths,  blankets,  negro  cloths,  and  other  coarse  fabrics,  but  the  manufac- 
ture of  broadcloths  received  an  increased  amount  of  attention.  Mr. 
Rapp's  colony,  at  Harmony,  Pa.,  had,  two  years  before,  a  flock  of  one 
thousand  sheep,  one-third  of  them  merinos,  and  manufactured  broad  and  ' 
narrow  cloths,  considered  as  good  as  any  made  in  England.  They  could 
sell  their  best  broadcloths,  as  fast  as  made,  at  ten  dollars  a  yard.  The 
Society  then  consisted  of  eight  hundred  persons,  and  had  increased,  by 
extraordinary  industry,  its  original  stock,  since  1804,  from  $20,000  to 
$220,000. 

An  extensive  broadcloth  factory  was  this  year  erected  at  Walcottville, 
Ct.,  in  which  Governor  Walcott  of  that  state  was  a  principal  owner. 
Another  manufactory  of  woolen  cloths  was  established  at  Goshen,  in  the 
same  county,  by  Louis  M.  Norton,  and  two  associates,  with  a  capital  of 
$6,000,  of  which  upward  of  one  half  was  expended  in  its  erection.  They 
purchased  wool  at  $1.50  per  pound,  and  sold  broadcloths,  which,  at  the 
present  day,  would  probably  not  bring  over  one  dollar  per  yard,  for 
eight  to  twelve  dollars,  one  invoice  of  178^  yards,  having  sold  for  the 
sum  of  $1,769.33,  arid  another,  of  255  yards,  for  $2,551. 15,  or  upwards  of 
ten  dollars  a  yard.  Notwithstanding  the  high  prices  obtained  for  their 
cloth,  this  little  factory  did  not  long  survive  the  peace,  and  in  commorm. 
with  many  others,  succumbed  to  the  immense  influx  of  English  clothe 
which  followed.     It  settled  up,  with  the  loss  of  its  capital  and  three  times 
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as  much  more.  Indeed,  the  charge  of  extortion,  afterward  advanced 
against  the  manafactarers  of  this  period,  on  account  of  the  prices  obtained 
for  their  manufactures,  had  probably  little  foundation  in  fact,  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  raw  materials,  labor  and  expenses,  having  been 
greater  than  in  the  price  of  cloth.  Broadcloths  rose  the  next  year  to 
fourteen  dollars  per  yard,  and  during  the  war  were  as  high  as  eighteen 
dollars  a  yard,  but  wool  also  advanced  in  the  next  year  to  three  and 
four  dollars  a  pound,  and  indigo  to  four  dollars  a  pound.  As  the  labor 
of  mechanics  was  scarce,  because  everywhere  employed  to  the  utmost, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  percentage  of  profits  was  not  increased 
Id  a  ratio  with  the  price  of  cloths,  and  that  manufacturers  generally, 
throughout  the  war,  did  not  make  greater  profits  than  the  mercantile 
and  agricultural  classes,  by  whom  the  charge  was  preferred.  But  the 
profits  of  all  were  large,  and  the  general  prosperity  great 

Another  woolen  factory  was  built  in  Goshen,  during  the  war,  and  the 

cloths  made  by  the  two  factories,  though  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the 

present  day,  obtained  considerable  local  reputation  for  durability,  fineness, 

and  elegance  of  style.     The  county  (Litchfield),  in  1819,  contained  eight 

woolen  and  four  cotton  factories,  fifty  carding  machines,  and  forty-six 

cloth  dressing  establishments.     It  was  also  the  seat  of  an  extensive  iron 

manufacture,   having  thirty-nine  forges,  many  of  them  large,  beside 

various  minor  branches  of  industry. 

One  of  the  earliest  broadcloth  mills  in  Massachusetts  was  about  this 
'^ime  erected  by  E.  H.  Derby,  of  Salem,  who,  two  years  before,  shipped 
^t  Lisbon  a  flock  of  eleven  hundred  merino  sheep,  of  the  Montarco  breed, 
of  which  two-thirds  reached  New  York,  and  were  sent  to  his  farm  at 
TTen  Hills,  near  Boston.  A  company  was  incorporated  for  the  manu- 
facture of  woolens,  at  Billingham,  Mass.,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000. 
IThe  woolen  manufactures  of  the  country  were  still  insufficient  to  meet 
^^he  sudden  demand  for  articles  suitable  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  the 
government  was  compelled,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to  purchase  of 
foreign  manufacturers,  chiefly  British,  at  the  current  high  prices,  naval 
^nd  army  cloths,  blankets,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  $593,076.  Large 
'Quantities  also  found  entrance  into  the  country  through  clandestine 
^:hannels. 

Cotton  was  this  year  manufactured  by  Phineas  Whiting  and  Josiah 
Fletcher,  in  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  the  eastern  part  of  which  is  now  the 
city  of  Lowell.  They  erected,  at  a  cost  of  about  $3,000,  a  large  wooden 
factory,  on  the  Concord  river,  at  Wamesit  Falls,  and  five  years  after 
transferred  the  building  and  water  privilege  to  Thomas  Hurd,  who 
erected  a  brick  edifice,  and  converted  both  into  a  woolen  factory,  which 
ran  fifty  power  looms,  and  in  1826  was  burned  and  rebuilt  on  a  larger 
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scale.  In  1828  it  became  the  property  of  the  Middlesex  OompaDj,  and 
Fletcher,  Whiting  &  Go.  transferred  their  bosinesa  to  Northbridge, 
Worcester  conntj. 

The  most  interesting  erent  of  this  year  was  the  incorporation,  in 
Febmary,  of  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  comple- 
tion,  late  in  the  year,  of  a  cotton  manufactory  at  Waltham,  Mass., 
with  about  serenteen  hundred  spindles,  in  which  the  successful  use  of  the 
power  loom  and  all  the  operations  for  converting  raw  cotton  into  finished 
cloth,  were  for  the  first  time  introduced  in  this  country,  and  probably  In 
the  world.  Cotton  mills  in  the  United  States  up  to  this  time  had  been 
principally  for  spinning,  the  wearing  being  done  elsewhere,  in  hand 
looms,  and  in  England  the  power  looms  were  used  in  separate  establish- 
ments. This  enterprise,  from  which  the  cotton  manufacture  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  United  States  dates  its  origin,  was  mainly  due,  as  we  learn 
from  a  pamphlet  sent  us  by  its  author,  the  late  Hon.  Nathan  Appleton, 
to  the  genius  and  and  energy  of  Francis  C.  Lowell,  Esq.^  To  that 
portion  of  Chelmsford,  whither  his  associates  afterward  transferred  their 
operations,  the  name  of  Lowell  was  given  by  them  after  his  death,  as  a 
fitting  acknowledgement  of  his  agency  in  the  undertaking.  Mr.  Appleton, 
whose  long  connexion  with  the  cotton  manufacture  began  here,  was 
associated  with  the  enterprise  from  the  first,  and  was  an  original  stock- 
holder to  the  amount  of  $5,000.  The  stock  of  $400,000,  only  one-fourth 
of  which  was  designed  for  immediate  use,  was  principally  taken  by  Mr. 
Lowell,  Patrick  Tracy  Jackson,  of  Boston,  an  enterprising  merchant, 
who  relinquished  trade  to  take  the  management  of  the  concern,  and  the 
brothers  of  Mr.  Jackson.  The  company  purchased  the  water  power  of 
Bemis's  paper  mill  at  Waltham,  and  built  the  factory  originally  for  the 
purpose  of  weaving  cotton  fabrics  by  the  power  loom.  It  was,  however, 
deemed  more  profitable  to  do  their  own  spiuning,  and  the  mill  was. 
started  for  that  purpose.  The  power  loom,  already  referred  to  as  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Lowell,  was  added  in  the  following  year,  and  worked 
quite  successfully  from  the  first.  The  engineer  department  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Paul  Moody,  a  machinist  of  acknowledged  skill.  The  loom,  which 
was  the  principal  feature  of  this  establishment,  was  found  to  differ 
considerably  from  English  power  looms.  "  The  principal  movement  was 
by  a  cam,  revolving  with  an  eccentric  motion,  which  has  since  given 
place  to  the  crank  motion,  now  universally  used ;  some  other  minor 
improvements  have  since  been  introduced,  mostly  tending  to  give  it 
increased  speed."  The  patent  dressing  machine  of  Horrocks,  of  Stock- 
port, England,  of  which  Mr.  Lowell  had  procured  a  drawing,  was  added 

(1)  Introdaotion  of  the  Power  Loom  and  Origin  of  Lowell,  by  Nathan  Appleton.— 
LowU,  1S6S. 
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88  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  power  loom,  and  received  essential 
improvements,  which  more  than  doubled  its  efficiency.  It  is  still  in  ase. 
The  stop  motion  for  winding  on  the  beams  for  dressing,  also  originated 
with  this  company.  Other  valuable  improvements  were  made  in  the 
machinery,  of  which  the  most  important  was  the  double  speeder,  to 
regulate  the  movements  of  the  fly-frame  in  filling  the  spool,  for  which 
Mr.  Lowell  performed  the  nicest  mathematical  calculations.  This,  with 
other  improved  mechanism,  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Moody,  and  patented 
in  1819,  and  the  two  following  years.  It  gave  rise  to  several  suits  at  law 
for  infringement  of  the  patent. 

The  description  of  goods  first  made  by  this  company,  at  Waltham, 
was  heavy  unbleached  sheetings  of  No.   14  yarn,  thirty-seven  inches 
wide,  forty-four  picks  to  the  inch,  and  in  weight  something  less  than 
three  yards  to  the  pound.     They  were  of  the  kind  which  has  since  formed 
the  staple  of  American  cotton  manufactures  for  domestic  use  and  expor- 
tation.    They  were  offered  at  the  only  shop  for  the  sale  of  domestic  goods, 
then  kept  in  Boston,  that  of  Mr.  Isaac  Bowers,  on  Comhill,  but  though 
praised,  they  found  no  purchasers.*     They  were  then  sent  to  the  store 
of  B.  C.  Ward  &  Co.,  importers  of  British  goods,  of  which  Mr.  Appleton 
was  the  capitalist,  and  by  them  were  offered  at  auction,  through  a  Mr. 
Porsaith,  who  sold  them  rapidly  for  something  over  thirty  cents,  at  which 
they  long  continued  to  be  sold.     B.  C.  Ward  &  Co.  became  the  selling 
agents  of  the  Company  at  the  low  commission  of  one  per  cent.,  which 
continued  to  be  the  established  rate  when  large  sales  had  made  it  highly 
profitable.     Mr.  Lowell   died   in  1817,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  after 
liaving  introduced  into  the  Waltham  factory,  of  which  he  was  the  inform- 
ing  soul,  all  the  arrangements  for  the  complete  manufacture  of  cotton 
ciloth  in  the  same  building.     The  system  introduced  by  him,  including 
crareful  provision  for  the  moral  character  of  the  operatives,  is  still  pre- 
served in  many  of  its  details.     His  partners  and  associates  were  also  men 
of  great  talent  and  energy. 

A  cotton  mill  was  built  this  year  at  Plympton,  Mass.,  and  another  at 
Infield,  which  was  sold,  in  1821,  to  D.  &  A.  Smith,  and  having  been 
•nrned  in  1836,  and  rebuilt,  became,  in  1852,  the  property  of  the  Swift 
tiver  Company,  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods.  The  manufac- 
'ire  of  cotton  and  wool  cards  was  also  commenced  at  Enfield,  and  con- 
inued  until  1851,  when  it  was  removed  to  Holyoke.  "Quobbin  Whet- 
stones" had  been  a  principal  article  of  export  since  1790.     The  Franklin 

(1)  In  the  New  York  Exhibition  of  1S5.3-4,  thirty-three  and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  the 

'*"^f'  Hagersun    exhibited   a   specimen   of  same  quality  could  be  bought,  in  1854,  fot 

^ritiah  calico,  parcbaeed  in  Boston  by  him,  three  and  a  half  cents  a  yard,  such  had  beev 

^  1S13,  at  eighty.five  cents  a  yard.    It  was  the  progress  in  manafacturing  skill. 
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Manafacturing  Company,  at  Franklin,  Mass.,  was  also  incorporated — 
capital  $200,000. 

The  cotton  mills  of  ProTidence  and  its  vicinity  were  at  this  time 
running  about  120,000  spindles,  and  made  about  11,000  lbs.  of  yam 
weekly      They  consumed  6,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  in  a  year. 

In  Baltimore  and  vicinity,  where  the  marshals  reported  eleven  cotton 
mills,  with  9,000  spindles,  in  1810,  preparations  were  making  to  run 
1,500  to  2,000  more,  before  1st  January.  Messrs.  Worthington,  Jessop, 
Cheston,  and  others,  took  up  water  rights  on  Gwinn's  Falls,  for  the 
erection  of  the  Calverton  mills,  four  miles  west  of  the  city.  A  large 
woolen  factory  was  about  this  time  erected  at  the  same  place  by  the 
Franklin  Company.  A  paper  mill  had  been  in  operation  there  since  1802. 
The  Athenian  Society  of  Baltimore  sold,  the  last  year,  American  goods 
to  the  value  of  $80,893. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  a  large  amount  of  capital  had,  for  a  number 
of  years  past,  been  annually  invested  in  turnpike  roads,  toll-bridges, 
water  companies,  banks,  etc.,  through  the  medium  of  joint  stock  com- 
panies. About  one  hundred  and  eighty  turnpike  companies,  exclusive 
of  several  whose  charters  had  expired,  had  been  incorporated  previous 
to  the  middle  of  April  of  this  year.  This  business  having  been,  found 
to  be  somewhat  overdone,  the  circumstances  of  the  country  directed 
enterprise  as  strongly  toward  corporate  associations  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  Among  the  objects,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  wool 
greatly  predominated.  Tlfe  following  charters  were  granted  this  year, 
under  the  general  manufacturing  law  of  1811.  To  the  Manlius  Cotton 
and  Woolen,  Litchfield  Iron,  Ulster,  Stamford,  Fishkill  Woolen,  Pine 
Grove  Woolen,  Whitestown  Cotton  and  Woolen,  Western  Woolen  and 
Linen,  Paris  Friendly  Woolen  and  Cotton,  Broome  Glass,  Schenando  Cot- 
ton, Paris  Farmer's  Woolen,  Broome  County,  New  York  Eagle,  Verbank 
Woolen,  Homer  Cotton,  Beekman  Cotton,  Hanover  Cotton,  Salisbury, 
Susquehanna  Cotton  and  Woolen,  Otsego  Cotton,  Glen's  Falls,  Burling- 
ton, Eagle  Cotton,  Elm  Grove  Woolen  and  Cotton,  Ticonderoga  Iron, 
and  Wharton  Creek  Manufacturing  Companies,  Societies,  and  Associa- 
tions. Special  charters  were  also  given  to  the  Flushing  Manufactur- 
ing,  the  TJrtica  Whittlowi,  the   Otsego   Card   and   Wire,*  the   Lake 


(1)  A  manufaotoiy  of  wood  screw*  went 
into  operation  this  year  near  the  Coboea 
Bridge,  in  Watervliet,  Albany  county,  and 
opposite  Lansingburg.  A  set  of  machinery, 
invented  by  a  self-tanght  mechanic,  Wm.  C. 
Penniman,  and  driven  by  water  power,  wa« 
erected  to  draw  the  wire,  which  had  been 
previously  imported,  and  thus  to  furnish  the 


screws  from  iron  in  the  bar.     The  company 
was  incorporated   with    adequate    capitat 
A  bell  foundry  and  brass  works  in  tho  towiv 
made  brass  cannon  on  contract  for  the  Stat^ 
of  Connecticut,  and  a  considerable  rariet^ 
of  other  works,  as  plated  wares,  snrreyorlr 
compasses,  etc.,  of  superior  quality. — Spm/' 
forcTi  OoMttteer, 
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Champlain  Steamboat,  the  Datchess  County  Marble,  the  CanaDdaigaa 
Mechanics',  the  New  York  Commission,  and  the  AUeghanj  Coal  Com- 
panies. 

The  following  were  included  in  a  list  of  a  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
patents  issued  this  year.     To  Stephen  Dempsey,  New  York  (Feb.  4),  for 
acetate  of  copper;  Geo.  W.  Robinson,  Attleboro,  Mass.  (March  17), 
for  brass,  copper,  and  composition  nails ;  Jacob  Perkins,  Newburyport, 
Mass.  (March  23),  two  patents,  one  for  bank  vault  locks,  and  one  for 
manufacturing  the  shanks  of  screws.     Five  other  patents  were  given 
for  cutting  and  making  screws,  two  of  them  to  Abel  Stowell,  Worcester, 
Mass.    (Feb.  4  and  July  15),  for  making  and  finishing  the  heads  of 
screws.     The  othera  were  to  Jacob  Sloat,  of  Ramapo  Cove,  N.  Y.* 
(May  4) ;  John  Hames,  Richmond,  Ya.  (Dec.  30) ;  and  A.  Burnham 
&nd  T.  S.  Barnum,  Sharon,  Ct.  (Dec.  31).     J.  Perkins  received,  in  con- 
nection with  G.  Murray,  of  Philadelphia,  another  patent  (June  25),  for 
an  improvement  on  Perkins'  dies ;  and  another  (June  29),  for  a  copper 
and  steel  plate  printing  press.     Three  other  patents  for  printing  presses 
were  taken  by  William  Elliot,  New  York  (Feb.  17) ;  printing  press  and 
ink  distributor,  Zach.  Mills,  Hartford,  Ct.  (Feb.  26),  and  Daniel  Pierson, 
Kewburyport,  Mass.  (July  16)  ;  Daniel  Pettebone,  Philadelphia  (May  6), 
plane  irons  and  scythes  ;  T.  Norton  and  G.  Biddis,  Milford,  Pa.  (April  15)f 
carding,  spinning,  and  roping.     This  machine  carded  and   spun  wool 
at  one  operation,  without  making  it  into  rolls,  and  at  the  rate  of  a  pound 
in  twenty -five  minutes,  with  seventeen  flyers,  in  its  imperfect  state,  before 
it  was  patented.     Thomas  Blanchard,  Sutton,  Mass.  (May  4),  horizontal 
shearing  machine ;  William  Shotwell  and  Artliur  Kinder,  of  New  York 
^July  23  and  Nov.  4),  for  hair  cloth,  spun  from  the  liair  of  neat  cattle. 
"The  patentees  had  in  operation  at  Rah  way,  N.  J.,  early  in  the  ensuing 
^ear,  a  large  factory  for  making  coarse  fabrics  called  TauHno  cloth  and 
rpets,  from  the  hair  of  cows  and   oxen,  with  a  small   admixture  of 
iheep's  wool.     They  had  a  capital  of  $400,000,  and  in  the  infancy  of  the 
nsiness  were  capable  of  making  five  hundred  yards  of  cloth  daily.     It 
as  continued  a  number  of  years.     Hez,  Steele,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  (Sept.  8), 
aper  hangings   with   satin   ground ;    John   Warely,   Albany,   N.   Y. 

directly  and  indirectly  to  Dearly  eight 
hundred  por^juns.  Dater's  Works,  two  miles 
above,  with  six  forge  fires,  employed  one 
hundred  and  forty  men.  Nearly  twenty- 
five  years  nfter,  patents  were  again  taken 
out  for  screws  by  Mr.  Sloat.  and  by  J.  H. 
Pierson  of  these  works,  established  in  1798 
by  J.  G.  Pierson,  one  of  the  first  patoakeei 
of  nail  machinery  on  the  records. 


(1)  Ramapo,  or  Pierson's  Works,  in  Hamp. 

'tead,  on   the    road    from    New    York  to 

Albany,  consisted  at  this  time  of  a  forge  or 

^loomery  (of  which  there  were  five  in  the 

^WQ  and  and  twelre  in  the  county),  a  rolling 

d  slitting   mill,   and   an   extensive   nail 

^'orks,  which,  in   1810,  made   one  million 

founds  of  nails.     They  belonged  to  J.  G. 

-^ienon  it  Brothers,    and    employed    one 

hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  gare  rapport 
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(Oct.  13),  formiDg  wool  and  roram  hats ;  Eb.  Harrick,  Stockbridge, 
Mass.  (Oct.  22),  a  stocking  loom,  the  first  we  believe  recorded ;  Eb. 
Jeoks,  Colehook,  Ct.  (Xov.  13),  elastic  steel  card  teeth,  fish  hooks,  etc. ; 
Thomas  Ewell,  Georgetown,  D.  C.  (Dec.  7),  manufacturing  gunpowder. 
The  patentee  claimed  three  important  improvements,  bj  which  the  risk| 
waste,  and  expense  were  diminished  one  half.  They  consisted  principally 
in  boiling  the  ingredients  by  steam,  in  the  use  of  a  wheel  for  incorporating 
them,  and  in  a  mode  of  granulating  the  powder.  He  offered  to  manu- 
facturers the  right  of  using  the  first  two,  and  to  furnish  the  wheel  for 
$1,000  for  every  one  hundred  pounds  made  in  a  day,  none  less  than 
three  hundred  pounds.  For  the  use  of  the  granulating  machine,  which 
he  also  put  up,  he  demanded,  for  the  first  year  the  whole  saving  made  by 
discontinuing  the  sifter,  one  half  the  saving  for  the  seccnd  year,  and  one 
fourth  for  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

The  American  naval  force  on  the  Atlantic  stations  consisted,  on  4th 
March,  of  thirty-three  vessels,  independent  of  gunboats,  only  twenty- 

^^^  M    seven  of  which  were  in  actual  service.     The  whole  coast,  from  tlie 

1814 

**^        Mississippi  to  Long  Island,  being  in  a  state  of  rigorous  blockade, 

according  to  the  proclamation  of  Admiral  Warren,  at  Halifax,  in  16th 
November,  1813.  The  attention  of  the  Coast  and  Harbor  Committee  of 
New  York,  and  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  was  drawn  by 
Robert  Fulton  to  a  model  plan  and  specifications  for  the  construction 
and  armament  of  a  floating  steam  battery  or  frigate  of  war,  for  harbor 
defence,  in  favor  of  which  he  obtained  the  certificates  of  many  prominent 
naval  commanders.  This  destructive  engine,  to  be  called  the  Demologas, 
in  addition  to  a  powerful  battery,  and  the  means  of  discharging  a  vast 
column  of  hot  water  upon  the  decks  of  an  enemy^s  vessel,  was  fitted  with 
furnaces  for  heating,  red  hot,  shot  or  balls  of  one  hundred  lbs.,  to  be  thrown 
by  submarine  guns  into  her  hull,  below  the  water  line.  On  the  9th  March, 
Congress  appropriated  $320,000  for  building  one  or  more  such  batteries, 
under  the  superintendance  of  a  sub-committee  of  five,  with  Mr.  Fulton 
as  engineer.  The  keel  was  laid  20th  June,  and  on  29th  October  the 
first  steam  vessel  of  war  ever  built,  named  Fulton  the  First,  was  safely 
launched  from  the  shipyard  of  the  contractors,  Adara  &  Noah  Brown,  in 
New  York.  Her  keel  was  one  hundred  and  fifty -six  feet,  breadth  of 
beam  fifty-six  feet,  depth  twenty,  diameter  of  wheel  sixteen  feet,  and 
capacity  2,473  tons.  The  bulwarks  of  her  main  deck  were  fourteen  feet 
ten  inches  thick,  of  solid  timber,  and  pierced  with  thirty-two  port-holes, 
for  thirty-two  pound  guns.  Her  engine,  of  forty-eight  inch  bore,  and 
sixty  inch  stroke,  was  put  on  board  on  the  following  May,  previous  to 
which  time  her  ingenious  projector  had  ceased  to  exist  (Feb.  24),  leaying 
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also,  nnfinished  on  the  stocks,  an  improved  submarine  yessel,  which  he  was 
building  under  executive  authority,  and  which  none  of  the  mechanics  were 
able  to  complete  according  to  his  plans.  The  steam  frigate  Fulton  gave 
complete  satisfaction,  and  on  her  trial  trip  in  July  made  six  and  a  quarter 
miles  an  hour,  and  afterward,  in  November,  with  her  full  armament,  five 
and  a  half  miles,  drawing  eleven  feet  of  water.  The  peace  having  been 
ratified  in  the  mean  time,  she  was  made  a  receiving  ship  until  June.  4, 
1829,  when  she  unaccountably  blew  up,  killing  and  wounding  a  number  of 
persons. 

Congress,  on  20th  November,  ordered  twenty  additional  vessels,  of 
eight  to  sixteen  guns,  to  be  built  or  purchased.  Of  those  ordered  in  the 
last  year,  three  were  built  during  this  year,  at  Yergennes,  Yt.,  whence 
the  lake  fleet  of  McDonough  was  fitted,  and  sailed  in  September.  Of 
oue  of  these  ships,  the  Saratoga,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  twenty* 
eight  guns,  and  five  hundred  tons,  the  timber  was  alU  standing  in  the 
forest  on  2d  March,  the  keel  was  laid  on  the  6th,  and  the  vessel  was 
launched  on  11th  April 

The  more  peaceful  fruits  of  the  genius  of  Fulton  and  of  our  naval 

architects  were  witnessed  this  year,  in  the  first  passage  of  a  steam  ferry 

boat  between  New  York  and  Long  Island,  that  of  the  Nassau,  which 

cost  $33,000  and  commenced  running  on  the  first  of  May.     Fulton  also 

built  at  Pittsburg,  for  a  company  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  New 

Orleans,  the  steamboat  Vesuvius,  of  340  tons.     She  was  intended  for 

the  Louisville  and  New  Orleans  trade,  and  sailed  in  the  spring  from 

Pittsburg,  being  the  third  boat  built  in  the  west.     In  July,  with  a  cargo, 

she  made  one  half  the  distance  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville  in  ten 

days,  which  was  regarded  as  nearly  a  demonstration  of  the  ability  of 

loaded  boats  to  stem  the  current  of  the  largest  rivers  by  steam.     The 

Enterprise,  of  seventy-five  tons,  also  built  this  year  at  Brownsville,  Pa., 

with  an  engine  made  at  Bridgeton,  under  D.  Frenches  patent,  took  a  load 

of  ordnance  to  New  Orleans,  in  December,  and  afterward  made  six 

hundred  and  twenty-four  miles  in  six  and  a  half  days.     This  vessel  was 

the  first  that  ever  ascended  from  New  Orleans  as  far  as  Louisville,  which 

she  reached,  in  May  1816,  in  twenty-five  days.     She  was  commanded  by 

Captain  Henry  M.  Slireve,  the  inventor  of  the  steam  snag  boat,  to  whom 

the  citizens  of  Louisville  gave  a  public  dinner  on  the  occasion.     To 

Captain  Shrevc  the  western  people  considered  themselves  most  indebted, 

next  to  Fulton,  for  the  early  establishment  of  steam  navigation  on  their 

rivers,  for  having,  in  December  of  this  year,  on  the  first  visit  of  the 

Enterprise  to   New   Orleans,  and  subsequently  with  the  Washington 

brought  to  a  legal  test,  the  claim  of  Fulton   and   his  partners  to  a 

monopoly  of  the  use  of  steam  propulsion.     Both  boats  were  seized,  as  the 
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captain  desired,  and  the  trial  having  been  carried  up  to  the  sapreme 
bench,  resulted  iu  the  overthrow  of  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  the 
prosecutors.  There  was  at  this  time  but  one  steamboat  in  Oreat  Britain, 
the  Clyde.  The  new  vessels  built  this  year  amounted  to  onlj  29,039 
tons.  The  Embargo  Act  of  December  1813  was  repealed  bj  Congress 
on  14th  April. 

The  high  prices  of  manufactures,  raw  materials,  labor,  and  real  estate, 
at  this  time,  were  the  result  in  part  of  the  war,  and  the  suspension  of 
foreign  trade.  They  were,  however,  still  more  a  consequence  of  the 
speculative  disposition  which  had  prevailed  for  several  years  in  the 
Middle  States,  and  were  stimulated  at  this  time  by  the  fiscal  measures 
resorted  to  by  the  government  to  carry  on  the  war,  by  means  of  heavy 
loans,  and  an  immense  use  of  treasury  and  bank  issues,  which  became 
rapidly  depreciated  in  value.  After  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
Bank  to  obtain  -a  renewal  of  its  charter,  public  and  private  banking 
institutions,  and  even  manufacturing  and  bridge  building  associations 
had  been  rapidly  organized,  in  the  expectation  of  creating  wealth  by  the 
facile  process  of  emitting  paper  notes,  rather  than  from  the  slow  pro- 
ceeds of  iudustry  and  labor.  So  rife  had  this  spirit  become,  that  in 
Pennsylvania  a  law  was  enacted,  in  March  1810,  restraining  incorporated 
associations  from  the  issue  of  notes,  or  performing  other  functions  of  a 
bank,  but  without  efiectually  checking  the  evil.  The  only  corrective  to 
over-issues  of  paper  money  by  the  banks,  the  return  of  the  notes  for  pay- 
ment, was  in  a  great  measure  removed  by  the  war,  which  put  a  stop  to  the 
annual  exportation  of  specie  for  the  China  and  India  trade.  The  banks  then 
entered  upon  a  system  of  wholesale  issues  of  worthless  paper,  and  of  credits 
to  the  government,  and  to  individuals,  far  beyond  the  limited  require- 
ments of  the  foreign  trade.  In  New  England,  which  was  exempt  from 
the  rigors  of  the  blockade,  and  carried  on  considerable  foreign  trade  in 
neutral  vessels,  more  stringent  laws  existed  on  the  subject  of  banks,  which 
preserved  its  currency  from  depreciation,  and  caused  a  continual  drain 
of  specie  from  the  Middle  States,  and  from  the  South  and  West,  which 
also  participated  in  the  prevalent  infatuation.  In  Pennsylvania  a  bill 
passed  both  Houses,  in  the  Session  of  1812-13,  for  the  incorporation  of 
twenty-five  banking  institutions,  with  capitals  amounting  to  orer 
$9,500,000,  and  having  been  returned  by  the  Governor,  was  reconsidered 
and  lost  The  application  was  renewed  in  this  year,  and  forty-one 
banks,  representing  $11,500,000  of  capital,  were  authorized  by  a  large 
majority  in  the  Legislature,  and  after  having  been  also  retumecl  by  the 
Governor,  was  finally  passed  by  a  two-third  vote,  on  10th  March.  Of  these 
thirty-seven  went  into  operation.  On  the  29th  August,  at  which  time 
gpede  bore  a  premiam  of  fourteen  to  twenty  per  cent«  and  a  principal 
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bank  in  Philadelphia  found  its  specie  reduced,  since  the  4th  January,  from 
$1,201,831  to  $144,640,  a  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  was 
declared  bj  the  banks  of  that  city,  in  which  they  were  followed,  on  Ist 
September,  by  those  of  New  York  and  Maryland.  This  suspension  con* 
tinned  nearly  three  years,  during  which  the  currency  suffered  still  further 
discredit  to  a  yast  amount,  with  a  corresponding  drain  of  specie,  a 
general  inflation  of  prices,  the  utter  derangement  of  business,  and  much 
erentnal  loss  to  the  community.  The  commissioners,  which  met  at 
Ghent,  in  August,  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  between  England 
and  America,  on  24th  December,  which  was  ratified  by  the  President  in 
February  following. 

The  total  yalue  of  domestic  exports  this  year  was  only  $6,782,000, 
and  of  articles  of  foreign  origin  $145,169.  Of  the  former,  manufactures 
constituted  a  yalue  of  only  $411,000.  The  average  annual  value  of 
domestic  exports  for  the  last  five  years  was  $30,618,196,  or  more  than 
twelve  per  cent  below  that  of  the  preceding  five,  and  a  sixteenth  below 
that  of  the  five  years  from  1795  to  1799. 

On  the  9th  of  August  the  first  ark  load  of  twenty-four  tons  of 
Lehigh  coal,  from  the  Summit  mines  of  Mauch  Chunk,  was  shipped  by 
Messrs.  Miner,  Cist,  and  others,  and  reached  Philadelphia  on  the  15th, 
at  a  cost  of  fourteen  dollars  per  ton.  With  much  difficulty  families  and 
smiths  were  prevailed  upon  to  make  the  experiment  of  using  it.  Several 
persons  bore  public  testimony  this  year  to  its  superiority  for  welding  gun 
barrels,  etc. 

A  duty  of  twenty  cents  a  gallon  on  all  spirits  distilled  within  the 
United  States,  whether  from  domestic  or  foreign  materials,  in  stills  or 
boilers,  was  imposed  on  21st  December,  in  addition  to  those  laid  by  the 
act  of  24th  July  1813.  Additions  were  also  made  to  the  licenses 
payable  by  the  former  act. 

The  quantity  of  saltpetre  made  annually  in  Kentucky  during  the  war, 
was  upward  of  400,000  lbs.,  and  of  gunpowder  about  300,000  Iba. 
Saltpetre  was  obtained  from  the  numerous  limestone  caves,  in  which  the 
earth  was  so  strongly  impregnated  as  to  yield  often  fifty  pounds  of  nitre 
to  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  earth,  and  the  latter,  if  returned  after 
leeching,  in  a  few  years  regained  its  former  strength.  Tlie  counties 
most  productive  in  this  article  were  Barren,  Rockcastle,  Montgomery, 
Knox,  Estle,  Warren,  Cumberland,  and  Wayne,  of  which  the  last  pro- 
duced from  50,000  to  70,000  lbs.  a  year.  A  contract  was  made  this  year 
to  supply  $20,000  worth  from  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Edmonson  county. 
The  state  produced,  in  1810,  201,937  lbs.  of  saltpetre,  and  Tennessee 
162,426  lbs.,  Yirginia  59,175,  and  Massachusetts  23,600,  making  nearly 
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half  s  miakMi  povads  ci  koae-Bftde  aahpetic^  vUc^  viik  the  cspttcily 
for  w:rtMk\n^  tJie  product,  Mid  the  naaber  of  powto'  Hdh^  weie 
MpfM/Md  U>  \ft  mdtqnMtt  sources  of  svpplj. 

A  MrUkmeiit,  cmlled  Xev  HmrmonT,  was  this  jnear  Bade  oa  the  Wabuh, 
fftf'foiir  miles  below  YinceoDea,  hj  Creorge  Bappr  aad  the  CMBmuity 
of  iliuifioiii«>u,  who  sold  oat  their  Imiid  and  improTeiiicats  im  Butler 
eoaoij.  Fa.,  for  $100,000,  with  the  riew  of  odtiTatiiig  the  Tiae  and 
r%mny;  neriDO  sbeep,  ander  more  faforable  ciicomsUncesL  Upon  their 
new  purchase,  held,  like  all  their  property,  in  common,  and  in  the  name  of 
Mr  Kapp,  tbej  erected  a  beaatiful  village,-  an  extensiTe  cotton  and 
woolen  manufactorj,  a  brew  hoase,  distillerj,  steam  mill,  etc.,  and 
coliiirated  the  vioe  with  considerable  success.  Their  cloth,  made  of 
merino  wrx/l,  was  considered  equal  to  any  made  in  the  coontrj.  The 
uobealthfulneHS  of  the  climate,  however,  compeUed  them,  at  the  expiration 
of  ten  yearH,  to  remove,  and  they  purchased  another  large  tract  of  land 
on  the  Ohio,  at  Economy,  in  Beaver  county,  Pa.,  where  they  once  more 
renewed  the  mauafi  of  industry  and  skill,  which  everywhere  attended 
their  labors.  The  property  in  Indiana  was  sold  for  $190,000,  to  Robert 
Owen,  the  Hocialist. 

The  ZancHvilie  Canal  and  Manufacturing  Company,  was  this  year  incor- 
porated— with  banking  privileges — for  the  construction  of  a  canal  and 
locks  around  the  foils  of  the  Muskingum,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $70,000 
to  $100,000,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  all  its  branches,  cotton, 
wool,  hemp,  flax,  paper,  etc.,  by  the  water  power  of  the  rapids  at  Zanes* 
vilie.  Four  miles  above  the  town,  on  the  Licking  river,  were  a  furnace 
and  forge,  carried  on  pretty  largely  by  Dillon  &  Son,  which  were  probably 
the  oarlicHt  in  the  state.  The  census  of  1810  returned  three  furnaces, 
one  in  Culumbiaua,  one  in  Muskingum,  and  a  furnace  and  forge  in 
Trumbull,  which  together  made  1,187  tons  of  pig,  and  fifty  tons  of  bar 
iron.  There  were  also  twenty-four  naileries.  Coal  was  found  abundantly 
in  several  parts  of  the  state.  Large  quantities  of  maple  sugar  were  made 
in  the  state,  amounting,  in  1810,  to  over  three  millions  of  pounds.  The 
town  of  Aurora  made,  iu  the  spring  of  this  year,  seventeen  tons. 

A  cannon  foundry,  the  beginning  of  the  Fort  Pitt  Iron  Works,  was 
this  year  established  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  by  Joseph  McClurg,  at  which 
the  lirKt  rannon  were  made  on  contract  for  the  fleet  on  Lake  Erie,  and 
for  the  dolVnco  of  New  Orleans.  The  first  guns  were  cast  at  the  old 
Pitt.sburg  foundry,  corner  Fifth  and  Smithfield  streets,  commenced  ten 
years  before  by  McClurg,  and  they  were  finished  at  the  new  foundry,  at 
the  corner  of  Ktna  and  041ara  streets,  where  for  several  years  the  boring 
machinery  was  driven  by  horse  power.  There  were  then  but  three  or 
four  steam  engines  iu  the  city  or  neighborhood.     The  works  have  con« 
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tinned  the  mannfactare  of  cannoQ  to  the  present  time,  and  have  produced 
many  of  the  heaviest  colnmbiads  in  the  world. 

Iron  works  were  this  year  erected  on  French  street,  Baltimore,  bj 
Robert  and  Alexander  McKim,  to  be  driven  by  steam  power.  The 
price  of  solid  castings  at  this  time  was  abont  five  cents  a  ponnd,  and 
of  hollow  ware  sixty  dollars  a  ton.     Bar  iron  cost  as  high  as  $150  the  ton. 

A  petition  presented  to  Congress  in  March,  by  Elijah  Waters  &  Co. 
and  others,  inhabitants  of  Sutton,  Millbury,  Oxford,  and  Dudley,  in 
Worcester  county,  Mass.,  praying  for  a  duty  on  imported  scythes  and'mill 
saws,  stated  that  the  manufacture  of  scythes  was  a  flourishing  and 
increasing  business  in  those  towns,  which,  in  1810,  had  eleven  shgps  in 
which  they  were  made,  nine  of  them  in  Sutton,  and  two  in  Oxford.  Seven 
others  had  been  erected  since,  some  of  which  could  make  one  thousand 
dozens  of  scythes  annually.  The  business  had  increased  in  nearly 
an  equal  degree  throughout  the  state,  and  probably  through  the  Northern 
States  genesally.  Mill  saws  were  also  made  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
that  vicinity,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  and  they  believed  the 
Union  could  be  supplied  with  the  domestic  article,  if  the  protection 
extended  by  the  war  was  continued  after  its  termination.  Mill  saws, 
mill  irons,  and  scythes,  were  made  at  this  time,  somewhat  extensively, 
by  S.  &  A.  Waters,  at  Amsterdam,  in  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y.  The 
works  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  $6,000,  and  the  sales  amounted  annually 
to  $8,000  or  $10,000,  including  about  6,000  grass  scythes,  all  of  which 
bore  a  high  reputation. 

The  manufacture  of  steel,  edge-tools,  castings,  iron  ware,  and  sundry 
articles  of  hardware,  had  been  already  greatly  extended  and  improved, 
by  the  suspension  of  foreign  trade.  That  of  wire  making  was  considered 
well  established. 

The  price  of  hemp  increased  from  $210  per  ton,  in  the  last  year,  to 
1250,  and  $275  in  the  present.     The  high  price  of  all  materials,  except 
cotton,  which  was  not  above  thirteen  cents  per  pound  during  this  year, 
led  to  an  extended  cultivation  of  flax  in  Washington  county,  N.  Y., 
*fl  which  James  Whiteside,  of  Cambridge,  led  the  way,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  others.     Its  culture   was  found   profitable   at  the  current 
price  of  eighteen  and  three-quarter  cents  per  pound.     Washington  and 
Rensselaer  counties,  particularly  the  valley  of  the  Hoosic,  have  ever  since 
"«en  the  principal  flax  region  of  the  state,  which  in  1845  had  46,000 
^^res  in  flax,  and  produced  2,897,062  lbs.     The  culture  was  much  pro- 
moted by  the  number  of  oil  mills  in  the  district,  and  the  profitable 
Exportation  of  flax-seed  to  the  linen  districts  of  Ireland,  whence  the  first 
^Itivators  in  Cambridge  were  derived.*    An  incorporated  linen  factory 
^  in  operation  at  Schaghtieoke. 

(1)  Fiteh'f  Surrey  of  Washington  County. 
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The  manafactare  of  carriages  was  commenced  daring  the  last  or  present 
year,  in  Albany,  by  Mr.  James  Gould,  who  soon  after  added  that  of 
stage  coaches.  The  business  was  also  begun  this  year  at  New  Hayen, 
Ct.,  by  Mr.  Brewster,  whose  efforts  to  promote  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual character  of  his  workmen,  by  lectures  delivered  to  them  by  himself 
and  by  Professors  Olmsted,  Silliman,  and  Shepherd,  on  scientific  and 
mechanical  subjects,  at  his  expense,  deserve  mention  no  less  than  his 
eminence  as  a  manufacturer.  The  business  in  all  its  branches  has  been 
ever  since  extensively  conducted  by  these  men  or  their  representatives, 
and  both  the  cities  named,  and  their  neighborhood,  have  long  been 
principal  seats  of  that  business. 

Chemical  manufactures,  which  received  their  first  prominent  establish- 
ment in  the  United  States,  during  the  political  troubles  of  this  period, 
received  considerable  aid  from  the  chemical  and  metallurgic  skill  of  Dr. 
Erick  Bollman,  a  scientific  Dane,  resident  in  Philadelphia,  who  intro- 
duced Wollaston's  method  of  working  crude  platinum  into  J)ars,  sheets, 
and  other  forms,  serviceable  in  the  arts.  He  succeeded  in  plating  iron 
and  copper  with  that  metal,  of  which  there  chanced  to  be  in  the  county 
a  considerable  and  cheap  supply,  for  which  there  was  no  demand.  He 
also  prepared  the  silver-colored  metallic  lustre  or  glaze  for  porcelain, 
with  the  oxide,  and  about  this  time  made,  for  Mr.  John  Harrison,  an 
enterprising  manufacturer  of  oil  of  vitriol,  the  first  platinum  still  used  in 
the  country  for  concentrating  the  acid.  This  use  of  the  metal  had  been 
ouly  recently  introduced  in  Europe.  The  still  weighed  seven  hundred 
ounces,  and  contained  twenty-five  gallons,  and  was  in  use  about  fifteen  years. 
We  believe  he  afterward  applied  it  to  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  and 
plates,  or  slabs,  for  glass-workers.  A  glass  manufactory  was  this  year 
incorporated  in  Keene,  N.  H.,  where  it  is  still  a  principal  business.  Th« 
chief  materials  were  abundant  in  the  town. 

The  manufacturing  business  of  Peterson,  N.  J.,  where  little  had  been 
done,  although  several  water  privileges  had  been  leased,  since  the  failore 
of  the  first  Company,  and  the  destruction  of  their  factory,  in  180t,  was 
about  this  time  permanently  revived  by  Mr.  Roswell  L.  Colt,  of 
Hartford,  a  son  of  the  former  superintendent  of  the  Company's  affairs. 
He  purchased  this  year,  at  a  reduced  price,  the  principal  shares,  and 
reanimated  the  association.  The  admirable  water  power  of  the  Passaic 
Falls  at  this  place,  was  improved  with  much  judgment  by  a  dam,  basio, 
guard -gates,  and  canals,  supplying,  on  three  separate  planes  of  different 
elevation,  the  whole  head  and  fall  of  twenty-two  feet  to  mills  on  each 
side,  without  any  inconvenience  of  back  water.  The  expense  of  the 
improvements,  amounting  to  $40,000,  and  of  keeping  them  in  repair, 
was  borne  by  the  Company,  and  Paterson  became,  in  a  few  years,  one 
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of  the  principal  manafactariDg  towns  of  the  Union.  With  a  short 
intermission  after  the  peace,  its  progress  has  been  uniform  since  that 
time. 

The  county  of  Essex,  N.  J.,  contained,  in  Maj  of  this  year,  twenty 
cotton  mills,  and  it  was  expected  that  before  the  first  of  September  there 
woald  be  32,500  spindles  in  use,  making  30,000  lbs.  of  yarn,  which, 
converted  into  cloth,  would  sell  at  forty  cents  a  yard,  giving  a  yearly 
value  of  $1,672,000.  Within  four  years  after,  the  county  had  in  opera- 
tion ten  woolen  factories,  making  cloth  to  the  value  of  $650,000  per 
annum.  Paterson,  at  the  same  time,  had  five  cotton  factories,  mounting 
20,000  spindles. 

Mr.  William  Gilmour  arrived  in  the  United  States  about  this  time 
from  Glasgow,  bringing  with  him  patterns  of  the  power  loom  and  dressing 
machine,  in  use  in  that  country.  He  was  invited  to  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  by 
Mr.  John  Slater,  who  wished  to  have  these  valuable  machines  con- 
structed, but  was  unable  to  obtain  the  consent  of  all  his  partners.  He 
remained  two  or  three  years  engaged  in  mechanical  labors  for  the 
Company,  during  which  time  he  introduced,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  business,  the  hydrostatic  press  of  Bramah,  for  pressing  cloth.  At 
the  invitation  of  Judge  Lyman,  of  Providence,  he  subsequently  removed 
to  that  place,  where  tlie  machines  were  constructed  for  him  and  others, 
and  from  whom  he  received  a  compensation  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

The  price  of  cotton  yam,  which,  in  1810,  was  worth,  on  an  average, 
one  dollar  and  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  was  this  year  worth 
less  than  one  dollar,  partly  in  consequence  of  improvraents  in  machinery. 

The  second  steam  engine  in  Providence,  one  of  twenty-four  horse 
power,  by  Evans,  was  this  year  erected  by  Messrs.  Whitney  &  Hoppin, 
in  one  of  the  buildings  recently  standing,  of  the  Providence  Dyeing, 
Bleaching,  and  Callendering  Company.  It  cost  $17,000,  a  large  part 
of  which  was  for  transportation  from  Philadelphia. 

The  ardor  with  which  manufacturing  was  engaged  in  at  this  time 
was  manifested  by  the  incorporation  this  year,  by  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  of  thirty  companies,  for  the  manufacture  of  cottons, 
woolens,  glass,  files,  wire,  and  other  articles.  About  fifty  companies 
had  been  incorporated  in  that  state  since  1806,  principally  for  making 
cotton  and  woolen  goods.  Among  those  chartered  this  year  was  the 
Bcllingham  Cotton  and  Woolen  Factory,  on  Charles  river,  with  a  capital 
of  $15,000,  and  the  Hampden  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  and  one 
consisting  of  6.  &  W.  Jenks,  Joseph  Bucklin,  and  others,  who  established 
at  Jenksville,  in  Ludlow,  Hampden  county,  a  manufactory  of  cotton 
warps,  to  be  woven  in  famih'es,  with  woolen  filling,  according  to  the 
frequent  practice   of  that  day.      The   Company  was    not    regularly 
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organized  according  to  its  charter  antil  December,  1831,  when,  bj  the 
name  of  the  Springfield  Manafactnring  Companj,  it  commenced  an 
extensive  manufacture  of  cotton,  but  failed,  in  July  1848,  for  a  large 
amount.  The  first  cotton  mill  in  Franklin  county  was  this  year  put  in 
operation  at  Coleraine,  by  W.  P.  Wing.  A  woolen  mill  was  built  at 
Middlefield,  Hampshire  county,  by  William  D.  Blush,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1850.  At  Plympton,  Plymouth  county,  a  cotton 
and  woolen  factory  was  established,  which  manufactured  this  year  about 
15,000  pounds  of  wool.^ 

At  Fishkill,  Dutchess  county,  X.  Y.,  where  a  wooTen  company  had 
been  previously  incorporated,  the  first  cotton  mill  was  this  year  erected 
by  Peter  A.  Schenck,  Peter  H.  Schenck,  and  Henry  Dowling.  It  was 
the  foundation  of  the  Matteawan  Manufacturing  Company,  for  many 
years  the  largest  in  the  state.  It  was  the  only  factory  in  the  place 
until  1822,  when  the  Messrs.  Schenck,  who  had  become  sole  owners, 
united  with  William  B.  Leonard,  long  favorably  known  as  the  agent  of 
the  Company,  and  erected  another  large  manufactory,  to  which  was 
added,  in  1832,  an  extensive  machine  shop,  etc. 

The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  New  York,  established  to 
promote  the  useful  arts,  difiiise  knowledge,  and  enlighten  the  human 
mind,  commenced  its  proceedings  at  this  time. 

The  Manufacturing  Company  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  went  into  operation 
this  year,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $128,000,  which  was  expended  in 
buildings  and  machinery,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarn  and  cloth, 
until  1818,  when  its  affairs  were  closed  by  the  transfer  of  the  whole  to 
some  of  the  parties  interested,  on  payment  of  $34,000  of  borrowed  notes. 
It  had  thus  sunk  the  whole  capital,  and  was  a  striking  example  of  the 
disasters  which  overtook  many,  in  consequence  of  the  flood  of  foreign 
goods  which  came  in  after  the  peace. 

A  large  woolen  manufactory,  one  hundred  and  twenty  by  forty  feet, 
and  five  stories  high,  was  built  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  by  James  Prentiss  & 
Co.  It  went  into  operation  in  1816,  and  employed  one  hundred  and 
fifty 'persons,  but  stopped  during  the  financial  troubles,  about  six  years 
after.  At  the  same  place,  which  grew  most  rapidly  at  this  time,  a 
company  was  incorporated,  in  the  winter  of  this  year,  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000,  afterward  increased  to  $75,000,  for  the  manufacture  of  white 
lead.  It  was  owned  by  Messrs.  Samuel  Trotter,  Levy,  and  others,  and 
made  annually  from  80,000  to  120,000  lbs.,  with  facilities  for  making 
200,000  lbs. 

Two  hundred  and  seven  patents,  for  new  inventions,  were  issued  thia 

(1)  HgUAod's  Western  Massachasetta. 
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year,  among  which  were  the  following :  to  Daniel  Pettibone,  Philadelphia 
(Feb.  1),  for  twisted  screw  aager  for  boring  gang;   Charles  Osgood, 
Salem,  Mass.    (Feb.  26),  composition  for  black  lead  pencils;   John 
McTborndike  (March  7),  making  paper  from  pelts;  Eb.  Ford,  Baltimore 
(April   14),  a  torpedo;   Archibald  Binney,   Philadelphia   (May   IT), 
monlds  for  casting  printers'  types.     This  lever  hand  mould  was  in  general 
use  in  the  United  States  nntil  saperseded  by  power  machines,  and  enabled 
a  workman  to  cast  six  thoasand  in  ten  honrs,  or  two  thousand  more  than 
with  the  ring-tailed  moald  in  nse  in  Europe  (see  A.  D.  1811).     Benja> 
min  Porter,  Salem,  Mass.  (May  18),  a  brick  press,  the  first  recorded ; 
Joaeph  H.  Derby,  Leominster,  Mass.  (May  26),  cutting  combs  at  a 
single  operation,  and  to  several  others  for  comb-making ;  James  Harrison, 
Boston  (Aug.  22),  time  part  of  wooden  clocks,  and  patents  the  same 
day  to  five  others  for  different  parts  of  clocks ;  Moses  L.  Morse,  Bostoa 
(Aug.   22),  for  manufacturing  pins  of  wire  at  one  operation.     Thia 
machine  is  said  to  have  shown  much  mechanical  genins,  and  was  used  to 
some  extent,  but  being  too  intricate  or  delicate,  and  remaining  nnim« 
proved  in  other  hands,  it  fell  into  disuse,  or  was  superseded  by  other  ma- 
chines.    Wm.  F.  Hill,  New  York  (Oct.  15),  a  needle  and  pin  machine ; 
Samael  Browning,  Franconia,  N.  H.  (Nov.  25),  a  magnetic  cylinder 
(or  separating  machine).    This  machine,  for  separating  granular  magnetic 
iron  ore,  and  titaniferous  iron  sand  from  its  gangue,  by  magnetic  attrac- 
tion, was  first  patented,  October  13,1810,  and  was  renewed  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, March  3, 1831,  having  proved  highly  uscflil  to  iron  manufacturers. 
^og.  Bonlia,  Philadelphia  (Dec.  21),  a  permanent  color  for  calicos. 

For  the  support  of  government,  and  the  discharge  of  the  public  debt. 
Congress,  on. 18th  January,  enacted,  that  after  15th  April,  the  following^ 
'M  AiK    ^^^^^^  duties  should  be  levied  on  articles  manufactured  in  the- 
United  States  for  sale,  viz :  upon  pig,  bar,  rolled,  and  slit  iron,. 
Be  doUar  per  ton,  on  castings  one  dollar  and  fifty  centt^ ;  nails,  brads,  andi 
^rigs,  other  than  wrought,  one  cent  per  pound ;  wax  candles,  five  cents ;. 
ould  candles  of  tallow,  etc.,  three  cents;  hats,  caps,  and  bonnets,  andi 
wnbrellas  and  parasols,  above  two  dollars  in  value,  eight  per  cent,  adi 
^orem ;  paper,  three  percent. ;  playing  and  visiting  cards,  fifty  per  cent. ;. 
dies  and  bridles,  six  per  cent. ;  boots^  and  bootees,  exceeding  five 
►liars  per  pair  in  value,  five  per  cent. ;  beer,  ale,  and  porter,  six  per  cent ; 
hacco  manufactured,  cigars,  and  snuff,  twenty  per  cent. ;  leather,  five 
rcent.     The  duties  which  accrued  from  this  source,  during  the  current 
y  *ar,  amounted  to  $793,625,  and  the  amount  received  up  to  22d  February 
^'^lloinng,  when  the  act  was  repealed,  was  $951,769.     Duties  were  at 
'^  same  time  laid  upon  household  furniture,  gold  and  diver  watches, 
14 
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and  (Julj  2Tth),  on  gold,  silver,  and  plated  wares,  jewelry  and  pastework, 
all  of  which  were  repealed  the  next  year. 

On  the  10th  February,  the  President,  by  special  message,  laid  befon 
Congress  a  copy  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  amity,  between  the  UoiUd 
States  and  Great  Britain,  signed  at  Ghent,  on  24th  December,  and  since 
ratified  by  both  parties.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Madison  remarked,  "Tbe 
most  liberal  policy  toward  other  nations,  if  met  by  corresponding  de- 
positions, will,  in  this  respect  (in  relation  to  commerce),  be  found  the 
most  beneficial  policy  toward  ourselves.  But  there  is  no  subject  that  cio 
enter  with  greater  force  and  merit  into  the  deliberations  of  Congress  thin 
a  consideration  of  the  means  to  preserve  and  promote  the  manufactorei 
which  have  sprung  into  existence,  and  attained  an  unparalleled  roatnritj 
throughout  the  United  States,  during  the  period  of  the  European' waa 
This  source  of  national  independence  and  wealth  I  anxiously  recom- 
mend therefore  to  the  prompt  and  constant  guanlianship  of  Congress" 

In  conformity  with  this  recommendation.  Congress,  on  3d  March, 
repealed  the  discriminating  tonnage  and  other  duties,  in  favor  of  soch 
foreign  nations  as  should  abolish  their  countervailing  duties,  in  favor  of 
the  United  States. 

On  the  3d  July,  a  convention  was  held  at  London,  by  the  terms  of 
which  it  was  agreed  to  equalize  the  duties  on  tonnage  and  imports,  so 
that  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  the  one  country  could  be  imported 
into  the  other,  in  the  ships  of  either,  upon  equal  terms,  and  the  sameii 
those  of  the  most  favored  nation.  This  treaty  was  reciprocal  only  so  far 
as  it  related  to  the  British  territories  in  Europe,  and  the  East  Indie!^ 
and  did  not  secure  to  the  United  States  equal  privileges  in  the  British 
colonial  trade  in  America.  Congress,  on  the  1st  March  following, 
repealed  all  such  pai*ts  of  existing  laws,  laying  duties  on  tonnage  and 
imports,  as  were  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  convention-  The 
treaty  was  renewed  for  ten  years,  on  20th  October  1818,  and  ngaift 
indefinitely  on  6th  August  1827. 

The  earnest  appeal  of  the  executive,  in  behalf  of  manufactures,  wa» 
soon  after  importunately  urged  by  the  manufacturers,  who  saw  the  tefli* 
porary  protection  they  had  enjoyed  during  the  war  suddenly  withdrawr^» 
and  their  heavy  investments  about  to  be  engulphed  in  a  common  ruin,  l?^ 
the  renewal  of  foreign  trade,  under  enlarged  privileges.     Congress 
length  responded  to  the  call  by  a  more  decided  measure  of  encunra 
roent  than  had  yet  been  accorded  to  this  branch  of  the  national  interest 

Tlie  privations  experienced  during  the  war  had  convinced  many  Ameru- 
can  statesmen  of  the  impolicy  of  withholding  adequate  protection  to  th^ 
manufacturing  classes.  The  remarkable  spring  given  to  maunfactarer^ 
during  the  few  years  of  uon-interconrao  and  war,  had  clearlj  shown  ib0 
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capacity  of  the  conntry  for  their  most  profitable  extension.  The  develop* 
ment  they  had  already  received  in  varions  nen^  branches,  and  in  the  aggre- 
gate was  qaite  remarkable,  and  their  almost  total  sabversion,  as  in  former 
periods,  throagh  passive  neglect,  became  a  subject  of  jnst  apprehension. 
From  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  to  the  adoption  of  the  Oonstitation, 
was  a  period  of  twenty -six  years,  characterized  by  the  Stamp  Act,  and' 
various  laws  prohibitive  of  mannfactares,  a  seven-years'  war,  counter- 
vailing commercial  regulations,  debt  and  embarrassed  credits,  during 
which  the  country  laid  the  foundations  of  a  diversified  national  industry, 
and  considerably  relaxed  its  dependence  on  foreign  countries.  From 
the  organization  of  the  new  government  to  the  second  peace  with  Eng- 
land, was  a  like  period  of  twenty-six  years,  in  which  occurred  the 
several  embargos  and  orders  in  council,  twenty  years  of  European  and 
two  and  a  half  of  American  war,  an  enormous  accumulation  of  debt  and 
a  reckless  abuse  of  public  and  private  credit,  notwithstanding  which, 
domestic  manufactures  had  grown  in  a  manner  quite  unexampled  in 
the  previous  history  of  any  country.  They  had  at  length  taken  a  posi- 
tion as  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  national  prosperity.  The  great 
body  of  manufacturers,  who  had  transferred  millions  of  capital  from 
other  pursuits  to  manufacturing  establishments,  had  already  become 
alarmed  at  the  effects  upon  their  interests  of  the  revival  of  manufactures 
abroad,  which  would  follow  the  general  pacification  of  Europe,  and  of 
the  unrestrained  influx  of  British  goods  upon  a  peace  with  England. 

Immense  cargoes  of  foreign  manufactures  were  already  crowding  the 
portals  of  the  nation  before  peace  had  thrown  open  the  gates  of  com- 
merce, and  several  petitions  had  gone  up  to  Congress  to  avert  the 
danger  which  was  impending.     Many  branches  of  the  domestic  industry 
were  yet  new  and  imperfectly  established,  and  few  of  the  more  recent 
enterprises  had  yet  reimbursed  the  heavy  expenses  incidental  to  first  un- 
dertakings on  a  large  scale.     Among  the  petitions  presented  to  Con- 
gress early  in  the  present  year,  was  one  from  Thomas  Gilpin  and  others, 
manufacturers  of  Philadelphia,  on  25th  July,  against  the  introduction 
of  goods  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties,  at  one-fourth  to  one-half  their 
Teal  value,  and  asking  a  revision  of  the  revenue  laws,  which  they  sug- 
gested might  be  found  cither  in  the  substitution  of  specific  for  ad  va- 
lorem duties,  or  in  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Appraisers  at  each 
custom  house,  with  power  to  decide  on  the  value  of  merchandise  entered. 
So  great  were  the  importations  of  foreign  goods  which  immediately 
followed  the  peace,  that  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  present 
year,  their  value  amounted  to  upwards  of  eighty- three  millions  of  dollars, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  next  ensuing,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
£Te  and  a  quarter  of  millions,  of  which  value,  ovepr  one  hundred  millions' 
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worth  paid  ad  yalorem  duties,  abont  seven-tenths  of  the  last  named 
sums  being  in  woolens  and  cottons.  The  duties  that  accrned  daring 
the  present  year  from  imports,  notwithstanding  the  nnder-yaloation, 
amounted  to  $36,306,022,  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  total  average  value 
of  domestic  produce,  annually  exported  during  the  twelve  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  war,  which  was  $38,500,000. 

It  was  supposed  to  be  an  object  worth  large  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
English  manufacturers  to  break  down  the  formidable  rivalship  of  growing 
but  immature  manufactures  in  America,  by  means  of  heavy  consign- 
ments  of  goods  to  be  disposed  of  at  auction,  and  upon  the  most  liberal 
credits,  to  the  merchants.  That  this  policy  had,  also,  the  approval  of 
eminent  British  statesmen,  was  inferred  from  the  remarkable  language 
of  Mr.  Brougham  in  Parliament,  soon  after  the  peace,  when  he  declared 
In  reference  to  the  losses  sustained  by  English  manufacturers  in  these 
transactions,  that  "  it  was  even  worth  while  to  incur  a  loss  upon  the  first 
^exportations,  in  order  by  the  glut  to  stifle  in  the  cradle  these  rising 
manufactures  in  the  United  States,  which  the  war  had  forced  into  ex- 
Istence,  contrary  to  the  natural  course  of  things." 

American  merchants  were  in  no  wise  averse  to  the  encouragement  of 
these  excessive  importations,  and  were  lured  by  the  large  profits  and 
ample  fortunes  realized  by  the  first  cargoes — some  of  which  were  at  once 
sold  entire  for  clear  profits  of  fifteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-five  per  cent., 
and  in  some  cases  as  high  as  forty  and  fifty  per  cent,  on  large  sales— to 
engage  in  extensive  transactions.  The  greatest  life  and  activity  were  at 
once  given  to  all  the  avenues  of  trade,  the  shipyards  were  set  at  work, 
the  banks,  already  relieved  from  the  payment  of  specie,  discounted  most 
unsparingly,  and  thereby  stimulated  all  classes  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
mercantile  operations  and  the  largest  ventures.^  The  increased  revenues 
from  imports,  and  the  activity  imparted  to  commerce,  appeared  to  famish 
evidence  of  unusual  prosperity,  but  were  soon  followed  by  a  reversal  of 
the  flattering  prospects.  To  a  very  large  number  of  manufactarers,  how- 
ever, the  enormous  importations  which  burthened  the  warehouses  of  the 
merchants,  and  soon  after  fell  greatly  in  price,  were  fraught  with  the  most 


(1)  Three  package  sales,  which  took  place 
in  Jane,  July  and  Augu9t,  1815,  on  account 
of  one  merchant,  amounted  to  $1,515,174. 
A  single  cargo  was  purchased  for  $300,000, 
dirided  into  four  notes  each  $75,000,  all 
of  which  were  discounted  in  different  banks. 
The  purchaser  lost  $80,000  bj  the  specula- 
tion. The  notes  issued  bj  one  auctioneer, 
and  those  received  by  him  for  goods  sold, 
extant  at  one  time,  and  discounted  at  the 

%riBt  banki,  amounted  to  $1,200,000. 


These  facts  exhibit  a  state  of  things  por- 
tentous of  an  approaching  hurricane,  which 
soon  burst  with  violence.  As  earlj  aa  the 
close  of  1815  a  lamentable  ehange  took 
place,  and  goods  experienced  a  niino«i 
fall.  Goods  at  Passmore  and  Birkhead's 
auction  store,  which  sold  in  Atigast  and 
September  at  the  enormous  adraDoe  ef 
200  to  230  per  cent,  sunk,  in  December, 
down  to  90, 100  and  125.^ !%•  On§i§,  hf 
M,  Car^y,  p.  34. 
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disastroas  conseqaences.  Mauj  were  compelled  to  close  their  factories,  in 
which  their  whole  capitals  were  inyested.  Many  others  who  ventared  to 
coatinae,  became  in  the  end  hopelessly  bankrupt.  Large  numbers  of  work- 
men were  compelled  to  seek  support  in  other  pursuits,  to  which  they 
were  unaccustomed.  The  revival  of  the  foreign  demanj}  for  raw  cotton 
raised  the  price  of  uplands  from  thirteen  cents  in  1814  to  twenty  cents 
in  the  present,  and  twenty -seven  cents  in  the  following  year,  and  thereby 
still  further  reduced  the  profits  of  that  branch,  already  nearly  over- 
whelmed with  British  and  India  cottons,  sold  at  or  below  cost  in  their 
own  markets.  Peculiar  circumstances  alone  postponed  for  a  time  the 
more  severe  distresses  which  ultimately  overtook  nearly  all  classes. 

One  of  the  principal  agencies  by  which  our  manufactures — ^that  of 
cotton  in  particular — were  enabled  to  survive  the  total  ruin  with  which  they 
were  threatened,  and  eventually  become  thoroughly  established,  was  the 
introduction  of  the  power  loom.  Aided  by  that  and  other  improved 
machines,  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  had  enabled  her 
triumphantly  to  defend  the  liberties  of  Europe  under  the  most  onerous 
taxes  throughout  an  exhausting  war.  Thus  the  mechanical  combinations 
of  a  few  ingenious  minds  became,  in  their  results,  more  potent  than  the 
most  powerful  armies  guided  by  consummate  skill,  and  enabled  a  people, 
without  utter  ruin  to  important  interests,  to  contravene  the  plainest 
maxims  of  political  economy. 

A  power  loom  invented  by  F.  C.  Lowell,  which  cost  about  $300,  was 
already  in  operation  at  Walthara,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  proprietors 
stated   to   Congress,  in  the  following  year,  that  they  were  making  a 
profit  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  stood  in  no  need  of  further  protec- 
tion.    The  Scotch  loom,  of  which  patterns  were  brought  to  this  coun- 
try during  the  last  year  by  Gilraour,  was  about  this  time  constructed, 
it  a  cost  of  only  $70,  for  several  of  the  manufacturers  of  Rhode  Island, 
who  made  a  liberal  subscription  to  Gilmour  for  the  use  of  his  drawings 
And  instructions.  This  engine,  which  was  considered  superior  to  the  Wal- 
tham  loom,  was  constructed  in  about  sixty  days,  at  Pawtucket,  by  David 
iVilkinson,  who  added  some  improvements  of  his  own,  and  commenced 
'Jiaking  them  for  sale.    It  was  put  in  the  Lyman  Factory  at  North  Provi- 
dence.    Its  comparative  cheapness  enabled  the  small  as  well  as  large  ma- 
^xifactnrers  to  dispense  with  the  hand  looms,  which  were  soon  after  super- 
ceded entirely  for  factory  use,  with  a  consequent  increase  of  the  cotton 
business,  which  without  its  aid  would  probably  have  been  abandoned. 

The  extent  and  value  of  some  of  the  interests  which  were  imperilled 
^t  this  time,  is  derived  from  two  reports  of  the  Committee  of  Commerce 
<^Tid  Manufactures  made  to  Congress  in  1816. 

The  cotton  manufacture  of  the  United  States  employed  this  year 
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(1815)  a  capital  of  $40,000,000;  males  emplojed  from  the  age  of 
seTentecQ  and  upward,  10,000;  women  and  female  children,  €6,000; 
boys  andcr  seventeen  years  of  age,  24,000 ;  wages  of  100,000  penou 
averaging  $1.50  each,  $15,000,000 ;  cotton  wool  manufactured,  90,000 
bales,  or  27,000,000  lbs. ;  yards  of  cotton  of  various  kinds,  81,000,000; 
cost,  at  an  average  of  thirty  cents  per  yard,  $24,300,000. 

The  woolen  manufacture  was  supposed  to  have  invested  in  build- 
ings, machinery,  etc.,  $12,000,000;  value  of  raw  material  consumed, 
$7,000,000;  increase  of  value  by  manufacturing,  $12,000,000;  makiBg 
the  value  of  woolen  goods  manufactured  annually,  $19,000,000;  nnmber 
of  persons  employed  constantly,  50,000,  occasionally,  50,000;  total 
100,000. 

A  memorial  to  Congress  represented  the  cotton  manufacture,  within 
thirty  miles  of  Providence,  to  employ,  at  the  same  time  (Nov.  8),  one 
hundred  and  forty  manufactories,  containing  in  actual  operation  130,000 
spindles  ;  bales  of  cotton  used  annually,  29,000  ;  yards  of  cotton  goodi 
of  the  kinds  usually  made,  27,840,000 ;  the  weaving  of  which,  at  eigbt 
cents  per  yard,  amounted  to  $2,227,200 ;  total  value  of  the  dotb, 
$6,000,000 ;  persons  steadily  employed,  26,000.* 

In  the  city  and  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  there  were  employed  it 
this  time,  in  the  cotton  branch,  2,325  persons ;  in  the  woolen,  1,236  do.; 
in  iron  castings,  1,152  do. ;  in  paper  making,  950 ;  in  smithery,  750  do. 
The  manufactures  V  Pittsburg  employed  1,960  persons,  and  amoonted 
to  the  value  of  $2,617,833.  Nearly  every  part  of  the  country  exhibited 
a  corresponding  degree  of  prosperity  at  the  return  of  peace. 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  on  5th  December  of  this  jeat, 
President  Madison  again  urged  the  propriety  of  encouraging  manufac* 
taring  in  the  following  terms.     *'  In  adjusting  the  duties  on  imports,  ^^ 
the  object  of  revenue,  the  influence  of  the  tariff  on  manufactures  iri^ 
necessarily  present  itself  for  consideration.     However  wise  the  theo 
may  be,  which  leaves  to  the  sagacity  and  interest  of  individuals 
application  of  their  industry  and  resources,  there  are  in  this,  as  in  oth 
cases,  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.     Besides  the  condition  which 


(1)  A  meeting  of  vtockbolder^  and  rcpre- 
MDtntlves  of  cotton  establii>bment«,  was  held 
in  Proviilence,  on  Otb  November,  and  a 
committee  waa  appointed  to  a«setfs  the 
•everal  facturied  one  cent  on  each  fpindle, 
"for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  an 
agent  to  proceed  to  the  city  of  Washington, 
to  enforce  the  memorial  or  petition  of  the 
eoUoD  manufactarcrf."  The  Hon.  Jamet 
Banill  wai  enplojed  mi  the  agent;  and 


Mr.  John  Waterman,  in  colleeting  the  ^^ 
BCMment  and  atati#ticr,  fonnd  the  number  ^ 
cotton  mills,  '*  in  and  near  Proridence.* 
be  a«  follows:  In  Rhode  Island,  nintT-aIr  ^ 
mill:*,  with  75,67S  spindles;   in  Mumth^^^ 
setts,  fifty-seren  mills,  45,650  spindlef; 
Connecticnt,  fonrteen  mills,  12,8M  spisdl^^'^ 
total,  one  hundred  and  ferentj  eotton 
and  134,2U  fpindlei.— 1^.  Brn^B 
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theory  itself  implies,  of  a  reciprocal  adoption  by  other  nations,  experience 
teaches  that  so  many  circamstances  mast  concur  in  introducing  and 
mataring  manufacturrng  establishments,  especially  of  the  more  compli- 
cated kinds,  that  a  country  may  remain  long  without  them,  althoagk 
lofficiently  advanced,  and  in  some  respects  even  peculiarly  fitted  for 
carrying  them  on  with  success.     Under  circumstances  giving  a  powerful 
impulse  to  manufacturing  industry,  it  has  made  among  us  a  progress, 
and  exhibited  an  efficiency  which  justify  the  belief,  that  with  a  protection 
not  more  than  is  due  to  the  enterprising  citizens,  whose  interests  are  now 
at  stake,  it  will  become,  at  an  early  day,  not  only  safe  against  occasional 
competitions  from  abroad,  but  a  source  of  domestic  wealth,  and  even  of 
external  commerce.     In  selecting  the  branches,  more  especially  entitled 
to  the  public  patronage,  a  preference  is  obviously  claimed  by  such  as 
will  relieve  the  United  States  from  a  dependence  on  foreign  supplies, 
ever  subject  to  casual  failures,  for  articles  necessary  for  the  public 
defence,  or  connected  with  the  primary  wants  of  individuals.     It  will  be 
an  additional  recommendation  of  particular  manufactures,  where  the 
materials  for  them  are   extensively  drawn  from  our  agricalture,  AA. 
consequently  impart  and  insure  to  that  great  fund  of  national  prosperity 
sad  independence,  an  encouragement  which  cannot  fail  to  be  rewarded.^ 
The  petitions  which  were  presented  early  in  the  session,  from  the 
Cotton  mauufactarcrs  of  Massachusetts   and    Rhode    Island,  asking  a 
prohibition  of  coarse  cotton  fabrics,  especially  those  from  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  increased  duties  on  others,  represented  the 
trade  as  particularly  embarrassed  by  the  quantities  of  low  priced  India 
Cottons,  made  of  inferior  stock,  and  badly  manufactured,  introduced  by 
the   revival  of  the  carrying  trade,  and   by  the  further   abstraction    of 
Specie,  already  at  a  premium  of  fifteen  per  cent.     It  was  stated  that  a 
Single  ship,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  arrived  at  New  York  on  15th  June, 
Crom  Calcutta,  with  nine  liundred  bags  of  sugar,  indigo,  spices,  saltpetre, 
^tc,   and   nearly  six   hundred  tons  of  piece  goods,  selected   for  the 
American  market.     This  quantity,  at  the  large  allowance  of  four  ounces 
\o  the  yard,  and  the  average  price  of  twenty-five  cents  a  yard,  would 
snake  about  five  millions  of  yards,  worth  $1,200,000,  brought  by  a  single 
foreign  ship.     The  duty  being  ad  valorem,  yielded  little  revenue  on  the 
coarser  fabrics  in  the  largest  quantities.     The  Massachusetts  memorial, 
'presented  December  13,  contained  the  first  suggestion  of  a  mininum  duty 
on  cotton,  which  was  granted  during  the  session.     The  Assembly  of 
Hew  Jersey  was  about  the  first  legislative  body  which  came  to  the  relief 
of  the  manufacturers  at  this  time.     On  the  15th  October,  acting  upon 
the  report  of  Mr.  Dayton,  from  the  committee  to  which  was  referred  the 
petition  of  Charles  Kinsey,  and  other  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturers, 
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it  resolTed  to  abolish  the  tax  upon  spiodles  employed  in  the  cotton 
manafactories. 

At  Newark,  iu  that  state,  a  manofactarer  of  coach  lace  employed  at 
this  time  about  twenty  hands.  His  supply  of  *'  floss  silk''  (raw  silk  freed 
from  the  natural  gum),  was  obtained  from  Connecticut,  and  was  fonsd 
to  be  both  in  strength  aud  lustre  "  much  superior  to  the  best  imported 
silk.''  The  silk  of  Connecticut  had  been  preyiously  made  chiefly  into 
sewings,  and  the  raw  silk  used  for  coach  lace,  tassels,  and  fringe,  had 
been  principally  imported  at  an  average  cost  of  six  dollars  per  pound, 
which  was  increased  by  the  war  to  thirty  dollars  per  pound.  From  this 
time  forward,  large  quantities  of  raw  silk  were  also  required  for  the 
manufacture  of  Tuscan  braid  for  hats. 

The  revival  of  commerce  at  this  time  caused  unusual  activity  in  ship* 
building,  which  had  been  remarkably  depressed  throughout  the  war. 
The  number  of  vessels,  of  all  classes,  constructed  during  the  year,  was 
1,314,  and  their  united  tonnage  was  154,624,  a  greater  amount  than 
was  built  in  any  previous  year,  and  more  than  five  times  that  of  the 
last  year. 

The  jewelry  manufacture  of  Providence,  B.  I.,  employed  at  this  time 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  workmen,  and  the  value  of  its 
products  for  the  year  was  $300,000.  It  was  nearly  abandoned  during 
the  next  two  years,  but  was  revived  in  1818. 

The  extensive  Orange  Powder  Works  of  Daniel  Rogers,  near  New- 
burg,  New  York,  went  into  operation  about  this  date,  and  afterward 
became  capable  of  making  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  gunpowder  annually.  It  occupied  twenty-seven 
buildings  in  the  various  operations. 

The  law  of  New  York,  relative  to  the  incorporation  of  manufacturing 
companies,  enacted  in  1811  (and  continued  by  successive  acts),  was 
amended  to  include  companies  for  manufacturing  clay  or  earth  for  any 
uses  whatever.  It  was  extended  the  next  year  to  include  pinSf  and  in 
the  following,  leather. 

At  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  card  tacks  were  made  this 
year,  at  Abington,  Mass.,  and  sold  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia^ 
and  Baltimore,  and  some  in  more  distant  places.  An  extensive  iron 
factory,  at  the  Saco  Falls,  in  Maine,  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
complete  in  the  country.  It  included  a  rolling  mill,  and  five  superior 
nail  machines,  one  of  which,  with  the  help  of  a  boy  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  of  age,  would  make  one  hundred  and  fifty  shingle  nails,  and  % 
stronger  one,  one  hundred  of  the  largest  nails  in  a  minute.  At  the 
same  place,  in  addition  to  a  fulling  mill  and  three  grist  mills,  was  a  saw 
mill,  with  eighteen  saws,  which  cut  36,000  feet  of  boards  every  twenty- 
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four  hours.  The  water  power  was  thought  sufficient  for  2,000  milk- 
and  factories  throughout  the  year,  and  its  subsequent  manufacturing 
importance  was  confidently  predicted.^ 

At  Hayerhill,  Mass.,  considerable  manufacturing  was  done.  It  con* 
tained  two  cotton  and  two  woolen  factories,  and  produced  large  quanti- 
ties of  shoes  and  hats  for  exportation,  horn  combs,  leather  gloves,  leather, 
etc.,  and  employed  constantly  thirty  men  in  the  manufacture  of  plated 
ware  for  saddles  and  harness,  previous  to  the  tax  upon  that  article.' 

At  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which,  in  June  of  this  year,  contained  about 

6,000  inhabitants,  and  1,100  public  buildings  and  dwellings,  were  four 

cotton  spinning  establishments,  most  of  them  small,  containing  1,200 

spindles,  moved  by  horse  power.     A  large  woolen  manufactory,  owned 

by  the  Cincinnati  Manufacturing  Company,  and  calculated  to  make  sixty 

yards  of  broadcloth  daily,  went  into  operation  in  the  winter  of  this  year. 

It  employed  a  steam  engine  of  twenty  horse-power.     The  town  had 

produced  handsome  pieces  of  carpeting,  diaper,  plaid,  denim,  and  other 

cotton  fabrics.     Two  extensive  ropewalks  made  small  cordage  and  spun 

yam.     The  latter  had  been  exported  for  several  years,  as  had  also  for 

hats.     No  wool  hats  were  made  there.     There  were  six  tanneries,  and  a 

considerable  manufacture  of  shoes,  boots,  and  saddlery.     Many  deer  skins 

were  dressed  in  alum,  and  leather  gloves  and  brushes  were  made.     A 

manufactory  of  cotton  and  woolen  machinery,  ostablivshcd  in  1809,  had 

since  made  twenty-three  cotton  spinning  mules  and  throstles,  carrying 

3,300  spindles,  seventy-one  roving  and  drawing  beads,  fourteen  cotton, 

and  ninety-one  wool-carding  machines,  besides  wool-spinning  machinery 

to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  spindles,  twistinjj^  machines, 

and  cotton  gins.     Plated  saddlery  ware  and  carriage  mountings  of  all 

kinds,  every  description  of  fashionable  enchased  jewelry  and  silver  ware, 

swords,  and  dirks,  mounted  in  any  form,  fluted  or  gilt,  and  clocks  of 

every  kind,  were  among  its  manufactures.     Stone  and  marble  work, 

pottery,  household  furniture,  carriages,  plane  stocks,  weaver's  reeds,  turned 

*nd  other  wood  work,  were  made.     A  manufactory  of  green  and  window 

8'lass,  and  hollow  glassware,  was  about  to  go  into  operation,  and  to  be 

fcllotred  in  the  ensuing  summer  by  another  for  white  flint  glass.     Clean 

^'liite  sand  for  glass-making  abounded  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  but  , 

cl^y  for  crucibles  was  obtained  from  Delaware.     An    extensive   steam 

fiourmill,  with  four  pairs  of  six  feet  burr  stones,  and  an  engine  of  seventy 

^orse-power,  capable  of  manufacturing  seven  hundred  barrels  of  superior 

ftour  weekly,  and  a  steam  saw  mill  of  the  newest  construction,  with  four 

^^wg  in  separate  gates,  each  capable  of  sawing  two  hundred  feet  of  board 

(1)  Second  Mai>i>achusett8  Ilisioncal  Col-         (2)  Ibid.,  vol.  4,  p.  121. 
^«ctioD,  Tol.  4,  p.  184. 
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in  an  hoar,  were  among  the  recent  enterprises  of  this  rising  town.  Tlie 
Cincinnati  Mannfactnring  Company  had  in  operation  a  white  lead  factoiy, 
the  third  west  of  the  mountains,  the  product  of  which  was  claimed  to  be 
'  superior  to  the  imported,  being  free  from  whiting.  The  Comptnj 
was  about  to  add  the  manufacture  of  red  lead.  A  sugar  refinerr  wts  in 
course  of  erection,  and  there  were  several  distilleries.  Two  breweries 
consumed  80,000  bushels  of  barley  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  ale,  tiid 
porter.  Tobacco  and  snufT,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  soap  of  seferal  kinds, 
and  candles,  were  made  and  exported.  A  mustard  manufactory,  and  a 
mineral  water  factory,  were  in  operation.  Two  newepaper  offices  bad  an 
extra  press  each,  for  book  printing,  and  had  issued,  since  1811,  twdre 
different  volumes  of  bound  books,  averaging  two  hundred  pages  each,  in 
addition  to  pamphlets.  The  paper  had  been  formerly  obtained  from 
Kentucky,  but  was  now  supplied  by  mills  in  the  state.^ 

The  lands,  lots  and  dwelling  houses  in  Ohio,  were  raloed  at 
$61,347,215.  A  manufactory  of  white,  flint,  hollow  and  other  glassware, 
red  lead  and  pearlash,  was  commenced  at  Wellsburg,  in  Westerti  Yi^ 
ginia,  and  produced  glass  of  superior  quality. 

In  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  all  imported  drugs  and  dyestoli, 
the  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agricnltare, 
offered  premiums  of  $100  each  for  the  greatest  quantities,  not  less  than 
three  hundred,  and  one  thousand  pounds  respectively,  of  woad  and  madder 
raised  in  the  commonwealth,  within  two  years,  from  14th  June  1814. 
The  same  sum  was  offered  to  the  inventor  of  the  most  approved  machine 
for  threshing  or  separating  grain  (suita!)le  for  a  medium  farm),  before 
June  18 IG,  and  seventy-five  dollars  for  the  best  and  cheapest  machine 
for  cutting  straw  or  cornstalks,  by  horse-power,  for  fodder. 

Trials  made  in  Kn^land,  in  August  and  November,  of  American,  and 
the  most  approved  Knglish  ploughs,  proved  the  latter  to  be  superior  *-* 
simplicity,  and  equally  effective  with  the  best  in  use  then.     The  Americ»^ 
ploughs  were  made  under  the  directions  of  Judge  Teters,  President  ^ 
the  Philadeli)liia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  and  combined 
best  principles  and  ])owers  of  those  in  use  in  America,  with  esper" 
regard  to  simplicity  of  construction,  and  were  sent  to  Robert  Barcltf 
Esq.,  of  15ury  Hill,  near  Dorking,  where  one  of  the  trials  took  place. 
American  scythe  and  cradle,  sent  at  the  same  time,  proved  superior 
every  resi>ect,  in  the  hands  of  an  American  cradlcr,  to   the   llaioi 
scythe,  use<l  by  an  expert  hand.* 

*  The  num!)er  of  patents  issued  this  year  was  one  hundred  and  si] 
six,  among  which  were  nine  to  citizens  of  Connecticut,  for  battou  mal 

(1)  Drake's  Pictare  of  CincinnatL  promoting  Agricnltan,  ToL  4,  |i|i.  l^^     '* 

(2)  Merouin  of  PbUadelphia  Societj  for     163. 
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Tiz:  L.  Merien,  New  Haven  (Jan.  4),  for  tarning  and  polishing; 
William  Lawrence,  Meriden  (April  12),  a  lathe  pin  for  turning  wire- 
ejed  buttons  ;  John  B.  Collins,  Meriden  (April  12),  single  jointed  pewter 
moulds  for  wire-ejed  buttons ;  Anson  Matthews,  Southiugton  (April  86), 
wooden  moulds ;  Ira  Ives,  Bristol  (Aug.  T),  three  patents,  viz :  for  a 
holdfast  while  polishing,  for  setting  eyes  of  metal  in  the  moulds,  and  for 
smoothing  and  rending  the  eje  of  metal ;  Heman  Matthews,  Southington 
(Sept.  12),  two  patents  for  a  machine  for  finishing,  and  for  a  machine 
for  making  wire  neck  buttons ;  Jacob  Perkins,  Newburyport  (Jan.  16), 
cutting  cylindrical  nails,  and  another  (Nov.  1),  for  an  improvement  on 
the  foregoing;  Sylvauus  Tousley,  Manlius,  N.  y.  (Feb.  1),  cast  iron 
sleigh  shoes  on  wrought  iron  rods ;  Oliver  Evans,  Philadelphia  (Feb.  t), 
by  special  act  of  Congress,  a  renewal  of  his  patent  for  steam  engines, 
granted  February  14,  1804  ;  S.  Blydeuburgh,  and  Hez.  Healy,  Worcester, 
Mass.  (Ftjb.  20),  a  loom  to  go  by  water,  steam,  etc. ;  F.  C.  Lowell,  and 
P.  T.  Jackson,  Boston  (Feb.  23),  a  loom  (power),  see  page  213  ;  Thomas 
Bakewell,  Pittsburg  (March  3),  manufacturing  glass;  George  Stiles, 
Baltimore  (April  4),  a  floating  battery  steam  ship ;  Cadwalladcr  D. 
Golden,  N.  Y.  (May  19  and  again  June  2),  hydrostatic  paradox,  applied 
to  move  machinery :  Henry  Tanner,  Philadelphia  (July  1),  etching  end 
pieces  of  bank  notes ;  John  Eberts,  Philadelphia  (Sept.  8),  fall-top  gig ; 
Lewis  Enters  and  W.  Zigler,  Georgetown,  D.  C.  (Sept.  28),  light  from 
stone  coal  gas  ;  James  Hale  (Nov.  22),  ardent  spirits  obtained  from  lime ; 
L.  Merritt  and  S.  Rogers,  New  York  (Dec.  27),  relieving  toothache 
by  steam ;  Jesse  Sprague,  Cape  May,  N.  J.  (Dec.  27),  a  wind  saw  mill. 

In  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  cotton,  and  the  high  price  of  sugar, 

blaring  the  war,  increased  attention  had  been  given  by  the  planters  in 

Georgia  and  Louisiana  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane.     The 

'*'^'*'^    success  of  the  business  in  the  latter  state  was  no  longer  regarded 


doubtful.     Several  improvements  in  the  process  of  manufacture  bad 

t>een  introduced,  by  which  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  tlie  product  had 

been  increased.     Mr.  Dorosne,  in  France,  had  taught,  in  1811,  the  use  of 

animal  charcoal,  or  bone  dust,  for  discharging  the  color  and  impurities, 

in  the  place  of  vegetable   carbon,  used  since  1805;  and  in  1812  Mr. 

Iloward,  in  England,  afterward  the  inventor  of  the  vacuum-pan,  had 

Introduced,  as  a  superior  defecating  agent,  a  preparation  of  alumina, 

Icnown  as  Howard's  finings.     The  ribbon  cane,  an  earlier  and  hardier 

species  than  the  Creole  and  Otaheite,  previously  cultivated,  was  also 

introduced  about  this  time,  from  Georgia,  and   became  thenceforward 

Xhe  favorite   plant.     The  sugar  lands  of  Louisiana  yielded  from  one  to 

two  hogsheads,  of  one  thoasand  weight  each,  to  the  acre,  which  sold 
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for  about  $100  per  hogshead.     The  crop,  thongh  uncertaiD,  was  on  the 
whole  considered  more  profitable  than  any  other.     A  farm  of  one  handred 
and  fifty  acres  employed  aboat  fifty  hands,  and  produced  150,000  lbs.  of 
sagar,  worth,  at  eight  cents  per  pound,  $12,000,  an  average  of  $240  for 
each  hand.     One  hundred  acres  of  rice,  witli  the  same  labor,  only  yielded 
$4,000,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  cotton  produced  about  6,000 
lbs.,  worth,  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  $9,000.     Indigo  had  been  nearly 
abandoned  for  many  years,  and  yielded,  with  the  same  labor,  at  one  dollar 
per  pound,  about  $7,000,  and  tobacco  only  $5,400.     Cattle  mills  were 
exclusively  used  at  this  time.     The  cost  of  a  mill,  capable  of  grinding 
three  hundred  gallons  per  hour,  and  delivering  two  tons,  or  more,  of  sugar 
daily,  was  about  $1,000,  and  the  pestles,  buildings,  draft  beasts,  etc.,  for 
an  establishment  to  make  two  hundred  hogsheads,  was  at  least  as  mocii 
more.     The  total  crop  of  Louisiana,  at  this  time,  was  about  1,500  hogs- 
heads, which  was  increa^sed  in  the  next  two  years  to  25,000  hogsheads. 

This  industry  had  become  sufiiciently  important  to  claim  the  patronage 
of  government,  and  on  5th  January,  a  memorial  was  communicated  to 
Congress,  from  Bernard  Merigny,  and  other  sugar  planters  of  Louisiana, 
setting  forth  the  importance  of  the  business  to  the  Union,  the  great 
expense  and  hazards  attending  it,  and  praying  that  "  the  same  soaud 
policy  which  has  hitherto  invariably  excited  the  General  Gorernmeiit  to 
protect  the  growing  manufactures  of  our  country,  and  consequently  made 
ns,  in  many  branches,  completely  independent  of  foreign  nations,  may  be 
extended  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cane,  and  that  the  duties  laid  daring 
the  war  on  foreign  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses,  be  made  pemianeut  by 
law."  By  the  tariff  subsequently  enacted,  they  were  left  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  three  cents  duty  on  sugar,  a  reduction  of  two  cents  from  tbe 
double  war  duties. 

The  manufacture  of  llefined  Sugar  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  StateSi 
kept  pace  witli  the  increase  of  population,  and  Congress,  on  the  1^ 
February,  continued,  without  limitation,  the  act  of  20th  July^  1S1.2» 
imposing  an  internal  duty  of  four  cents  on  all  sugars  refined,  and  allowir'*^ 
a  drawback  of  ilie  duty,  upon  its  exportation  to  a  foreign  country,      "^^ 
quantities  of  not  less  than  five  dollars'  worth.     In  addition  to  the  dra 
back,  an  allowance  of  four  cents  was  allowed,  April  30th,  on  ere 
pound  of  sugar  refined  from  foreign  sugars,  when  exported  as  ahoi 
The  quantity  refined  this  year  amounted  to  about  5,000,000  lbs.,  woi 
$1,000,000,  and  duties  accrued  thereon  to  the  amount  of  $141,335,  beh 
nearly  double  the  amount  of  duties  in  the  previous  year. 

A  large  number  of  memorials  and  petitions  were  presented,  early 
the  first  session  of  the  fourteenth  Congress,  by  those  interested  in  t' 
manufacture,  especially  of  cotton  and  wool,  and  also  of  glass,  whits  k 
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copperas,  and  chemicals  of  different  kinds,  olive  oil  and  indigo,  sugar, 
candles,  etc,  and  the  breeders  of  merino  sheep,  praying  for  the  prohibit 
tion  of,  or  increased  duties  on,  foreign  manufactures,  whereby  their 
own  might  be  protected  from  the  ruinous  competition  to  which  they 
were  then  subject 

The  general  interest  awakened  at  this  time,  on  the  subject  of  legisla> 
tire  protection  to  manufactures,  caused  the  opinions  of  public  men,  and 
particularly  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  the  head  of  a  large  political  party,  to 
be  much  canyassed.  His  views,  as  expressed  in  the  Notes  on  Virginia, 
in  1785,  were  employed  with  effect,  by  the  opponents  of  protection.  In 
answer  to  a  letter  from  Benjamin  Austin,  of  Boston,  on  the  subject,  he 
stated  in  his  reply,  dated  Jan.  9,  that  his  opioionii  iu  view  of  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  policy  of  foreign  nations,  were  as 
follows : 

**  We  have  experienced  what  we  did  not  then  believe,  that  there  exists 
both  profligacy  and  power  enough  to  exclude  us  from  the  field  of  inter- 
choige  with  other  nations ;  that  to  be  independent  for  the  comforts  of 
life,  we  must  fabricate  them  ourselves.  We  muiU  now  place  the  Tnantc- 
facturer  by  the  side  of  the  agriculturist  The  former  question  is  sup* 
pressed  or  rather  assumes  a  new  form.  The  grand  inquiry  now  is,  shall 
we  make  our  own  comforts,  or  go  without  them  at  the  will  of  a  foreign 
nation  ?  He,  therefore,  who  is  now  against  domestic  mannfactures, 
must  be  for  reducing  us,  either  to  a  dependence  on  that  nation,  or  to  be 
clothed  in  skins,  and  live  like  wild  beasts  in  dens  and  caverns ; — I  am 
proud  to  say  I  am  not  one  of  these.  ExporicDce  uaa  lau^ut  uje,  that 
manufactures  are  now  as  necessary  to  our  independence  as  to  our  com- 
fort ;  and  if  those  who  qnote  me  as  of  a  different  opinion,  will  keep  pace 
vith  me,  in  purchasing  nothing  foreign,  when  an  equivalent  of  domestic 
abric  can  be  obtained  without  regard  to  price,  it  will  not  be  our  fault 
f  we  do  not  have  a  supply  at  home  equal  to  our  demand,  and  wrest  that 
reapon  of  distress  from  the  hand  which  has  so  long  wantonly  wielded  it." 

The  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  contracted  chiefly  by  loans  for  the 
iipport  of  the  war,  having  increased  since  the  1st  January  1812,  from 
45,855,070  to  $123,016,375,  additional  measures  became  necessary  to 
Qpport  the  public  credit.  On  the  5th  February,  the  act  laying  double 
Qties  on  imports  during  the  war,  was  continued  in  force  until  30th 
vine;  after  which  time  an  addition  of  forty-two  per  cent,  to  the  duties 
hen  existing,  was  to  be  levied  until  a  new  tariff  of  duties  should  be  es- 
al)lished  by  law. 

On  the  13th  February,  Mr.  Dallas,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  resolution  of  the  House,  of  23d  February  1815,  transmitted  to 
Z^ongress  an  elaborate  report,  on  the  subject  of  a  general  tariff  of  duties. 
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comprehending  a  view  of  its  incidents  upon  the  peace  establishmeiti 
a  statement  of  the  general  principles  for  reformlDg  it,  incladiog  tte 
means  of  enforcement  and  a  schedale  of  articles,  with  the  rates  of  dvtj 
proposed  for  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  annual  revenue  demanded  for  the  ser^ce  of  goyemment,  wu 
stated  to  be,  in  round  numbers,  about  twenty- four  millioDS,  of  which  tite 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  proposed  to  raise  by  direct  taxes  npoi 
lands,  houses,  and  slaves,  and  by  internal  duties  upon  stills,  stamps,  n* 
fined  sugar,  carriages,  licenses,  sales  at  auction,  and  from  sales  of  public 
lands,  the  sum  of  $6,925,000,  leaving  $17,075,000  to  be  raised  by 
custom  duties.  This  it  was  proposed  to  raise,  by  an  addition  of  aboit 
forty-two  per  cent,  upon  the  product  of  the  single  duties,  in  force  <m 
1st  July  1812,  estimated  at  about  $12,000,000. 

The  Secretary  set  forth  the  claims  to  protection  of  American  Msn- 
factures,  which  owed  their  existence,  particularly  those  which  had  bees 
introduced  during  the  restrictive  system  and  the  war,  exclusively  to  the 
capital,  skill,  enterprise  and  industry  of  private  citizens.  Their  preser- 
vation from  the  ruin  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  by  foreign  C0IDp^ 
tition,  became  ''a  consideration  of  general  policy,  to  be  resolved  bjs 
recollection  of  past  embarrassments,  by  the  certainty  of  an  increased 
difficulty  of  reinstating,  upon  any  emergency,  the  manafactures  whick 
should  be  allowed  to  perish  and  pass  away,  and  by  a  just  sense  of  the 
influence  of  domestic  manufactures  upon  the  wealth,  power,  and  inde 
pendence  of  the  government." 

From  the  imperfect  information  he  was  able  to  obtain,  the  Secretary 
made  the  following  classification  of  American  Manufactures. 

Firtff. — Those  which  were  firmly  and  permanently  established,  and 
which  wholly  or  almost  wholly  supplied  the  demand  for  domestic  use 
and  consiim])tion.  They  embraced  the  following  articles — cabinet-wire 
and  all  manufactures  of  wood  ;  carriages  of  all  descriptions;  cables  and 
cordage ;  hats  of  wool,  fur,  leather,  chip  or  straw,  and  straw  bonnets; 
iron  cnstin<^s,  fire  and  side  arms,  cannon,  muskets,  pistols ;  windo* 
glass ;  leather  and  all  manufactures  of  leather,  including  saddles,  bridles, 
and  harness ;  paper  of  every  description,  blank  books ;  printing  types. 

Second. — Manufactures  which,  being  recently  or  partially  established, 
do  not  at  present  supply  the  demand  for  domestic  use  and  consumption; 
but  which,  with  proper  cultivation,  are  capable  of  being  matured  to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  demand.  These  embraced  cotton  goods  of  the 
coarser  kinds  ;  woolen  goods  of  the  coarser  kinds  generally,  and  some  of 
the  finer  kinds;  metal  buttons,  plated  wares,  iron  manufactures  of  the 
larger  kinds,  shovels,  spades,  axes,  hoes,  scythes,  etc.,  nails  large  and 
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small;  pewter,  tin,  copper  and  brass  manofactnres ;  alum,  copperas; 
spirits,  beer,  ale,  and  porter. 

Third, — Manafactares  which  were  so  slightly  caltivated,  as  to  leave 
the  demand  of  the  country  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  dependent  npon 
foreign  sources  for  a  supply.  These  comprised  cotton  manufactures  of 
the  finer  kinds,  muslins,  nankeens,  chintzes,  stained  and  printed  cottons 
of  all  descriptions;  linen  of  all  descriptions,  linen  cambrics,  lawns; 
hempen  cloths,  sail  cloth,  Russian  and  German  linens;  silk  goods  of 
all  descriptions ;  woolen  goods  of  many  descriptions,  worsted  goods  of 
all  Unds,  stuffs,  camblets,  blankets,  carpets,  and  carpeting ;  hosiery  of  all 
descriptions,  including  knit  or  woven  gloves ;  hardware  and  iron^ 
mongery,  excepting  the  large  articles,  cutlery,  pins  and  needles ;  china 
ware,  earthenware,  porcelain;  glass  of  all  descriptions  except  window 
glass  and  phials. 

Duties  amounting,  wholly  or  nearly,  to  a  prohibition  of  similar  articles 
imported,  it  was  conceived  might  be  laid  upon  the  first  class,  and  a  well 
directed  legislative  patronage  would  not  only  preserve  the  second  class, 
but  speedily  raise  them  to  the  condition  of  the  first  class.  The  cost  to 
the  consumer  would,  in  the  first  case,  be  kept  down  by  competition,  and 
in  the  second  would  not  be  necessarily  increased.  The  inconvenience 
would  be  but  temporary,  while  the  future  advantages  to  the  nation 
would  be  great,  and  particularly  to  the  agriculturist,  who  would  thereby 
find  a  ready  market  in  his  own  neighborhood  for  his  cotton,  wool,  and 
produce. 

Upon  the  third  class,  the  rate  of  duty  could  be  adjusted  simply  with 
reference  to  revenue. 

The  tariff  of  duties  proposed  by  Mr.  Dallas,  in  accordance  with  these 
general  principles,  was  from  ten  to  thirty-three  and  one-third,  and  in  one 
case  forty  per  cent,  higher  on  all  the  principal  articles  of  manufacture, 
forty-four  in  number,  than  the  rates  finally  adopted.  On  cotton  goods, 
which  by  the  old  tariff  paid  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.,  Mr.  Dallas  pro* 
posed  thirty-three  and  a  half,  which  was  reduced  to  twenty-five  per  cent 
On  china,  pottery,  glass  (other  than  window),  it  was  reduced  from  thirty 
to  twenty  per  cent.,  and  hammered  bar  and  bolt  iron  from  seventy-five 
cents  to  forty- five  cents  per  hundredweight. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Secretary's  report  was  sent  in,  Mr.  Newton, 
of  Virginia,  from  the  Committee  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures,  to 
whom  had  been  referred  the  memorials  of  the  manufacturers  of  cotton 
wool,  also  made  a  report,  from  which  we  have  presented,  on  a  previous 
page,  some  statistics  of  that  industry. 

It  stated  the  consumption  of  cotton  to  have  increased  from  five 
hundred  bales,  in  the  year  1800,  to  ninety  thousand  bales  in  1815,  the 
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capital  employed  to  amount  to  forty  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  Taloe 
of  the  product  to  be  twenty-four  millions.^  An  increase  of  the  duties  on 
imports  was  urged  in  a  lengthy  and  forcible  argument,  in  fa¥or  of  the 
general  policy  of  protection  to  manufactures. 

"The  American  manufacturers,"  say  the  committee,  "have  good 
reasons  for  their  apprehensions — they  have  much  at  stake.  They  have 
a  large  capital  employed  and  are  feelingly  alive  for  its  fate.  Should 
the  National  Government  not  afford  them  protection,  the  dangers  which 
invest  and  threaten  them  will  destroy  all  their  hopes,  and  will  close  their 
prospects  of  utility  to  their  country.  A  reasonable  encouragement%ri]l 
sustain  and  keep  them  erect ;  but,  if  they  fall,  they  fall  never  to  rise  again. 

"The  foreign  mauafactureri)  and  merchants  know  this ;  and  will  redouble 
with  renovated  zeal  the  stroke  to  prostrate  them.  They  also  know,  that 
should  the  American  manufacturing  establishments  fall,  their  mouldering 
piles — the  visible  ruins  of  a  legislative  breath — will  warm  all  who  shall  tread 
in  the  same  footsteps  of  their  doom,  the  inevitable  destiny  of  their  establish- 
ments. .  .  .  Do  not  the  suggestions  of  wisdom  plainly  show,  that  the 
security,  the  peace,  and  the  happiness  of  the  nation,  depend  on  opening  and 
enlarging  all  our  resources,  and  drawing  from  them  whatever  shall  be  re- 
quired for  public  use  or  private  accomodation  ?  The  Committee,  from 
the  views  which  they  have  taken,  consider  the  situation  of  manufacturing 
establishments  to  be  perilous.  Some  have  deceased  and  others  have 
suspended  business.  A  liberal  encouragement  will  put  them  again  into 
operation  with  increased  powers;  but  should  it  be  withheld  they  will  be 
prostrated.  Tliuusuijua  will  be  reduced  to  want  and  wretchedness.  A 
capital  of  near  sixty  millions  of  dollars  will  become  inactive,  the  greater 
part  of  which  will  be  a  dead  loss  to  the  manufacturers.     Our  improvi- 


(1)  la  reference  to  the  remarkable  growth 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  as  developed  in 
this  report,  a  very  intelligent  writer  in 
Bdinburg,  is  said  to  have  used  the  follow- 
ing language:  ''The  great  extent  of  the 
cotton  manafacture  in  tho  United  States, 
stated  in  the  preceding  report,  is  more  like 
what  the  sanguine  views  of  the  parties  had 
contemplated  than  what  had  been  actually 
achieved.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible, even  in  a  country  with  an  exten- 
sive population  and  oetnblished  manufac- 
turing habits,  to  have  reared,  in  the  time,  a 
manufacture  of  the  magnitude  they  men- 
tion. But  whatever  prosperity  it  had  at- 
tained, was  put  an  end  to  by  the  restoration 
of  peace  with  England,  and  this  notwith- 


standing the  heavy  tax  levied  on  foreign 
cotton  goods.  That  the  failure  of  those  at- 
tempts, however,  was  not  occasioned  by 
any  defect  in  the  plan  or  general  condvct 
of  the  establishments,  wo  know  from  a  gen- 
tleman who  visited  the  principal  cotton 
works  in  America,  in  1816.  He  found  the 
machinery  in  many  of  them  of  excellent 
oonstmction,  and  those  who  had  the  eharge 
of  them  were  men  who  had  been  bred  io 
this  country,  and  who  were  possessed  of 
both  skill  and  judgment.  But  the  circum- 
stances in  the  state  of  America  which  w« 
have  mentioned,  were  so  adverse  to  the 
nature  of  the  undertaking  as  to  render  sno* 
cess  in  tho  opinion  of  those  persons  impos- 
sible." 
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dence  may  lead  to  fatal  consequences.  The  Powers  jealous  of  our 
growth  and  prosperity  will  acquire  the  resources  and  strength  which 
this  Government  neglects  to  improYC." 

A  duty  of  at  least  ten  cents  on  the  square  yard,  was  considered  by 
the  Committee  necessary  to  protect  the  American  cotton  manufacture, 
and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  even  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  on  India  goods, 
on  account  of  the  lowness  of  their  first  cost,  would  not  give  the  requisite 
encouragement 

With  the  machinery  already  erected,  including  at  least  500,000 
spindles,  the  cotton  manufacturers  could  supply  the  United  States  with 
about  ninety  million  yards  of  cloth  annually.  These  consisted  chiefly  of 
ginghams,  plaids,  bed-ticks,  stripes,  checks,  sheetings,  shirtings,  and  in 
part  of  canvas  and  velvets,  and  other  cut  stuffs.  The  shirtings  made 
from  yam  No.  12  would  then  bring  twenty-three  cents  in  New  York,  at 
which  price  they  could  not  be  afforded ;  the  same  article  had  been  sold 
for  thirty-three  to  thirty-five  cents.  Of  the  spindles  then  in  operation, 
very  few  were  effectually  at  work  before  the  war.  Such  establishments 
bad  as  yet  reaped  no  profit  whatever.  There  was  one  manufactory  of 
cot  fustians  and  velvets  at  Hudson,  and  one  about  to  begin  at  Frankfort, 
and  these  goods  required  a  duty  higher  than  was  proposed  for  other 
goods.  They  cost  more — say  from  fourteen  pence  to  thirty  pence  per 
yard,  of  eighteen  inches  width— and  therefore  required  a  duty  of  thirty 
cents  per  square  yard,  for  such  as  cost  twenty-three  pence  aud  under, 
and  thirty-six  cents  for  such  as  cost  more. 

The  same  Committee,  on  6th  March,  reported  on  the  memorials  and 
|>etitions  of  the  woolen  manufacturers.  This  branch  employed  a  capital 
of  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  and  one  hundred  thousand  hands,  producing 
^oods  to  the  value  of  nineteen  millions  of  dollars.  Every  reason  urged 
in  the  foregoing  report,  for  sustaining  the  cotton  manufacture,  applied 

ith  equal  force  to  this,  and  the  Committee  felt  bound  to  accord  the 
arae  justice  to  the  manufacturers  of  wool.* 

With  these  principles  and  objects  before  it,  and  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
lon  of  numerous  memorialists.  Congress,  on  the  20th  February,  for  the 

rst  time  addressed  itself  to  the  consideration  of  a  tariff  bill,  reported  by 

(I)  Messrs.  Arthur  W.  Magill  and  Wm.  probablj  made  75,000  yards  of  narrow,  and 

^^<uog,  whose  estimates  wero  accepted  by  25,000  yards  of  broadcloths.     As  many  as 

be  Cummittee,  stated,  in  a   letter  to  the  500,000  yards  were  supposed  to  be  made 

^airman,  that  the  manufacture  of  woolen  annually    in    families.     The    manufacture 

"I'Uths,  in  Connecticut  alone,  then  employed  was  capable  of  an  increase,  throughout  the 

"^enty-five  establishments,  and  1,200  per-  Union,  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  oent. 

^oai,  besides  aa  many  more  hands  indirectly,  per  annum. 
^help   capital    was     $450,000,    and    they 
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Mr.  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  with  a  primary  view  to  the  encouragement  of  domestic 
manufactures,  those  of  cotton  and  wool  being  prominent  objects  of 
regard. 

In  this  bill,  embracing  the  schedule  reported  by  Mr.  Dallas,  the 
minimum  principle,  as  applied  to  certain  foreign  goods,  was  first 
adopted  in  connection  with  low-priced  cottons.  Its  object  was  yirtually 
to  exclude  the  coarse,  low-priced  India  cottons,  then  imported  in  large 
quantities,  alike  to  the  prejudice  of  the  American  manufacturer  and 
cotton  grower.  The  introduction  of  the  minimum  valuation  has  been 
ascribed  to  Mr.  P.  C.  Lowell,  of  Massachusetts,  who  secured  for  it  the 
advocacy  of  Messrs.  Lowndes  and  J.  C.  Calhoun ;  and  those  gentlemen, 
with  other  representatives  from  South  Carolina  and  the  Southern  States, 
were,  during  the  discussion  of  the  bill,  among  the  ablest  supporters  of 
the  principle  of  protection,  apparently  without  any  suspicion  of  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  measure,  which  was  afterward  discovered  in 
that  quarter.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of 
protection  required,  or  that  was  proper  to  be  granted  through  the  tariff; 
but  a  general  concurrence  in  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  measure 
at  that  particular  crisis.  Many  regarded  the  faith  of  the  Government 
as  involved  in  the  support  of  manufactures,  created  by  its  restrictive 
measures  and  the  war,  and  which  had,  to  so  great  an  extent,  been  the 
dependence  of  the  country  during  that  period.  A  portion  of  the  com- 
mercial and  landed  interests,  which  had  suffered  from  the  causes  that 
created  and  sustained  manufactures,  now  felt  themselves  entitled  to 
be  relieved  from  all  unnecessary  burthens  in  support  of  an  industry 
which  had  thriven  during  their  embarrassments.  They  were  disposed  to 
limit  the  duties  to  such  rates  and  duration  as  was  compatil^le  with  the 
object  which  all  were  disposed  to  cherish.  Mr.  Clay,  to  try  the  sense 
of  the  House  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  willing  to  go  in  protecting 
domestic  manufactures,  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  increasing  the 
duty  on  imported  cottons  from  twenty-five  to  tliirty-thrce  and  one-third 
percent. — afterward  reduced  to  thirty — and  advocated  a  thorough  and 
decided  protection  by  ample  duties,  as  did  also  Mr.  Ingham,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  stated  that  not  less  than  one  hnndrcd  millions  were  believed 
to  have  been  invested  in  manufactures  within  tlje  last  eight  or  ten  years; 
all  of  which  was  endangered  by  the  accumulated  amount,  cheapened 
cost,  and  improved  quality  of  foreign  manufactures.  The  commercial 
interests  were  well  defended  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  and  Daniel 
Webster,  then  a  representative  from  New  Hampshire,  both  of  whom  ^ 
favored  moderate  protection.     Mr.  Webster,  who   considered   perma— 
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nencj,  rather   than  a  high  'datj,    desirable,   proposed  a  mazimom 
datj  on  cottons  of  thirty  per  cent,  to  be  reduced  after  two  years  to 
twenty-fiye,  and  in  two  more  to  twenty  per  cent.     He  endeavored  to 
avert  the  sndden  destruction  of  the  India  trade,  which  was  stated  to 
employ  forty  ships,  capable  of  carrying  one  thousand  bales,  of  eighteen 
hundred  yards  each,  or  a  total  of  seventy-two  million  yards  of  cloth, 
worth  nearly  six  and  a  half  milb'ons  of  dollars,  which  value,  with  the 
eighteen  million  pounds  of  cotton  consumed  in  its  manufacture,  was  so 
much  taken  from  the  industry  of  the  United  States.     Under  the  minimum 
proyision  of  the  bill,  by  which  cotton  cloths  (except  nankeens  from 
China),  the  original  cost  of  which,  at  the  place  whence  imported,  was 
less  than  twenty-five  cents  the  square  yard,  were  to  be  deemed  to  have 
cost  twenty-five  cents,  and  to  pay  duty  accordingly,  the  trade  in  India 
cottons  was  intended  to  be  arrested.     Mr.  Pickering,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  did  not  believe  the  existing  manufactures  required  a  duty  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  for  two  years,  moved  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  strike 
out   that  clause,  but    found  few  supporters.     Afterward,  before   the 
House,  he  moved  to  amend  it  by  a  return  to  the  old  double  duties, 
and  during  the  discussion,  Mr.  Randolph,  who  was  disposed  to  encourage 
none  bat  household  or  family  manufactures,  again  moved  to  strike  qpt 
the  minimum  proviso.     This  drew  from  Mr.  Calhoun  an  earnest  defence 
of  the  principle  of  protection,  upon  grounds  of  prudence  and  national 
policy,  as  well  as  of  justice  to  manufacturers,  which  had  originated  in  the 
public  necessity  of  the  times.     The  bill  was  then  carried  by  a  vote  of 
eighty-eight  to  fifty-four,  and  was  approved  on  the  27th.     Mr.  Wright, 
of  Maryland,  proposed  to  exclude  the  votes  of  members  interested  in 
cotton  manjifactures.     The  duty  on  woolen  manufactures,  except  blankets, 
rugs,  and  worsted  or  stuff  goods,  was  fixed  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  ad 
Valorem  for  three  years,  from  30th  June,  and  on  cotton  cloths,  twist 
yarn,  or  thread,  at  twenty-five  per  cent.,  for  the  same  time,  after  which, 
cottons  were  to  pay  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem.     The  minimum  valuation 
of  cotton  cloths  was,  in  effect,  a  specific  duty  of  six  and  a  quarter  cents 
^  yard,  and  was  also  applied  to  unbleached  and  uncolored  cotton,  twist 
yarn  or  thread,  costing  less  than  sixty  cents  a  pound,  and  to  bleached 
or  colored  yarn,  costing  less  than  seventy-five  cents  per  pound. 

By  this  act  a  discrimination  was  first  made  between  hammered  and 
tolled  bar  iron,  which,  under  the  permanent  duties,  had  paid  alike  fifteen 
per  cent.,  and  double  rates  during  the  war.  On  hammered  iron,  chiefly 
Tnade  in  Rn.ssia  and  Sweden,  a  duty  of  seventy-five  cents  per  cwt 
'Was  proposed,  but  was  reduced,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Webster,  to  forty- 
C?e  cents,  or  nine  dollars  per  ton,  equivalent  to  about  thirteen  per 
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cent  upon  its  first  cost.^  On  rolled  iron,  which  was  made  in  England, 
by  the  new  and  cheaper  process,  at  abont  half  the  price  of  the  former, 
the  dnty  was  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  cwt.,  or  thirty  dollars  per  ton, 
qnal  to  about  eighty-five  per  cent,  on  its  cost  This  difference  was  the 
subject  of  remonstrance  by  Great  Britain,  as  a  departure  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Convention  of  July  3,  1815. 

The  principal  foreign  manufactures  and  products  were  admitted  at 
the  following  ad  valorem  rates,  calculated  on  the  net  cost  at  the  place 
whence  imported,  exclusive  of  packages,  commissions,  and  exchanges, 
with  the  usual  twanty  and  ten  per  cent  additional,  viz : 

At  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  saltpetre,  jewelry,  watches, 
gold  and  silver  wares,  laces,  etc. ;  at  fifteen  per  cent.,  gold  leaf,  and 
articles  otherwise  free ;  at  twenty  per  cent.,  hempen,  or  sail  cloth  (except 
Russia,  German,  and  Holland  linen  and  duck),  cotton  and  wool  stockings, 
types,  brass,  copper,  iron,  steel,  pewter,  lead  and  tin  wares,  brass  wire, 
cutlery,  pins,  needles,  buttons  and  moulds,  buckles,  gilt,  plated  and 
japanned  wares,  cannon,  muskets,  fire  and  side  arms,  Prussian  blue, 
china,  earthen,  stone  and  porcelain  wares,  gloss,  other  than  window,  and 
black  quart  bottles ;  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  cotton  and  woolen  goods ; 
at  thirty  per  cent,  umbrellas,  parasols,  and  parts  thereof,  bonnets  and 
caps,  artificial  flowers  and  millinery,  hats  and  caps  of  all  kinds,  painted 
floor  cloths,  mats,  salad  oil,  mustard,  pickles,  sweetmeats,  wafers,  cabinet 
wares,  and  all  manufactures  of  wood,  carriages  and  parts  thereof,  leather 
and  manufactures  of  leather,  paper,  pasteboard,  paper  hangings,  blank 
books,  parchment  vellum,  brushes,  canes,  whips,  and  ready  made 
clothing. 

The  following  specific  duties  were  laid,  viz :  on  ale,  beer,  and  porter 
bottled,  fifteen  cents,  unbottled,  ten  cents  a  gallon  ;  alum  and  copperas, 
one  dollar  a  cwt. ;  black  glass  bottles,  one  dollar  and  forty-four  cents 
per  gross ;  window  glass  from  eight  by  ten  and  under  to  ten  by  twelve 
in  size,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents 
])er  hundred  square  feet ;  boots,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents ;  shoes  and 
slippers  of  silk,  thirty  cents,  of  leather,  twenty-five  cents,  childrens', 
fifteen  cents  per  pair ;  tallow,  whiting,  and  Paris  white,  ochre  dry  (in  oil 
one  and  a  half  cents) ;  lead  in  pigs,  bars,  or  sheets,  one  cent ;  spikes, 
shot  of  lead,  two  cents ;  bristles,  tarred  cordage  and  cables,  tallow  candles, 
cotton,  chocolate,  red  and  white  lead,  nails,  soap,  brown  sugar,  etc,  three 

(1)  Tho  excise  collected  upon  iron  made  nearly  as  much  iron  as  all  the  othen.    Te^^ 

in  all  the  states,  between  ISth  April,  1815,  two  representatives  from   that  state  to 

and  the  22d  February,  1816,  amounted  to  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty,  whUe  Mi 

$61,903,    of     which    PennsyWania    paid  Calhoun  and  Maynard,  from  South 

$27,941,  showing  that  state  to  have  made  voted  for  the  higher  rate. 
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cents ;  white  clayed  or  powdered  sagar,  untarred  cordage,  yarns,  twines, 
packthread  and  sieves,  copper  and  composition  rods,  bolts,  spikes  or 
nails,  four  cents;  coffee,  glue,  iron  or  steel  wire,  not  exceeding  No.  18, 
five  cents ;  wire  over  No.  18,  nine  cents ;  wax  and  spermaceti  candles, 
six  cents ;  gunpowder,  eight  cents ;  cheese,  nine  cents ;  lamp  sugar  and 
manufactured  tobacco,  ten  cents;  loaf  sugar,  sugar  candy,  and  snuff, 
twelve  cents ;  indigo,  fifteen  cents  a  pound ;  coal,  five  cents  the  heaped 
bushel ;  salt,  twenty  cents  a  bushel ;  spirits  from  grain,  forty-two  to 
seventy-five  cents,  and  from  other  materials,  thirty-eight  to  seventy  cents, 
according  to  proof;  molasses,  five  cents ;  wines  twenty-five  cents  to  one 
dollar  a  gallon  ;  anchors,  rolled  bar,  and  bolt  iron,  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents,  hammered  iron,  forty-five  cents,  iron  in  sheets,  rods,  and  hoops, 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  cwt. ;  Russian  duck,  two  dollars,  ravens, 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  Holland,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
per  piece ;  segars,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  thousand  ;  teas,  twelve 
to  sixty-eight  cents  per  pound ;  olive  and  spermaceti  oils,  twenty-five 
cents,  whale  and  other  fish  oils,  fifteen  cents  a  gallon. 

This  tariff,  though  falling  far  short  of  the  measure  of  protection, 

which  the  more  ardent  friends  of  manufactures  felt  themselves  entitled 

to,  was  accepted  as  an  advance  upon  the  permanent  duties  to  which  they 

were  about  to  return.     Although,  upon  the  whole,  as  much  calculated 

to  benefit  the  farming  and  planting  interests,  which  bad,  opposed  it,  as 

the  manufacturing,  it  doubtless  averted  the  speedy  ruin,  which  would 

otherwise  have  overtaken  several  branches,  and  probably  destroyed  the 

Cotton  manufacture  altogether.     The  benefits  expected  from  it  increased 

Very  greatly,  however,  the  competition  in  manufactures,  and  with  the 

decline  in  prices  that  soon  followed,  as  a  result  of  improved  machinery, 

and  increased  enterprise  abroad,  and  the  resumption  of  specie  payments, 

l>rought  the  severest  distress  upon  the  manufacturing  classes. 

The  immediate  effect  of  its  operation  upon  the  accumulated  supplies 
f  foreign  manufactures,  which  began  to  flood  the  country  after  the 
eace,  was  to  replenish  the  public  treasury,  of  which  the  receipts  from 
iistoms  during  the  year  amounted  to  $36,306,874,  or  seventy-three  per 
^nt.  above  the  estimate,  and  more  than  double  the  maximum  before  the 
wnbargo,  when  it  reached  $16,363,550,  in  1807.     The  total  amount  of 
^  valorem   duties,    at  twenty-five   per  cent.,  chiefly  on  cottons  and 
oolens,  paid  in  1815  and  1816,  was  $28,826,419.     The  foreign  imports 
tained  for  consumption  were  double  the  value  of  domestic  exports,  which 
ere  greater  than  that  of  any  previous  year,  by  nearly  fifty  per  cent, 
e  total  imports  exceeded  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  millions  in 
alue. 
Financial  embarrassment  to  importers  and  manufacturers  was  the 
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iDCTitable  conseqaence,  and  was  onlj  paitiallj  aHeriated  bj  the  opera- 
tions of  the  new  United  States  Bank,  created  with  a  Tiew  to  restore  the 
eorrencj.  That  institution  was  chartered  on  the  10th  April,  for  twenty 
▼ears,  and  was  opened  early  in  the  ensning  year,  with  a  capital  of  thirty- 
five  millions  (of  which  seren  millions  were  held  by  the  United  States),  in 
shares  of  one  hundred  dollars,  bearing  fire  percent  interest,  with  twenty- 
five  branches  in  the  different  states.  The  resuaption  of  specie  payments 
was  thereby  forced  upon  the  other  banks,  and  a  general  improTement  of 
the  currency  resulted,  although  the  sudden  curtailment  of  their  heavy 
issues  produced  much  commercial  distress  duriivg  a  few  subsequent  years. 
The  Bank  of  England,  which  had  not  paid  specie  since  1797,  also 
partially  resumed,  in  December,  by  paying  specie  for  one  and  two  pound 
notes.  The  greatest  distress,  however,  prevailed  in  England  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  general  peace  in  Europe,  which  was  more  immediately 
disastrous  to  her  than  to  the  United  States.  Riots,  and  the  destruction 
of  machinery,  were  particularly  rife  throughout  this  year. 

As  a  means  of  alleviating,  the  present  and  prospective  distress  of  the 
laboring  classes,  arising  out  of  the  instability  of  manufactures,  the  first 
savings  institutions  in  this  country  were  organized  toward  the  close  of 
this  year.  The  "Saving  Fund  Society,"  of  Philadelphia,  Andrew 
Bayard,  President,  was  opened  for  business  December  2d,  and  the 
"  Provident  Institution  for  Savings,"  at  Boston,  was  incorporated  ou 
the  13th.  The  latter,  "intended  to  encourage  industry  and  prudence  in 
the  poorer  classes,  and  to  induce  them  to  save  and  lay  by  something  of 
their  earnings  for  a  period  of  life  when  they  will  be  less  able  to  earn  a 
support,"  received  deposits  as  low  as  one  dollar,  and  paid  interest  when 
they  amounted  to  five  dollars.  The  "  Bank  of  Savings,"  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Pauperism,  in  public  meeting  on  25th  November.  It  was 
incorporated  in  March  1819,  and  received  its  first  deposits,  to  the 
amount  of  $2,807,  from  eighty  depositors,  in  sums  of  two  dollars  to 
three  hundred  dollars,  on  3d  July  following.* 

The  dangers  which  appeared  to  threaten  the  national  industry  induced 
the  American  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Domestic  Manufactures, 
to  issue  at  New  York,  on  31st  December,  an  addfess  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  inviting  them  promptly  to  establish  throughout  the 
Union,  Societies  for  correspondence  with  them  and  with  each  other, 

(1)  On  tho  lut  Jnnnarj,  1 859,  there  were  Savings  Bank  in   Baltimore,  was  formed 

fiftj-seven  Savings  Banks  in  the  state,  and  early  in  1S18,  and  incorporated  at  the  next 

sixteen  in  the  city  of  New  York;  the  latter  sessionof  the  Assembly.    It  received,  daring 

having  on  deposit  $36,804,419,  and  resources  the  next  three  years,  deposits  to  the  amount 

to    the   valae    of   $38,757,860.    The    first  of  nearly  $80,000. 
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and  upon  raanafacturers,  agriculinrists,  merchants,  men  of  science, 
soldiers,  and  women  every  where  to  unite  in  upbuilding  American 
Manufactures. 

The  Columbian  Institute,  for  the  promotion  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
was  instituted  this  year  at  Washington. »  It  was  merged  in  the  National 
Institute  on  the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  1830. 

An  interesting  event  ^  this  year,  was  the  introduction,  in  several 
different  places,  of  the  system  of  illumination  by  Gas  Light.     Lewis 
Enters   and   William   Zeigler,   of    Georgetown,   D.    C,   in   February, 
memoralized  Congress  for  its  aid  and  patronage  in  carrying  into  execu- 
tion a  discovery  which  they  had  lately  made  of  producing  light  from  the 
gas  of  stone  coal,  for  which  they  had  already  received  a  patent.     In 
Baltimore  a  company  was  formed,  composed  of  Rembrandt  Peale,  Wm. 
Lorman,  James  Mosher,  Robert  C.  Levy,  and  Wm.  Gwynn,  who  ob- 
tained a  charter  to  furnish  the  city  and  individuals  with   gas   light. 
They  erected  works  on  the  south-west  comer  of  North  and  Saratoga 
streets,  and  were  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  carry  into  operation 
the  improved  mode  of  illuminating  towns.     The  corporation  of  New 
York,  also,  during  the  year,  took  measures  for  introducing  gas  light 
Gas  was  introduced  into  a  mill  near  Cincinnati,  by  Mr.  William  Green, 
and  it  was  also  proposed  to  light  the  streets  of  the  city  with  it.     On 
the  25th  November,  the  New  Theatre  at  Philadelphia  was  illuminated 
with  gas  lights  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Kugler,  being  the  first  theatre 
en  the  continent  illuminated  in  that  manner. 

A  proposition  was  also  made  this  year  by  Dr.  John  Rodman  Coxe, 
X>rofessor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  establish  an 
Ulectric  Telegraph  and  to  make  signals  at  a  distance  by  the  decern posi- 
"tion  of  water  and  metallic  salts,  whereby  a  change  of  color  would  be 
-produced.* 

The  manufacture  of  chemicals,  paints,  medicines,  etc.,  was  commenced 
fitt  Baltimore,  by  Messrs.  Howard  Sims  and  Isaac  Tyson,  who  erected  a 
1  Moratory  on  Pratt  street.  They  afterward  removed  it  to  Washington 
-Avenue,  and  were  incorporated  in  1822.  They  became  extensive  raanu- 
Tactnrers  of  copperas,  and  of  chromate  of  potash,  chrome  yellow,  and 
other  chromic  pigments  from  the  chromate  of  iron  at  Bare  Hills,  Mary- 
*^Qd,  and  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  Steam  Paper  mill  in  the  United  States,  went  into  operation 
*^  Pittsburg,  with  an  engine  of  sixteen  horse  power,  on  the  principle  of 
Evans's.     It  employed  forty  persons,  and  consumed  ten  thousand  bushels 

(1)  Thompson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  toI.  7,  p.  162. 
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of  coal,  and  one  handred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  rags,  and 
made  $30,000  worth  of  paper  annually. 

Five  steamboats  were  built  this  year  on  the  western  rivers,  of  which 
the  Yesta,  one  hundred  tons,  was  the  first  ever  built  at  Cincinnati.  A  small 
boat  was  built  at  Hendersonville*  Ky.  The  Washington,  of  four  hundred 
tons,  constructed  at  Wheeling,  with  an  engine  made  at  Brownsville,  was 
the  first  boat  with  her  boilers  above  deck  instead  of  in  the  hold,  and  was 
also  the  first  to  prove,  by  making  a  round  trip  from  Louisville  to  New 
Orleans  and  back  in  forty-five  days,  the  fitness  of  steamboats  for  the  as- 
cending trade.  The  increase  of  steamboats  from  this  time  was  rapid. 
Shipbuilding  was  revived  at  Marietta,  by  the  formation,  in  March,  of  a 
large  commercial  and  exporting  com^Anj  at  that  place. 

The  first  steamboat  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  built  this  year  at  Sackett's 
Harbor.  She  was  named  the  *'  Ontario,"  and  made  her  first  trip  in 
April  of  the  ensuing  year. 

Commercial  intercourse  with  Europe  was  greatly  faciHtated  by  the  com- 
mencement this  year  of  the  first  line  of  Packet  ships.  Three  ships  of  three 
hundred  to  four  hundred  tons,  to  sail  on  stated  days  about  once  a  month, 
were  put  on  the  route  by  Jeremiah  Thompson  and  Isaac  Wright,  and  others. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  of  25th  April,  Congress  appropriated  one 
million  dollars  annually  for  eight  years,  for  the  general  increase  of  the 
navy.  Nine  ships  of  not  less  than  seventy-four  guns  each,  and  twelve 
of  forty-four  guns,  including  one  seventy-four  and  three  forty-four  gun 
ships  previously  ordered,  were  to  be  built,  and  the  engines  and  imper- 
ishable materials  for  three  steam  batteries  were  to  be  purchased. 
Under  this  act  large  contracts  were  made  for  timber  and  other  materials, 
including  2,300  bolts  of  American  canvas  for  about  $49, TOO ;  eighty 
tons  of  lead  for  $10,398  ;  500  tons  of  iron  for  $52,558,  and  a  steam 
engine  of  one  hundred  horse-power  for  $30,000.  The  Washington,  of  two 
thousand  tons,  one  of  the  seventy-four  gun  ships  referred  to,  was  built 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  was  the  first  United  States  ship  of  the  line 
ever  launched.  She  sailed  May  8th,  from  Boston,  under  Commodore 
Chauncey,  for  Annapolis,  to  take  out  Mr.  Pinckney  as  ambassador  to 
Naples. 

The  manufacture  of  Cotton  Sail  Duck,  commenced  in  1809  by  Mr. 
Bemis,  near  Boston,  had  been  greatly  increased  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  foreign  sail  cloth,  and  the  amount  required  for  privateers 
and  merchant  vessels,  which  raised  the  price  of  No.  1  duck  to  nearly  one 
dollar  a  yard.  It  was  made  of  Sea  Island  Cotton,  costing  then  twenty 
to  twenty-five  cents  a  pound.  During  the  first  year  of  the  war  the 
manufacturers'  sales  were  increased  in  Boston,  and  the  article  introduced 
to  the  southern  markets ;  the  article  after  1812  being  transported  to 
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Baltimore,  Alexandria,  and  Ricbmond,  on  his  own  teams,  which, 
after  an  expedition  of  several  months,  returned  with  flour,  tobacco,  and 
other  sonthem  products;  in  1812-13  his  sales  in  Baltimore,  by  one 
house,  were  about  $20,000;  and  bj  another,  in  the  last  and  present  year, 
over  $21,000.  He  adopted  this  year  the  use  of  the  Power  Loom,  which, 
with  other  improTementd,  reduced  the  price  in  the  next  fifteen  years  to 
thirty-five  cents  a  yard,  the  manufacture  having  been  commenced  by 
others  in  the  mean  time.^ 

The  enconragement  given  to  woolen  manufacturers  by  the  tariff  of 
this  year,  in  which  they  were  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  prompted  new 
enterprises  in  that  branch.  In  addition  to  the  Maryland  Soap  and 
Candle  Factory,  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  Warren  Cotton  Factory  at 
Great  Gunpowder  Falls,  incorporated  this  year  in  Maryland,  an  exten- 
sive woolen  factory  went  into  operation  near  Baltimore,  and  another  at 
the  Little  Falls  of  the  Potomac.  In  Ohio  and  neighboring  parts  of  the 
west,  where  an  improved  quality  of  wool  was  now  produced,  woolen 
factories  were  increasing.  At  Steubenville,  Ohio,  a  steam  woolen  factory, 
in  addition  to  cotton,  paper,  and  other  factories,  was  in  operation, 
owned  by  B.  Wells  &  Co.,  and  another  large  woolen  mill,  established 
by  Thomas  Roach,  near  Kendall,  in  Stark  County.' 

A  new  American  Power  Loom,  to  be  worked  by  steam  or  water- 
power  was  invented  and  put  in  operation  in  Boston,  this  year,  by  Mr. 
£.  Savage.  It  was  of  simple  construction,  and  was  adapted  for  weaving 
woolen  cloths  three  yards  wide,  and  the  largest  cotton  sheets  without  a 
seam,  fine  shirtings,  etc. 

A  patent  was  granted  July  25th,  to  Cyrus  Shepherd  and  J.  Thorpe, 
of  Taunton,   Mass.,  for  an  upright  power  loom  which  was  already  in 
operation  in  the  woolen  mill  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  at  that  place.     The  same 
jparties   were  also  granted,  October  14,   a  patent  for  a  socket  bobbin- 
binder,  which  was  considered  the  best  winding  machine  in  use.     It  is 
xelated  by  the  late  Mr.  Appleton,  that  while  bargaining  with  Mr.  Shep- 
lierd  for  the  right  of  using  the  winders  on  a  large  scale,  it  occurred  to 
^r.  Lowell  or  Mr.  Moody,  of  the  Waltham  Factory,  that  he  could  spin  the 
cops  direct  upon  the  bobbin,  which  cut  short  the  negotiation  and  resulted 
^n  the  last  great  improvement  in  connection  with  the  power  loom,  that 
of  spinning  the  filling  directly  on  the  cops  without  the  process  of  wind- 
^•ig.    Mr.   Moody  took  a  patent  (March  9)  for  winding  spool  yam. 

(1)  Third  Annual  Report  of  Boston  Board  the  morning,  washed,  carded,  and  spun  into 
*f  Trade  for  1867.  yam  of  eighteen  cuts  to  the  pound,  wove, 

(2)  At  Richard  Brown's  woolen  factory,  dyed,  filled,  dried,  shorn  and  made  into  a 
Hollidnyg  Core,  Ya.,  four  miles  from  Steu-  coat  and  worn  in  the  space  of  twenty-four 
^Tille,  the  wool  was  shorn  from  a  iheep  In  hours. 
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Jeptha  A.  Wilkinsoo,  of  Otsego,  N.  Y.,<>ateQted  (July  3)  a  macbiDe 
for  making  loom  reeds.  This  valuable  machine,  invented  in  1813,  was 
first  saccessfally  pat  in  operation  in  the  manufactory  of  Sharp,  Roberts 
&  Co.,  Dean's  Gate,  Manchester,  England.  In  1823,  the  inventor  re- 
turned and  established  a  manufactory  of  reeds  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
which,  with  the  machine,  he  sold  the  same  year  to  Arnold  Wilkinson, 
by  whom  the  machine  was  much  improved.  The  factory  has  been  since 
owned  and  much  extended  by  Gorham  &  Angell,  W.  S.  Humphreys  & 
Co.,  and  Frederick  Miller,  the  present  or  recent  owner. 

Patents  were  taken  out  by  Jos.  and  Stinson  Demund,  N.  J.  (Jan. 
IT)^  for  making  ardent  spirits  from  corn  and  corn  cobs ;  Daniel  French, 
Bridgeport,  Pa.  (April  23),  turning  buttons;  John  Morton,  Southing- 
ton,  Ct.  (June  13),  wooden  mould  buttons;  Joseph  Derby,  Worcester, 
Mass.  (April  30),  stamping  engravings  on  horn,  etc. ;  Hez.  Kelby,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  (May  IT),  extracting  turpentine  by  steam  ;  Nathan  Weston, 
Reading,    Mass.   (May   24),   cemented  hats ;   David  Beard,    Guilford, 
N.  C.  (May  28),  blocking  hats;  Eli  Terry,  Litchfield,  Conn.  (June  12), 
thirty-hour  wooden  clocks ;  Jesse  Reed,  Hanover,  Mass.  (August  1), 
making  tacks.     The  inventor,  a  son  of  Ezekiel  Reed,  for  whom  the 
invention  of  cut  nails  and  tacks  has  been  claimed,  had,  at  this  time,  six 
machines  in  operation  at  Pembroke,  with  one  of  which  a  single  hand 
had  made  60,000  in  a  day.     Six  others  then  building,  were  sold,  with 
the  riglit,  to  Elisha  Ilobart,  of  Abington,  for  $11,000.     They  completed 
the  tack  at  one  operaiion.     George  EUicott,  Baltimore  (Sept.  20),  rolling 
bar  iron  edgeways ;  David  Thacher,  Tuckerton,  N.  J.  (Oct.  24),  plan  for 
erecting  salt  works ;  Benjamin  Hanks,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (Nov.  4),  mould- 
ing  and  casting  bells ;   Peter  L.  Lannay,  Baltimore  (Dec.  4),  elastic 
water-proof  leather ;  John  Adamson,  Boston   (Dec.   13),   floating  dry 
docks.     This  patent  was  renewed  by  act  of  Congress,  March  3,  1831 ; 
Jacob  Perkins  and  Thomas  Gilpin,  Philadelphia  (Dec.  18),  water  marks 
in  paper,  and  Thomas  Gilpin  (Dec.  24),  making  paper.     This  patent 
was  for  the  first  cylinder  machine  made  or  operated  in  this  country. 
The  patentee,  who,  in  addition  to  extensive  paper  manufactures,  had,  during 
the  war,  erected  large  cotton  and  woolen  factories  on  the  Brandywine, 
after  the  peace,  resolved  to  suspend  the  cotton  works  and  to  increase 
his  paper  manufacture.     By  the  aid  of  all  published  drawings  and  works 
~  on  the  subject,  and  much  skill  in  drawing  as  well  ae  mathematical, 
mechanical  and  other  scientific   knowledge,  lie  constructed  a  machine 
differing  somewhat  from  those  in  use  in  Europe,  and  in  February  of  the 
ensuing    year,   Poulson's    "Daily    Advertiser,"   in   Philadelphia,    was 
printed  on  paper  cut  from  a  continuous  sheet  made  on  his  machine.     A 
new  edition  of  Lavoisne's  Historical  and  Genealogical  Atlas,  was  aboat 
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two  yean  after  pat  to  press  by  M.  Carey  A  Sons,  on  paper  made 
on  his  machines ;  and  samples  (one  of  them  writing  paper  of  superior 
quality)  taken  from  a  sheet  1,000  feet  long  and  twenty-seven  inches 
wide,  were  deposited  by  the  Messrs.  Qilpins  with  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  in  Philadelphia.  The  machine  did  the  work  of  ten 
paper  vats. 

The  dangers  which  had  for  some  time  been  seen  by  pmdent  men  to 
overhang  the  business  of  the  country  from  an  inflated  and  depreciated 
paper  currency  and  other  monetary  causes,  but  especially  from 
***^*  the  enormous  importations  of  foreign  manufactures,  began  already 
to  weigh  heavily  upon  the  manufacturing  and  laboring  classes.  By  a 
resolution  of  Congress,  paper  money  was  not  receivable  for  government 
dues  after  20th  February  of  this  year,  on  which  day  the  New  York  branch 
of  the  United  States  Bank  went  into  full  operation.  On  the  same  day 
the  other  banks  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Trenton,  Baltimore,  and 
Richmond  recommenced  paying  specie,  and  were  followed,  on  20th 
March,  by  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg  and  by  other  private  banks  in  the 
Middle,  Western,  and  Southern  States.  The  amount  of  paper  in  cir- 
culation was  little  reduced,  however,  nor  had  the  banking  mania  been 
abated.  When  it  reached  its  height  in  the  following  spring,  about  two 
hundred  local  banks  had  been  projected  in  different  parts  of  the  Union. 
The  drain  of  specie,  to  pay  the  heavy  balance  against  the  country  for  im- 
ports, continued  to  embarrass  trade  and  soon  forced  the  banks  to  contract, 
and  many  of  them  to  break,  involving  an  immense  depreciation  of  property 
and  entailing  bankruptcy  upon  many  individuals  and  companies. 

The  distress  of  the  manufacturers — many  of  whom,  particularly  the 
cotton  manufacturers  of  Rhode  Island  and  other  parts  of  New  England, 
had,  during  the  last  year,  entirely  suspended  operations — was  made 
known,  during  the  second  session  of  the  fourteenth  Congress,  by  upward 
of  forty  memorials  from  ten  different  states,  presented  to  that  body 
between  the  16th  December  and  the  28th  February.  Of  these  petitions, 
twenty-two  were  upon  the  subject  of  bar  iron  and  iron  manufactures, 
principally  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  with  several 
from  Connecticut,  Boston,  Kentucky,  and  Yermont. 

The  cotton  and  woolen  manufacturers  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut, and  the  umbrella  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York, 
and  the  lead  manufacturers  of  Illinois,  each  sent  a  memorial.  Others 
were  presented  on  the  subject  of  manufactures  generally,  viz.  :  two  from 
Berkshire,  Mass.,  five  from  New  York,  two  from  Oneida  county,  and 
one  each  from  New  Jersey,  Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia. 

These  memorials,  to  which  were  attached  names  of  the  highest  re- 
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spectability,  though  forcible  in  argament  and  pathetic  in  their  appeals, 
and  in  many  instances  supported  bj  agents  at  Washington,  were  all 
referred,  without  reading,  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Manofac- 
tures,  and  few  of  them  were  ever  reported  upon.  The  Pittsburg 
memorial  placed  the  prostrate  condition  of  manufactures,  resulting  from 
unlimited  importations  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  tariff,  in  a  strong  light, 
and  was  printed  for  the  use  of  members. 

The  Oneida  (N.  T.)  memorialists  stated,  that  that  county  contained 
a  greater  number  of  cotton  and  woolen  manufactories  than  any  in  the 
state,  and  that  $600,000  was  invested  in  them.  In  spite  of  the  utmost*;^^ 
efforts  of  their  proprietors,  more  than  three-fourths  of  them  remained 
closed,  some  of  their  owners  having  been  wholly  ruined  and  others 
struggling  under  the  greatest  embarrassments.  They  could  not  believe 
that  the  Legislature  of  the  Union  **  would  remain  an  indifferent  spectator 
of  the  wide-spread  ruin  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  look  on  and  see  a 
great  branch  of  industry,  of  the  utmost  importance  in  every  community, 
prostrated  under  circumstances  fatal  to  all  future  attempts  at  revival, 
without  a  farther  effort  for  relief."  ^ 

The  distress  exhibited  in  these  memorials  was  common  to  the  manu- 
facturing portions  of  the  Union.  The  representations  of  the  memorial- 
ists, numbering  many  thousands,  met  with  little  more  attention  from  the 
Senate  than  the  House.  Permission  was  successively  granted  them,  on 
motion  of  a  member  of  the  committee  to  whom  they  were  referred,  to 
"withdraw  their  papers."  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  iron  masters  was, 
however,  reported  in  February,  but  was  never  called  up  for  a  third  reading. 

The  farming,  planting,  and  shipping  interests  were  as  yet  exempt 
from  these  embarrassments,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  two  succes- 
sive corn  crops  in  Europe,  and  the  increased  demand  for  cotton  upon 
the* resumption  of  manufactures  after  the  general  peace.  Cotton,  which 
had  been  down  to  twelve  cents  a  pound,  sold,  during  the  last  and  present 
years,  for  about  twenty-seven  cents  a  pound.  Flour  rose  from  $9.50  a 
barrel  in  1814,  to  $12.60  in  1816,  and  to  fourteen  dollars  in  February 
of  the  present  year,  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  exported  to  the  value  of 
$17,750,000.  The  price  of  tobacco  also  increased  from  seventy-four 
dollars  per  hogshead  in  1814  to  $185  in  1816,  and  an  exportation  of 
62,365  hogsheads  during  the  present  year  averaged  $148.  The  agri- 
culturists, particularly  of  the  South,  were  greatly  enriched  by  their 
crops.  Although  they  enjoyed,  under  the  recent  tariff,  that  ample  pro- 
tection which  they  were  reluctant  to  grant  the  manufacturers,  their  own 
prosperity  was  not  of  long  continuance,  and  they  soon  experienced  the 
value  of  a  home  market  for  their  produce. 

The  measures  which  principally  affected  the  agricultural  classes,  were 
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the  ezclasion  of  American  floor  from  British  ports  after  November  of 
this  year,  and  the  increased  importations  into  that  country  of  raw  cotton 
from  India,  under  the  stimnlns  of  high  prices,  induced  bj  t}ie  rapid  increase 
of  the  manufacture,  which  impaired  the  profits  of  the  American  planter. 
The  importation  of  India  cotton  into  England,  had  increased  from  8,535 
bags  in  1802  to  117,454  bags  in  this  year,  and  reached  247,604  in  the 
next.  The  imports  of  cotton  from  America  in  1802,  were  107,494  bags, 
and  this  year  198,917,  and  in  the  next  year  was  205,881.  The  cotton 
from  Brazil  had  more  than  trebled  in  the  same  time,  and  in  the  next  five 
years  American  Uplands  declined  in  price  to  nine  and  ten  pence  a 
pound. 

The  importance  of  fostering  domestic  manufactures  as  a  support  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  country,  and  as  a  national  object,  was  referred  to  in 
the  first  inaugural  address  of  President  Monroe,  as  well  as  on  subsequent 
occasions  during  his  administration.  They  required  the  "systematic 
and  fostering  care  of  the  goyemment,''  and  we  ought  not  to  be  depen- 
dent upon  other  countries  for  supplies  or  capital,  having  abundant  raw 
materials  that  would  be  enhanced  in  value  by  creating  a  domestic 
market. 

Following  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  the  P^sident  wore  on  this 
occasion,  a  suit  of  American  cloth  from  a  Pawtucket  manufactory. 
Four  fifths  of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  were  also,  at  this  time, 
clothed  in  domestic  fabrics ;  and  at  the  close  of  its  session,  that  body, 
by  resolution,  recommended  the  use  of  American  fabrics  by  the  people 
of  the  state,  and  declared  the  extension  of  cotton  and  woolen  establish- 
ments to  be  connected  with  the  best  interests  of  the  state.  A  joint 
committee  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  reported  that  the  manufacturing 
policy  of  Great  Britain  was  exclusive  and  calculated  to  crush  American 
uianufactures,  involving  immense  suffering  to  the  poor.  It  was  resolved 
to  move  Congress  to  grant  support  and  protection,  and  all  officials  of 
t/ie  government  were  recommended  to  wear  home  manufactures. 

Among  the  acts  of  the  National  Legislature  at  this  session,  was  one 

approved  March  1st,  which  was  the  first  bearing  properly  the  character 

^r  a  Navigation  act,  limiting  importations  to  the  vessels  of  the  country  in 

"^^hich    the   goods   were   produced,   restricting  the  bounty  to   fishing 

'^^ssels  to  crews  of  the  United  States,  and  excluding  all  but  American 

ssels  from  the  coasting  trade. 

A  discriminating  tonnage  duty,  of  two  dollars  per  ton,  was  also  laid  on 
March,  and,  as  a  countervailing  measure,  the  importation  of  plaster 
^^^  Paris  from  Nova  Scotia,  was  prohibited. 

Four  townships,   each  six  miles  square  (92,160  acres),  of  vacant 
Public  land  in  Alabama — now  Green   and  Marengo  counties — were 
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granted  to  Charles  Yillar  and  his  associates,  to  encoaragc  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine  and  olive  by  French  emigrantSi  who,  ten  years  later, 
had  2T1  acres  under  cultivation  with  vines,  and  about  388  olive  trees. 
The  experiment  did  not,  however,  succeed. 

In  aid  of  efforts  made  to  sustain  manufactures,  the  "  DelaVrare  Society 
for  promoting  American  Manufactures,"  was  established  at  Wilmington, 
February  15,  and  the  "  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Public  Economy,"  at  Philadelphia,  May  13.  The  Delaware  Society 
soon  after  issued  a  circular,  calling  for  such  statistics  and  observations 
upon  practical  economy  as,  aided  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  might  in- 
fluence Congress  in  favor  of  American  industry. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
National  Industry,  composed  of  ten  influential  members,  was  formed  in 
that  city.  Its  object  was  to  advocate  the  protection  of  national  in- 
dustry in  general,  but  more  particularly  for  manufactures  perishing  for 
want  of  protection.  It  exerted  considerable  influence  upon  the  public 
mind  during  the  next  few  years,  chiefly  through  a  series  of  published 
addresses,  most  of  them  from  the  pen  of  Matthew  Carey,  who,  in  this 
connection,  first  appeared  as  the  ardent  and  uncompromising  advocate 
of  protection,  and  for  several  years  labored  in  behalf  of  the  manufac- 
turer with  a  zeal  and  a  disinterestedness  seldom  equalled.  These 
societies,  the  "  Metropolitan  Society"  of  Washington,  Georgetown,  and 
Alexandria,  and  others  with  similar  objects  in  Baltimore,  Lancaster, 
Rome  and  other  places  in  New  York,  Middletown,  Hartford,  Litchfield, 
and  elsewhere  in  New  England,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Western  States, 
were  organized  early  in  this  year,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  American  Manufactures,  in 
New  York,  of  which  D.  D.  Tomkins,  Yice  President  of  United  States, 
was  president.  It  had  published  and  circulated  five  thousand  copies  of 
an  address  to  the  people,  and  sent  delegates  to  Washington,  who  held 
meetings  in  different  places  to  excite  a  general  interest  in  the  subject 
On  11th  July,  the  American  Society  held  a  meeting  and  elected  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  and  Messrs.  Adams  and  Jefferson,  members  of  the  Society, 
and  were  honored  with  the  attendance  of  the  President,  then  returning 
from  a  tour  to  the  East,  who  commertded  highly  the  objects  of  the 
Society. 

In  April,  the  General  Manufacturing  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
was  so  amended,  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  Gideon  Lee,  as  to 
enable  the  manufacturers  of  Morocco  and  other  Leather  to  become  incor- 
porated under  the  act,  with  capitals  not  exceeding  $60,000,  to  be  located 
only  in  Greene  and  Delaware  counties. 

Under  this  law,  the  "  New  York  Tannery"  was  organized  in  May,  by 
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an  enterprising  company,  and  nnder  the  sapenntendence  of  William 
Edwards  and  Son,  a  tannery  calculated  for  five  thousand  hides — the 
first  wholly  nnder  cover  in  the  United  States — was  erected  at  Hnnter,  in 
Greene  County,  on  the  Schoharie  kill,  twenty  miles  west  of  the  Hudson, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  hemlock  forests  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  having 
twelve  hundred  acres  of  land  attached.  The  first  leather  was  sent  to 
market  from  this  region  in  the  autumn  of  the  next  year.  In  1822,  the 
Messrs.  Edwards,  aided  by  Jacob  Lorillard,  whose  name  is  associated 
with  those  of  Edwards,  Lee  and  Pratt,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
leather  trade  in  the  United  States,  purchased  the  real  estate  of  the 
Company,  which  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  greatly  enlarged  the  business 
and  added  new  improvements  in  machinery.  Other  large  tanneries  had 
been  erected  in  the  mean  time,  and  thenceforward  the  CatskUl  region 
became  the  principal  source  of  leather  for  the  New  York  market,  pre- 
viously supplied  with  hemlock  leather  from  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  Vermont,  and  with  oak-tanned  leather  from  the  Middle  States  of 
the  Union. 

On  the  15th  April,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  passed  an  act  of  the 
highest  importance,  creating  a  fund  for  the  construction  of  the  Erie, 
Cham  plain  and  Hudson  Canal,  the  commencement  of  its  stupendous 
system  of  internal  improvements.  A  report  of  the  commissioners,  under 
an  act  of  the  previous  year,  estimated  the  cost  at  $5,*[62,738,  but  the 
actual  cost  amounted  to  $8,401,394.  The  judicious  system  of  finance 
embodied  in  the  act,  and  in  the  main  embraced  in  the  celebrated 
memorial  drawn  up  by  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  presented  with  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  signatures  to  the  Legislature,  in  1816,  included  a 
duty  on  goods  sold  at  auction,  and  raised  the  duty  on  salt  made  in  the 
state  from  three  to  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  bushel,  pledging  the 
revenues  from  these  sources  for  the  payment  of  the  canal  debt,  which 
was  effected  in  about  nineteen  years.  Ground  was  first  broken  for  this 
great  work,  at  Rome,  on  the  4th  July,  and  it  was  completed  on  26th 
October,  1825. 

The  United  States  Salines,  twenty-six  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Wabash,  recently  leased  by  government  to  Messrs.  Wilkins  &  Morri- 
son, of  Lexington,  yielded  at  this  time,  about  three  hundred  thousand 
bushels  annually,  and  supplied  the  settlement^  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  at 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  a  bushel.  •Some  beds  of  rock  salt  had 
been  lately  discovered  on  a  fork  of  the  Canadian,  one  of  the  head  waters 
of  the  Arkansas  river,  between  the  latter  and  the  Red  river.  Postle- 
thwaites,  and  some  other  salt  works  on  the  Sabine  and  Red  rivers, 
furnished  that  part  of  the  country  with  salt  at  one  to  two  dollars  a 
barrel,  from  salt  springs.     Considerable  salt  was  made  at  various  salinet 
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thronghont  the  west,  but  those  of  Eentnckj  and  upon  the  Conemangh 
and  Eenhawa  were  by  far  the  most  prodactire. 

Eight  steamboats  were  bnilt,  this  year,  on  the  western  rivers.  On  the 
2d  Angnst,  the  General  Pike,  Captain  Jacob  Reed,  a  low  pressure  boat, 
built  at  LouisYilIe,  arrived  at  St  Lonis,  being  the  first  that  ever  ascended 
the  Mississippi  to  that  placce.  The  first  steamboat  or  vessel  of  any 
kind  ever  built  in  Alabama,  was  this  year  constructed  at  St  Stephens, 
by  Messrs.  Brown  &  Bell,  natives  of  Darien,  Conn.,  who  had  learned 
the  business  in  New  Yorb,  to  which  city  they  returned,  in  1819,  to  con- 
ductfor  many  years  an  extensive  business,  in  the  ship-yard  of  their  former 
employers,  at  the  foot  of  Stanton  street. 

A  manufactory  of  steam  and  fire  engines,  mill  machinery,  brass  and 
copper .  castings,  etc.,  but  chiefly  of  engines  for  steamboats,  was 
established  in  Cincinnati.  It  employed  two  air  and  one  cupola  furnace, 
fifteen  smith's  forges,  with  the  requisite  machinery,  one  hundred  men, 
and  a  capital  of  $80,000,  and  manufactured  products  to  the  market  value 
of  $130,000,  but  was  compelled  entirel/to  suspend  operations  during 
the  pressure  of  1820-21.  Another  machine  factory,  established  the  next 
year,  suffered  great  depression  from  the  same  cause ;  as  did  also  manufac- 
turers of  brass- work,  wooden  clocks,  glass,  printing  presses,  etc.,  etc. 

Within  the  last  and  present  years,  an  unusual  number  of  manufacturing 
establishments,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
On  the  9th  of  August,  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  of  uncommon  violence, 
caused  an  immense  destruction  of  mill-dams,  mills,  factories,  forges, 
bridges,  etc.,  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  particularly  in  Philadelphia^ 
Baltimore  and  their  vicinities. 

The  Fly-frame  was  this  year  introduced  into  England,  from  the 
United  States,  and  was  afterward  patented  there  by  J.  C.  Dyer,  an 
American. 

Thomas  Amies,  of  the  Dove  Paper  Mills,  Lower  Merion,  Montgomery 
county,  Pa. ,  eight  miles  from  Philadelphia,  produced  a  sample  of  paper, 
thirty-six  by  twenty-six  inches,  weighing  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds, 
and  valued  at  $125  per  ream,  believed  to  be  superior  to  any  ever  made 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  made  from  the  finest  linen  rags,  and  the 
moulds  and  felts  were  of  the  best  kind. 

The  patents  issued  this  year  numbered  one  hundred  and  seventy-three, 
or  seventy  more  than  the  JMrerage  of  the  twenty-seven  years  since  the 
organization  of  the  office.  The  list  included  the  following :  Benjamin 
and  John  Tyler,  Claremont,  N.  H.  (Feb.  1),  manufacturing  scythes; 
Genet  Troost,  Philadelphia  (March  3),  alum  from  lignite ;  John  L. 
Sullivan,  Boston  (March  24),  propelling  boats  by  the  application  of 
condensed  air ;  Joseph  Webb,  New  York  (May  3),  rotary  dry  dock ; 
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Phineas  Dow  and  Daniel  Treadwell,  Boston  (Ang.  8),  manofoctoring 
screws.  This  was  for  a  machine  to  be  operated  by  steam,  water,  or  horse 
power,  which,  from  a  coil  of  wire,  cat,  headed,  grooved,  polished,  and 
finished  wood  screws,  at  the  rate  of  ten  in  a  minnte,  and  requiring  no 
mannal  power  except  to  coil  on  a  reel,  and  apply  one  end  of  the  wire. 
Jean  B.  Aveilhe,  New  York  (Ang.  28),  a  sugar  mill ;  Samnel  Rogers 
and  Thomas  Blanchard,  Boston  (Oct.  3),  a  brad  and  tack  machine. 
This  machine  was  inyented  by  Blanchard  in  1806,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  several  times  improved  by  him  while  acqniiring  the  means  to  introduce 
it  The  material  was  put  into  a  tube  or  hopper,  and  was  delivered  in 
the  form  of  tacks,  with  heads  and  points  more  perfect  than  could  be 
made  by  hand,  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  in  a  minute.  A  half  ounce 
weight  would  balance  a  thousand.  He  sold  the  patent,  for  $5,000,  to 
a  company,  who  went  extensively  into  the  manufacture.  W.  R.  Eagles- 
ton,  Balimore  (Oct.  4),  setting  natural  and  artificial  teeth ;  George  F. 
Hagner,  Philadelphia  (Oct.  13),  manufacturing  verdigris,  and  another 
of  same  date,  for  making  white  lead ;  Francis  Hall,  Charlestown,  Mass. 
(Nov.  28),  a  lint  loom ;  Moses  Hall,  Charlestown,  Mass.  (Dec.  81), 
dyeing  and  polishing  morocco. 

The  number  and  species  of  arms  made  and  repaired  at  the  national 
armories,  and  the  expenditures  upon  the  works,  from  their  establishment 
to  the  end  of  the  last  year,  were  as  follows,  viz :  Muskets  made 
^^  at  Springfield  Armory,  from  1795  to  ISlt,  128,559;  repaired, 
45,800;  carbines  made,  1,202;  total  expenditure,  $l,820,122f  At 
Harper's  Ferry  Armory,  from  lt98  to  1817,  muskets  made,  82,727; 
repaired,  5,379  ;  rifles  made,  11,870  ;  pistols  made,  4,100 ;  expenditures, 
$1,858,398.  The  average  cost,  including  transportation,  etc.,  of  each 
masket  at  Springfield,  was  $13.56 ;  at  Harper's  Ferry,  $14.25.^ 

An  act  of  Congress,  concerning  navigation,  approved  April  18th, 
closed  the  United  States  ports  against  British  vessels,  coming  from  or 
touching  at  British  colonial  ports,  from  which  United  States  vessels  were 
excluded.  The  owners,  or  consignees  of  British  vessels,  taking  on  board 
produce  or  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  were  to  give  bond  in 
double  the  value  of  such  merchandise,  not  to  land  it  in  British  colonial 
ports,  from  which  American  vessels  were  excluded. 

By  an  act  of  Parliament,  and  order  in  Council,  of  8th  and  27th  May, 
the  ports  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  were, 
in  consequence,  opened  to  American  vessels. 

On  the  20th  April,  Congress  repealed  the  discriminating  tonnage,  and 
other  duties,  so  far  as  related  to  the  Netherlands,  and  on  24th  July,  the 

(1)  Seybert,  827. 
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It  has  condnned  to  the  present  time,  a  Tahiable  Tebiele  of  sound 
knowledge  on  these  sabjects. 

On  the  4th  Jolj,  the  "  Association  c^f  Mechanics  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachnsetts/'  held  their  first  pnblic  exhibition  of  premium  articles. 
In  making  the  awards,  preference  was  given— other  things  being  eqnaU- 
irst  to  apprentices  and  next  to  jonmeymen  before  master  mechanics. 
The  Society  had  existed  twenty-three  years,  and  been  incorporated 
twelve  years.  Two  years  after,  the  Apprentices'  Library,  in  Boston,  was 
established  nnder  its  saperrision. 

The  imports,  this  year,  were  still  very  heavy,  amounting  to 
$121,750,000,  of  which  over  $102,250,000  in  value  was  retained  for 
consumption.  The  value  of  domestic  exports,  though  greater  than  in 
any  other  year  previous  to  1833,  only  discharged  $73,854,437  of  the 
indebtedness.  The  drain  of  specie  was  therefore  very  great,  and  the 
ports  of  Boston  and  Salem  are  said  to  have  exported  five  millions  of 
specie  within  twelve  months.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  exports, 
consisted  largely  of  cotton,  of  which  a  greater  quantity  and  value  was 
exported  than  in  any  previous  year,  amounting  to  nearly  192,500,000  lbs., 
worth,  as  cotton  then  sold,  $31,834,258,  or  more  than  forty-two  per  cent 
of  the  whole  domestic  exports.  The  average  price  of  all  kinds  of  cotton 
at  the  place  of  shipment,  was  thirty-four  cents,  and  in  Liverpool,  about 
twenty  pence  sterling,  from  which  it  soon  after  declined,  notwithstanding 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  manufacture  in  Europe  and  America.^ 

The  returns  of  exports  for  the  year,  included  the  first  from  Alabama, 
to  the  value  of  $95,857 ;  and  those  of  South  Carolina,  Gkorgia  and 
Louisiana,  were  largely  increased,  being  in  the  last  two  greatly  in  excess 
of  any  previous  year,  and  probably  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  in- 
creased production  of  cotton  and  sugar.  The  States  of  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  sold  cotton  to  the  value  of  two  millions  of  dollars  in  New 
Orleans,  which  this  year  increased  its  trade  more  than  one-fifth.  The 
parish  of  Rapides  alone  produced  crops  which,  at  the  current  price  of 
cotton,  sold  for  $400,000.  The  price  of  lands  and  the  incomes  of 
planters  were  in  consequence  greatly  augmented,  many  of  the  latter 
realizing  $30,000,  and  in  some  instances  $80,000,  and  even  $120,000  per 
annum  from  the  produce  of  their  estates.  Even  laborers  had  been 
known,  during  the  last  winter,  to  make  each  $100  per  diem  with  eight 

(1)  The  qnantity  of  cotton  manQfaetared  mAOQfactnred  105,000,000  jiurdt  of  cotton 

in  England  this  year,  wa«  abont  172,000,000  eloth,  ralued  at  fire  million  pounds  storliog. 

pounds,  an  increase  of  forty-seyen  per  cent.  The  declared  value  of  cotton  mannfactorM 

in  one  year,  and  of  nearly  a  hundred  per  exported  from  England,  was  $89,6(K>,000.— 

•ent  in  two  years.    The  city  of  Glasgow  (7.  &  Treatnry  Bttport  1636-38. 
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or  ten  males,  in  dragging  cotton  a  fbw  hnndred  yards  from  the  river  to 
the  warehouses,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  bale. 

Many  cotton  mills,  in  Great  Britain,  were  at  this  time  adapted  or 
built  expressly  to  consume  the  cheaper  cotton  of  Bengal  and  Snrat, 
which  consequently  interfered  greatly  with  the  inferior  qualities  of  Up- 
land, from  the  United  States.  The  exportation  of  cotton  from  India 
daring  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  was  one  hundred  thousand  bales 
in  excess  of  the  whole  amount  exported  in  the  previous  twelve  months, 
and  its  consumption  in  England  was  increased  twenty-six  thousand 
bales,  while  that  of  American  cotton  was  decreased  twelve  thousand 
bales.  The  price  of  cotton  began  therefore  to  decline  rapidly  toward 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  many  shippers  during  the  next  ten  or  twelve 
months  sustained  heavy  losses,  computed  in  the  aggregate  at  four 
mUlions  of  dollars  to  the  mercantile  classes,  and  at  six  millions  in  the 
incomes  of  the  planters,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  heavy  importa- 
tions  of  cotton  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  ^ 

The  first  Cotton  Factory  in  North  Carolina,  was  established  this 
year,  at  the  Falls  of  Tar,  or  Pamlico  river,  in  Edgecombe  county, 
which  was  followed  in  1822,  by  another  near  Lincolnton,  on  the 
Catawba.  The  former  employed,  in  1820,  about  twenty  hands,  and  two 
hnndred  and  eighty-eight  spindles,  and  consumed  eighteen  thousand 
pounds  of  cotton. 

The  first  annual  message  of  President  Monroe,  in  December  of  last 
year,  spoke  of  the  preservation  of  manufactures — which  depended  on 
dae  encouragement — as  connected  with  the  high  interests  of  the  nation. 
His  second  message,  on  Itth  November  of  this  year,  referred  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  20th  April,  amending  the  collection  laws,  as  having 
secured  to  them  all  the  relief  to  be  derived  from  the  protecting  duties 
laid  on  imports,  under  which  several  branches  had  assumed  greater  ac- 
tivity, and  others  would  probably  revive  and  ultimately  triumph  over  all 
obstacles.  It  suggested,  however,  the  expediency  of  granting  farther 
protection. 

The  first  Merino  Sheep  in  Illinois — which  was  this  year  admitted  as 
a  state — were  introduced  into  Edwards  county,  by  Mr.  George  Flowers, 
an  English  gentleman,  who,  with  Mr.  Morris  Birkbeck  and  a  large 
number  of  their  countrymen,  formed  a  settlement  at  Albion.  Mr. 
Flowers  for  many  years  bred  improved  stocks  of  sheep  with  much  suc- 
cess, from  twelve  of  the  finest  wooled  merinos,  selected  by  himself,  from 
the  royal  flocks  of  Spain,  and  from  those  belonging  to  the  monks  of 
Paula  and  other  Spanish  convents.^    Several  hundred  merinos  were 

(1)  Hall's  Notei  on  the  Western  SUtes. 
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ffnEXB^  ife  Imc  jut  qd   MesdrOk,.  FgMayUaaia^  bj  Judge 
if  Z^eir  J^oaej.  ami  H.  X  Houiekopac;  afton  of  the  HoUand 
Land  Compaaj.  and  beeaoia  zkd  joom  >jf  oumj  fa*  iaocki  u  Crawford 

tr. 

ITaaneia  ««z«  ac  siia  :iiiie  made  ac  Clieiiiisfiicd  (XovcH),  Maa^.  bj 

QLtliDD  How«.  ami  acii«*fs  bf  Tbumas  HonL  Gsapovder  vat  also 
■mie  liiers  by  Moms  H^.  Fjot  jeacs  laDsr.  dift  gTia.poTder  mills  of 
'ElisrKijii.  Wolppiis.  ami  Hiua.  Tmn  •in.  a  Iiirz«  ii:al«  wixk  a  stamping  mill 
of  fanj  p«adi!&  capaiaie  *it  nak'ng  T'jm  :iin!«  tii  four  Lbovsami  casks,  of 
t««nr7-dT»  pofuiii:i  auh*  p«r  aoaiun.  Tlitt  prjpraciirs  had  aearij  com* 
ffeced  a  madL  Iarz«r  ^icrorr  aear  rhe  fijrziiiir.  oa  ih«  Coaeord  nTer. 
Tbiixr  !xu&aara£tim  w^i»  ciovn  a:$  **  BoAoa  GonDowti^r.'^ 

A  Sprnntfiii*  Mji&.  ?«p«!r  aiiT^rtifieii  fur  iaitf.  oae  tboosaod  jardi 
of**  Stn.v  Carpedng;'*  ±ijm  Sior  ^  six  q^oanen  vi«i<'.  aad  at  tventy* 
mghc  :ii:rrv-i>eTi3iL  ami  >irtT-^v<i  -^au}  a  vanL 

The  iLi4i3niL*t3r»  'it  JriT-izy  in  F7«]T:aenc«.  EL  L,  vbicb  bad  beet 
wsMT.j  li^muiomsc  in  :a«  laisc  cw*j  twit^  vad  RviTcd  :a£$  J^v*.  and  in  two 
morf»  j-iiiTi  »ai!a«*ii  ioa^rie  x»  5jnn«r  prMucc  or  |)j«}4.004  per  ^ifcimm 

Pr.  r*j>ir.  of  Pririiience.  ptan cai  aboac  5jr:j  acrvz^  of  land,  aear  tbt 
cxCf .  viij.  'nxrran:  bosiaiss.  5jr  :iie  luaoiacnm*  of  t:vmas  Wlac.  It  bccamt 
frod'x:Le.  ami  fa  a  5fw  T«>ars  wat»  «2p«cceti  ^  jiidd,  two  buidred  pipes 
of  wi'ivfjSiroie  ami  pL**:iaaa-:  vine. 

A:  V-^Taj.  laiiLaaa.  aeirlT  Ire  thocsan*!  scaHoa^  of  wiae,  wbicb  wM 
a&  cae  LjiiAT  a  raZoa.  was  iia«i«  ;li5  j^ar.     Ejcq.  fajLiIj  had  a  smaO 

T-e  XrT  Eaik:iii  •.«!*»  C.aiTikiT.  wx?  incocT«jra:e\i  and  e$;ablisbed 

GIa»  HAiX^i*: lories  h  td-e  v-jimrrr.  T'w:-  ±\z'.  f;iraa..'>»  aad  tweotT-foar 
gla5ij-::i::i:ir  iniZs.  creriiei  "rj  s::;^^!.  lic  a  rci-Ieid  fiunaee,  capable 
of  ^liiizr  :to  :.:ai  cf  r*^i  Ie*i  per  w-i-k.  ea^k'rleti  ;ieai  ;o  p^jdoce  CTeij 
▼are: J  ;:  i-e.  pi;iia.  zLroji.  ai*i  :'a<  rX-i-i*:  sT^:  rlA».  as  Gn^?ian  lamps, 
char  If'.Irrs  f : r  oi!ir».'ie<.  Tases.  aiu*;::e  ani  :riZ5r-Arvn;  lamiK.  etc,  f<Mr 
dod-hs::-:  surr^lT.  ai«iei?or.a:::a  :o  :ie  We>:  Iz-iies  and  S'ja:!!  America. 
Tirz:i.:a  cc-aI,  New  Or'eaas  leii,  MAw^ir**  saac.  and  other  aatiTe 
mater ±1-.  were  iise-l  Tie  car::al  waa  area:  J^^v.OOO.  and  the  aannal 
pr»'-:~.  •:  $^-5.'>00. 

i*d'.:  w./rks  oc  a  larx*  seale.  w^;r*  erected  a;  Lewisiown,  Delaware,  to 
■ani^iijtart  sal:  br  «i;Iar  eTac>':>ra:::a- 

Tie  isannfa^tcre  of  copperas;  alnn.  oil  of  nuioL  aqoafortis,  aahs» 
•oap.  tzc^,  was  carried  on  at  S:ecibesTiIIe.  Ohio,  br  a  Mr.  Gibbs,  from 
8coi*a«id. 

il    C«MmVT 
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A  large  Sagar  Rcfinerj  was  put  in  operation  in  May,  at  LonisYine, 
Kj.y  by  Maltz  A  Jacobson,  which  made  about  three  hundred  loaves  of 
five  pounds  each,  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  refined  sngar  every 
twenty-four  hours.  The  largest  Soap  and  Candle  factory  in  the  western 
country,  was  at  Louisville.  It  was  owned  by  Peterson  &  Co.,  and  pro- 
duced twelve  thousand  pounds  of  soap  per  week,  and  one  thousand 
pounds  of  candles  daily,  and  had  a  capital  of  $20,000.  Chewing 
tobacco,  snuff,  and  segars,  were  made  to  the  value  of  $8,000  per  annum.^ 

A  manufactory  of  Cloths,  superfine  and  coarse  Flannels,  Blankets  and 
Paper,  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  said  to  be  the  largest  and  best  supplied  with 
machinery  of  any  in  the  United  States,  was  this  year  compelled  to  sns-* 
pend  operations  on  account  of  foreign^importations.  Its  capital  was 
$150,000,  and  it  employed  two  hundred  men,  consuming  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  wool  and  one  hundred  tons  of  rags,  the  yearly  pro- 
duct of  which  was  $400,000.  Of  eight  manufactories  of  cotton  bagging, 
at  the  same  place,  only  one  was  in  operation  in  1820,  in  which  year 
there  were  in  the  county,  five  manufactories  of  cotton  yarn,  two  of 
cassimeres,  cassinets,  cloths,  etc.,  twelve  of  cordage,  twine,  and  bagging, 
and  one  of  cordage  and  sail  duck  ;  nearly  all  of  which  had  either  ceased 
operations  or  greatly  reduced  their  business.  There  were  other  manu- 
factories of  cotton  and  wool,  paper,  gunpowder,  soap  and  candles,  red 
and  white  lead,  etc. ;  bells  and  other  brass  and  iron  castings ;  beer,  etc., 
in  Lexington  and  vicinity. 

The  value  of  the  rags  collected  in  the  United  States  for  the  use  of 
paper  makers,  was  estimated  at  $900,000  per  annum. 

Patents. — To  Jeremiah  Black,  Northumberland,  Pa.  (Jan.  17),  an 
Archimedean  screw ;  Eb.  Jenks,  Colebrook,  Conn.  (Jan.  28),  converting 
iron  partially  into  steel ;  Cyrus  Jackson,  Otsego,  N.  Y.  (Feb.  11), 
auger  for  boring  square  holes ;  W.  S.  Langworthy,  Ballston,  X.  Y. 
(Feb.  28),  and  Lynus  North,  Otsego,  N.  Y.  (May  28),  metallic 
combs;'  D.  Pettibone,  Philadelphia  (April  10),  machine  for  cutting 
combs;  another  to  same  (Aug.  11),  for  manufacturing  combs;  Sylvester 
Xash,  Harper's  Ferry,  Ya.  (April  11),  Seth  Youngs,  Hartford,  Conn., 
(May  1),  and  Asa  Waters,  Middleburg,  Mass.  (Dec  .19),  each  for  turning 
gun  barrels ;  also  to  D.  Dana  and  A.  Holraead,  Canton,  Mass.  (Aug.  24) 
for  lathes  for  turning  gun  barrels  ;  Cyrus  Eastman,  Hillsborough,  N.  H. 
(April  16),  rolling  metallic  tubes;  Adam  Ramage,  Philadelphia  (May 
23),  printing  presses ;'   A.   Wheeler,   Concord,  Mass.   (June   10),  dis- 

(1)  MoMartrie'«  Sketches  of  Louisville.         toga  county  two  jeors  later,  and  the  article 

(2)  A  maQufactory  of  brass  combs  made      was  in  much  demand. 

from  bra£8  ^ire  wa«  in  operation  in  Sara-         (3)  A  patent  band  press,  called  the  Co- 
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charging  a  gnn  seven  or  more  times  ;  John  B.  Breithler,  New  Orleans, 
La.  (June  13),  machine  for  grinding  sugar  cane ;  Samuel  Rogers, 
Bridge  water,  Mass.  (June  24),  rolling  mill  for  sheet  iron  ;  Abraham  L, 
Pennock  and  J.  Sellers,  Philadelphia  (July  6),  two  patents,  one  for  hose 
or  leather  tubes  and  one  for  mail  bags.  The  first  of  these  patents  was 
an  important  improvement  in  fire  apparatus,  which  had  been  eight  or 
ten  years  in  use,  and  consisted  in  making  the  hose  of  sole-leather  by 
overlapping  and  riveting  with  copper  or  iron  rivets,  instead  of  sewing, 
and  since  exclusively  practiced.  Riveted  hose  was  first  introduced  by 
the  Philadelphia  Hose  Company,  for  whom  it  was  executed  by  Messrs. 
Sellers,  Pennock  &  Morris,  No.  231  Market  street,  whose  successors  still 
carry  on  the  business.  The  male  and  female  connecting  screw  and 
swivel  joint  for  connecting  difierent  sections  of  hose,  was  the  invention 
of  Jacob  Perkins,  who  introduced  it  with  the  rivetted  hose  into  England 
in  1819.  George  F.  Valentine,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (Aug.  26),  crystallizing 
tin ;  Edmund  Warren,  New  York  (Aug.  27),  a  loom.  This  improved 
loom,  which  was  quite  simple  in  construction,  and  cost  only  ten  dollars, 
wound  the  cloth  on  the  beam  as  it  was  woven,  and  the  yam  was  taken  by 
the  same  process.  It  could  be  extended  to  weave  any  breadth,  and  a 
person  accustomed  to  it  could  weave  sixty  yards  a  day.  The  patentee 
subsequently  took  out  seven  patents  for  threshing  machines.  Lewis 
Viales,  New  Orleans,  La.  (Oct.  29),  a  cotton  inspecting  machine  ;  Aaron 
M.  Peaseley,  Boston,  Mass.  (Nov.  11),  organs;  David  Mellville,  New- 
port, R.  I.  (Nov.  13),  argand  lamps. 

The  embarrassments  which  had  been  pressing  heavily  npon  the  mann- 
facturing  classes  since  the  peace — chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  anchecked 
importation  of  foreign  goods,  and  the  vitiated  state  of  the 
^-^^^  national  currency — culminated  this  year  in  the  severest  sufferings 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  which  became  involved  in  financial 
distress.  Importations  having  been  for  several  years,  and  still  continuing 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  exportations,  according  to  the  immutable  laws 
of  trade,  the  balance  had  to  be  paid  principally  in  solid  money,  of  which. 


lumbian  Press,  was  this  year  introdnced  in 
England  in  an  improved  form,  by  Mr. 
Qeorge  Clymer  of  PennsyWania,  the  in- 
ventor. In  the  style  of  finish  and  embel- 
lishment, with  various  devices  emblematic 
of  the  art,  it  exceeded  any  thing  known  to 
the  trade  there,  and  the  printed  certificates 
and  testimonials  of  masters  and  workmen, 


were  much  in  its  favor.  The  press  of  Mr. 
Ramage  was  probably  an  improvement  upon 
the  Scotchpress,  invented  by  his  countrynuAy 
Mr.  Ruthven  of  Edinburgh,  and  introdaeed 
here  about  this  time  by  the  patentee.  It 
was  much  esteemed  for  fine  work,  but  was 
soon  after  superseded  by  the  introdaotiwi 
of  rollers  for  which  it  was  not  adapted. 
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the  angmented  trade  with  India  and  China,^  had  absorbed  a  large  pro- 
portion. The  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  been  compelled  to  import 
specie,  in  the  first  sixteen  months  of  its  operations,  to  the  amount  of 
over  seven  and  a  quarter  millions,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  a  half  a  million 
of  dollars.  The  exportation  of  specie  during  the  same  period,  was 
^^appo  ed  to  have  exceeded  the  importation  by  the  banks  and  individuals. 
The  metallic  currency  remaining  in  the  country,  instead  of  entering 
iDto  circulation,  had,  since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  1817, 
remained  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  until  drawn  out  at  a  premium  for 
exportation.  The  paper  currency  had,  at  the  same  time,  been  violently 
contracted  from  an  aggregate,  in  1815  and  1816,  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  millions  to  about  forty-five  millions  at  this  time, — a  reduction  of 
fifty-nine  per  ceut., — thereby  reducing  prices,  and  checking  enterprises 
created  by  its  previous  undue  expansion.  While  the  banks  were  thus 
contracting  their  discounts,  the  principal  American  staples  began,  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  year,  to  decline  rapidly  from  the  high  price  they  had 
commanded  for  a  number  of  years  in  foreign  markets.  The  reduction 
in  the  price  of  cotton  and  breadstuff's  soon  reached  fifty  per  cent,  and 
the  losses  thereby  sustained,  rendered  additional  loans  necessary  to 
the  merchant  at  a  time  when  H  was  most  difficult  to  obtain  them.  The 
result  was  most  disastrous  both  to  the  merchant  and  the  agriculturist. 
But  upon  the  manufacturer — overborne  by  unequal  competition  with 
bis  foreign  rival,  atod  suffering  equally  with  the  merchant  aud  farmer, 
from  the  inability  of  all  classes  to  purchase — the  change  fell  with 
crushing  weight.  The  price  of  raw  cotton  continued  to  decline  with 
considerable  uniformity,  from  this  time  forward,  for  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  centurv. 

Flour  had  also  gradually  fallen  off  from  its  high  price  of  ten  to  fif- 
teen dollars  a  barrel  in  1817,  to  five  or  six  in  the  present  year,  in  do- 
mestic ports;  and  tobacco,  from  $148  in  1817,  to  $110  in  this  year,  and 
$75  in  1822.     A  like  depreciation  in  other  crops,  greatly  diminished  the 
power  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population  to  purchase  manufactures, 
or  e?en  to  discharge  obligations  already  contracted  in  anticipation  of 
their  revenues.     A  general  paralysis  now  fell  upon  all  branches  of  in- 
dastry.     The  distress  became  more  general  and  severe  than  had  ever 
"een  known,  and  but  little  alleviation  was  experienced  for  several  years 
^^  come.     The  banks  suffered  from  lack  of  specie.     Bankruptcies  over- 


.  ^^)  The  importation   of  specie  into  the     probably  not  more  than  one-half  the  total 
^■«  port  of  Canton  alone,  in  one  year,      exports  of  solid  currency  to  Europe  and 
'^uHog  portions  of  this  and   the  pre-     Asia. 


'*^«»K  jear,  was  $7,414,000,  which    was 
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took  the  mercantile  and  shipping  interests,  whose  merchandise  lay  on 
their  hands,  and  whose  ships  coald  neither  be  employed  nor  sold,  save  at 
ruinous  losses.  Rents  and  the  value  of  all  real  estate  were  enormously 
depreciated.  Farms  were  mortgaged  or  sold  at  one  half  and  one  third 
their  value.  Factories  and  workshops  were  everywhere  closed.  Ma- 
nufacturers were  forced  to  abandon  extensive  and  flourishing  estab- 
lishments, reared  as  if  by  magic  in  the  last  few  years,  and  with  their 
operatives  and  multitudes  of  handicraft  workmen  entered  into  compe- 
tition with  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  swelled  the  products  of  agri- 
cultural labor,  for  which  there  was  no  longer  a  market. 

The  suflfering  among  manufacturers  was  morS  severe  in  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  than  elsewhere.  The  number  of  persons 
thrown  out  of  employment  since  the  peace  was  variously  estimated  at 
from  forty  to  sixty  thousand,  and  with  their  families,  the  number 
deprived  of  support  was  computed  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand.  The  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg 
suffered  extremely,  and  the  Western  country  generally,  participated  in 
the  common  distress.^  The  extent  of  the  suffering  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania was  forcibly  portrayed  in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
Legislature  appointed  to  investigate  its  causes,  and  to  prepare'  reme- 
dies.' A  memorial  was  also  presented  to  Congress  from  the  western  part 


(1)  A  committee  of  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia, appointed  in  August,  reported  in 
October,  that  in  thirty  out  uf  sixty  branches 
of  manufacture  there  had  been  a  reduction 
from  the  average  of  1814  and  1816,  in  the 
number  of  persons  employed,  from  9,425  to 
2,137  ;  in  their  weekly  wages,  from  $58,340 
to  $12,822;  and  in  their  annual  earnings 
from  $3,033,799  to  $666,744.  The  actual 
loss  of  wages  was  therefore  $2,366,935  per 
annum  ;  and  supposing  the  materials  equal 
to  their  wages,  the  loss  of  productive  in- 
dustry in  a  single  district,  not  forty  miles 
in  diameter,  was  $7,333,870.  In  the  cotton 
manufacture  the  hands  were  reduced  from 
2,325,  in  1816,  to  119;  in  book  printing,  from 
241  to  170  ;  in  the  potteries,  from  132  to  27; 
in  the  woolen  branch,  from  1226  to  260;  in 
iron  castings,  from  1152  to  52;  in  paper 
hanging  and  cards,  from  189  to  82.  In  the 
paper  manufacture  in  their  vicinity  the 
hands  were  reduced  from  950,  in  1816,  to 
175,  and  their  annual  wages  from  $247,000 
to  $45,900;  the  annual  production  from 
$760,000  to  $136,000.    A  committee  of  citi- 


tens  of  Pittsburg,  in  December,  reported 
the  whole  number  of  hands  employed  in 
that  town  and  vicinity,  in  1815,  to  have 
been  1,960,  and  the  value  of  their  manufac- 
tures $2,617,833.  In  1819  the  hands  num- 
bered only  672,  and  the  value  of  their 
manufactures  was  $832,000.  In  the  steam 
engine  factories  the  workmen  were  reduoed 
Arom  290  to  24,  and  the  value  of  their  work 
from  $300,000  to  $40,000.  In  glass  works 
and  glass  cutting  the  hands  were  reduced 
from  169  to  40,  and  the  product  from 
$235,000  to  $35,000  ;  the  reduction  in  flint 
glass  alone  having  been  $75,000.  In  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  wire,  umbrellasi 
yellow  queeusware,  pipes,  and  linen,  there 
was  no  longer  a  single  hand  employed. 

(2)  The  actions  for  debt  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania courts  this  year  were  14,537,  and  the 
number  of  judgments  confessed  was  10,326, 
exclusive  of  half  as  many  more  before 
justices.  The  imprisonments  for  debt  in 
the  city  and  eounty  of  PhUadelphia 
1,808. 
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of  the  state,  complaining  that  manofactares  were  in  the  last  struggles  of 
dissolation,  estates  were  sacrificed,  families  rained,  agricaltore  was  de- 
clining, internal  trade  was  extinguished,  capital  was  dormant,  and  thou- 
sands were  idle. 

"  The  WADti  and  calamities  of  the  people  demaDded  an  interposition  radical  in  iti 
character,  and  rigorous  in  the  means  of  its  accomplisbmenL  Ererj  man  sees  and  feelf 
that  the  excessive  vtse  of  foreign  goods  has  brought  oar  country  to  the  verge  uf  destme* 
tion,  and  that  nothing  short  of  permnnent  and  ample  patronage  to  our  own  mannfte- 
tures  can  afford  any  relief.  The  fallacy  of  buying  at  the  cheapest  market  no  longer 
stands  in  our  way,  nor  will  Congress  be  again  alarmed  with  the  danger  of  imposing  regu- 
lations upuu  trade." 

In  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  other  manufacturing  districts, 
similar  reductions  of  labor,  and  sacrifices  of  mills  and  property  for  a 
fraction  of  their  original  cost,  were  quite  common,  many  establishments 
being  entirely  broken  up. 

The  question  of  protection  to  the  manufacturing  interests  began 
once  more  to  be  agitated  as  indispensable,  and  numerous  appeals  were 
made  from  various  quarters  to  Congress  for  its  interposition.  Many 
able  advocates  appeared  in  behalf  of  legislative  measures,  considered 
of  vital  importance  to  a  class  threatened  with  total  ruin,  and  among 
the  most  able  was  Matthew  Carey,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  duties  on  imports  were  already  as  high  as  Congress  deemed  it 
prudent  to  go.  But  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  8th  February,  in 
conformity  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  20th  April  last,  reported 
on  the  propriety  of  laying  specific  duties  upon  articles  then  charged  ad 
valorem,  and  proposed  a  schedule  of  such  articles,  with  specific  rates 
attached,  greatly  higher  than  the  existing  ad  valorem  duties. 

Acts  were  passed  on  3d  March,  altering  the  duties  on  certain  wines 
and  the  bounties  to  fishing  vessels ;  also  for  the  more  efl'ectual  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade  and  of  piracy. 

In  consequence  of  a  resolution  of  inquiry  of  December  last,  it  wag 

announced  to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on  Military  Aff'airs,  that  by  a 

'■^galation   of  the   proper   department,  preference   was   now   given   to 

*^^Qiestic  manufactures  in  clothing  the  army,  when  they  were  to  be  had 

^^  reasonable  terms,  rendering  a  law  on  the  subject  unnecessary. 

About  the  24th  May,  the  steamship  Savannah,  of  380  tons,  the  first 
tnat  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic,  left  Savannah,  Georgia,  for  Liverpool, 
'*''iere  she  arrived  on  20th  June.  Having  consumed  all  her  coal  in  ten 
*"  twelve  days,  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  was  made  under  canvas, 
was  built  by  Croker  &  Fickett,  Corlears  Hook,  N.  Y.,  and  com- 


*She 


-     ^^ded  by  Captain  Moses  Rogers,  who  had  been  in  command  of  Fulton's 
*^**'  t.,  the  '*  Clermont,"  and  of  the  Phoenix,  ou  the  Delaware.     She  pro- 
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ceeded  to  St.  Petersburg,  taking  in  Lord  Lyndock  at  Stockholm,  who 
presented  the  captain  a  silver  teakettle,  with  an  inscription  expressive  of 
his  pioneer  character,  and  in  October  retamed  to  Savannah  in  twenty- 
two  days  under  sail.  She  subsequently  ran  as  a  sailing  packet  between 
New  York  and  Savannah,  until  lost  in  1822. 

On  the  19th  May,  the  steamboat  Independence,  Captain  Nelson,  built 
at  Pittsburg  in  the  last  year,  arrived  at  Franklin  (Boonslick),  on  the 
Missouri,  in  seven  sailing  days  from  St.  Louis,  with  flour,  sugar,  whisky, 
iron  castings,  etc.,  having  be^n  the  first  to  stem  the  current  of  that  river. 
Thirty-four  steamers  were  built  on  the  western  rivers  during  the  year, 
one  of  which,  the  Western  Engineer,  built  near  Pittsburg,  under  the 
direction  of  Major  Long  of  the  United  States  Topographical  Engineers, 
for  the  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  the  first  that  ever 
reached  Council  Bluffs,  650  miles  above  St.  Louis. 

The  Analectic  Magazine  for  July  (vol.  24,  p.  67),  contained  the  first 
published  specimen  of  American  lithographic  printing,  an  art  of  recent 
introduction  from  Germany  into  England,  where  two  silver  medals  were 
this  year  awarded  by  the  Society  of  Arts  for  specimens  on  German  and 
English  stone.  The  design  and  execution  of  the  print,  from  the  drawing 
to  the  impression,  were  the  work  of  Mr.  B.  Otis  of  Philadelphia,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Samuel  Brown  of  Alabama  and  Judge  Cooper.  It 
was  executed  upon  a  stone  from  Munich — the  birthplace  of  the  art — 
presented  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Dobson.  Mr.  Otis  had  also  executed  specimens  of  lithography,  npon 
lithographic  stone  procured  by  Doctors  Brown  and  Cooper,  and  Mr. 
Clifford,  through  Dr.  Blight,  from  a  limestone  quarry,  near  Dicks  river, 
Ky.  Specimens  of  white  lithographic  stone  were  about  this  time 
deposited  in  the  Troy  Lyceum  by  Isaac  McConike,  Esq.,  who  found  it 
alternating  with  compact  limestone  in  Indiana.*  The  lithographic  art 
was  iQtroduQed,  in  an  improved  form,  in  New  York,  in  1822,  by  Bamett 
&  Doolittle,  who  had  received  regular  instruction  in  Paris.' 

A  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  American  Manufactures  and 
Domestic  Economy,  established  conformably  to  a  resolution  of  the  citizens 
of  Baltimore  in  February,  was  incorporated  during  the  year  as  the 
Maryland  Economical  Association. 

The  Society  of  Tammany,  or  Columbian  Order,  in  New  York,  of  which 
Clarkson  Crolius  was  grand  sachem,  appointed  a  committee  on  the 
subject  of  National  Economy  and  Domestic  Manufactures,  and  to  report 
an  address  to  all  members  of  the  order  throughout  the  Union.     This 

(1)  Eaton's  Qeology  of  Northern  States,  (2)  SillimaQ's  Journal,  oh.  4,  p.  170. 

2d  ed.,  pp.  232,  23S-9. 
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was  adopted  on  4th  October,  and  circulated  through  the  public  prints, 
explaining  the  causes  and  suggesting  remedies  for  the  national  calamities. 
Resolutions  were  passed  pledging  the  members  to  practice  frugality,  and 
to  discontinue  the  importation  and  use,  in  their  families,  of  every  article 
of  foreign  manufacture  which  could  be  reasonably  substituted  by  Ameri- 
can manufactures,  and  recommending  the  same  course  to  all  their 
friends. 

The  universal  interest  awakened  on  the  subject  by  these  and  similar 
organizations  throughout  the  country,  and  the  numerous  memorials  in 
preparation,  asking  of  the  Legislature  an  amendment  of  the  tariff,  in- 
dnced  the  sixteenth  Congress,  on  the  8th  December,  immediately  after 
assembling,  for  the  first  time,  to  institute  a  standing  Committee  of  Mann* 
factnres,  to  take  charge  of  the  accumulated  business  of  what  had  now 
become  one  of  the  cardinal  interests  of  the  nation. 

Messrs.  Miller  and  Hutchins,  of  Providence,  proposed  to  publish  a 
periodical  devoted  to  Domestic  Manufactures,  to  be  called  The  Mann* 
factnrers^  Journal. 

The  price  of  Domestic  Cottons,  of  the  kind  first  made  at  Waltham, 
Mass.,  was  at  this  time  twenty-one  cents  a  yard,  or  nine  cents  below  the 
price  in  1816.  The  Waltham  Company,  on  account  of  its  large  capital 
and  machinery,  was  enabled  to  withstand  the  financial  pressure  which 
carried  away  many  of  the  cotton  and  woolen  mannfactlires  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  was  supposed  to  be  unfavorable  to  an  increase  of  duties. 
Several  of  its  proprietors,  in  the  midst  of  general  depression,  were  look- 
ing for  a  suitable  locality  for  a  more  extended  business,  which  was  soon 
after  found  in  the  water  power  of  Lowell. 

The  first  mill  on  the  canal  in  the  manufacturing  borough  of  Manayunk, 
now  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  was  built  this  year,  by  Capt.  John 
Towers,  and  commenced  running  on  10th  November.  The  first  manu- 
facturing in  the  place,  was  done  by  Isaac  Baird.  Tlfe  first  mill,  since 
known  as  the  "Yellow  Mill,''  was  afterward  owned  by  a  Mr.  Rising, 
and  still  later  by  Mr.  Joseph  Ripka,  to  whose  enterprise  the  growth  of 
♦  he  place  is  principally  due.*  The  second  factory  was  erected  by  Charles 
^.  Hagner,  and  the  third  by  Mark  Richards. 


(0  Mr.  Ripkn.  a  natire  of  Austrian  Sile- 

''^  wac,  in  1S14,  the  proprietor  of  a  smili 

^^ttoQ  an,}  gjiic  factory  at  Lyons,  and  was  at 

^^  time  roonlng  a  few  band-looms  in  Ken- 

^'^^ton,  in  the  manafnctaro  of  cottonades. 

'^^  ^Qperior  qaality  and  style  of  his  goods 

^<4«  them  popalar,  and  loon  after,  in  order 

^  ^«et  the  inereafing  demand,  he  remored 

Wger  premises  on  Poplar  street,  when 


the  manufactare  of  his  "Rouen  Cassimeres," 
an  article  of  pantaloon  stuffs,  was  greatly  ex- 
tended, though  he  was  still  confined  to  hand- 
loom  weaving.  Ilaving  opened  a  warehouse 
in  Front  street,  the  profits  of  his  manufacture 
enabled  him,  soon  after,  to  fit  up  power 
looms  on  the  Pennypack,  near  Holmesbnrgy 
and  in  1828,  he  built  his  fint  mill  at  Mana- 
yunk, which  then  eontained  ten  factories  of 
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The  Legislature  .of  New  York  appropriated  $20,000  fof  the  promo*' 
lion  of  Agriculture  and  Family  Domestic  Manufactures,  to  be  equally 
divided  among  the  County  Agricultural  Societies,  and  expended  in  two 
years.  It  also  enacted  a  general  law  for  the  incorporation  of  Agricul* 
tural  Societies,  for  which  a  new  one  was. substituted  in  1841.  Similar 
appropriations  to  the  above  were  made  by  the  New  Hampshire  Assem« 
bly,  in  1818. 

The  manufacture  of  Porcelain,  of  fine  quality,  from  domestic  materials, 
was  commenced  in  New  York,  by  Dr.  H.  Mead. 

General  Cass,  accompanied  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  yisited,  thif 
year,  the  copper  mines  of  the  Ontonagon  and  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Superior  west  to  the  Mississippi,  including  the  Lead  region  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  found  forty-five  lead  mines  at  work  in 
'Missouri,  thirty-nine  of  which  were  in  Washington  county.  They  were 
estimated  to  produce  three  million  pounds  of  lead,  and  to  employ  eleven 
hundred  hands.  Mine  k  Burton  and  Potosi  Diggings  together,  pro* 
duced,  between  1798  and  1816,  9,630,000  lbs.  or  half  a  million  annually. 
The  marshals,  in  1820,  reported  four  stone  furnaces  in  Crawford  county, 
Michigan,  with  a  capital  of  $4,600,  making  bar  lead  at  $4.50  per  cwt., 
which  found  ready  sales  at  sooth. 

On  the  10th  November,  Mr.  Constant  A.  Andrews,  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  connection  with  Messrs.  Owens  and  Dixon,  put  in  operation  a  saw 
mill,  *'  not  much  inferior  to  any  in  the  United  States,"  upon  Black  river, 
a  branch  of  the  Mississippi,  between  Prairie  du  Chien  and  Lake  Pekin, 
and  about  thirty  miles  cast  of  the  lake.  It  was  probably  the  first  in 
Wisconsin,  and  was  erected  by  consent  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  but  was 
soon  after  burned,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  Winnebagoes. 
.  Jacob  Perkins,  late  of  PhiladCi^  hia,  took  out  a  patent  in  England 
(Oct.  11),  for  "Machinery  applicable  to  Engraving;  transferring  en- 
graved or  other  work  from  the  surface  of  one  piece  of  metal  to  that  of 
another  ;"  (transferring  difficult  engravings  for  the  production  of  bank 
notes.)* 

Among  the  United  States  patents  granted  this  year  were  the  follow- 
ing ;  To  James  Barron,  U.  S.  N.,  Norfolk,  Va.  (Jan.  12),  for  corks  for 


different  kiodd.  employing  six  hundred  and 
thirty-s»ix  hands.  During  the  next  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  he  became  the  proprietor 
of  five  fucturies  at  ](tanaynnk  beside  tene- 
ment;?, one  in  Northern  Liberties,  one  at 
Chnudlcrsvillo,  Delaware,  and  of  a  large 
factory  and  print  works  on  the  Pcnnypack, 
einpltiying,  together,  twelve  hundred  hands, 
and  giying  sopport  to  probably  three  then* 


sand  persons.  The  value  of  hif  maniifae- 
tures  exceeded  one  million  dollars  annnally, 
and  included  Canton  Flannol,  which  wasei- 
tensiyely  made  and  improved  bj  him  on  iU 
first  introduction.  His  agenciea  oxteaded 
to  all  the  principal  cities. 

(I)  Newton's  London  Journal^  toL  1,  p. 
159. 
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bottles ;  to  the  same  (Feb.  20),  for  an  air  pump  for  extracting  foul  air 
from  ships.  For  a  cut  and  description  of  this  hhip  ventilator  of  Com- 
modore Barron,  to  whom  both  the  above  patents  were  renewed  hj  spe- 
cial acts  of  Congress  in  1833,  and  also  for  a  plan,  submitied  by  him  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  constructing  vessels  so  as  to  prevent 
decay,  see  Portfolio  for  November,  1826.  lie  took  out  seven  or 
eight  different  patents,  including  one  for  constructing  ships.  To  Samuel 
Morey,  Oxford,  N.  H.  (Jan.  19),  for  shooting  with  steam  ;  John  L. 
Wells,  Hartford  (Feb.  S),  a  printing  press.  This  was  the  first  iu 
which  long  levers  were  introduced  end-vAne  with  success.  Burgis  Alli- 
Bon  and  William  Elliott,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Feb.  20),  printing  by 
means  of  rollers ;  Silas  Mason,  Norfolk,  Mass.  (Feb.  20),  manufactur- 
ing hats.  This  was  for  a  carding  machine,  which  produced  the  hat 
ia  its  conical  form  at  one  operation.  Francis  Guy,  Baltimore,  Md. 
(Feb.  23),  paper  carpet;  William  Slieldon,  Springfield,  Mass.  (Feb. 
2G).  tanning  with  bark  of  chestnut  trees,  and  John  Lansing,  Jr., 
Albany,  N.  Y.  (April  30),  tanning  in  hemlock;  William  Garret,  New 
Lisbon,  N.  Y.  (Feb.  27),  manufacturing  emory ;  A.  W.  Foster  and  J. 
Hugus,  Grecnsburg  and  Ilempford,  Pa.  (April  26),  converting  rectili- 
near into  rotary  motion  ;  Robert  Graves,  Boston,  Mass.  (April  10),  for 
cordage.  This  patent  cordage,  for  which  two  other  patents  wero 
granted  in  the  following  years,  was  extensively  manufactured  in  Boston 
by  Winslow,  Li'vvis  k  Co.,  who  used  Graves's  machinery,  worked  by 
horses,  and  in  ISiil,  employed  one  hundred  men  and  boys,  and  sold  Y46 
tons  of  patent  cordn^'-e,  for  $180,000.  James  Wiseheart,  Wayne  county, 
Ind.  (May  2')),  inakinsc  sugar  from  wheat,  rye,  i^c.  ;  William  K.  Clark- 
son,  Jr.,  New  York  (June  26),  velocipedes;  Richard  Bury,  Albany,  N. 
Y.  (Aug.  21).  glass  strings  for  pianofortes  ;  Daniel  Fettibone,  Boston, 
Mass.  (Aug.  21),  welding  cast  steel  to  iron;  Jethro  Wood,  Poplrfr 
Ridge,  N.  Y.  (S<*pt.  1),  a  plough.  This  was  for  the  cast  iron  plough, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  many  subsequent  improvements,  and  the 
patent  was  renewed  by  act  of  Congress,  in  1834.  Thomas  Blanchard, 
Middlebury,  Mass.  (Sept.  G),  turning  gun  stocks;  Daniel  Gillett, 
Springfiiild,  Mass.  (Sept.  15),  preparing  cotton  seed  for  food;  Cyrui 
llawes,  Bennington,  Vt.  (Pec.  15),  carpenters'  squares;^  B.  Croasdale, 
Byberry,  Fa.  (Dec.  21),  machine  for  making  brushes  of  broom  corn ; 
slso,  to  Shadrach  H.  Weed,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  (Feb.  3),  for  broom 
making. 

(1)  The  ftrjt  maouffirtare  of  carpenters'  ments  in  the  village  made  from  twelve  to 

iteel   square?,    in    the    United   States,   waa  fifteen    tboui>nnd  annuallj,   having  nearly 

commenced    at   North   Bennington    during  superseded  the  foreign  article. —  Thompton** 

ibe  enaoing  year,  and  in  18-12  two  establish-  Gaz.  of  Vt. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

ANNALS   OF    MANUFACTURES. 
1820-1830. 

Evidence  of  the  general  and  increasing  embarrassments  of  every  branch 
of  industry  continued  to  press  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  National 
1QOA  ^"^  State  Legislatures.  Immediately  upon  the  assembling  of  the 
sixteenth  Congress,  at  its  first  session  in  December,  memorials 
and  petitions  began  to  pour  in  from  various  bodies  of  manufacturers 
and  others  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  ascribing  the  pecuniary 
distress  of  the  times  to  the  immoderate  use  of  foreign  commodities,  and 
complaining  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  general  Tariff  and  existing  revenue 
laws  to  afford  suitable  protection  to  the  native  industry  against  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  cheap  production,  fraudulent  invoices,  protracted  cred- 
its and  unlimited  sales  at  auction,  whereby  the  country  had  been  deluged 
with  foreign  merchandise,  to  the"  ruin  alike  of  the  farmer,  the  importer, 
and  the  manufacturer. 

A  Convention  of  the  Friends  of  National  Industry,  composed  of 
delegates  from  nine  states,  viz.  :  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  Ohio,  who  assembled  in  New  York  on  the  27th  August  of  the  last 
year,  to  take  into  consideration  the  prostrate  condition  of  manufactures, 
and  to  petition  Congress — presented  a  memorial  on  the  20th  December, 
in  which  the  following  measures  were  recommended  as  likely  to  remove 
the  existing  embarrassments  of  the  country,  and  to  restore  life  and  vigor 
to  the  almost  expiring  manufactures.  These  were — to  abolish  credits 
on  impost  duties — to  impose  a  restrictive  duty  on  sales  at  auction,  and 
to  alter  and  increase  the  duties  on  imported  goods. 

The  practice  allowed  by  law  of  giving  one  to  two  years'  credits  on 
imposts  upon  East  India  and  China  goods,  and  the  perversion  of  the 
system  of  auction  sales  from  its  original  intention,  it  was  conceived, 
exerted  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  the  fair  American  trader,  upon  the 
manufacturer  and  the  community  in  general,  by  encouraging  specala- 
tion,  and  flooding  the  markets  with  cheap  but  worthless  fabrics  of  silk, 
woolen,  cotton,  and  other  materials,  manufactured  in  the  East  Indies 
(256J 
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and  In  Europe  expressly  for  sach  sales,  and  which,  by  their  high  finish, 
concealed  their  flimsy  texture  until  they  reached  the  consumer. 

It  appeared,  from  the  returns  of  the  auctioneers  themselves,  that  the 
sales  of  foreign  goods  at  auction,  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone, 
amounted,  in  the  year  1818,  to  fourteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
quantity  annually  sold  in  the  same  way  in  the  United  States  could  not, 
it  was  believed,  be  less  than  thirty  millions  in  value,  a  large  part  of 
which  was  on  foreign  account.  Increased  duties  were  asked  for  upon  a 
number  of  leading  articles,  and  the  great  disparity  between  the  Ame* 
rican  and  British  tariffs  upon  several  important  articles  of  manufacture 
was  shown,  the  United  States  ranging  from  seven  and  a  half  to  thirty, 
and  the  British  from  forty-one  a^  ajuklf  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  A  me^rial  to  the  same  effect,  from  the  Ame- 
rican Society  of  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  encouragement  of  do- 
mestic manufactures,  presented  April  24,  prayed  that  the  importation 
of  cotton  goods  be  restricted  by  law,  to  such  only  as  were  wholly  ma- 
nufactured from  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States.  Memorials  were 
also  sent  in  from  the  manufacturers  of  paper,  books,  leather,  etc.,  and 
from  the  inhabitants  of  different  states  and  cities,  urging  suitable  pro- 
tection to  manufactures,  a  change  from  ad  valorem  to  specific  duties, 
and  other  modifications  of  the  revenue  laws.  Opposition  to  any  pro- 
posed  change  was  made  by  the  agricultural  and  mercantile  interests  in 
various  places,  among  which  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Fredericks- 
burg, Ya.,  and  the  United  Agricultural  Societies  of  Prince  George, 
Sussex,  Surry,  Petersburg,  Brunswick,  Dinwiddie,  and  Isle  of  Wight, 
in  the  same  state,  whose  secretary  was  Mr.  Edward  Ruffin,  were  the 
first  to  denounce,  in  memorials  presented  on  the  3d  and  17th  January, 
any  increase  of  duties  as  a  tax  upon  the  agriculturists,  who  were  the 
principal  consumers. 

A  lengthy  and  able  memorial,  believed  to  be  written  by  Judge  Story, 
was  also  presented,  January  31,  from  the  merchants  of  Salem,  Mass., 
whose  India  trade  had  been  destroyed  by  the  minimum  duty  on  coarse 
cottons,  against  an  increase  of  duties  on  imports,  or  any  change  of  the 
revenue  system  in  relation  to  credits  and  drawbacks.     These  remon- 
strances produced  an  elaborate  memorial  from  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  American  Manufactures,  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Carey,  and  a  second  appeal  from  the  New  York  Society,  the  latter  of 
which  stated  that  twelve  thousand  packages  of  goods,  on  which  the 
daties  were  estimated  at  one  million  dollars,  had  been  sold  at  auction  in 
that  city  between  the  1st  of  January  and  15th  of  April, — the  duties 
thereon  had  become  so  much  active  capital,  loaned  by  the  Government 
to  foreign  manufacturers,  or  their  agents  in  this  country,  to  aid  them  by 
17 
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snch  operations  in  crushing  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  the  motion. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  also  opposed 
a  change  in  the  system  of  credits  for  duties,  and  the  former  likewise  a 
tax  on  auction  sales.  The  merchants  of  Baltimore  were  part  in  favor  of  a 
cash  system,  and  another  part  opposed  any  change  in  the  revenue  laws. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York,  on  1st  February,  adopted  resolutions 
to  request  its  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress,  to  use  their  in- 
fluence in  obtaining  such  a  revision  and  regulation  of  the  tariff,  as  shojild 
reduce  the  importations  and  effectually  protect  manufactures,  and  also 
recommending  all  members  of  the  Legislature,  officers  of  government, 
their  representatives  in  Congress,  and  citizens  generally,  to  clothe  them- 
selves in  fabrics  of  home  manufacture,  and  to  promote  their  introduction 
into  general  use  in  preference  to  foreign  manufactures. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  petitions  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff, 
signed  by  at  least  thirty  thousand  persons,  the  views  of  the  merchants 
and  planters  prevailed.  A  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  from  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures,  proposing  a  moderate  increase  in  the 
duties,  although  it  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  ninety  to  sixty-nine 
on  28th  April,  was  afterward '  lost  in  the  Senate,  where  the  vote  stood 
twenty  to  twenty-one.  The  period  of  general  relief  was  thereby  post- 
poned for  another  four  years. 

On  the  nth  March,  Congress  passed  an  act  making  provision  for 
taking  the  fourth  census  of  the  population,  the  numeration  to  commence 
on  the  first  Monday  in  August.  The  tenth  section  provided  for  taking, 
at  the  same  time,  under  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
an  account  of  the  manufacturing,  establishments  and  manufactures,  for 
which  extra  service  the  marshals  were  to  receive  twenty  per  cent,  addi- 
tional compensation. 

A  supplement  to  the  Navigation  Act  of  18th  April,  1818,  was  ap- 
proved May  15th,  by  which  United  States  ports  were  closed,  after  30th 
September,  to  all  British  vessels  arriving  from  colonial  ports  on  the 
continent  or  in  the  West  Indies,  not  included  in  the  former  act,  and 
requiring  the  owner,  consignee,  or  agent  of  British  vessels,  on  taking  in 
cargoes  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  to 
give  bond  not  to  land  the  same  in  any  of  the  British  possessions  described 
in  either  act,  provided  that  the  convention  of  1815  was  not  infringed  by 
the  prohibition.  No  importations  from  any  such  British  possessions 
were  to  be  permitted  after  the  above  date. 

The  suffering  produced  in  the  West  India  Colonies  by  these  retalia- 
tory acts,  gave  rise  to  an  appeal  to  Parliament,  which  resulted  in  the 
opening  of  the  West  India  ports  to  American  vessels,  and  consequent 
relief  to  the  mercantile  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  United  States. 
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On  the  third  of  May,  the  first  permanent  Committee  of  Agriculture 
was  appointed  by  Congress  to  hare  charge  of  that  branch  of  indnstrj. 

Among  the  petitions  presented  early  in  the  session,  was  one  from  Mr. 
John  Adlam,  of  the  District  of  Colombia,  calling  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  the  fact  that  he  had  succeeded  in  making  wine  of  superior 
quality  from  native  grapes.  Mr.  Adlnm  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  of 
the  early  promoters  of  the  wine  manufacture  in  this  country,  and  espe- 
cially in  recommending  the  Catawba  grape,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
making  good  wine  on  a  large  scale,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  the  means  which  he  at  this  time  solicited. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  passed,  March  6th,  "An  Act 
for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Manufactures,"  authori- 
zing the  incorporation  of  companies  for  these  objects,  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Apprentices'  Library,  founded  by  voluntary  contributions  in 
Philadelphia,  during  the  last  year,  and  the  Boston  Apprentices'  Library, 
commenced  on  22d  February,  of  the  present  year,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics'  Association,  were  the  first  of  that 
useful  class  of  institutions  established  in  this  conntrv,  if  not  in  the  world. 
The  Mercantile  Library  of  Boston,  was  also  founded  on  11th  March  of 
this  year,  and  the  Apprentices'  Library  of  Cincinnati,  during  the  ensuing 
vear. 

m 

The  manufacture  of  Chain  Cables  was  about  this  date  commenced  at 
Boston,  by  Cotton  &  Hill,  who,  for  thirty  years,  were  the  only  success- 
f.  1  manufacturers  of  cables,  in  which  they  established  a  reputation  at 
home  and  abroad.  They  were,  however,  ultimately  compelled  to 
abandon  the  business  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  English  chains  of 
inferior  quality,  but  resumed  it  again  in  1856. 

Heavy  Anchors  were  forged  at  South  Canaan,  Litchfield  county, 
Connecticut,  from  the  superior  iron  of  that  neighborhood,  by  the  Hunt 
Brothers ;  who,  during  the  year,  made  two,  of  eight  and  nine  thousand 
pounds'  weight  respectively,  for  the  seventy-four  gun  ship  Franklin. 
Screws  of  the  largest  kinds  for  powerfal  machinery,  were  also  made  and 
cut  by  water  power  in  their  establishment.  Anchors  were  made  at 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  pound,  in  or  near  Baltimore,  but  were  under- 
sold by  imported  anchors  of  inferior  English  iron,  which  had  already 
caused  a  suspension  of  the  business. 

Thirty  Iron  Works  had  been  built  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  last 
ten  years,  of  which  fourteen  were  charcoal  blast  furnaces,  and  sixteen 
bloomeries.  The  business  labored  under  great  depression  on  account  of 
the  limited  demand,  and  a  decline  in  the  price  of  bar  iron  from  $140  to 
$80  and  $100  per  ton,  since  1818,  chiefly  occasioned  by  importations  of 
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iron  and  iron-wares,  and  the  general  prostration  of  all  kinds  of  bnsiness. 
In  Washington  county,  Maryland,  an  iron  works  consisting  of  two 
forges,  and  slitting  mill,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  which  had  been  in 
])rofitable  operation  for  sixty  years,  was  about  to  ceaso  operations 
for  want  of  demand.  Pig  iron  sold  for  thirty  dollars,  and  castings  for 
seYenty-five  dollars  per  ton.  In  East  Tennessee,  which  had  between 
thirty  and  forty  forges  and  furnaces,  twelve  of  them  in  Carter^ county, 
and  in  other  places  remote  from  foreign  competition,  bar  iron  continued 
in  good  demand  at  ten  to  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  pound. 

The  first  regular  commencement  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Trade  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  made  this  year,  by  the  shipment  from  the  southern 
Anthracite  region  at  Mauch  Chunk,  on  the  Lehigh,  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  tons  or  sixteen  thousand  bushels,  to  Philadelphia.  It  was 
sent  by  artificial  navigation,  opened  by  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Com- 
pany, and  was  mined  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  Company,  both  of  which  were  * 
organized  in  July,  1818,  and  this  year  merged  in  one  association,  called 
the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1832,  and  has  since  greatly  developed  the  mineral  riches  of  that  region 
and  improved  the  transportation.  The  coal  was  delivered  at  the  doors 
of  purchasers  at  $8.50  per  ton.  About  seventy  thousand  bushels  of 
stone  coal  were  mined  in  Alleghany  county,  Maryland,  this  year,  at  a 
cost  of  six  and  a  quarter  cents  a  bushel ;  a  part  of  which  was  sent  down 
the  Potomac  in  boats.  ^ 

A  steam  ship,  called  the  "  Robert  Fulton,"  of  one  thousaiid  tons,  was 
built  this  year  at  New  York,  for  Messrs.  Dunham  &  Lynch,  by  the 
eminent  naval  architect,  Henry  Eckford,  who,  during  the  lat«  war,  had 
constructed,  with  incredible  dispatch,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
f)f  the  Government,  a  fleet  upon  the  lakes,  and  had  established  the  repu- 
tation of  New  York  merchant  ships,  as  equal  to  any  in  the  country. 
The  Fulton  was  intended  for  the  New  York  and  New  Orleans  trade,  and 
attained  a  speed  of  nine  miles  an  hour,  which  was  regarded  by  the 
distinguished  inventor,  whose  name  she  bore,  as  the  maximum  speed  of 
steamboats,  and  was  not  surpassed  for  many  years.  The  speculation 
was  ruinous,  however,  to  her  owners,  and  the  vessel  having  been  sold, 
afterward  became  the  fastest  sloop  of  war  (under  sail)  in  the  Brazilian 
Davy. 

The  total  value  of  the  Book  Publishing  bnsiness  of  the  United  States, 
this  year,  was  estimated,  by  the  late  S.  G.  Goodrich  (Peter  Parley),  at 
$2,500,000,  viz.  :  of  school  books,  $750,000,  classical,  $250,000, 
theological,  $150,000,  law,  $200,000,  medical,  $150,000,  all  others, 
$1,000,000.  The  relative  proportions  of  British  and  American  books 
consumed,  was  stated  to  be,  of  American  thirty,  and  of  British  seventj 
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per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Daring  the  next  thirty  years,  the  proportions 
were  reversed,  the  American  forming  seyenty  and  the  British  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  whole. 

Of  seventy  paper  mills  in  full  operation  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware, 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  containing  ninety-five  vats,  which  cost  abont 
half  a  million  dollars,  and  employed  nine  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
producing  paper  to  the  value  of  $800,000  per  annum,  but  seventeen 
vats  were  at  work  at  this  time,  producing  $136,000  worth  per  annum. 
The  number  of  hands  had  been  reduced  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five,  and 
the  product  $624,000,  by  the  importation  of  paper,  chiefly  of  low  price, 
from  the  south  of  Europe.  The  manufacturers  of  these  states,  and  of 
Baltimore,  asked  for  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  foreign  papers.^ 
The  whole  annual  value  of  the  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  was 
estimated  at  an  average  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  the  materials  and 
labor  at  two  millions,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  at  five 
thousand.  Congress,  at  this  time,  used  English  paper,  although  the 
Messrs.  Gilpin,  who  employed  near  half  a  million  capital  in  the  manufac- 
ture, on  the  Brandywine,  offered  paper,  allowed  to  be  equally  good,  at 
twenty-five  per  cent,  less  price." 

The  manufacture  of  starch  from  potatoes,  for  which  a  patent  was 
granted,  in  1802,  to  John  Biddis,  of  Pennsylvania,  had  been  recently 
established  in  Hillsborough  county,  N.  H.  The  demand  was  principally 
for  the  cotton  manufactories,  which  contained,  in  that  county,  exclusive 
of  cotton  and  woolen  factories,  over  four  thousand  spindles,  and  upward 
of  fifty  power-looms,  employed  on  shirtings,  tickings,  checks,  ginghams, 
yam,  etc.  Many  of  these  were  idle  at  this  time,  or  greatly  depressed 
in  consequence  of  a  decline  in  the  price  of  yarn  of  about  fifty  per  cent., 
since  1812-13. 

A  manufactory  of  Vestings,  Worsted,  and  Silk  cloths,  recently  esta- 
in  Providence,  R.  I.,  was  said  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the 
Uuited  States.  An  infant  manufactory  of  worsted  stuffs,  in  Bristol 
county,  calculated  to  run  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  spindles,  but 
having  only  seventy-two  in  operation,  had,  however,  produced  vestings 
bf  fine  texture,  and  many  other  kinds  of  worsted  and  fine  cloths,  which 
had  exceeded  expectation. 

Six  establishments  in  Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  made  11,450  brass  and 
wooden  clocks,  valued  at  $75,400,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  resulted 
from  the  industry  and  ingenuity  employed  on  them. 

The  returns  of  the  marshals  represented  a  manufactory  of  Prussian 
blue,  from  leather  shavings,  to  the  value  of  $4,500  annually,  in  Rensselaer 

(1)  MemorUIa  to  Congref  a.        (2)  MunseU'a  Chronology  of  paper,  etc. 
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coQQty,  N.  Y.,  aud  one  of  hulled  and  pearled  Barley  to  the  value  of 
$5,000  in  Newcastle  county,  Del.,  as  probably  the  only  establishments 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.^  The  manufactures  of  Albany  and 
vicinity  were  quite  numerous,  that  of  ale  and  strong  beer  being,  next  to 
flour,  the  most  valuable,  employing  four  breweries,  which  made  to  the 
value  of  $54,000  per  annum,  and  were  prosperous.  The  manufactories 
of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  embraced,  among  many  others,  two 
of  oil  of  vitriol  and  chemical  drugs  in  great  variety ;  one  of  chrome  and 
other  colors,  of  red  and  white  lead,  of  black  lead-pencils  and  crayons, 
fancy  transparent  and  perfumed  soaps,  patent  floor  cloths,  types,  etc., 
which  had  been  several  years  in  operation. 

The  manufacture  of  Iron  Railing  and  House  work,  and  of  Needles  and 
Fish  hooks,  imported  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  prepared  for  market  at 
from  one  to  twenty  dollars  a  thousand,  were  among  those  of  recent 
introduction. 

The  Salt  manufacture  of  the  United  States  employed,  in  Massachusetts, 
a  capital  of  about  $777,000,  which  yielded  a  product  of  $95,000 ;  and 
seventy-nine  establishments  in  the  town  of  Salina,  New  York,  upon  land 
leased  by  individuals  from  tlie  state,  of  which  the  product,  inspected  by 
the  Government  superintendent,  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  7,  was 
554,776  bushels.  On  this  a  tax  of  one  shilling  a  bushel  was  paid  toward 
the  canal  fund.  In  Genesee  county,  about  83,000  bushels  were  made. 
In  Kanawha,  Ya.,  twenty-tliree  salt  making  establishments,  with  a  capital 
of  $696,000,  and  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  kettles,  etc.,  made  salt  at 
seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  a  bushel,  but  suffered  by  competition  with 
foreign  salt,  brought  from  New  Orleans  in  steamboats.  Kentucky  had 
upward  of  sixteen  hundred  kettles  employed,  and  made  salt  worth  about 
$190,000  per  annum,  and  in  New  Hanover  county,  N.  C,  salt  was  made 
by  solar  heat  to  the  value  of  $13,350.  About  $33,000  was  invested 
in  the  same  business  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  smaller  amounts  in 
other  places. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in  August,  as  returned  by  the 
fourth  census,  was  9,638,131,  having  increased  83.13  per  cent,  in  ten 
years.  The  active  population  was  distributed  as  follows :  number 
engaged  in  Agriculture,  2,075,363,  in  Manufactures,  349,663,  in  Com- 
merce, including  country  shop-keepers,  72,558. 

The  returns  on  the  subject  of  manufactures,  although  the  schedules 
furnished   were   more  comprehensive  than   on  former  occasions,   and 

(1)  Tho  raannfacture  of   Prussian  blue  Economical  Essajft"  published  in  1790,  by 

was  rccomm ended,   and   the  process   des-  Dr.   John   Pennington,    while    a    medical 

cribed,  with  many  original  observations  and  stadont — See  Mease's  Archires,   toL  iiL» 

experiments,  in  a  yolame  of  "  Cktmieal  and  129. 
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embraced  nearly  the  same  objects  of  inqairj  as  at  present,  were  ex- 
ceedingly defective,  partly  on  acconnt  of  the  inadequate  compensation 
allowed  the  enumerators,  and  partly  from  the .  inability  or  reluctance  of 
manufacturers  to  give  the  details  of  their  business.  A  digest  of  the 
accounts  on  this  subject,  which  a  resolution  of  Congress,  approved  March 
30,  1822,  authorized  the  Secretary  of  State  to  have  made  and  published, 
was  found,  upon  its  completion,  to  be  so  imperfect  an  exhibit  of  this 
branch  of  the  national  industry,  that  the  Secretary  was  only  constrained, 
bv  the  imperative  nature  of  the  requisition,  to  permit  its  publication, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  had  nearly  resolved  to  suppress  the 
whole  document,  and  tabled  a  resolution  providing  for  the  distribution 
of  the  books.  The  digest,  however,  when  studied  in  detail,  furnishes 
much  useful  information  respecting  the  existing  state  of  individual 
establishments  and  branches  of  industry,  and  shows  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  embarrassments  under  which  the  manufacturers  labored 
at  this  time.  Although  some  branches  of  industry,  particularly  that  of 
cotton,  and  others  favorably  situated,  were  tolerably  prosperous,  and 
there  were  indications  of  general  improvement,  large  losses  were  reported 
as  having  been  experienced  within  a  few  years.  In  all  parts  of  the 
TJoion,  machinery  and  fixed  capital,  to  a  large  amount,  were  either  lyiug 
idle,  or  were  employed  at  a  very  meagre  profit,  in  the  hope  of  a  favorable 
change.  The  products  and  the  profits  of  manufactures  had,  in  general, 
been  greatly  reduced,  and  much  property  had  changed  hands  at  ruinous 
sacrifices.  The  decrease  in  the  aggregate  value  of  manufactures 
returned,  as  compared  with  the  census  of  1810,  was  in  part  caused  by 
the  omission  of  all  manufactures  strictly  domestic  or  household,  in  the 
fourth  census,  and  which  were  included  in  the  third. 

From  a  report  based  on  these  returns  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
in  September,  1824,  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  we  take 
the  following : 

Statement   of  the  Amount  and  Value   op  dutiable  Articles    makufacturbd 

ANNUALLY    IN    THE   UnITBD    StATES    AND   TERRITORIES  ;    THE    AMOUNT    OF    CAPITAL 
INVESTED,    AND   THE   AMOUNT   AUTHORIZED   AND   INCORPORATED   BY    StATE   LaWS. 

StAt«  and  Territory.  Amount  und  Value  of  Capital  Invested.  Amount  of  C«pltal 

Dutiable  Articles  Mauu-  Auihorized  nnd  In- 

fiiciured.  coiporaited  by  Slato 

Maine $424,648 $439,808 ." 

New    Hampshire 740,894 893,065 $  2,455,000 

Massachusetts, 2,144,816 4,542,325 21,049,000 

Rhode  Island, 878,558 2,107,222 

Connecticut, 2,429,204 3,144,525 5,540,0^0 

Vermont, 784,349 691,167 

New  York, 4,844,387 7,774,049 18,304,000 

New  Jersej 919,419 1,726,495 2,360,000 
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PennsjlTania, 5,049,276 6,323,077 1,115,000 

Delaware, 561.500 1,557,296 

MaryUnd 1,769,234 5,671,837 4,466,500 


ColQmbia  District, 163,046. 

Virginia, 2,708,077. 

liorth  Carolina,. 
Soatli  Carolina,. 

Georgia, 

Alabama, 

Louisiana, 


473,656 

70,922 

494,752 

102,311 

48,750 

Tennefl8<ie, 1,924,221 

Keutuckv, 2,141,989 2,575,522. 


45,200. 
3,138,557. 
376,508. 
280.775. 
219.635. 

36,501. 

33,025. 
976.229. 


Oliio, 

Indiana, 

lllinoi», 

Misfionri,  

Michigan  Territory,.... 
Arkansas  Territory,... 

Total, 


3,134,772 3,955,839. 

142,692 1^0,754. 

126,498 74,465. 

160,419 41,845. 

34,500 60,835. 

1,700, 


$32,271,984 


$46,837,266 


$55,289,500 


The  following  table  shows,  probably,  a  nearer  approximation  to  the 
actaal  condition  of  the  cotton  manufacture  than  is  famished  by  the 
general  aggregates.  It  exhibits  an  increase  of  one  hundred  ^nd  seventj- 
siz  per  cent.,  in  the  whole  amount  of  cotton  consumed,  and  of  two 
hundred  and  thirteen  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  spindles,  given  in  Mr. 
Qallatin's  Report,  in  1810,  but  a  decrease  of  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  cotton  consumed  in  1815,  according 
to  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  Congress. 

Statbicekt  of  tjib  Raw   Cotton  Coksuxbd,  and  op  thb  Numbbb  of   Spivdus 
Employed  in  eacu  State,  according  to  tub  Fourth  Ceksub. 


States. 


PoandM  of  CottOD 
Auaualljr  SpuQ. 


Knmber  of 
Spindle*. 


State*. 


Matne, 56,500 3,070 

New  Hampshire,  ..    412.100 13,012 

Maspachusetts, 1,611,796 30,304 

Rhode  Island, 1,914,220 63,372 

Connecticut 897,335 29,826 

Vermont, 117,250 3,278 

New  York, 1,412,495 33,160 

New  Jersey, 648,600 18,124 


Pounds  of  Cotton 
Annually  Span. 


Namber  of 
Spindles. 


Pennsylvania, 1,062,753 13,776 

Delaware, 423,800 11,784 

Maryland,  849,000 20,245 

Virginia,  3,000 

North  Carolina,...      18,000 2fc8 

South  Carolina,....      46,449 5^8 

Kentucky,  360,951 8,097 

Ohio, 81,360 I,6t0 


Total, 


9,945,609      250,672 


Letters  patent  were  granted  for  the  following  objects,  among  others : 
to  Thomas  Blanchard,  Middlebury,  Mass.  (Jan.  20),  for  a  machine  for 
turning  gun  stocks.  This  was  for  the  celebrated  lathe,  afterward 
adapted  to  turning  irregular  forms  in  general,  as  shoe-lasts,  spokes,  hat^ 
tackle  and  wig  blocks,  etc.,  for  which  nses  he  was  granted,  by  special 
act  of  Congress,  in  Jnne,  1834,  and  again  in  1848,  a  renewal  of  his 
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patent,  which  has  jast  expired  (Jan.  1862),  the  author  still  living.^ 
A.  Wool  worth,  Waterbnry  county,  also  to^ok  a  patent  (Jline  15),  for 
turning  gun  stocks ;  I.  Kendall,  Lincoln,  Mass.  (Jan.  28),  preparing 
oxymuriate  of  lime  (bleaching  powder) ;  A.  Buffnm  and  J.  Kelly,  West- 
field,  R.  I.  (Feb.  17),  water-proof  elastic  hats;  Robert  Eastman  and 
J.  Jaqnith,  Brunswick,  Me.  (March  16),  circular  saw  for  clapboards,  etc. 
This  *'  improved  rotary  sawing  machine"  was  the  first  application  of 
the  circular  saw  to  the  dressing  of  timber  of  large  size,  and  the  manufac* 
ture^  therefrom  of  staves,  heading,  clapboards,  etc.  One  machine  was 
capable  of  cutting  two  thousand  feet  of  pine  timber  per  diem.  It  was 
in  general  use  throughout  New  England  in  1822.*  The  patent  was 
renewed  by  act  of  Congress,  for  seven  years,  in  March,  1835.  Henry 
and  Jacob  Day,  New  York  (April  4),  improvement  in  locks ;  Uarvey 
Hackley,  New  York  (April  21),  brewing  by  steam ;  Shalor  Ives,  Chili- 
cothe,  Ohio  (May  IT),  machine  for  spinning  candle-wick ;  Duncan 
Wright,  Medway,  Mass.  (Aug.  31),  drying  cloth  by  steam  rollers; 
William  Gilmour,  Smithfield,  R.  I.  (Oct.  28),  improvement  in  the  Power 
Loom.  The  Scotch  power  loom  was  first  introduced  into  Rhode  Island 
three  or  four  years  before  by  the  patentee.  Thomas  Rowell,  Hartford, 
Vt.  (Nov.  24),  making  wooden  pegs ;  Jonathan  Fish,  Medway,  Mass. 
(Dec.  7),  for  five  different  improvements  on  the  double  speeder  for 
spinning  cotton,  and  one  for  a  combination  of  these  improvements  in  the 
double  speeder ;  also  to  Paul  Moody,  of  Waltham  (Dec.  20),  for  double 
speeder  for  roping  cotton  ;  George  P.  Digges,  Albermarle,  Ya.  (Dec.  16), 
making  oil  from  cotton  seed ;  Thomas  J.  Bond,  Baltimore  (Dec.  21), 
iron  boats.  Improvements  in  propelling  boats  and  vessels  were  patented 
by  several  persons. 

Mr.  Jacob  Perkins,  of  Austin  Friars,  London,  late  of  Philadelphia, 
and  formerly  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  was  this  year  awarded,  by  the 
London  Society  of  Arts,  two  large  silver  medals,  for  his  methods  of 


(1)  This  machiDC,  tho  idea  of  which 
au^gef  ted  while  operating  a  lathe,  previoasly 
coiuitracted  for  the  (toFernment  Armor j  at 
Springfield,  to  turn  gun  barrels  complete 
from  end  to  end,  wa«  immediately  introduced 
into  the  national  gun  factoriei  at  Harper*! 
Perry  and  Springfield,  where  tho  inrentor 
was  employed  fur  five  years.  He  there 
originated  other  improvements,  aod  thirteen 
different  machines,  afterward  generally 
adopted  ia  the  manufacture  aod  stocking 
of  fire  anns.  The  Ooyemmeni  aUowanoe 
of  nine  cents  upon  each  mosket  made  in 
the  two  armorici,  was  the  only  compeniation 


he  received,  daring  the  first  term  of  hia 
patent  for  the  lathe,  more  than  fifty  of 
which  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  erected 
in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  in  violation 
of  his  right,  for  turning  la^ts,  spokes, 
handles,  etc.  He  consequently  applied  for 
and  obtained  a  renewal  of  tho  patent,  M 
above  stated,  covering  its  application  to 
irregular  forms  in  general.  For  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  origin  of  this  and  other 
inventions  of  the  ingenious  author,  see 
J/oto«'«  3femoin  of  iht  Mott  Eminent  Mt- 
ehantct, 
(2)  SiUiman'a  Journal,  yoL  r.,  p.  154. 
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warming  and  ventilating  rooms  and  the  holds  of  ships,  and  for  improYe- 
ments  in  engine  hose ;  also  its  large  gold  medal  for  an  Improved  ship's 
pnmp,  and  its  smaller  or  Yulcan  gold  medal  for  a  method  of  freeing 
water  wheels  from  back  water.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  also 
voted  to  Perkins,  Fairman  and  Ileath,  for  communicating  to  the  society 
for  publication,  certain  parts  of  their  Siderographic  process  for  multi- 
plying copies  of  engravings,  particularly  with  a  view  to  the  prevention 
of  forgery.J  The  communication,  pointing  out  the  greater  security  aud 
cheapness  to  be  attained  in  the  production  of  bank  notes,  and  copies  of 
engravings  or  illustrated  works,  requiring  numerous  impressions,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  printed  calicoes,  ribbons,  earthenware,  etc.,  by 
Perkins's  method  of  decarbonating  and  hardening  steel  plates,  etc.,  and 
the  process  of  transferring,  retransferring,  and  multiplying  impressions 
and  patterns,  by  aid  of  the  geometrical  lathe,  invented  by  Mr.  Asa 
Spencer,  of  Connecticut,  accompanied  by  specimens  of  the  art,  together 
with  accounts  of  the  other  inventions  of  Mr.  Perkins,  above  named,  will 
be  found  in  the  thirty-eighth  volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions.  In 
the  thirty-ninth  volume,  for  1821,  are  also  engravings  and  descriptions 
of  an  improvement  in  the  warming  and  ventilating  stove,  for  which  Mr. 
Perkins  received  the  thanks  of  the  Society,  and  also  of  two  instruments 
for  ascertaining  the  trim  of  a  ship  more  accurately  than  by  the  methods 
usually  practiced,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  the  Yulcan  gold 
medal.  One  of  the  instruments  was  designed  to  be  placed  in  a  line  with 
the  keel  of  the  ship,  and  therefore  denominated  by  him  the  orthometer ; 
the  other,  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  keel,  was  called  the  pleometer, 
and  the  change  in  the  relative  positions  of  their  indexes,  showed  when 
the  vessel  was  in  a  proper  trim  for  sailing. 

The  failure  of  the  tariff  bill,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  year,  was 
followed,  in  the  next  session,  by  several  remonstrances  against  a  renewal 
1001  ^^  ^^^^  measure  or  any  farther  extension  of  the  restrictive  system,  as 
destructive  to  revenue  and  to  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. The  merchants  and  citizens  of  Petersburg,  Ya. ;  the  commercial 
and  agricultural  citizens  of  Maine — recently  admitted  as  a  state  ;  a  conven- 
tion of  delegates  representing  the  merchants  and  others  interested  in 
commerce,  assembled  at  Philadelphia;  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  S.  C. ; 
the  delegates  of  the  United  Agricultural  Societies  of  Yirginia,  in  a 

(I)  Messrs.  Murray,   Fairman  A  Co.,  of  engraving,  in  part  executed  by  rery  eosUy 

rhilndelphia,  associates  of  the  London  firm,  machinery,  and   of  unrivalled    excellence. 

produced  in  this,  or  early  in  the  following  They   were   in   all  respects   eqnal    to    the 

year,  henutiful   specimens  of  bank  notes,  specimens  executed  in  London, 
showing  all  the  improrements  in  the  art  of 
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BecoDd  petition,  and  the  Roanoke  Agricaltnral  Society  of  Virginia, 
severally  preferred  their  memorials.  The  proposed  increase  of  duties 
and  the  whole  system  of  boanties,  premiums,  prohibitory  duties,  or  other 
enactments  tending  to  limit  the  freedom  of  trade  for  the  encouragement 
of  manufactures,  were  deprecated  with  earnestness  and  ability,  as  cal- 
culated to  embarrass  the  public  finances,  and  promote  smuggling ;  as 
partial  and  exclusive  in  their  effects ;  as  taxing  the  many  for  the  benefit 
of  a  few  ;  fostering  single  or  local  interests  at  the  expense  of  every  other, 
and  as  calculated  to  assimilate  the  national  economy  to  the  worst 
features  of  the  European  systems.  The  encouragement  of  manufactures 
by  legislative  interference,  was  denounced  as  alike  impolitic  and  unjust. 
The  auctioneers  also  petitioned  against  a  duty  on  sales  at  auction,  in- 
sisting upon  the  advantages  of  the  system  to  the  community  in  general, 
and  particularly  to  the  manufacturers,  to  the  smaller  of  whom,  the 
auction  was  almost  exclusively  the  medium  of  sale  for  his  goods,  which, 
in  their  own  state,  were  exempted  from  duty  by  the  Legislature. 

Petitions  were  also  laid  before  the  House  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bel- 
fast, Maine,  and  by  the  merchants  and  others  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
the  former  attributing  to  the  tariff  and  cash  payment  bills  repealed  at  the 
last  session,  a  purpose  to  abolish  the  system  of  debentures  and  draw- 
hacks,  and  depicting  their  ruinous  effects  upon  commerce  ;  and  the  latter 
imputing  to  the  advocates  of  manufactures,  less  of  a  desire  to  promote 
internal  manufactures  than  of  enmity  to  foreign  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, which  it  was  their  design  in  these  bills  to  assail  and  eventually  to 
destroy.  These  petitions  were  the  subject  of  a  report  presented  early  in 
the  session,  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  from  the  Committee  of  Manufactures,  dis- 
claiming any  such  objects  in  the  bills  or  in  their  framers,  and  strongly 
rebuking  misrepresentations  and  imputations  so  improper  and  unusual 
in  reference  to  acts  of  the  National  Legislature. 

The  same  Committee,  on  the  15th  January,  reported  a  new  bill  and 
accompanied  it  by  a  report  of  more  than  ordinary  length  and  ability,  in 
which  the  subjects  of  the  various  memorials,  just  referred  to,  were  elabo- 
rately discussed,  and  the  views  of  the  Committee  fully  and  freely  stated. 

An  opposite  view  of  this  important  question  was  also  presented, 
at  considerable  length,  on  the  2d  February,  by  the  newly  created 
Committee  of  Agriculture,  to  whom  the  second  memorial  of  the  United 
Agricultural  Societies  of  Virginia  had  been  referred. 

The  bill  received  some  amendments,  but  was  not  called  up  for  a 
third  reading,  either  in  consequence  of  its  late  introduction,  or  the 
strength  of  the  opposition,  a  motion  made  four  days  before  the  close  of 
the  session,  to  go  into  consideration  of  the  tariff  and  auction  bills,  having 
been  negatived  by  a  vote  of  sixty-two  to  fifty -three. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  any  great  effort  was  made  by  the  manu- 
factarers  generally  to  secure  the  passage  of  fa  act  supposed  to  be  ex- 
dasively  for  their  benefit,  althoagh  Mr.  Carey,  with  his  asual  activity, 
issued,  during  the  year,  an  address  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States, 
showing  their  interests  to  be  involved  in  a  change  of  policy,  and  also  a 
review  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  tariff  by  Mr.  Cambreleng,  a  prominent  mer- 
chant and  member  of  Congress,  from  New  York,  whose  representations 
of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  of  the  effects  of  a  protecting 
,  system,  were  singularly  at  variance  with  the  report  of  the  Committee.  For 
these  and  other  services,  the  citizens  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  public  meeting, 
voted  Mr.  Carey  a  piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
or  two  hundred  dollars,  subscribed  by  employers  and  operatives,  which 
was  presented  in  April,  with  an  inscription  expressive  of  their  gratitude.^ 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States,  according  to  official  tables,  was 
this  year  about  thirteen  millions  of  pounds  in  excess  of  any  previous 
year,  and  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  pounds, 
being  28.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  quantity  grown  throughout  the  world, 
which  was  estimated  to  be  six  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  pounds.  The 
quantity  exported  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  millions  of  pounds, 
worth  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  at  the  average  price  of  sixteen  cents  per 
pound.  The  quantity  manufactured  in  the  United  States  was  estimated 
at  twenty  millions  of  pounds.' 

The  cotton  manufacture,  offered  at  this  time  the  most  eligible  invest- 
ments of  capital,  and  the  success  of  the  Waltham  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, which  was  the  most  extensive  in  the  Union,  and  was  said  to  have 
divided  twelve  per  cent,  upon  its  capital,  during  a  period  of  general  de- 
pression, induced  others  to  engage  in  it.  Messrs.  P.  T.  Jackson  and  Na- 
than Appleton,  principal  owners  in  the  Waltham  factory,  having  instituted 
inquiries  for  a  suitable  water  power,  with  the  design  of  introducing  the 
manufacture  and  printing  of  Calicoes  oh  large  scale,  were  directed  to  the 
Pawtucket  Falls,  in  East  Chelmsford,  now  Lowell,  which  they  visited  in 
September.  In  connection  with  Mr.  Kirk  Boot,  they  made,  during  the 
next  month,  the  first  purchase  of  lands,  on  the  present  site  of  Lowell, 
from  the  Pawtucket  Canal  Company,  and  other  proprietors  of  the 
territory,  which  then  contained  less  than  two  hundred  inhabitants. 
Articles  of  association  were  signed  on  1st  December,  and  an  act  of  incor- 
poration was  obtained  on  6th  February,  1822,  under  the  name  of  The 
Merrimac  Manufacturing  Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  six  hundred 
shares,  owned  as  follows:  N.  Appleton  and  P.  T.  Jackson,  each   one 

(I)  "A  tribate  of  gratitade  to  Matthew  the  friends  of  National  Industrj,  in  WiU 
Care  J,  Esq.,  in  approbation  of  his  writings  mington,  Del.,  and  its  vicinity,  April,  ISSl." 
on  Political  Econotnj,  presented  by  some  of  (2)  Secretary  Woodbury's  Report. 
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bandred  and  eighty  shares ;  Kirk  Boot  and  John  W.  Boot,  each  ninety 
shares ;  Paul  Moody,  sixty  shares.  The  following  persons  were  per- 
mitted, at  the  next  meeting,  to  subscribe  to  the  amount  of  ninety-fire 
shares,  tiz  :  Dudley  A.  Tyng,  Warren  Dutton,  Timothy  Wiggin, 
William  Appleton,  Eben.  Appleton,  Thomas  W.  Clark,  D.  Webster, 
Benjamin  Gorham,  Nathaniel  Bowditch.  The  original  shareholders,  also 
sold  one  hundred  and  fifty  shares  to  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Company, 
at  an  advance  of  ten  per  cent  Mr.  Boot  was  elected  treasurer  and 
agent,  and  acted  in  the  latter  capacity  until  his  death,  in  1837.  The 
corporation,  early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  proceeded  to  make  additional 
purchases,  toward  acquiring  control  of  the  entire  power  of  the  Merrimac 
at  that  place,  and  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  canal  and  locks  sufficiently 
for  fifty  mill  powers,  at  a  cost  of  $120,000.  They  arranged,  with  the 
Waltham  Company,  for  the  transfer,  for  the  sum  of  $75,000,  of  the 
patterns  and  patent  rights  of  machinery,  and  of  the  services  of  Mr. 
Moody,  and  erected  the  first  mill,  a  church,  etc.  The  first  wheel  was 
started  in  September,  1823,  and  the  capital  was,  the  same  year,  increased 
to  $1,200,000.  In  1825,  the  first  dividend  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
per  share  was  made,  at  which  time  three  additional  mills  were  built,  and 
five  hundred  dollars  were  appropriated  for  a  library,  and  operations 
were  commenced  by  the  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company.  The 
original  Company  has  continued,  with  few  intermissions,  to  divide  about 
twelve  per  cent,  annually,  to  the  present  time.  The  Company  com- 
menced print  works  on  a  large  scale,  in  1823,  but  were  anticipated  by 
establishmcDts  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  and  Dover,  N.  H. 

The  Great  Falls  Manufacturing  Company  was  incorporated  this  year, 

l)j  the  States  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000, 

t.0  erect  works  on  the  Salmon  Falls,  or  Piscataqua  river,  which  divides 

Xiie  states.     The  mills  were  built  at  Great  Falls,  now  the  beautiful 

nanufacturing  town  of  Somersworth,  on  the  New  Hampshire  side,  then 

containing  only  one  house  and  a  saw  mill.     Within  ten  years  from  this 

date,  the  place  contained  about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  four  large 

i:otton  mills,  with  31,000  spindles,  and  a  woolen  tnill,  said  to  be  the 

largest  in  America,  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  six  stories  high, 

Qod  having  machinery  for  making  120,000  to  130,000  yards  of  fine 

broadcloth  yearly,  and  a  large  carpet  factory  attached,  capable  of  making 

150,000  yards  of  best  ingrain  carpeting. 

About  four  thousand  looms  were  put  in  operation,  in  Philadelphia,  in 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  chiefly  for  weaving  cotton  goods. 
Calicoes  of  firm  and  fine  texture  were  made  and  printed  in  Philadelphia, 
<ind  sold  as  low  as  the  poorer  qualities  of  British  calicoes.  Preparations 
were  made  to  carry  on  the  business  extensively,  both  by  water  and  steam 
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power.    Domestic  cottons  had,  at  this  time,  in  a  great  measare  saperseded 
the  coarse  plain  cottons  from  abroad. 

Money  continued  to  be  invested  in  woolen  manafactares,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  of  Spanish  wool  were  imported  from  Bilboa,  and  mr; 
with  ready  sale,  the  domestic  supply  of  wool  being  then,  as  dot, 
inadequate  to  the  demand. 

Mr.  Macauley,  the  proprietor  of  a  manufactory  of  woolen  carper, 
patent  floor  cloth,  and  oil  cloth,  which  last  were  now  made  in  diffemt 
parts  of  the  Union,  contracted  to  supply  a  large  quantity  of  ingrain  carpet- 
ing, of  his  own  make,  to  the  new  State  House  at  llarrisburg. 

The  Wolcott  Woolen  Manufactory,  at  South  Bridge,  Massachusetts,  tis 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $144,000,  for  the  manufacture  of  broid- 
cloths  and  cassimeres,  witli  thirty-two  looms  and  other  machinerr 
valued  at  $40,000,  but  sunk,  during  the  next  five  years,  npward  of 
$23,000.  Boston  was,  at  this  time,  the  market  for  large  supplies  of 
domestic  cloths,  which  were  sought  after,  and  the  demand,  for  wool  wu 
increasing. 

A  manufacturer  of  power  looms,  who  made  about  seventy  per  week, 
was  unable  to  supply  the  demand. 

An  extensive  steam  mill  was  erected  at  Bath,  in  the  State  of  IfiiiK. 
The  Copperas  works,  at  Strafford,  Vermont,  produced  abont  one  hondred 
tons  per  annum,  by  the  labor  of  four  men.  A  manufactory  of  Alum  wis  in 
successful  operation  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  sulphate  of  copper 
(blue  vitriol)  was  also  made  there,  of  superior  quality,  presestiBg 
crvstals  of  extreme  beautv. 

The  fifth  annual  message  of  President  Monroe,  read  December  31 
held   out  the  encouraging   ])rospect,  that,  under  the  protection  giw* 
to  domestic  manufactures-  by  existing  laws,  the  United  States  woikl 
become,  at  no  distant  period,  a  manufacturing  country  on  a  large  bcA- 
The  resources  of  the  country,  in  raw  materials,  food,  mechanical  ^ 
and  improvements  calculated  to  lessen  the  demand  and  cost  for  WK)r, 
would,  under  present  duties,  make  our  industry  equal  to  any  dcoiw 
which,   under  a  fair  competition,   could   be   made   upon   it     In  pw- 
portion  to  our  resources,  and  independence  of  foreign  powers,  woi» 
be  the  stability  of  the  public  happiness,  and,  with  the  increase  of  dome^ 
manufactures  and  the  demand  for  raw  materials,  the  mutual  depended 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  strength  of  the  Union  it5» « 
wouhl  be  proportionately  augmented. 

Miss  Sophia  Woodhouse  (afterward  Mrs.  Wells),  the  daughter 
farmer  residing  at  Weathersfield,  Conn.,  in  the  early  part  of  this  r 
sent,  to  the  London  Society  of  Arts,  samples,  in  their  raw,  bleached, 
manufactured  states,  of  a  new  material  for  Straw  Plait^  consisting 


<yt 
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Bonnet  made  in  imitation  of  Leghorn,  and  dried  specimens  of  the  grass 
from  which  it  was  made,  popularly  known  there  as  ticklemoth,  a  species  of 
{poa  preterms),  spear  grass,  or  smooth  stalked  meadow  grass,  growing 
spontaneously  in  that  port  of  the  country.  The  Weathersfield  bonnet  was 
pronounced,  by  the  principal  dealers  in  London,  superior  in  fineness  and 
beauty  of  color  to  the  best  Leghorn,  and  the  cultivation  or  importation 
of  the  straw  was  recommended  as  a  means  of  supplying  raw  material  of 
superior  quality.  The  Society,  at  its  next  session,  voted  the  large 
silver  medal,  and  twenty  guineas,  to  Miss  Woodhouse,  on  conditions  which 
would  put  the  Society  in  possession  of  some  of  the  seed,  and  the  process 
of  bleaching,  which  were  sent  by  her  with  a  description  of  the  whole 
treatment  of  the  culm,  and  a  certificate  that  she  was  the  original 
inventor  of  the  art.^  A  patent  was  granted,  in  the  United  States,  Dec. 
25,  to  Garden  Wells  and  Sophia  Wells,  of  Weathersford,  for  making 
hats  and  bonnets  of  grass,  in  the  manner  above  mentioned. 

The  Misses  Burnap,  of  Merrimac,  N.  H.,  also  claimed,  not  far  from 
this  time,  the  first  discovery,  in  that  region,  of  the  manufacture  of 
Leghorn  bonnets.  A  grass  bonnet  of  their  manufacture  sold  this  year, 
iu  Boston,  at  auction,  for  fifty  dollars.  In  consequence  of  the  high  price 
of  Leghorn  hats  and  bonnets  at  this  time,  the  manufacture  had  been 
commenced  in  a  number  of  places,  and  many  specimens  rivalled,  if  they 
did  not  surpass  the  Italian.  The  importation  of  common  straw  hats  had 
been  long  stopped  by  the  domestic  manufacture  in  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  elsewhere.  Premiums  as  high  as  twenty  dollars  each  were 
oflfered  in  New  York  for  the  finest  specimens  of  bonnets,  and  the  com- 
plete establishment  of  the  business,  it  was  thought,  would  soon  be  a 
saving  of  two  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the  country,  and  furnish  an 
article  for  exportation. 

Patents. — Paul  Moody,  Boston  (Jan.  It),  for  frames  for  spinning 
cotton  ;  to  the  same  (Feb.  19),  two  patents  for  roping  or  spinning  cotton, 
one  being  the  double  speeder.  These  and  other  improvements  of  Mr. 
Moody  were  introduced  into  the  new  factories  at  Walthara  and  Lowell, 
and  aided  in  establishing  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  United  States, 
upon  an  improved  and  permanent  basis.  John  Brown,  Providence,  R.  I. 
(Jan.  23),  for  spinning  and  roping  cotton  and  wool  by  hand  ;  tlie  same 
(Aug.  11),  for  a  vertical  spinner;  George  J.  Newbury,  New  York 
(Feb.  1),  printing  with  metallic  and  colored  powder  (bronzing) ;  A.  0. 
Stansbury,  New  York  (April  7),  and  Samuel  Rust,  New  York  (May  13), 
improvements  in  the  printing  press.  Mr.  Rust's  invention  was  known 
as   the  Washington   press,  which  for  some  time  was  made  by  Rust  & 

(1)  Tranf.  Soc.  Art*,  vol.  40.,  pp.  217-222. 
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Turoej,  afterward  by  Messrs.  B.  Hoe  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  by  whom  they 
were  greatly  improved.  Five  different  improvements  in  the  cast  iron 
plough  were  patented  by  inhabitants  of  New  York  State.  Minos  Ward, 
Columbia,  S.  C.  (March  22),  improvement  in  steam  engines.  This  was 
for  an  alternating  or  rotary  engine,  which  enabled  the  piston  rod  to 
describe  a  rotary  motion  upon  its  extreme  end,  when  turning  a  wheel 
Ross  Winans,  New  York  (June  26),  fulling  cloth  by  steam ;  Josiah 
Chapman,  Frankford,  Pa.  (July  9),  sail  duck  loom.  Sail  cloth,  made  by 
the  improved  method  of  the  patentee,  at  Frankford,  was  tried  on  the 
boxer,  in  1815,  by  Captain  Porter,  and  was  found  superior  to  English 
or  Russian,  having  twice  the  durability  in  hard  service.  James 
Richards,  Paterson,  N.  J.  (Aug.  10),  sail  cloth  loom ;  Isaiah  Jennings, 
Now  York  (Sept.  22),  repeating  rifles ;  John  Cook,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
(Oct.  12),  machine  for  packing  cotton;  Charles  Williams,  Boston,  improve- 
ment in  railways.  The  patentee,  in  a  communication  to  the  Richmond 
Whig,  dated  Fluvanna  county,  Virginia,  December  13,  1845,  claimed  to 
have  invented,  in  1817,  a  wooden  railway,  to  remove  dirt,  and  during 
this  and  the  following  year  to  have  planned  a  small  engine,  in  Boston,  to 
use  steam,  and  therefore  to  have  been  the  first  to  apply  steam  to  rail- 
roads, the  first,  locomotive  of  Stephens  having  been  copied  from  his 
IhvAntion.^ 

The  seventeenth  Congress  was  memorialized  during  its  first  session,  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  the  rector,  and  the  visitors  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
^HQo  &nd  by  the  trustees  of  the  Transylvania  University,  for  a  repeal 
of  the  duty  on  books  imported  into  the  United  States,  as  being  an 
obstruction  to  the  progress  of  science,  literature,  and  general  improvement 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  on  8th  January,  made  a  report 
adverse  to  the  prayer  of  the  trustees,  because,  by  the  tariff  of  April, 
1816,  philosophical  apparatus,  instruments,  books,  maps,  statues,  and 
other  articles  imported  for  the  use  of  any  society  incorporated  for  philo* 
sophical  or  literary  purposes,  or  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts, 
or  by  order  and  for  the  use  of  any  seminary  of  learning,  were  exempt 
from  duty.  The  interests  of  authors,  publishers,  paper  and  type  makers, 
and  of  the  revenue,  forbade  an  exception,  principally  for  the  benefit  of 
professional  gentlemen  or  scholars  of  wealth  and  leisure,  who  might  wish 
TO  obtain  rare  or  elegant  and  expensive  editions  of  foreign  authors.  On 
ordinary  or  cheap  editions  of  English  works  for  general  circulation,  the 
export  bounty  of  three  pence  per  pound  weight,  allowed  in  Great 
Britain,  nearly  balanced  the  American  import  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent. 

(1)  Sgo  Mcrchant'e  Magasine,  vol.  14.  p.  249. 
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ad  Tftlorem.    It  was,  moreoTer,  desirable  that  we  should  hare  Ameri- 
cao  editions,  adapted  to  oor  exigencies  and  tastes  and  less  prodnctite . 
of  foreign  influence. 

The  subject  of  Protection  to  manufactures,  which  had  strongly 
agitated  the  country  for  four  or  fire  years,  was,  on  the  following  day, 
once  more  brought  up  in  the  House  by  a  bill  reported  so  late  in  the 
Session,  that,  after  having  been  twice  read  and  amended,  the  House,  by 
a  Tote  of  sixty-two  to  fifty-three,  refused  to  go  into  committee  for  the 
final  consideration  of  that  and  the  Auction  Bill,  and  a  new  one  was 
reported  to  the  next  Congress.  Mr.  Baldwin's  bill  proposed  a  Tery 
considerable  increase  in  the  rates  of  duty,  and  the  substitution  of  specific 
rates  on  a  large  number  of  articles. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Manufactures,  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign 
distilled  spirits,  reported  toward  the  close  of  the  session,  that  although 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  in  a  short  time  the  reyenue,  would  be 
benefited  by  the  prohibition,  its  immediate  effects  would  be  injurious  to 
tba  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  would  diminish  the 
Ttrenne,  before  an  excise  system  could  be  brought  into  operation.  They 
reeommended,  in  preference,  a  gradual  increase  of  duties  to  the  extent 
of  prohibition,  for  which  purpose  a  bill  must  originate  in  the  House  as  a* 
rerenue  measure.  Mr.  Baldwin's  tariff  bill  proposed  to  raise  the  duties 
on  cottons  and  woolens,  only  eight  and  one  third,  and  on  iron,  steel, 
copper,  brass,  and  lead,  five  per  cent.,  making  them  thirty-three  and  one 
tUrd  per  cent,  on  the  former  and  twenty-five  on  the  latter. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  amounted,  this  year,  to 
S10,000,000  pounds  or  thirty  millions  of  pounds  more  than  that 
of  1821.  The  quantity  exported  was  about  144,700,000  pounds,  or 
neaily  twenty  millions  of  pounds  more  than  in  the  last  year.  The  heavy 
importations  of  the  two  years  caused  a  reduction  of  the  price  in  Eng- 
land, to  an  average,  on  the  whole  year,  of  eight  and  a  quarter  cents  per 
pound.  Some  prime  lots,  which  early  in  the  season  cost,  in  Charleston, 
C^teen  and  a  half  cents,  sold  in  November  for  eight  and  a  half  pence, 
•^Talent,  with  exchange  at  eleven  per  cent,  to  twelve  and  a  half  cents 
•  pound.  The  average  price  of  Upland  cotton,  toward  the  end  of 
AMgast,  was  as  low  as  six  and  a  half  pence  in  Liverpool,  or  about  nine 
•sd  a  quarter  cents  with  exchange  as  above.  The  loss  to  shippers  of 
OOltOQ,  was  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  per  cent.,  and  was  estimated 
"to  amount,  on  the  exports  of  the  whole  year,  to  between  four  and  five 
"SBHons  of  dollars.  The  first  cotton  from  Egypt  was  received  at  Liver- 
pool the  ensuing  year. 

The  cotton  culture  was  first  commenced,  this  year,  in  Texas,  by 
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cans.  The  sheetings  and  shirtings,  or  domestics,  as  they  began  to  be 
called,  a  qualitj  of  goods  which  originated  with  this  factory,  were  be- 
coming quite  popular  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  in  foreign  markets. 
Considerable  quantities  were  already  exported  yearly  to  South  America*  • 
where  they  were  in  much  demand.  Negro  cloths  of  cotton  and  wool, 
also  an  American  fabric,  were  fast  superseding  British  cloth,  as  an  article 
of  clothing  for  slaves. 

The  first  cotton  mill  at  Lowell  commenced  the  manufacture  of  calicoes 
this  year,  and  propositions  were  made  for  the  erection  of  a  second  factory. 
The  second  cotton  mill  in  North  Carolina,  was  erected  at  Lincolnton. 

Messrs.  David  H.  Mason  and  Matthew  W.  Baldwin,  manufacturers  of 
improved  bookbinders'  tools,  in  Philadelphia,  commenced,  about  this 
date,  the  first  engraving  of  Cylinders  for  calico  printing  in  the  United 
States.  The  establishment  of  print  works  on  a  large  scale,  at  Taunton 
and  Fall  River  and  Lowell,  Mass.,  Dover,  N.  H.,  at  Baltimore,  Colum- 
biaville,  N.  T.,  and  elsewhere, within  a  few  years,  gave  them  a  prosper- 
ous business,  in  which  their  numerous  improvements  enabled  them  to 
compete  sul^cessfully  with  foreign  artists.  The  invention  and  manufac- 
ture of  tools  and  machinery  adapted  to  their  use,  some  of  which  were 
patented  this  year,  led  to  the  construction  of  calico  printing  machines, 
drying  and  calendering  machines,  for  cotton,  silk,  or  paper,  drop  and 
seal  presses,  engravers'  machines,  stationary  engines  and  machinery  in 
general,  which  was  carried  on  at  14  Minor  street.  This  business  was 
soon  followed  by  the  construction  of  locomotives  for  railroads,  of  which 
Mr.  Baldwin  was  one  of  the  first,  as  he  is  now  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive builders  in  the  United  States. 

Steam  power  was  this  year  first  introduced  in  the  Sugar  manufacture 
of  Louisiana,  which  produced,  at  this  time,  about  thirty  thousand  hogs- 
heads, and  in  the  next  ten  years,  increased  it  to  seventy  thousand  hogs- 
heads. The  first  Steam  Sugar  mills  and  engines,  were  chiefly  imported 
by  Gordon  &  Forstall,  and  cost  about  $12,000.  The  use  of  steam  did 
not  become  general  until  our  own  foundries  had  reduced  the  price  to 
five  or  six  thousand  dollars. 

The  Bituminous  Coal  Basin  of  Richmond,  or  Chesterfield,  Virginia,  con- 
taining the  oldest  wrought  collieries  in  America,  and  for  many  years  the 
only  domestic  source  for  that  species  of  fuel,  produced  this  year,  for  ex« 
portation,  forty-eight  thousand  tons,  which  was  increased,  in  1833,  to 
142,000  tons;  from  which  the  supply  annually  declined  to  sixty-five 
thousand  tons  in  1842. 

The  Iron  Manufacture  of  the  United  States  was  much  prostrated  at 
this  time.  The  importation  of  all  kinds  of  iron  this  year,  from  Great 
Britain,  was  15,000  tons,  against  6,000  tons  in  the  last  year.    The  highest 
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price  of  btf  iron  in  the  United  States,  from  Jane,  18i0,  to  Jnlj,  18S4, 
was  forty-siz  dollars,  and  the  arerage  abont  fortj-two  dollarg  per  ton. 

Among  the  iron  works  in  operation,  were  two  in  Brandon,  Vermont 
One  of  these,  owned  by  Mr.  Roger  Fnller,  made  thirtj-siz  tons  of  bar 
iron  annnallj,  and  also  a  very  soperior  quality  of  shovels,  said  to  be 
better  and  tougher  than  those  imported  from  England.  Mr.  Conant's 
works,  recently  put  in  operation,  made  cast  iron  from  the  same  ore. 
Castings,  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  country,  were  made  by  him  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  tons  annually,  and  included  Conant  &  Brough- 
ton's  improved  Cooking  Stoves,  patented  the  next  year,  which  were  so 
popular  that  the  demand  much  exceeded  the  supply. 

The  first  extensive  or  successful  use  of  iron  Condnit  Pipes,  in  the 
United  States,  was  made  about  this  time  in  the  service  of  the  Fairmonnt 
Water  Works,  erecting  in  Philadelphia.  They  were  cast  in  that  city 
in  sections  of  nine  feet  in  length,  and  two  to  twenty-two  inches  dia- 
meter, npon  the  plan  furnished  by  Mr.  Walker,  engineer  of  the  New 
River  water  works,  near  London,  where  cast  iron  water  pipes  were  in 
successful  use.  About  30,000  feet  of  pipe,  and  three  to  four  thousand 
joints  of  peculiar  construction  bad  been  laid,  and  the  Schuylkill  water 
was  introduced  into  3,945  private  dwellings,  185  manufactories,  and 
401  private  baths,  in  the  city. 

Elastic  tubes  or  pipes  of  caoutchouc  or  India  Rubber,  for  gaseous 
fluids,  were  made  and  used  during  this  year  by  Thomas  Skidmore,  of 
New  York,  by  a  process  devised  by  himself.^ 

Samples  of  white  Flannel,  made  in  the  state  of  New  York,  sold  in 
Charleston  for  one  dollar  a  yard,  and  was  considered  equal  to  the  best 
Welsh  flannel. 

Water-proof  cloth,  made  by  dissolving  caoutchouc  in  petroleum 
(coal  oil),  and  cementing  the  surfaces  of  t^o  pieces  of  cloth  by  means 
of  the  solution,  and  then  passing  it  between  rollers,  began  abont  this 
time  to  be  made  in  Glasgow,  by  Mr.  Mcintosh,  the  inventor  of  the 
process.'  India  rubber  overshoes  first  began  about  this  time  to  be  im- 
ported into  the  United  States. 

The  boldest  enterprise  yet  attempted  in  the  way  of  publishing  in  the 


(1)  Silliman'fl  Journal,  toI.  5,  p.  153. 
'  (2)  In  the  second  Tolnme  of  the  Bee  or 
Literary  Weekly  InteUtgencer,  published  in 
Etlinbarg,  in  1791,  is  an  aecoant  of  the 
manner  of  obtaining  and  manufacture  of 
elastic  gum,  or  caoutchouc— then  only  used 
for  erasing  pencil  marks,  whence  it  derired 
the  name  of  India  Rubber — and  suggested 
the   Dmtteroni   vsef   to   whieh    It    might 


be  put  in  the  arts  and  mannfaetures,  ia 
which  many  of  the  present  applications  of 
that  important  material  were  reeomsseiidod 
and  foretold.  The  first  patent  for  its  appli- 
cation in  the  arts  in  England,  was  girea, 
we  believe,  to  Charles  Baganelle  Fleetwood, 
in  1824,  "For  a  liquid  and  eompositloii  for 
rendering  leather  water-proof,"  (by  diwwly 
log  eaoatchouo  in  spirits  with  bosswaai,  ota 
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Vnfted  States,  was  the  completion  at  Philadelphia,  daring  this  year,  of 
an  American  edition  of  Rees's  Cyclopedia,  revised,  corrected,  enlarged, 
and  adapted  to  this  conntrj.  It  was  in  forty-one  Yolnmes,  qaarto,  with 
six  additional  Tolames  of  plates,  containing  147  highly  finished  engrav* 
iugs.  It  consumed  in  the  printing  30,000  reams  of  paper,  and  was  the 
largest  work  in  the  English  language. 

The  paper-makers,  printers,  and  booksellers,  who  united  to  memo- 
rialize Congress  against  a  redaction  of  the  daty  on  imported  books, 
stated  that  the  cash  yalne  of  books  manufactnred  annoally  in  Philadel- 
phia was  considerably  more  than  one  million  of  dollars,  and  every 
article  nsed  in  the  business  was  made  at  home. 

An  extensive  paper  mill  on  Bronx  river,  New  York,  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  with  its  machinery  and  stock,  and  one  of  the  large  paper  mills 
of  the  Oilpins,  on  the  Brandywine,  was  carried  away  by  a  flood  of  great 
violence,  reducing  to  a  mass  of  ruins  the  first  cylinder  paper  machine 
eonstmcted  in  this  country,  the  invention  and  improvement  of  which 
had  cost  Mr.  Oilpin  years  of  labor  and  expense. 

A  company  was  incorporated  for  the  erection  of  a  Shot  Tower,  in 
Baltimore,  on  the' west  side  of  Norllh  Oay  street.  It  was  160  feet  high, 
and  bnilt  by  Jacob  Wolfe,  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Joseph  Jamieson, 
president  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Creswick,  of  New  York,  contracted  to  supply  the  United  States 
Navy  with  Brass  Buttons,  which  he  struck  oflf  at  the  rate  of  nearly  two 
dozen  in  a  minute  by  a  newly  invented  stamping  machine,  said  to  be  the 
only  one  in  America. 

In  nine  years,  since  the  enrolment  and  license  of  the  first  steamboat 
employed  in  trade  on  the  Mississippi,  there  were  eighty-nine  boats 
enrolled  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  with  an  aggregate  admeasure- 
ment exceeding  18,000  tons.  The  whole  number  built  on  the  Western 
waters,  up  to  the  end  of  this  year,  was  108,  of  which  number  ten  were 
built  this  year,  and  seven  in  the  last. 

Patents.— A.  C.  Baker  and  M.  F.  Biddle,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (Feb.  7), 
transferring  impressions  from  paper  to  wood ;  C.  M.  Graham,  New 
York  (March  9),  artificial  teeth,  the  first  for  that  object ;  Wm.  Hall, 
Boston  (March  23),  and  Joseph  Hastings,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (Aug. 
14),  making  isinglass  or  icthyocolla.  This  manufacture  was  thought  to 
liave  been  brought  to  great  perfection  by  Mr.  Hall,  his  isinglass  being 
considered  far  superior  to  any  imported.  Robert  Moore,  Rowan 
county,  N.  C.  (March  19),  a  mode  of  delaying  buds  from  blossoming ; 
George  Murray,  (March  23),  and  James  Puglia,  (Aug.  13),  both  of 
Philadelphia,  making  bank  notes;  Reuben  Hyde,  Winchester,  Mass. 
(April    19),    machine    for    making    pales    for    fencing;    B.    and  J. 
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Tyler,  and  J.  B.  Andrews,  Windsor,  Yt  (April  23),  a  thresbing  ma- 
chine. This  mill,  invented  two  or  three  years  before,  was  moved  by 
two  horses,  and  with  a  driver  and  four  men  wonld  thresh  and  clean 
about  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat  in  an  hour ;  water  and  steam  power 
could  be  used,  and  it  wonld  thresh  cloverseed,  rice  or  coffee,  with  equal 
success.  John  Ames,  Springfield,  Mass.  (May  14),  machine  for  making 
paper ;  Joshua  Shaw,  Philadelphia,  (June  19),  improvement  in  percus- 
sion guns  ;^  John  Rogers,  Washington,  D.  G.  (June  24),  marine  rail- 
way. This  invention  of  Capt.  Rodgers,  President  of  the  Navy  Board, 
was  the  subject  of  a  special  message  to  Congress  from  the  President, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  and  description  of  the  "  inclined  plane"  dock 
and  fixtures  for  hauling  up  ships,  with  estimates  of  cost,  etc.,  and  the 
committee  to  whom  the  documents  were  referred,  reported  a  resolution 
to  appropriate  $50,000  for  a  dock,  wharves,  etc.,  at  the  Navy  Yard, 
Washington.  Eli  Terry,  Plymouth,  Conn.  (May  26),  wooden  wheel 
clocks ;  Moses  Pennock,  East  Marlborough,  Pa.  (June  26),  horse  hay- 
rake  ;  James  McDonald,  New  York  (Aug.'  31),  flax  and  hemp  machine. 
This  machine,  for  breaking  and  cleaning  unrotted  hemp  or  flax  by  one 
horse  power,  with  a  man  and  three  boys  to  attend  it,  would  clean  from 
1,600  to  2,000  lbs.  in  a  day,  yielding  400  to  500  lbs.  when  bleached. 
By  attaching  another  machine,  and  adding  another  man  and  boy,  it 
could  clean  with  the  same  power  800  to  1000  lbs.  of  bleached  fibre,  at  a 
cost  of  $5  per  diem.  Peter  Force,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Aug.  22), 
printing  paper  hangings;  N.  Wright,  Onondaga,  N.  Y.  (Oct.  3), 
machinery  for  cooper's  work.  A  cooper's  ware  factory  employing  this 
patent  machinery,  and  a  capital  of  $3,000  and  six  hands,  was  in  opera- 


(1)  The  invention  of  the  percussion  lock 
and  cap  has  been  ascribed  to  Mr.  Shaw,  some 
of  who5e  patented  improrements  in  percus- 
sion guns,  pistols,  and  cannon,  including  the 
wafer  printer  for  percussion  cannon,  were 
tested  and  approved  by  the  United  States 
government,  from  which  he  received  $18,000 
out  of  $25,000  granted  him  by  Congress,  in 
1848,  for  the  use  of  his  patents,  although  he 
is  said  to  have  been  entitled  to,  or  claimed 
$170,000.  He  was  a  man  of  groat  ingenuity, 
and  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  England, 
whence  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  in  1817, 
bringing  with  him,  as  a  present  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  from  his  friend 
Benjamin  West,  the  American  painter,  the 
artist's  great  picture  of  "  Christ  Healing  the 
Sick."  He  died  at  Buriington,  N.  J.,  in 
September,  1860,  aged  83. 


The  invention  of  percossion  fire  arms  has 
been  claimed  by  different  persons.  The 
London  Society  of  Arts,  in  1818,  voted  Mr. 
Colli nson  Hall,  of  Mary-le-bone,  a  silver 
medal  for  a  percussion  gun  lock,  described 
in  the  86th  volume  of  the  Transactions  for 
that  year,  and  in  1825,  presented  the  gold 
Vulcan  medal  to  Capt.  T.  Dickinson,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  for  the  application  of  percus- 
sion powder  by  means  of  caps^  to  naval 
ordnance. — See  Trans.,  vol.  43,  p.  109,  etc. 
Napoleon  IIL  has  also  conferred  a  pension 
of  six  thousand  francs  upon  Capt.  Delvigne, 
as  the  inventor  of  the  percussion  lock.  The 
first  nse  of  fulminating  powder  in  |pms 
adapted  to  its  use,  has  also  been  ascribed  to 
M.  Beringcr,  in  France. 
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tion  at  Onondaga,  and  was  said  to  give  a  net  profit  of  forty  per  cent, 
at  wholesale  prices,  on  the  capital  every  time  it  was  turned  over,  which 
could  be  done  several  times  in  the  year.  E.  Heald,  Norridgework,  Me. 
(Dec.  4),  machine  for  shearing  cloth.  Heald  &  Howard's  patent  cloth 
shearing  machines  were  calculated  to  shear  two  pieces  at  one  operation, 
and  were  made  in  Philadelphia,  in  1828,  by  Benj.  F.  Pomroy.  Christo- 
pher Cornelius,  Philadelphia  (Dec.  28),  light-house  lamps.  Cornelius's 
Lamps  for  burning  lard  were  on  the  solar  principle  of  the  Argand  lamp, 
and  were  of  great  illuminating  power,  as  shown  by  tests  made  under 
direction  of  the  Treasury  Department 

The  subject  of  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  with  a  view  to  the  protection 
of  domestic  industry,  continued  to  be  one  of  paramount  interest  to  the 
^AAo  whole  country.  The  sixth  annual  message  of  President  Monroe 
to  Congress,  on  3d  December  last,  adverted  to  the  subject  in 
these  terms :  ''  Satisfied  I  am,  whateVer  may  be  the  abstract  doctrine 
in  favor  of  unrestricted  commerce  (provided  all  nations  would  concur  in 
it,  audit  was  not  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  war,  which  has  never  oc* 
curred  and  cannot  be  expected),  that  there  are  other  strong  reasons 
applicable  to  our  situation,  and  relations  with  other  countries,  which 
impose  on  us  obligations  to  cherish  our  manufactures." 

On  the  9th  January,  Mr.  Tod,  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  Committee 
on  Manufactures,  to  whom  this  passage  of  the  executive  speech  had  been 
referred,  along  with  sundry  memorials,  reported  a  bill  for  the  more 
effectual  encouragement  and  protection  of  certain  domestic  manufac- 
tures, which  was  read  twice  and  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union.  It  proposed  to  add  five  per  cent  to 
the  existing  duties  on  woolen  goods,  making  them  thirty  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  estimating  them  at  the  minimum  price  of  eighty  cents  per 
square  yard,  except  blankets,  fianncls,  and  worsted  or  stuff  goods, 
making  the  duty  virtually  prohibitory  on  all  coarse  woolens,  but  the  most 
necessary  ones.  The  duty  on  cottons  was  left  as  before,  but  a  minimum 
price  of  thirty-five  cents  per  square  yard  on  checked  and  striped  clotlis, 
was  proposed  in  part  with  the  view  of  preventing  foreign  manufacturers 
from  defrauding  and  discrediting  American  factories,  by  palming  off 
worthless  counterfeits  of  American  cottons.  On  silk,  linen,  and  hempen 
goods,  the  duty  was  increased  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  the  minimum 
valuation  of  twenty-five  cents  a  yard  on  the  last  two  was  established  as  on 
cottons.  On  Leghorn  and  silk  hats  an  increase  of  one  third  was  pro- 
posed, making  the  duty  forty  per  cent,  with  a  minimum  price  of  one 
dollar.  On  hammered  bar  iron  an  addition  of  five  dollars  per  ton  was 
proposed,  leaving  rolled  iron  as  before.     On  lead,  hemp,  nails,  glass, 
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and   many  other  articles,  an  increase  of  duties,  and  change  from  ad 
valorem  to  specific  rates  were  contemplated  by  the  bill. 

It  was  called  ap  on  29th  January,  and  Mr.  Tod,  in  explaining  its 
principles,  stated  the  amount  paid  or  due  to  foreign  nations  for  manufac- 
tures of  wool,  cotton,  linen,  hemp,  iron,  lead,  glass  and  earthenware 
imported  in  the  last  two  years,  was  $55,453,951  (of  which  woolens 
formed  over  $19,000,000,  and  and  cottons  nearly  $n,(r50,000).  The 
annual  average  was  $27,726,975,  exclusive  of  all  re-exportations,  and 
exceeded,  by  above  $8,000,000,  the  yearly  expenses  of  the  government 
aud  the  interest  of  the  national  debt. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  the  import  trade,  foreign  nations  refused 
to  reciprocate  by  taking  American  flour  and  provisions  on  like  terms,  in 
part  payment.  The  grain-producing  capacities  of  the  country  had  been 
increased  by  new  accessions  of  territory  and  internal  improvements,  from 
four  to  sixfold,  since  1790 ;  but  the  annual  exports  of  flour,  beef,  and 
pork,  etc.,  were  only  about  equal*  to  the  average  of  the  five  years  from 
1790-94.  As  to  the  oft-repeated  objection  that  duties  on  foreign  manu- 
factures enhanced  the  price  to  the  consumer,  a  sufficient  answer  was 
furnished  in  the  case  of  coarse  cottons.  These  were  supplied  better  and 
cheaper,  by  our  own  workmen,  than  the  imported  goods ;  yet  these  were 
the  only  articles  legally  pr<)tected  by  a  prohibitory  duty,  like  those  of 
other  nations.  These  were,  moreover,  the  very  articles,  the  duty  on 
which  had  constantly  been  made,  by  the  adversaries  of  protection,  the 
theme  of  complaint  as  an  instance  of  pernicious  and  oppressive  legisla- 
tion, a/ in  the  Salem  memorial,  and  that  of  the  United  Agricultural 
Societies  of  Virginia. 

The  bill  had  not,  therefore,  been  framed  solely  nor  chiefly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  manufacturer.  If  protection  now  enabled  tlie  poor  man 
and  the  farmer  to  obtain  coarse  cottons  at  a  price,  considering  the 
quality,  one  half  (he  would  say  one  third)  that  formerly  paid  for  the 
imported  article — as  it  was  notorious  he  could  do — the  same  eff'ect  might 
be  expected  to  follow  the  exclusion  of  other  articles,  with  the  further 
advantage  of  having  constant  employment  for  his  family,  or  a  market 
for  his  produce  if  living  near  a  factory.  Mr.  Holcombe,  from  New 
Jersey,  who  ably  supported  the  bill,  remarked  that  the  manufacturing 
question  was  very  diff'erent  from  what  it  was  ten  years  before.  It  was 
no  longer  whether  we  could  manufacture  any  article  as  profitably  as  we 
could  purchase  it,  but  whether,  by  additional  protection,  we  could  not 
sell  profitably  abroad  as  well  as  supply  the  domestic  market. 

The  bill  was  strongly  opposed  by  most  of  the  members  from  the 
planting  districts,  and  by  several  from  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  north ;  among  whom,  were  prominent  Messrs.  Cambreleig, 
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of  New  York,  Tatnall,  of  Oeorgia,  Gorham,  of  Massachusetts,  Durfee,  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  others,  some  of  whom  ased  very  strong  language  and 
e^en  threatened  or  counselled  resistance.  It  was  supported  with  energy 
by  Messrs.  Tod,  Holcombe,  of  New  Jersey,  Mallary,  of  Vermont,  Knstis,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  many  others.  Having  been  warmly  debat^M [  lor  several 
days,  Mr.  Tod,  on  14th  February,  made  a  motion,  with  a  view  ol'  having 
the  bill  brought  directly  before  the  House  for  final  action,  which  pro- 
duced much  excitement ;  after  which  it  was  laid  aside  for  other  business 
and  was  not  again  considered  during  the  session. 

The  revenue  laws  were  amended  by  an  act,  approved  March  1, 
decreeing  that  no  goods  imported,  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties,  should 
be  admitted  to  entry,  unless  the  true  invoice  was  produced,  excepting 
goods  from  a  wreck. 

By  an  act  of  the  same  date,  United  States  ports  were  opened  to 
British  vessels  from  colonial  ports  in  America. 

On  the  third  March,  the  act  of  15th  May,  1820,  imposing  a  tonnage 
duty  on  French  ships,  was  repealed,  and  a  discriminating  duty  of  two 
dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  ton  on  French  goods  imported  on 
French  bottoms  was  laid,  and  after  two  years  was  to  be  diminished  one 
fourth  annually. 

An  act  of  the  same  date,  to  establish  a  National  Foundry  on  the 
Western  waters,  appropriated  $5,000  for  the  employment  of  engineers 
and  others,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  to  examine  and  report, 
on  the  most  suitable  site,  the  cost  of  erection,  etc. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners,  made  at  the  next  session,  in  eon- 
fonuity  with  the  last  mentioned  act,  described  three  localities  on  the 
waters  of  western  Pennsylvania,  and  made  the  following  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  steam  power,  etc.,  at  Pittsburg,  for  such  an  establishment,  one  of 
the  proposed  sites  being  near  that  town.  The  total  annual  cost  for  four 
8teain  engines,  working  three  hundred  and  thirteen  days,  would  amount, 
^or  one  hundred  and  sixty  bushels  coal  per  diem,  at  three  cents  a  bushel, 
^or  oil,  and  four  packings  each,  and  for  the  wages  of  four  engineers,  at 
1^00  each,  to  $3,225.60.  It  also  stated  that  there  were  employed  in 
i^ittsburg  at  this  time  fourteen  engines,  from  twenty  to  eighty  horse 
power  each,  whose  united  power  exceeded  that.of  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Muskingum  river,  with  a  head  of  eight  feet. 

With  the  general  revival  of  business,  about  this  time,  the  building  of 
S.eamboats  was  resumed  at  Marietta,  by  James  Whitney  and  others, 
^ho,  in  the  next  fifteen  years,  built  about  forty  boats.  The  business 
also  received  a  new  impulse  in  other  river  towns,  among  which  Pittsburg 
flod  Cincinnati  took  the  lead.  At  Pittsburg,  seven  boats,  measuring 
(ogether  about  nine  hundred  and  sixty  tons ;  and  at  Cincinnati  four  boats, 
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whose  tonnage  was  seven  handred  and  ninety,  were  built  in  this  rear; 
and  foar  others  at  Steuben ville,  Marietta,  and  Louisrille. 

A  stern  wheel  boat,  the  Virginia,  first  ascended  the  Missijisippi  bj 
steam,  as  far  as  Fort  Snelling,  in  May  of  this  year. 

The  progress  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Western  rivers  had  slreidj 
effected  a  great  saving  in  the  time  and  cost  of  travel  aud  transporUUOD. 

The  average  time  and  rates  of  passage  between  certain  ports  were  as 
follows  :  New  Orleans  to  Cincinnati,  a  distance  of  fourteen  handred  and 
eighty  miles,  sixteen  days,  fare  iifty  dollars,  down  passage  eight  dajs, 
twenty-five  dollara ;  LouisviUe  to  Cincinnati,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles,  thirty  hours,  six  dollars ;  downward,  fifteen  hours,  four  doUin: 
Cincinnati  to  Pittsburg,  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  miles,  five  dajs, 
fifteen  dollars ;  downward,  sixty  hours,  twelve  dollars. 

During  the  year,  68,932  tons  of  merchandise,  valued  at  $3,590,000. 
exclusive  of  iron  castings,  salt,  gunpowder,  white  lead,  and  other  iudo- 
factures  not  estimated,  descended  the  fulls  of  the  Ohio  at  LouisviUe.  It 
was  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  1822,  aud  came  from  all  parts  of 
Ohio,  except  the  lake  border,  from  two  thirds  of  Kentucky,  one  half  of 
Indiana,  and  small  portions  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Tbe 
value  of  produce  aud  manufactures  shipped  frdm  Cincinnati  and  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  in  the  year  ending  in  April,  was  estimated  at  orer 
$1,000,000,  and  included  types  and  printing  material  worth  $10,000, 
paper  $15,000,  cabinet  furniture  $20,000,  chairs  $6,000,  hats  $6,500/ 

The  first  Pvuilway  Act  in  America  was  passed  31st  March,  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  to  incorporate  a  company  to  erects 
railroad  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  in  Lancaster  county,  uuder  tbe 
name  of  "the  President  aud  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  lUilroad 
Company,"  the  stock  of  which  was  limited  to  six  thousand  shares,  of  one 
hundred  dulhirs  each.  The  act  was  passed,  as  the  preamble  declares,  in 
conse({iience  of  the  memorial  of  John  Stevens  and  his  associates,  which 
stated  that  it  would  facilitate  transportation,  and  that  Mr.  StevcDS  bad 
made  important  improvements  in  the  construction  of  railways.  The 
road  was  to  be  built  under  his  superintendence,  but  this  first  link  in  the 
great  chain  of  communication  with  the  west  was  finally  completed  by 
the  state.'     During  this  year  also,  the  Champlain  Canal,  connecting  tl^« 

(1)  Nilos'M  K(^gi«tcr,  vol.  25,  p.  95.  at  tho  czpenso  of  the  commonwnltb.     '^ 

(2)  Mr.  Stuvuiid  And  his  partners  in  the  was  foon  afXcr  located,  and  began  tbt^*" 
entcrpriio,    having     failed    to    earrj    out  year,  and  oomplcted  from  Philadelpb^    ^ 
their  «lc.<>i};n,  the  act  waf    repealed  Ajiril  Columbiaf  eighty-one  and  a  half  mil***^  ^* 
7,   182R.   hy   an   "act  to   incorpurate    the  October,  1834.     The  Danville  and  PotU*''^^ 
Columbia,  Lunca&tcr,  and  Philadelphia  Rail-  Railroad  Company  was  also  obarterc^^ 
road  C«iuip:iny,"  and  on  28th  March,  1828,  April,  1820. 

tha  Legi:<Iaturc  authorised  ili  oonitructiooi 
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Hudson  river  at  Albany  with  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  first  portion  of 
the  great  system  of  internal  navigation,  between  New  York  and  the 
basins  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes,  was  completed.  The 
grand  Erie  Canal  was  so  far  completed  that  ten  thoosand  barrels  of 
flour  were  embarked  at  Rochester,  for  New  York  and  Albany,  and  with 
the  first  boats  passed  on  8th  October. 

About  thirty-five  Manufacturing  Companies,  with  a  total  capital  of 
over  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars,  were  incorporated  in  New 
York  State,  under  the  genera^  act  of  1811,  since  June  1818.  The  whole 
number  of  incorporated  manufacturing  companies  in  the  state  on  Ist 
October,  was  two  hundred  and  six,  whose  capital  stock  amounte(^  to 
$20,350,500.  Among  these  there  were,  for  manufacturing  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  sixty-two  ;  for  cotton  goods  only,  thirty-six ;  for  woolen 
only,  sixteen ;  for  cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  cloths,  twelve  ;  for  glass,  ten  ; 
ironmongery,  five  ;  coarse  salt,  three  ;  and  some  others.  Some  of  these  had 
probably  ceased  to  exist,  but  there  were,  in  addition,  hundreds  of  private 
aud  unincorporated  companies.^  The  general  law  of  1811  was  amended, 
in  April  of  last  year,  to  enable  the  trustees  of  such  companies  to 
mortgage  the  property  of  the  corporation  for  the  payment  of  debts,  etc. 

Oneida  county  contained,  beside  other  manufactories  equally  extensive, 
a  woolen  mill,  working  up  80,000  lbs.  of  wool,  six  cotton  factories,  with 
6,356  spindles,  and  128  power  looms,  and  a  cotton  and  woolen  factory, 
with  seven  hundred  spindles  aud  twelve  power  looms. 

New  nampshire  contained  twenty-eight  cotton  and  eighteen  woolen 
factories,  twenty-two  distilleries,  twenty  oil  mills,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  bark  mills,  three  hunijred  and  four  tanneries,  twelve  paper  mills, 
and  fifty-four  trip  hammers.  Dover,  Exeter,  Peterborough,  and  Pem- 
broke, were  the .  principal  manufacturing  towns,  of  which  Dover  was 
the  most  important,  on  account  of  the  extensive  cotton,  woolen,  and 
iron  works  erecting  there.  The  Dover  manufactories  on  the  Cocheco, 
with  a  capital  of  half  a  million  dollars,  had  in  full  operation  twenty-five 
hundred  spindles,  and  eighty-six  looms,  making  forty-inch  sheetings  and 
thirtj-inch  shirtings  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  yards  per  week,  and 
bad  also  a  bleachery  attached.  A  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  and  nail 
works  machine  shop,  were  also  in  course  of  erection. 

A  cotton  mill  was  building  in  the  state,  calculated  for  twenty  thousand 
spindles,  probably  that  of  the  Nashua  Manufacturing  Company,  incorpo- 
rated this  year,  which  became  the  centre  of  extensive  manufactures  of 
cotton,  iron,  etc.,  on  the  Nashua  river,  the  valuable  water  power  of 
which  was  overlooked  by  the  founders  of  Lowell. 

A  new  manufacturing  village  arose,  about  this  time,  upon  the  south  side 

(1)  NUea'i  RegiBter,  yoL  16.,  p.  71. 
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of  the  Cbicopee  river,  near  Springfield,  Massaclmsetts,  upon  land  purchased 
in  the  lost  year  by  J.  and  E.  D wight,  of  Springfield,  who,  associated 
with  other  gentlemen  of  Springfield  and  Boston,  were  incorporated,  in 
January  of  this  year,  as  the  Boston  and  Springfield  Manafactaring 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000.  A  dam  and  oanal  were  made, 
and  a  cotton  mill  completed  in  1825,  to  which  two  other  mills  and  a 
bleachery  were  added,  in  the  next  two  years,  by  the  corporation,  which, 
in  1828,  assumed  the  name  of  the  Chicopee  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  now  has  four  large  mills,  one  of  them  containing  over  twenty 
thousand  spindles  and  nearly  seven  hundred  looms.  It  has  other  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  cotton,  paper,  arms,  swords,  hardware,  castings, 
etc.,  the  last  mentioned  business  having  been  carried  on  there  since  1786. 

The  rapidly  increasing  cultivation  and  consequent  low  price  of  Cotton 
in  the  United  States,  the  success  of  the  Waltham  cotton  establishment, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  pride  of  America,  and  more  recently  of  the 
new  works  at  Lowell,  and  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  domestic 
cottons,  at  home  and  abroad,  which  had  already  caused  them  to  be 
counterfeited  by  foreign  manufacturers,  led  to  extensive  preparations  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  to  prosecute  the  cotton  manufacture,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  associated  capital  and  the  most  improved  machinery. 
Calico  printing,  on  a  large  scale,  was  also  contemplated  in  several  places, 
and  had  already  been  commenced  in  two  or  three.  American  Calicoes, 
or  chintzes,  of  seven  or  eight  colors,  fast  and  brilliant  as  any  imported, 
accompanied  by  specimens  of  jaconet  muslin,  suitable  for  gentlemen's 
neck  cloths,  spun  and  woven  on  the  Brandywine,  were  sent  early  in  the 
year  to  the  editor  of  the  Register  at  Baltimore.  The  printed  cottons, 
being  made  of  American  cotton,  were  better  than  English  prints  of 
similar  kind,  which  were  usually  made  of  the  inferior  Bengal  or  Snrat 
cotton.  They  could  be  sold  for  twenty-five  cents  a  yard.  About  forty 
thousand  dollars  were  said  to  be  invested  in  their  manufacture.  The 
Warren  factory,  at  Baltimore,  was  making  large  preparations  to  manu- 
facture calicoes,  and  finished  its  first  bale  in  July  of  the  ensuing  year. 
Print  works  were  erecting  at  Taunton  and  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  at 
Dover,  New  Hampshire,  and  were  in  operation  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
Philadelphia. 

Khode  Island,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  was  more  largely 
engaged  in  manufactures  than  any  other  state.  The  number  of  cotton 
manufactories  in  that  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut, chiefly  owned  in  Providence,  was  estimated  at  one  hundred.  Among 
the  largest  were  the  establishments  of  Almy,  Brown,  and  Slaters,  at  Smith- 
field,  and  that  of  the  Blackstone  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Mendon, 
Massachusetts,  the  former  having  one   hundred  and  sixteen,  and  tht 
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latter  one  hundred  and  fifty  power  looms,  with  six  thousand  spindles 
each,  with  bleach  and  dye  hoases,  and  other  collateral  works,  and  the 
Coventry  Mannfactaring  Company,  with  fonr  thousand  spindles  and 
seTenty-two  power  looms,  machine  shop,  saw  and  grist  mill,  etc. 

Among  other  association^  in  the  state,  were  the  B.  I.  Society,  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Domestic  Industry,  with  a  fund  of  $12,000,  the  interest 
of  which  was  awarded  in  premiums  at  their  annual  cattle  show  and 
exhibition  of  domestic  manufactures,  and  the  "  Hamilton  Society,"  in 
Providence,  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures. 

The  manufacture  of  Lace  was  carried  on  quite  largely,  at  Med  way, 
Massachussetts,  by  Dean  Walker  &  Co.  They  employed  machines,  one  of 
which  wojald  make  daily  fifty  yards,  five  inches  wide,  which  sold  for  two 
dollars  a  yard,  or  below  imported  lace  of  similar  quality.^  Several  manu- 
factories of  silk,  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  elsewhere,  were  said  to  be 
doing  well.  Printed  Silk  handkerchiefs  produced  by  tliem  were  highly 
spoken  of.  At  the  fair,  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Dyer,  of  that  town,  wore  a  complete  suit  of  silk  from  materials  produced 
and  manufactured  in  his  own  family. 

The  manufacture  of  plain  Straw  Hats  and  Bonnets,  which  had  been 
gradaally  increasing  for  twenty  years,  was  nearly  suspended  at  this  time 
by  the  demand  for  Leghorn  goods  and  their  extensive  importation.  In 
Massachusetts,  where  about  three  hundred  thousand  bonnets  had  been 
made  and  sold  in  a  year,  at  an  average  price  of  $2.75  each,  giving  em- 
ployment to  twenty-five  thousand  persons,  chiefly  young  females — the 
price  was  reduced  to  $1.25.  The  hats  and  bonnets  imported  during  the 
last  year,  as  stated  in  Congress,  amounted  to  the  value  of  over 
$700,000,  of  which  $600,000  worth  were  from  Leghorn  and  Malta. 
Many  females  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  elsewhere,  were  turning 
their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  fine  straw  or  grass  bonnets,  in 
imitation  of  Leghorn,  for  their  own  use  or  for  sale,  and  specimens  of 
these  fashionable  articles  often  sold  for  thirty  to  forty  dollars  apiece. 

There  was  a  Glass  Globe  Manufactory  in  Albany,  New  York,  on  a  scale 
which  promised  to  supply  the  United  States  with  the  article. 

Lechmere  Point,  in  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  now  contained  a  popu- 


(1)  This  loom  was  of  singular  construc- 
tion, and  was  mado  in  the  United  States, 
from  tlie  recollection  of  a  maohine  seen  in 
England  by  the  eonstmctor.  The  warp 
was  wound  on  twenty-six  spools,  each  having 
a  compound  motion,  and  the  spools,  with 
tfrelre  hundred  and  thirty  shuttles,  trarers- 
ing  side  by  side  within  a  spaoe  of  flfty-siz 
inchea,  were  kept  in  motion  by  one  man, 


by  means  of  two  handles,  three  treadles, 
and  two  thumb  pieces,  producing  a  web  of 
plain  lace  fifty-six  inches  wide.  By  draw- 
ing single  threads,  the  web  was  divided 
into  twenty-six  pieces,  from  one  and  a  half 
to  five  inches  wide,  which  were  afterward 
finished  with  ornamental  needle  work,  by 
female  hands. 
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lation  of  more  than  one  thoasand.  Its  recent  and  rapid  growth  was 
-^  principally  ascribed  to  its  manufacturing  and  provision  establishments. 
In  the  glass  house,  cutting  house,  and  other  appendages  to  the  manu- 
factory, one  hundred  and  forty  workmen  were  constifhtly  employed. 
There  were  manufactured  there  22,400  lbs.  of  glass  vessels  per  week, 
many  of  which  were  beautifully  cut  and  sent  into  Boston,  and  to  varions 
other  places  for  sale.  The  annual  amount  of  sales  was  $150,000. 
Besides  an  immense  amount  of  provisions  packed  in  the  place,  and 
large  manufactories  of  candles  and  soap,  there  were  at  the  Point  an 
extensive  pottery,  a  brewery,  and  two  large  carriage  manufactories,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  employed  in  the  vicinity  in  making 
Bricks  from  an  inexhaustible  bed  of  clay.^ 

Mr.  Jonas  Booth,  of  New  York,  was  said  to  have  in  operation  the 
first  Steam  Printing  Press  in  the  United  States,  from  which  the  first 
book  printed  was  an  abridgement  of  Murray's  English  Grammar.*  The 
first  power  press  in  the  country,  is  also  said  to  have  been  used  during 
the  ensuing  year,  in  the  establishment  of  Shadrach  Yan  Benthuysen,  at 
Albany.* 

Savings  Banks  were  incorporated  this  year,  at  Troy,  New  York,  and 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  The  savings  banks  and  friendly  societies 
of  England  and  Ireland,  had,  at  this  time,  $8,500,000  deposited  in  the 
government  funds  (Sn  behalf  of  the  industrious  classes. 

Nicholas  Longworth,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  about  this  time  made  his 
first  essay  in  Wine  Making.  It  was  made  from  the  SchuylkiU,  Museadel 
or  Yevay  grape,  which  had  been  previously  employed  for  many  years 
by  the  Swiss  settlers  at  Yevay,  Indiana,  in  making  wine  of  an  inferior 
quality,  which  had,  at  this  time,  been  altogether  superseded  by  imported 
wines.  By  an  improved  methpd,  Mr.  Longworth  made  a  wine  re- 
sembling Madeira  of  the  second  quality,  but  having,  soon  after,  received 
from  Major  Adlum,  of  Washington,  some  of  the  Catawba  and  other 
native  grapes,  he  has  since,  by  the  aid  of  ample  capital  and  an  improve- 
ment on  the  process  of  Mr.  Adlum,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  per- 
manent and  yearly  increasing  manufacture  of  wine,  chiefly  from  the 
Catawba,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  He  long  since  expressed  bis  con- 
currence in  the  prediction  made  to  him  by  Major  Adlum,  who  said : 
"  In  introducing  this  grape  to  the  public  notice,  I  have  done  my  country 
a  greater  service  than  I  should  have  done  had  I  paid  the  national  debt '' 
Mr.  Adlum  published  this  year,  "  A  Memoir  of  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Yine  in  America,  and  the  best  Mode  of  making  Wines."    The  cultivation 

(1)  Holmei's  Annals.  (8)  Merohaato'  Mi«.,  toL  21^  p.  56. 

(2)  Niles'f  B«gUter,  toL  24,  p.  250. 
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of  the  Tine  was  still  continned  in  Indiana,  and  six  vine  dressers  made, 
during  this  season,  about  five  thousand  five  hundred  gallons  of  wine. 
Mr.  Eichelberger,  of  York,  Pa.,  made  also  about  forty  barrels  of  wine, 
having  ten  acres  of  land  covered  with  Lisbon,  white,  and  other  grape& 
He  proposed  to  extend  his  vineyard  to  twenty  acres. 

The  Farmers'  Brewery,  an  extensive  establishment  built  in  the  last 
year,  at  the  comer  of  Tenth  and  Filbert  streets,  Philadelphia,  by  a 
company  of  farmers  and  farm-holders,  for  the  purpose  of  mandfacturing 
their  own  barley,  and  to  increase  the  consumption  of  malt  liquors,  com- 
menced operations  early  this  year.  There  were  fourteen  or  more 
breweries  in  the  city,  including  the  Farmers',  Gauls',  and  some  others 
itill  in  operation. 

The  first  lease  of  lands  in  the  Lead  region  of  the  upper  Mississippi, 
suthorized  by  the  act  of  March  3,  ISOt,  which  reserved  such  lands  to 
the  Government,  was  issued  this  year  to  Colonel  James  Johnson,  of 
Kentncky,  who  commenced  smelting  the  ore  with  a  large  force  the 
following  year,  causing  an  active  emigration  during  the  next  five  or  six 
years.  The  Government  received  ten  per  cent,  in  lead  as  rent,  which 
was  afterward  reduced  to  six  per  cent.  The  amount  of  lead  manufae- 
tured  in  the  Galena  Lead  region,  from  1821  to  September  of  this  year, 
was  335,130  pounds,  chiefly  by  Indians ;  but  rapidly  increased  from  this 
time  until  1829,  when  upward  of  31,750,000  pounds  had  been  taken 
out^  and  having  been  overdone,  the  business  again  declined. 

On  the  2d  December  of  this  year,  the  London  Mechanics'  Institute 
was  established,  and  formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  industrial  educa- 
tion, as  having  first  awakened  public  attention  to  the  importance  of 
instruction  in  elementary  and  practical  science  for  the  mechanic  and 
artizan,  and  led  to  the  general  establishment  of  Mechanics'  Institutes  and 
other  schools  of  art  throughout  the  world.  The  suggestion  of  such  an 
institution  in  London,  was  first  made  by  the  editors  of  the  Mechanics' 
Magazine,  October  11,  of  this  year,  and  was  carried  out,  primarily 
through  the  agency  and  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  George  Birkbeck,  aided 
by  Mr.  Brougham  and  others,  to  the  former  of  whom  belongs  the  honor 
of  having,  twenty-three  years  before,  in  connection  with  the  Anderso- 
nian  Institute,  at  Glasgow,  first  made  instruction  in  mechanical  philoso- 
phy and  chemistry  accessible  to  the  working  classes.^ 


(I)  Hole's  Prize  Essay  on  Literary,  Scien-  be  appreciated.    The  "  Mechanics"  class  of 

ti£c  and  Mechanics'  Institutions,  London,  the  Andersonian  Unirersity,  established  in 

3853.     London  Mechanics'  Journal,  vol.  4,  the  year  1800,  by  Dr.  Birkbeck,  and,  since 

pp.  232-240.     The  London  Institute,  though  1804,  conducted  by  Br.  Andrew  Uro,  was, 

not  strictly  the  first  institution  of  its  class,  about  July  of  this  year  (1823),  organised 

has  the  merit  of  baring  first  caused  them  to  into  the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institute,  and 
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In  November,  1822,  a  similar  measure  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Mechanic  Arts  was  discussed,  but  finally  abandoned,  by  a  number  of 
gentlemen  in  Philadelphia,  but  was  revived  by  others  during  this  year. 
On  the  9th  December,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  when  both  of  the  previous  propositions  were  con- 
sidered and  so  combined  as  to  result  in  the  establishment  of  an  institu- 
tion, which  was  incorporated  on  the  20th  March,  1824,  as  the  "  Franklin 
Institute,  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania."  Its  constitution,  framed  by  a 
committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  above  named,  states  the  objects  of 
the  association  to  be  **  For  the  Promotion  and  Encouragement  of  Manu- 
factures and  the  Mechanic  and  Useful  Arts,  by  the  establishment  of 
popular  lectures  on  the  sciences  connected  with  them  ;  by  the  foundation 
of  a  library,  reading  room,  and  a  cabinet  of  models  and  minerals ;  by 
offering  premiums  on  all  subjects  deemed  worthy  of  encouragement ;  by 
examining  all  new  inventions  submitted  to  them,  and  by  such  other 
means  as  they  may  deem  expedient." 

Much  sensation  was  created  in  the  scientific  and  manufacturing  world, 
both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  by  an  improved  steam  engine, 
in  use  in  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Jacob  Pericins,  in  London,  for  which 
letters  patent  were  sealed  to  him  in  that  country,  10th  December,  1822, 
and  for  other  applications  of  the  principle,  in  November  and  December 
of  this  year.  It  combined,  with  great  simplicity  of  construction  and 
economy  in  the  cost,  weight  of  metal,  space  and  quantity  of  water  and 
fuel  required,  which  adapted  it  for  navigation  purposes — a  great  increase 
of  power.  A  cylinder  two  inches  in  diameter,  eighteen  inches  long, 
with  a  stroke  of  only  twelve  inches,  gave  the  power  of  ten  horses,  at  an 
expense  of  only  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight  cubic  inches  of  water, 
and  two  bushels  of  coal  daily.  No  new  principle  was  claimed,  but  a 
new  application  of  known  principles,  and  these  were  also  made  applicable, 
during  this  year,  to  boilers  of  the  old  construction,  and  the  heat  was  at 


the  ''  Liverpool  Mecbanios'  Institute  and 
Apprentices'  Library"  was  established  the 
same  month,  both  of  which  bad,  however, 
been  preceded  by  the  Edinburg  School  of 
Arts  (now  the  Watt  Institution),  founded  in 
April,  1821,  by  Mr.  Leonard  Horner.  A 
mechanical  institution  had  been  formed  as 
early  os  1S17,  in  London,  and  others  the 
same  year  in  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  Had- 
dington, but  none  of  them  attracted  general 
attention  until  the  London  Institute  was 
established,  from  which  the  history  of 
Mechanics'  Institutes  is  usually  dated.  It 
U  proper  to  remark,  that  previoiif  to  the 


formation  of  any  association  of  meebanics 
for  mental  instruction  in  Europe,  a  public- 
spirited  gentleman  of  New  York,  favorablj 
known  for  his  soientifio  and  literary  pnbli* 
cations  and  as  a  public  lecturer,  is  said  to 
have  resolved  to  attempt  to  unite  the 
mechanics  of  that  city  into  an  instttuUon  fur 
the  promotion  of  the  mechanic  arts,  by  lee- 
tures  and  other  judicious  means..  Between 
July  of  this  year  and  May,  1824,  no  Icn 
than  thirty-three  Mechanics'  InsUtvtes 
were  established  in  Qreat  Britain  and  else* 
where. 
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the  same  time  made  to  retam  to  the  boiler,  and  perform  its  serrioe  the 
second  time.  The  improyements  related  chiefly  to  the  boiler  or  generator, 
and  were  also  claimed  by  Mr.  James  Scott,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  by 
others  in  New  York  and  Baltimore.  It  was  regarded  in  England  as 
one  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  the  age. 

Patents. — Lucy  Burnap,  Merrimac,  N.  H.,  Feb.  16,  for  weaving 
straw  and  grass  for  hats  and  bonnets ;  Wm.  Knapp,  Milford,  N.  Y., 
April  5,  mode  of  extracting  tannin ;  D.  Roe,  C.  F.  Kellogg,  and  J.  W. 
Qazley,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Oct.  3,  mode  of  procuring  tannin  by  the 
pyroligneous  acid ;  and  Horace  H.  Ilayden,  Baltimore,  Nov.  26,  pyro- 
ligneons  oil  and  acid  for  tanning;  Thomas  Ewbank,  N.  Y.,  May  9, 
manufacturing  and  plating  lead  pipes  with  tin,  for  stills,  and  May  30th, 
manufacturing  tinned  sheet  lead.  This,  we  believe,  was  the  first  appli- 
cation in  this  country  of  tin  as  a  lining  or  coating  to  metallic  tubes  and 
plates.  Adam  Ramage,  Philadelphia,  May  19,  printing  press  for  proofs ; 
Amos  Miner,  Elbridge,  N.  Y.,  July  9,  machinery  for  making  window 
sash.  This  machinery  had  been  several  years  in  operation  in  Onondaga 
county,  and  the  product  was  rising  in  demand.  Henry  Western* 
Philadelphia,  July  23,  improvement  in  the  machine  for  making  pins  */ 
Archibald  Smith,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  30,  converting  measured 
rectilinear  motion  into  rotary;  James  Delliba,  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
26,  improvement  in  crucibles ;  E.  L.  Loscy,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
Nov.  20,  converting  iron  partially  into  steel  (antedated  Dec.  30,  183t). 
A  cutler  and  surgical  instrument  maker,  of  New  York,  early  the  next 
year,  testified  to  having  used  two  samples  of  New  Brunswick  patent 
steel,  made  by  S.  Seymour  &  Co.,  one  of  bloomery  iron,  of  Morris  &  Co., 
of  which  he  made  penknife  blades,  the  other  from  Swedish  iron,  of  which 
lie  made  a  razor,  and  found  both  superior  to  any  English  blistered 
steel.  For  coarser  kinds  of  edged  tools,  either  was  little  inferior  to  cast 
steel.  John  Conant,  Brandon,  Yt.,  Dec.  13,  improvement  in  stoves  for 
cooking. 

President  Monroe,  in  his  seventh  annual  message,  delivered  to  the 

eighteenth  Congress,  at  its  first  session  on  2d  December,  1823,  once 

lOQii   °*^^®  referred  to  the  subject  of  manufactures,  and  declared  that  his 

views,  as  stated  in  his  previous  message,  remained  unchanged, 

^^d  were  confirmed  by  the  state  of  those  foreign  nations,  with  which  the 

(1)  Kr.  H.  Whittemore  had  in  operation,  the  simple  wire,  and  required  onlj  one  man 

1^  New  York,  a  small    pin   machine,   of  to  keep  it  in  motion.     In  London  thej  wert 

American  invention,  which  he  had  so  im-  only  able,  at  that  time,  to  make  fourteen 

prorsd  that  it  would  make,  head  and  point,  pins  in  a  minute,  and  they  were  less  per- 

ttiity  folid  headed  pini  in  a  minnte,  from  fectly  made. 

19 
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TTnited  States  held  the  most  intimate  political  and  commercial  relations. 
He  recommended  "  a  review  of  the  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
such  additional  protection  to  those  articles  which  we  are  prepared  to 
manufacture,  or  which  are  more  immediately  connected  with  the  defence 
and  independence  of  the  country."  In  relation  to  the  general  progress 
of  the  country,  he  adds,  ''  If  we  compare  the  general  condition  of  our 
Union  with  its  actual  state  at  the  close  of  our  revolution,  the  history  of 
the  world  furnishes  no  example  of  a  progress  in  improvement,  in  all  the 
important  circumstances  which  constitute  the  happiness  of  a  nation, 
which  bears  any  resemblance  to  it." 

Notwithstanding  the  unexampled  progress  of  the  United  States  in  all 
the  essential  elements  of  the  public  welfare,  as  adverted  to  in  tlie  execu- 
tive message,  many  professed  at  this  time  to  discover  evidences  of  a 
general  impairment  of  the  great  sources  of  national  prosperity,  since  the 
peace  of  1815,  and  of  the  threatened  overthrow  of  some  important 
branches  of  American  industry.  The  manufactures  of  the  country  were 
believed  to  have  been  long  undergoing  a  slow  disintegration  from  the 
effects  of  foreign  rivalry.  The  public  finances  had  been  so  far  impaired 
as  twice  to  compel  a  resort  to  loans,  during  a  period  of  profound  peace, 
in  order  to  meet  the  ordinary  demands  upon  the  Treasury.  The  agricul- 
ture and  commerce  of  the  Union  were  already  suffering  from  causes 
which  had  dried  up  the  sources  of  public  and  private  revenue. 

The  conviction,  which  had  long  been  gaining  strength,  that  the 
industry  of  the  country  was  inadequately  protected  against  the  superior 
advantages,  encouragements,  and  arts  of  the  foreign  manufacturer,  by 
the  commercial  regulations  of  the  United  States,  and  which  had  produced 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  procure  a  revision  of  the  tariff  act  of  1816, 
resulted,  during  this  session,  in  the  passage  of  a  new  law,  which  extended, 
to  several  branches  of  manufacture,  a  more  decided  measure  of  protection 
than  any  before  enacted. 

The  measure  was  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  by  an 
unusual  number  of  memorials  and  petitions,  from  various  sections  and 
interests  in  the  country.  It  was  also  the  subject  of  numerous  remon- 
strances and  memorials,  from  the  commercial  classes,  and  from  the  cotton 
and  sugar  growing  interests,  which  were  opposed  to  any  change  in  the 
tariff,  or  to  any  further  legislative  encouragement  to  manufactures. 
Resolutions  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  were 
also  read  in  favor  of  further  aid  by  Congress  to  domestic  manufactures. 

The  total  value  of  dutiable  imports,  during  the  last  four  years,  was 
$264,062,457,  and  the  duties  which  accrued  thereon  amounted  to 
$90,430,612,  being  an  average  of  thirty-five  per  cent.  The  new  tariff, 
enacted  this  year,  raised  the  average  rate  of  duty^oforty  and  a  half 
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per  cent.,   on  a  total  importatfon,  daring  the  next  four  years,   of 
$301,558,885,  on  which  duties  were  paid  to  the  amount  of  $121,637,942. 

The  new  bill,  to  amend  the  seyeral  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports, 
which  was  introdaced  by  Mr.  Tod,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Mannfactares,  on  the  9th  January,  was  taken  up  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  on  the  10th  February,  and  its  objects 
and  principles  explained  by  Mr.  Tod.  The  duties  proposed  were  to  be 
laid  upon  two  distinct  classes  of  articles,  one  embracing  silks,  linens, 
catlery,  spices,  and  others  of  less  importance,  which  were  by  no  means 
necessaries,  and  did  not  interfere  with  any  home  production  or  manufac- 
ture for  which  the  country  was  prepared.  Most  of  these  were  charged 
with  the  rates  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  chiefly 
for  revenue,  and  to  supply  the  deficiency  occasioned  by  checking  the 
excessive  importation  of  other  articles.  But  the  important  duties  in  the 
hill  were  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  and  included  those  upon  iron, 
hemp,  lead,  glass,  wool,  and  woolen  goods. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  bill,  it  was  not  proposed  to  chtfnge  the  duty 
on  cottons,  except  that  the  minimum  valuation  was  raised  from  twenty- 
fire  to  thirty-five  cents  the  square  yard,  in  order  to  protect  fabrics  two  or 
three  grades  finer  than  was  now  done.  The  protection  was  already  effectual 
on  the  three  lowest  grades  of  cotton,  which  would  never  be  imported. 
On  cotton  bagging,  a  specific  duty  of  six  cents  a  square  yard  was  pro- 
posed, intended  to  be  protective  and  prohibitory,  for  the  benefit  of 
Kentucky  and  the  Western  States,  which  consumed  large  amounts  of 
cotton  already  protected  by  three  cents  a  pound.  This  duty  was 
strongly  resisted  by  the  members  from  the  cotton  states,  who  regarded  it 
as  a  tax  of  over  $200,000  per  annum  upon  the  cotton  growers,  who  used 
some  four  million  yards  annually,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  hundred  work- 
men in  Kentucky.  The  duty  was  consequently  reduced  to  three  and 
three-quarter  cents  a  yard.  Upon  all  manufactures  of  wool,  a  duty  of 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem,  and,  after  30th  June,  1825,  thirty-three 
and  one  third  per  cent.,  with  minimum  valuations  of  forty  and  eighty 
cents  respectively,  upon  milled  and  unmilled  goods,  excepting  blankets 
and  stuff  goods.  The  rate  was,  however,  reduced  to  twenty-five  cents 
per  square  yard,  on  goods  costing  loss  than  thirty-three  and  one  third 
cents  per  square  yard,  and  after  June  30th,  1825,  thirty- three  and  one 
third  per  cent,  on  those  costing  more  than  that. 

The  encouragement  of  wool  growing  being  an  object  of  the  bill,  that 
article  was  charged  with  twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  when  costing 
over  ten  cents  a  pound,  to  be  raised  to  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  per  cent., 
which  was  to  be  the  permanent  rate  after  June,  1827.  These  rates  were 
reduced  to  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  thirty  per  cent.,  which  last  was  to 
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be  the  daty,  after  June,  1826,  upon  all  wool  costing  oyer  ten  cents  a 
ponnd  at  the  place  whence  imported,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  on  wool  costing 
less  than  ten  cents.  On  Leghorn,  straw,  and  chip  or  grass  hats  and 
bonnets,  and  braid  or  plat,  fifty  per  cent.  On  hammered  iron,  $1.12 
per  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds,  reduced  to  ninety  cents  or  eighteen 
dollars  per  ton,  rolled  iron  being  left  as  before.  On  window  glass,  from 
three  to  four  dollars  per  hundred  feet,  according  to  size,  and  on  black 
glass  bottles,  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  gross ;  on  hemp  two  cents  a 
pound,  reduced  to  thirty-fiye  dollars  per  ton,  ad  valorem  ;  on  pig  lead 
the  duty  was  raised  from  one  to  two  cents  a  ponnd,  and  on  red  and 
white  lead  from  three  to  four  cents ;  on  alum,  the  duty  was  increased 
from  one  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  hundredweight ;  on  copperas, 
from  one  to  two  dollars ;  on  oil  vitriol  and  refined  sulphate,  the  duty  Vas 
changed  from  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  to  three  cents  a  pound ;  Epsom 
baits  three  cents,  Glaubers  salts  two  cents  a  pound.  The  increase  of 
duties  on  these  and  other  chemicals,  was  followed  by  a  remarkable  re- 
duction of  the  price,  within  a  few  years,  and  by  the  firm  establishment 
of  the  manufacture  of  most  of  them. 

The  bill  was  the  subject  of  a  protracted  debate,  and  received  the  able 
support  of  Mr.  Clay,  Speaker  of  the  House,  who,  on  the  31st  March,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  and  other  opponents,  spoke  between 
four  and  five  hours,  and  on  the  following  day  concluded  a  brilliant  and 
elaborate  argument  in  favor  of  protection.  He  described  the  prostrate 
condition  of  every  branch  of  domestic  industry,  and  the  suffering  of 
every  class  of  the  community,  tracing  the  causes  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Government.  He  enunciated  his  belief  that  the  true  remedy  was  to 
be  found  in  the  abandonment  of  that  policy  and  the  adoption  of  "a 
genuine  American  System"  of  encouragement  to  domestic  industry,  in 
imitation  of  the  prevailing  policy  of  other  nations,  which  had  always 
promoted  their  prosperity  and  depressed  our  own.  Mr.  Buchanan,  of 
Pennsylvania,  spoke  on  the  same  side,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  ship- 
ping, tonnage,  and  iron  interests.  Their  views  were  ably  combated  by 
Mr.  Webster,  who  represented  the  commercial  and  shipping  interests, 
and  opposed  high  duties  on  hemp  and  iron,  and  some  other  provisions 
of  the  bill.  He  quite  dissented  from  the  Speaker's  opinion,  as  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  country,  which  he  considered  one  of  extraor- 
dinary prosperity,  with  the  exception  of  diminished  prices  and  profits, 
and  some  pecuniary  embarrassments,  in  the  payment  of  debts  contracted 
when  prices  were  high,  attributable  to  other  causes  than  a  diminution 
(*f  exports.  Messrs.  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  McDuffie,  Tacker,  and 
Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  and  others  from  the  cotton  states, 
denoanced  the  whole  system  of  protection,  and  argued  that  foreign 
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nations  would  no  longer  take  their  supplies  of  cotton  if  we  did  not  take 
thdr  mannfactares.  It  was  also  opposed  by  Mr.  Foote,  of  Oonnecticnt, 
tnd  others,  and  well  defended  bj  Mr.  Holcombe,  of  New  Jersey, 
Mallory,  of  Connecticut,  and  others  who  spoke  on  the  same  side.  The 
Goamittee  of  Agriculture  reported  in  favor  of  the  bill,  which,  with  some 
tmendments,  passed  the  House  on  the  16th  April,  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  seven  to  one  hundred  and  two.  Having  been  considerably 
modified  in  the  Senate,  the  House,  after  a  Committee  of  Conference, 
lather  than  lose  the  bill  altogether,  concurred  in  most  of  the  amend- 
Qwnte  and  reductions,  and  it  finally  passed  on  19th  May,  by  a  vote  of  one 
kindred  and  twenty-five  to  sixty-six,  and  was  approved  on  the  22d. 

An  act  was  also  approved,  January  tth,  suspending  the  discriminating 
datiea  of  tonnage  and  import,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  vessels,  pro- 
dace,  or  manufactures  of  the  Netherlands,  Prussia,  Hanseatic  cities, 
Norway,  Sardinia,  and  Russia,  so  long  as  United  States  vessels  were 
exempt  from  like  discriminations  in  their  ports ;  and  authorizing  the 
President  to  proclaim  reciprocal  exemption  from  such  duties,  on  evidence 
that  any  foreign  nation  had  abolished  its  discriminating  duties  on  goods 
and  Teasels  of  the  United  States. 

Aa  act  of  May  26,  allowed  to  vessels  in  the  cod  fishery,  lost  or 
wrecked  on  their  return  to  the  United  States,  the  same  bounty  as  if  they 
bad  returned  to  port. 

The  Franklin  Institute,  of  Pennsylvania,  incorporated  March  30th, 

commenced,  on  28th  April,  the  first  course  of  instruction  in  mechanical 

science  in  the  United  States,  by  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Philadelphia 

Academy,  on  north  Fourth  street.     The  first  course  was  attended  by 

tirenty-scven  junior  students,  the  second  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-six, 

and  the  third  by  one  hundred  and  eighty.     On  the  2d  June,  a  letter 

from  the  Secretary  was  read  to  the  members  of  the  London  Mechanics' 

Institute,  announcing  its  formation,  with  objects  kindred  to  those  of  the 

London   Institution.     Soon  after  its  formation,  "a  regular  system  of 

lectures  was  adopted,  four  professorships  created,  namely,  of  Natural 

Philosophy,   Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  Architecture  and  Mechanics. 

One  evening  In  each  week  was  set  apart  for  lectures  on  miscellaneous 

snbjects.     A  library,  a  mineralogical  collection,  a  museum,  and  a  cabinet 

of  models  were  commenced.     An  exhibition  of  manufactures  was  held, 

At.  which  premiums  were  awarded."    The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the 

prodocts  of  domestic  industry,  took  place  on  the  18th  and  two  following 

d»j8  in  October,  when  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  were  adjudged 

for  the  best  articles,  and  proved  serviceable  by  exciting  competition. 

The  Rensselaer  Institute  was  this  year  established  and  endowed  at 
^^y.  New  York,  by  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  for  the  inslTuclVon 
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of  youni^  men  in  the  application  of   mathematical  science   to  clril 
engineering,  and  in  natnral  science. 

In  July,  a  school  was  established,  at  Baltimore,  for  the  instrnction  of 
poor  girls  in  the  various  branches  of  straw  plaiting,  from  the  simple 
plait  to  the  finished  bonnet.  It  was  supported  bj  contributions  from  a 
few  individuals,  and  was  known  as  the  Baltimore  Plaiting  School,  but 
was  not  self-sustaining  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

The  amount  of  manufacturing  capital  authorized  and  incorporated  by 
state  laws,  since  1820,  was,  in  New  Hampshire,  $5,830»000;  in  Massa- 
chusetts, $6,840,000 ;  in  Connecticut,  $1,300,000 ;  and  in  New  York, 
$Y 97,000,  which,  added  to  the  amount  authorized  and  employed  in  seven 
states,  in  1820,  made  d  total  of  $70,656,500.^ 

The  New  Jersey  Bleaching,  Printing,  and  Dyeing  Company,  at  Belle- 
ville, nine  miles  from  New  York,  was  incorporated  in  December,  with  a 
capital  of  $150,000,  and  erected  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete 
manufacturing  edifices  in  the  United  States.  The  printed  calicoes  ranked 
with  those  of  the  Taunton  and  Chelmsford  factories.  Within  ten  years 
the  calico  print  works  of  Andrew  Gray,  the  silk  printing  establishment 
of  Duncan  &  Cunningham,  a  brass  rolling  mill  and  button  factory,  two 
copper  foundries  and  rolling  mills,  a  britannia  metal  factory,  lamp 
factory,  and  large  grist  mill,  in  the  place,  produced  articles  valued  at 
two  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 

The  Merrimac  Manufacturing  Company  was  at  this  time  making 
about  twenty-five  hundred  yards  of  printed  cottons  daily.  Calicoes 
were  this  year  first  made  in  the  Warren  factory,  at  Baltimore. 

Flannel  was  woven  by  water  power,  in  Massachusetts,  and  specimens 
exhibited  at  the  fair,  in  Brighton,  in  November,  gave  general  satisfaction. 
Within  forty  miles  of  Boston,  about  fifteen  thousand  pieces  of  flannel, 
of  forty-six  yards  each,  were  made  in  the  last  year,  and  new  mills  were 
erecting,  which,  with  the  enlargement  of  old  ones,  would  make  thirty 
thousand  pieces  this  year.  There  were  factories  of  the  same  article  in 
New  York  and  Connecticut. 

Philadelphia  had,  at  this  date,  upward  of  thirty  cotton  mills,  some  of 
them  quite  extensive.  They  averaged  fourteen  hundred  spindles  each, 
and  together  employed  nearly  five  thousand  looms  and  three  thousand 
persons.  There  were  in  the  city  fifteen  breweries,  and  umbrellas  were 
manufactured  there  to  the  value  of  $400,000  annually. 

In  the  borough  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  about  six  thousand  pounds 
of  wool  were  wrought  up  into  fifteen  thousand  pair  of  fine  wool  hats, 
giving  employment  to  five  hundred  persons. 

(1)  B«port  of  Secretary  of  State  in  obedience  to  Resolution  of  Senate  of  Maroh  1, 1833, 
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oatioDs  wonld  no  longer  take  their  supplies  of  cotton  if  we  did  not  take 
their  manafactares.  It  was  also  opposed  by  Mr.  Foote,  of  Oonnecticati 
and  others,  and  well  defended  by  Mr.  Holcombe,  of  'New  Jersey, 
Mallory,  of  Connecticnt,  and  others  who  spoke  on  the  same  side.  The 
Committee  of  Agriculture  reported  in  favor  of  the  bill,  which,  with  some 
amendments,  passed  the  House  on  the  16th  April,  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  seven  to  one  hundred  and  two.  Having  been  considerably 
modified  in  the  Senate,  the  House,  after  a  Committee  of  Conference, 
rather  than  lose  the  bill  altogether,  concurred  in  most  of  the  amend- 
ments and  reductions,  and  it  finally  passed  on  19th  May,  by  a  vote  of  one 
handred  and  twenty-five  to  sixty-six,  and  was  approved  on  the  22d. 

An  act  was  also  approved,  January  7th,  suspending  the  discriminating 
duties  of  tonnage  and  import,  so  far  as  they  related  to  the  vessels,  pro- 
duce, or  manufactures  of  the  Netherlands,  Prussia,  Hanseatic  cities, 
Norway,  Sardinia,  and  Russia,  so  long  as  United  States  vessels  were 
exempt  from  like  discriminations  in  their  ports ;  and  authorizing  the 
President  to  proclaim  reciprocal  exemption  from  such  duties,  on  evidence 
that  any  foreign  nation  had  abolished  its  discriminating  duties  on  goods 
and  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

An  act  of  May  26,  allowed  to  vessels  in  the  cod  fishery,  lost  or 
wrecked  on  their  return  to  the  United  States,  the  same  bounty  as  if  they 
bad  returned  to  port. 

The  Franklin  Institute,  of  Pennsylvania,  incorporated  March  30th, 
commenced,  on  28th  April,  the  first  course  of  instruction  in  mechanical 
science  in  the  United  States,  by  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Philadelphia 
Academy,  on  north  Fourth  street.  The  first  course  was  attended  by 
twenty-seven  junior  students,  the  second  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-six, 
and  the  third  by  one  hundred  and  eighty.  On  the  2d  June,  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  was  read  to  the  members  of  the  London  Mechanics' 
Institute,  announcing  its  formation,  with  objects  kindred  to  those  of  the 
London  Institution.  Soon  after  its  formation,  "  a  regular  system  of 
lectures  was  adopted,  four  professorships  created,  namely,  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  Architecture  and  Mechanics. 
One  evening  in  each  week  was  set  apart  for  lectures  on  miscellaneous 
subjects.  A  library,  a  mineralogical  collection,  a  museum,  and  a  cabinet 
of  models  were  commenced.  An  exhibition  of  manufactures  was  held, 
at  which  premiums  were  awarded."  The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the 
products  of  domestic  industry,  took  place  on  the  18th  and  two  following 
days  in  October,  when  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  were  adjudged 
for  the  best  articles,  and  proved  serviceable  by  exciting  competition. 

The  Rensselaer  Institute  was  this  year  established  and  endowed  at 
Troy^  New  York,  by  Hon«  Stephen  Tan  Rensselaer,  for  the  instruction 
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TTnited  States  held  the  most  intimate  political  and  commercial  relations. 
He  recommended  **  a  review  of  tlie  tariff  for  the  pnrpose  of  affording 
such  additional  protection  to  those  articles  which  we  are  prepared  to 
manufacture,  or  which  are  more  immediately  connected  with  the  defence 
and  independence  of  the  country."  In  relation  to  the  general  progress 
of  the  country,  he  adds,  "  If  we  compare  the  general  condition  of  our 
Union  with  its  actual  state  at  the  close  of  our  revolution,  the  history  of 
the  world  furnishes  no  example  of  a  progress  in  improvement,  in  all  the 
important  circumstances  which  constitute  the  happiness  of  a  nation, 
which  bears  any  resemblance  to  it." 

Notwithstanding  the  unexampled  progress  of  the  United  States  in  all 
the  essential  elements  of  the  public  welfare,  as  adverted  to  in  tlie  execn- 
live  message,  many  professed  at  this  time  to  discover  evidences  of  a 
general  impairment  of  the  great  sources  of  national  prosperity,  since  the 
peace  of  1815,  and  of  the  threatened  overthrow  of  some  important 
branches  of  American  industry.  The  manufactures  of  the  country  were 
believed  to  have  been  long  undergoing  a  slow  disintegration  from  the 
effects  of  foreign  rivalry.  The  public  finances  had  been  so  far  impaired 
as  twice  to  compel  a  resort  to  loans,  during  a  period  of  profound  peace, 
in  order  to  meet  the  ordinary  demands  upon  the  Treasury.  The  agricul- 
ture and  commerce  of  the  Union  were  already  suffering  from  causes 
which  had  dried  up  the  sources  of  public  and  private  revenue. 

The  conviction,  which  had  long  been  gaining  strength,  that  the 
industry  of  the  country  was  inadequately  protected  against  the  superior 
advantages,  encouragements,  and  arts  of  the  foreign  manufacturer,  by 
the  commercial  regulations  of  the  United  States,  and  which  had  produced 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  procure  a  revision  of  the  tariff  act  of  1816, 
resulted,  during  this  session,  in  the  passage  of  a  new  law,  which  extended, 
to  several  branches  of  manufacture,  a  more  decided  measure  of  protection 
than  any  before  enacted. 

The  measure  was  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  by  an 
unusual  number  of  memorials  and  petitions,  from  various  sections  and 
interests  in  the  country.  It  was  also  the  subject  of  numerous  remon- 
strances and  memorials,  from  the  commercial  classes,  and  from  the  cotton 
and  sugar  growing  interests,  w^hich  were  opposed  to  any  change  in  the 
tariff,  or  to  any  further  legislative  encouragement  to  manufactures. 
Resolutions  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  were 
also  read  in  favor  of  further  aid  by  Congress  to  domestic  manufactures. 

The  total  value  of  dutiable  imports,  during  the  last  four  years,  was 
$264,062,457,  and  the  duties  which  accrued  thereon  amounted  to 
$90,430,612,  being  an  average  of  thirty-five  per  cent.  The  new  tariff, 
enacted  this  year,  raised  the  average  rate  of  duty^gforty  and  a  half 
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per  cent.,   on  a  total  importation,  daring  the  next  four  years,   of 
$301,558,885,  on  which  duties  were  paid  to  the  amount  of  $121,637,942. 

The  new  bill,  to  amend  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports, 
which  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Tod,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Manufactures,  on  the  9th  January,  was  taken  up  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  on  the  10th  February,  and  its  objects 
and  principles  explained  by  Mr.  Tod.  The  duties  proposed  were  to  be 
laid  upon  two  distinct  classes  of  articles,  one  embracing  silks,  linens, 
cutlery,  spices,  and  others  of  less  importance,  which  were  by  no  means 
necessaries,  and  did  not  interfere  with  any  home  production  or  manufac- 
ture for  which  the  country  was  prepared.  Most  of  these  were  charged 
with  the  rates  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  chiefly 
for  revenue,  and  to  supply  the  deficiency  occasioned  by  checking  the 
excessive  importation  of  other  articles.  But  the  important  duties  in  the 
bill  were  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  and  included  those  upon  iron, 
hemp,  lead,  glass,  wool,  and  woolen  goods. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  bill,  it  was  not  proposed  to  chtfnge  the  duty 
on  cottons,  except  that  the  minimum  valuation  was  raised  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five  cents  the  square  yard,  in  order  to  protect  fabrics  two  or 
three  grades  finer  than  was  now  done.  The  protection  was  already  effectual 
on  the  three  lowest  grades  of  cotton,  which  would  never  be  imported. 
On  cotton  bagging,  a  specific  duty  of  six  cents  a  square  yard  was  pro- 
posed, intended  to  be  protective  and  prohibitory,  for  the  benefit  of 
Kentucky  and  the  Western  States,  which  consumed  large  amounts  of 
cotton  already  protected  by  three  cents  a  pound.  This  duty  was 
strongly  resisted  by  the  members  from  the  cotton  states,  who  regarded  it 
as  a  tax  of  over  $200,000  per  annum  upon  the  cotton  growers,  who  used 
some  four  million  yards  annually,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  hundred  work- 
men in  Kentucky.  The  duty  was  consequently  reduced  to  three  and 
three-quarter  cents  a  yard.  Upon  all  manufactures  of  wool,  a  duty  of 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem,  and,  after  30th  June,  1825,  thirty-three 
and  one  third  per  cent.,  with  minimum  valuations  of  forty  and  eighty 
cents  respectively,  upon  milled  and  unmilled  goods,  excepting  blankets 
and  stuff  goods.  The  rate  was,  however,  reduced  to  twenty-five  cents 
per  square  yard,  on  goods  costing  less  than  thirty-three  and  one  third 
cents  per  square  yard,  and  after  June  30th,  1825,  thirty- three  and  one 
third  per  cent,  on  those  costing  more  than  that. 

The  encouragement  of  wool  growing  being  an  object  of  the  bill,  that 
article  was  charged  with  twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  when  costing 
over  ten  cents  a  pound,  to  be  raised  to  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  per  cent., 
which  was  to  be  the  permanent  rate  after  June,  1827.  These  rates  were 
reduced  to  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  thirty  per  cent.,  which  last  was  to 
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Cooper,  Xew  York,  Dec.  23,  mode  of  mannfactaring  salt;  Samuel 
Brown,  London,  England,  March  2,  gas  engines,  and  Maximia  Isnard, 
New  York,  Dec.  11,  improvement  in  gas  engines;  Jeremiah  Dewej, 
Chelsea,  Yt.,  April  2,  improTement  in  the  spring  lancet,  and  Thomas 
R.  Williams,  Newport,  R.  I.,  July  16,  retreating  spring  lancet;  John 
R.  Averill,  Manchester,  X.  Y.,  Maj  27,  cast  iron  steam  boilers.  Nu- 
merous improvements  in  the  steam  engine  and  boiler  were  patented  this 
year.  John  Stevens,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  June  8  and  Oct.  23,  improve- 
ments in  railways ;  the  same,  June  8,  rendering  rapids  and  shallow  rivers 
navigable;  John  Brown,  Providence,  R.  I.,  June  28,  improvement  in 
making  razors ;  Henry  and  Ezra  Hoopes,  Wilmington,  Del,  July  20, 
improvement  in  revolving  hay  rakes ;  Moses  Pennock,  Kennett  Square, 
Pa.,  Nov.  23,  improvement  in  revolving  horse  hay  rakes ;  John  A.  Wads- 
worth,  Newport,  R.  I.,  July  3,  horse  scythe ;  David  Henderson,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  Sept.  17,  improvement  in  lithography. 

On  the  3d  of  January  of  this  year,  Eli  Whitney,  the  inventor  of 
the  saw  gin,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  mechanics  of  his  age,  died, 
tooi;  *^  ^^*®  ^®  ^^  fifty-nine.  He  had  lived  to  see  the  cotton  crop  of 
the  United  States  increased,  from  about  five  millions  of  pounds 
to  two  hundred  and  fifteen  millions,  and  the  exports  of  the  article  aug- 
mented from  less  than  half  a  million  pounds  to  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  pounds,  the  result  in  no  small  degree  of 
the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  planter  by  his  invention. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year  considerable  speculation  was  indulged 
in  the  exportation  of  cotton,  which,  during  the  year,  reached  the  large 
amount  of  563,129  bales,  176,500,000  pounds,  valued  at  $36,846,649, 
being  more  than  thirty-two  millions  of  pounds  in  excess  of  the  total  im- 
portations from  all  countries  into  Great  Britain.  The  average  price  was 
in  consequence  advanced  in  the  United  States  from  fifteen  in  the  last  year 
to  twenty-one  cents  in  the  present,  the  extreme  prices  of  Uplands  in 
Charleston  being  thirteen  and  a  half  to  thirty-two  cents  per  pound. 
Nothwithstanding  an  advance  in  the  price  in  England,  from  about  eight 
and  a  half  to  eleven  and  a  half  pence,  the  excessive  speculation  in- 
volved many  shippers  in  ultimate  loss,  the  average  price  having  declined 
to  eleven  cents  in  the  United  States,  and  to  nine  and  a  half  pence  in 
England  during  the  next  year.  The  amount  grown  this  year  in  the 
United  States  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  millions  of  pounds.  Some 
apprehension  was  felt  at  the  increased  importation  of  Egyptian  cottoa 
in  Enjjjland,  which,  commencing  in  1823  with  5,623  bales,  reached  thU 
year  to  111,023  bales,  but  immediately  fell  off  again  as  rapidly. 

The  caterpillar  or  cotton  moth,  which  had  only  occasionally  appeared 
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since  1804,  renewed  its  visits  in  South  Carolina  with  devastating  effects, 
and  daring  several  subsequent  years  continued  with  some  intermission  to 
lay  waste  the  cotton  fields. 

The  number  of  spindles  employed  in  cotton  factories  in  the  United 
States,  at  this  time,  was  800,000,  and  the  domestic  consumption  of  raw 
cotton  was  about  100,000  bales. 

Several  important  improvements  were  made  in  cotton  machinery  in 
England  this  year,  among  which  the  most  important  were  the  mule 
spinner,  patented  by  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Manchester,  M.  De  Jong's  self- 
acting  mule,  and  the  tube  frame,  introduced  from  America  by  J.  0. 
Dyer,  who  also  took  another  patent  for  wire  cards,  and  for  other  objects. 
In  and  around  Glasgow,  within  a  circuit  of  two  miles,  Meam  engines  of 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-three  horse  power  were  employed  in  spinning 
cotton,  and  the  number  of  factories  in  the  neighborhood  of  Manchester 
was  one  hundred  and  four ;  at  Preston,  forty ;  Stockport,  forty-seven, 
and  Staley  Bridge,  twenty-five. 

At  Colnmbiaville,  near  Hudson  City,  N.  Y.,  were  three  cotton  facto* 
ries,  employing  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  Two  of  them  made  aboat 
340,000  yards  of  cotton  shirtings  yearly,  worth  thirteen  cents,  a  yard, 
and  a  new  mill  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek  was  calculated  to  produce 
360,000  yards  of  a  finer  fabric,  worth  twenty-four  cents  a  yard.  The 
city  of  Hudson  was  the  third  town  in  the  state  in  regard  to  manufac- 
tures, and  in  1822  had  eight  factories,  employing  five  hundred  hands, 
and  working  364,300  pounds  of  wool  into  111,200  yards  of  cloth. 

Cutts,  or  Factory  island,  at  the  Falls  of  the  Saco  river,  in  Maine, 

Was  this  year  purchased  by  a  company,  principally  from  Boston,  for  the 

purpose  of  erecting  an  extensive  cotton  factory.     The  whole  cost  to  the 

company  was  $110,000,  to  which  was  added  $10,000,  for  a  considerable 

part  of  the  privileges  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  purchased  at  the 

same  time.     During  the  next  year  a  canal  was  cut  from  the  head  of  the 

Tails  to  the  mill  site,  and  a  factory  erected  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  long 

i3 V  forty-seven  wide,  seven  stories  high.     It  was  the  largest  factory  ever 

attempted  in  America,  and  was  calculated  to  operate  twelve  thousand 

55i>iiidles  and  three  hundred  looms.     The  machinery  was  completed  in 

^  830,  at  a  cost  of  $200,000,  but  the  whole  establishment  was  the  same 

year  burned  to  the  ground,  with  a  loss  to  the  company  of  all  the  stock. 

-Another  company  was  formed,  and  the  mill  was  rebuilt. 

The  Merrimac  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Lowell,  whose  mills,  since 
^^e  death  of  Mr.  Ezra  Worthcn,  in  the  last  year,  were  superintended  by 
barren  Colbum,  and  their  print  works  by  Allan  Pollock,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded next  year  by  John  D.  Prince,  of  Manchester,  England,  increased 
tbeir  capital  to  $1,200,000,  built  three  additional  mills,  and  made  their 
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first  dividend  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  share.  A  canal  company  was 
organized  by  the  stockholders,  to  which  was  transferred  all  the  snrpla? 
water  power,  and  the  price  for  a  mill  power,  with  a  suitable  quantity  of 
land,  and  the  privilege  of  drawing  twenty-five  cubic  feet  of  water  pel 
second,  on  a  fall  of  tliirty  feet,  equal  to  about  sixty  horse  power,  was 
fixed  at  $14,336,  of  which  $5,000  was  to  remain,  subject  to  an  annual 
rent  of  $300.  The  average  price  of  its  Prints,  at  this  time,  was  25.07 
cents  a  yard.  The  first  sale  was  made  this  year  to  the  Hamilton  Manu- 
facturing Company,  the  second  of  the  large  corporators  of  Lowell,  which 
was  chartered  this  year  with  a  capital  of  $600,000,  afterward  increased 
to  $1,200,000.  Mr.  Samuel  Batcheldcr,  of  New  Ipswich,  now  Treasurer 
of  the  York  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Saco,  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent, and  under  his  skillful  management  the  power  loom  was  first 
applied  to  the  weaving  of  twilled  and  fancy  goods,  with  great  success, 
dotton  Drills,  an  American  fabric,  which  soon  became  one  of  much  value 
in  the  export  trade,  were  first  made  in  this  establishment.  The  company 
established  print  works  in  1828,  under  Mr.  William  Spencer,  who  is 
6till  the  superintendent. 

.  The  Middlesex  Mechanics'  Association  of  Lowell  was  incorporated 
this  year,  and  now  owns  a  hall,  with  a  library  of  five  thousand  Yolumes, 
a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  paintings  of  Washington,  Webster, 
Kirk  Boot,  P.  T.  Jackson,  Abbott  Lawrence,  N.  Appleton,  and  John 
A.  Lowell. 

The  Pontoosuc  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts, 
was  chartered,  and  built  a  mill  this  year  for  the  manufacture  of  all  wool 
and  cotton  warp  broadcloths,  and  was  long  celebrated  for  them  awifacture 
of  a  superior  quality  of  drab  cloth  for  carriage  linings,  which  was  dis- 
tinguished for  its  purity  of  color  and  beauty  of  finish.  The  first  broad- 
cloth power  loom  in  Berkshire  county  was  set  up  this  year. 

Agreeably  to  a  proposition  made  at  a  meeting  of  manufacturers  in  Phil- 
adelphia, during  the  last  year,  an  exhibition  of  domestic  manufactures  was 
held  in  Washington  in  February  of  this  year,  for  which  purpose  Mr.  Little, 
superintendent  of  the  Capitol,  tendered  the  use  of  the  Rotunda.     Among 
the  articles  exhibited  were  cloths  from  the  factory  of  Mr.  Wells,  Steu- 
benville,  Ohio,  at  from  three  to  twelve  dollars  a  yard  ;  blankets,  much  ad- 
mired for  substance  and  fleecy  whiteness,  at  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  per 
pair,  by  Mr.  E.  Patterson,  of  the  District  of  Columbia ;  fine  flannels  by  Mr. 
Van  Croft,  on  the  Brandy  wine ;  specimens  of  flannel  and  grass  cloth 
from  New  Harmony,  Ind. ;  excellent  lace  bobbinet  and  thread  from 
Dean,  Walker  &  Co.,  Medway,   Mass. ;   coach  bindings  by  Catharine 
Gattie,  of   Baltimore ;  improved  hats  by  Mr.  Hamelin,  of  Baltimore, 
mode  of  Russia  cotton  duck,  and  varnished,  which  were  much  approTed 
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of  bj  the  Department  for  Seamen  ;  machine  cards  by  Mr.  McCoy,  of  Bal- 
timore ;  improved  saddles  by  Mr.  Prettyman,  of  Alexandria ;  oil  cloth 
by  Mr.  Macaaley,  of  Philadelphia,  in  great  yariety  of  patterns,  and  some 
of  the  finest  quality  for  taste  and  design,  and  beauty  of  execution  ;  stair 
carpets  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Baltimore ;  shovels  and  spades  by  Mr.  Harvie, 
of  Richmond,  Ya.,  of  the  finest  workmanship  and  material,  as  were  also 
the  axe  heads  from  Baltimore,  by  Mr.  Kinsey. 

Pittsburg  contained  at  this  time  seven  steam  rolling  mills  in  active 
operation,  making  bar  and  sheet  iron,  nails,  etc.,  and  one  of  them  in 
addition  axes,  scythes,  sickles,  shovels,  etc.     There  were  also  eight  air 
foondries  and  a  cupola  furnace,  making  stoves,  grates,  hollow  ware,  sad 
irons,  shafts  and  wheels  for  steam  machinery,  common  wagon  boxes, 
plough  castings,  and  other  articles,  from  a  quarter  pound  weight  to 
four  tons.     McClung's  ''  Pittsburg  foundry''  had  a  mill  for  boring  cylin- 
ders, turning  rolls  and  shafts,  grinding  sad  irons,  etc.     Metal  castings 
averaged  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  dollars  per  ton.     There  were  also 
six  steam  engine  factories,  some  of  which  built  six  engines  during  the 
season,  and  Mark  Stackhouse  constructed  one  of  one  hundred  horse 
power  for  the  Phoenix  Iron  Works,  near  Philadelphia.     Eichbaum's 
wire  factory  had  been  recently  put  in  operation  again,  with  an  engine 
of  ten  horse  power.     There  were  five  blast  furnaces  north  of  the  Alle- 
gheny river,  supplying  metal  to  Pittsburg,  viz. :  two  in  Batlcr  county, 
one  in  Armstrong,  one  in  Venango,  and  one  in  Crawford,  besides  seve- 
ral in  Fayette,  Westmoreland  and  Beaver  counties,  and  a  new  one  just 
erected  by  J.  W.  Biddle,  on  a  large  scale,  on  the  Kiskimenitas,  in  Arm- 
strong county.     There  were  nine  ptiper  mills  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
four  of  them  owned  in  Pittsburg,  besides  two  in  Jefferson  county,  Ohio; 
six  of  them  contained  two  vats  each,  and  one  three  vats,  with  water 
power.     Three  others  were  worked  by  steam,  one  having  three  vats  and 
a  twenty  horse  power  engine,  the  others  four  and  six  vats,  respectively, 
^rith  engines  of  thirty  horse  power.     The  product  of  all  the  mills  was 
estimated  at  $150,000,  and  the  rags  consumed,  at  $58,000  per  annum. 
Serea  glass  works,  including  that  established  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  at  Ge- 
neva, made  27,000  boxes  of  glass  annually,  valued  at  $135,000,  in  addi- 
tion to  $30,000  worth  of  white  and  flint  glass,  and  about  $100,000 
^orth  of  the  product  was  probably  exported.     Pittsburg  glass  under- 
sold the  imported  in  Eastern  cities,  and  received  the  premium  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  in  the  last  year,  over  numerous  specimens.    Within  the 
l«8t  three  years  twenty-one  steamboats,  whose  tonnage  was  3,120  tons, 
'fere  built  at  or  near  Pittsburg,  and  one  was  building  at  Brownsville  to 
draw  only  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  of  water,  with  her  engine  in. 
At  Walker's  boat  yard,  at  Elizabethtown,  a  keel  boat  was  launched 
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every  month  during  the  past  year,  worth,  on  an  average,  $275  mcIl' 
The  manufactures  of  Pittsburg,  during  this  year,  were  estimaied  it 
$2,500,000.  In  consequence  of  its  profitable  manufactnres,  Pittsbarg 
experienced  little  of  the  pecuniary  distress  which  this  year  visited  muj 
portions  of  the  country. 

The  Harmony  Society,  under  Mr.  George  Kapp,  having  returned  M 
Pennsylvania  from  Indiana,  commenced  operations  at  Kconomy,  eigfai* 
een  miles  below  PittslMirg,  in  Beaver  county,  where  they  built  a  hffge 
town — an  elegant  church,  a  large  cotton  and  woolen  factory,  store, 
tavern,  large  steam  mill,  a  brewery,  distillery,  tanyard,  and  other  work- 
shops. Tlieir  factories  and  workshops  were  warmed  by  mean:;  of  pipes 
connected  with  the  steam  engine,  and  in  other  respects  the  Society  were 
ready  to  adopt  the  latest  improvements.  They  purchased  annuallvfroB 
sixty  to  seventy  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  wool,  and  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  other  articles  for  manufacture  and  consamptioii, 
and  three  years  after  commenced  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silt 

The  completion  of  the  Eric  canal  opening  internal  commnnicatioB 
between  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  at  Buffalo,  and  the  Atlantic  OcetD. 
was  celebrated  on  the  2Cth  October,  at  Albany.  Cannon  were  fired 
along  the  whole  line,  and  a  flotilla  of  boats  conveyed  Governor  CliDton 
and  the  Commissioners  over  the  route  to  New  York,  where  the  first  boil 
arrived,  November  4th.     Its  cost  was  about  eight  millions  of  dollars. 

The  licensed  tonnage  of  all  the  lakes  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  con- 
sisted of  three  steamers  of  772  tons,  and  fifty-four  sailing  craft  of  167' 
tons,  making  an  aggregate  of  steam  and  sailing  tonnage  entering  the 
ports  of  Buffalo  of  only  2,449.  It  was  increased  in  the  next  fire  yean 
to  IC.oOO  tons,  or  113  per  cent.  In  the  United  States  nine  hundred  ud 
ninety-four  vessels,  including  thirty-five  steamers,  were  built  in  the  year, 
whose  tonnage  was  114,0'J7. 

The  Buffalo  Steam  Engine  '"'orks,  or  furnace,  was  incorporated  fw 
the  manufacture  of  steam  engines,  mill  gear,  and  other  castings. 

A  Ftnull  cupola  furnace,  the  first  in  the  city,  and  said  also  to  hiTe 
been  the  first  in  the  state,  was  erected  by  Mr.  William  A.  Wheeler, it 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  where  the  manufacture  of  tools  and  ma- 
chiiiery  has  since  become  extensive.  His  principal  business  was  td»- 
thine  castini^s,  and  ten  vears  after  he  is  said  to  have  made  the  first  hot 
air  furnaces,  for  warming  houses,  in  New  England.* 

(1)  Portfolio  for  Pcptember,  1S25.  (voL  2,  p.  58),  to  hare  been  inide,u  f**^ 

(2)  Tbc  firht  hcatiog  of  housGS  hy  flaes,  he  knowf,  in  hii  own  funily,  daring 
from  anthracite  furaaces,  is  stated  by  Pro-  laft  or  present  year.    A  large  boun 
feji|inr  Walter  R.  Joboion,  in  hia  American  heated  by  meant  of  a  furanM  in  the 
edition  of  Knapp'e  Chemical  Technology,  snrroanded  by  la  air  ehaabar  af 
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The  manufactare  of  paper,  by  the  FonrdriDier  machinerj,  commenced 
about  this  time  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  One  of  the  mills  of 
J.  &  J.  Gilpin,  in  Delaware,  where  machinery  was  first  employed  in  thif> 
country,  was  this  year  destroyed  by  fire.  The  paper  manufactor}'  of 
Messrs.  D.  &  J.  Ames,  at  Springfield,  was  said  to  be  the  most  extensive 
at  this  time  in  the  United  States,  employing  twelve  engines,  and  more 
than  one  hundred  females,  besides  the  usual  number  of  male  hands. 

A  Geological  reconnoisance  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  made 
during  the  last  year  by  Professor  Olmsted,  directed  public  attention  to 
the  gold-bearing  region  of  the  state,  which  he  estimated  to  embrace  an 
area  of  over  one  thousand  acres.  All  the  gold  obtained  in  the  state  up 
to  this  time  was  from  washings,  at  three  principal  localities.  But  gold 
having  about  this  time  been  found  in  place  by  M.  Barringer,  of  Mont- 
gomery county,  attention  was  thenceforward  directed  from  the  "  deposit 
mines"  to  the  "vein  mines."  The  first  native  gold  from  Anson  county 
was  this  year  coined  at  the  mint,  and  valuable  quartz  veins  were  soon 
after  found  in  Mechlenberg  county.^ 

Anthracite  coal  was  this  year  sent  to  market  from  the  Lehigh  mines 
in  Pennsylvania,  to  the  amount  of  28,396  tons,  and  6,500  tons  were 
sent  also  from  the  Schuylkill  region,  being  the  result  of  the  first  mining 
operations  in  the  latter  place.  The  whole  quantity  from  both  sections 
was  25,355  tons  in  excess  of  the  last  year's  product. 

The  first  successful  attempt  to  generate  steam,  with  anthracite  fuel, 
was  made  this  year  at  the  Phoenixville  Iron  works,  by  Messrs.  Jonah  and 
6.  Thompson,  of  Philadelphia,  who  completed  in  January  a  steam  en- 
gine for  their  Nail  works  on  French  creek,  in  wiiich  anthracite  was 
employed. 

Sewing  silk  and  raw  silk  were  produced  this  year  in  Windham  county, 
Connecticut,  to  the  value  of  $54,006,  being  double  the  quantity  pro- 
duced by  the  county  in  1810.  Sewing  silk  formed  a  part  of  the  circu- 
lating medium,  and  was  readily  exchanged  at  the  stores  for  other  arti- 
cles, the  buyer  giving  the  balance  in  silver  when  the  account  was  in 
favor  of  the  seller.  The  only  machines  used  were  the  common  domestic 
small  and  large  wheels.  Three  fourths  of  the  families  in  Mansfield 
were  engaged  in  raising  silk,  making  annually  from  five  to  ten,  twenty, 
and  fifty  pounds  in  a  family,  and  some  as  much  as  one  hundred  pounds  in 
a  season.     It  was  thought  that  three  or  four  tons  were  made  annually 

work,  whence  the  gueous  products  of  the  contributed  to  the  general  use  of  anthracite 

combustion  were  carried  through  the  build-  fuel  in  the  Atlantic  states. 

ing,  passing  through  cylindrical  drums  on  (1)  Whitney's    Metallic  Wealth   of    the 

tb«  first  and  third  floors,  and  out  at  the  top.  United  States. 

This  mode  of  warming  buildings  doubtless 
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in  the  town  and  yicinitj.  The  increased  attention  given  to  the  business 
in  that  place  directed  interest  in  other  parts  of  the  conntrj  to  the 
subject,  and  Congress,  on  the  29th  December,  adopted  the  following 
resolutions,  introduced  by  Mr.  Miner,  of  Pennsylvania. 

"  Besolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  be  instructed  to  in 
quire  whether  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the  breeding  of 
silk  worms  for  the  purpose  of  producing  silk,  be  a  subject  worthy  of 
legislative  attention  ;  and  should  they  think  it  to  be  so,  that  they  obtain 
such  information  as  may  be  in  their  power  respecting  the  kind  of  muU 
berry  tree  most  preferred,  the  best  soil,  climate  and  mode  of  cultivation, 
the  probable  value  of  the  culture,  taking  into  view  the  capital  employed, 
the  labor  and  the  product,  together  with  such  facts  and  opinions  as 
they  may  think  useful  and  proper. 

"  Besolvedf  That  the  same  Committee  inquire  whether  any  legislative 
provisions  are  necessary  to  promote  the  production  of  silk." 

The  report  was  made  in  May  following. 

Patents. — E.  Daggett,  and  T.   Kensett,  New  York,  Jan.  19,  for 
preserving  animal  substances;  T.  Rowell,  Hartford,  Vt.,  Feb.  10,  point- 
ing, splitting,  and  waxing  wooden  pegs ;  S.  H.  Weed,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  28,  making  brushes  and  brooms  of  grasses;  Lemoel  W. 
Wright,  Manchester,  England,  March  12,  improvement  in  machine  for 
making  pins.     This  machine  for  making  solid-headed  pins  was  patented 
in  England,  in  May,  1824,  by  Mr.  Wright,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire, 
who,  in  1826,  had    a  manufactory  in   operation   at  Lambeth,  which 
proved  ruinous  to  himself  and  partner.     The  same  machinery  was  set 
up  in  1832  or  '33,  at  Stroud,  in  Gloucestershire,  by  his  former  partner, 
and  the  Grst  solid-headed  pins  in  the  English  market  were  made  with  it. 
It  was  however  defective  in  forming  the  point.*   Isaac  Macauley,  Phil- 
adelphia, April  4,  improvement  in   making  oil  cloth — Mr.    Macauley 
had  carried  on  the  manufacture  for  many  years  in  Philadelphia,  and  was 
probably  the  first  in   this  country — Joseph  B.  Nones,  Philadelphia, 
April  28,  making  yellow  and  buff  nankeen  ;  Joseph  Grant,  Providence, 
April  28,  setting  up  liat   bodies  (first  patented,  1821).     A  large  steam 
factory  for  making  hat  bodies,  under  this  patent,  was  carried  on  in  Pitts- 
burg in  1837,  by  D.  P.  Ingersoll.     John  Giles,  Guilford,  Vt,  April  11, 
improvement  in  Desmond's  mode  of  obtaining  tannin ;  Daniel  Stans- 
bury,  Belleville,  N.  J.,  April  15,  furnaces  for  fossil  coal;  Oliver  Wood- 
ruff, New  York,  Nov.  Y,  and  John  L.  Sullivan,  New  York,  Nov.  26, 
furnaces  for  anthracite ;  Eli  Terry,  Plymouth,  Conn.,  May  18  and  Sept. 
9,  wooden-wheeled  thirty-hour  clocks;    Josiah  Durden,  Washington, 
Ala.,  June  25,  water  power  cotton  press;  Lewis  Lyssard,  Halifax,  N.  C, 

(1)  Newton's  London  Joanal,  toI.  ft.    Ure's  Dlctionarj. 
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Sept  28,  machine  for  packing  cotton ;  J.  N.  Gordon,  Plymouth,  N.  C, 
Oct  8,  improvement  in  machine  for  pressing  cotton ;  J.  P.  Bakewell, 
Pittfiborg,  Pa.,  Sept.  9,  improyement  in  making  glass  furniture  knobs. 

Considerable  interest  was  about  this  time  excited  in  Europe  by  the 
experiments  of  Jacob  Perkins,  with  steam  artillery,  exhibited  for  seve- 
ral years  at  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  in  London.  In  his  exhibitions  before 
the  Duke  qf  Wellington  and  eminent  engineers,  iron  targets  were  shat- 
tered to  atoms  at  thirty-five  yards,  and  afterward  the  balls  were  shot 
through  eleven  one-inch  planks  of  the  hardest  deal,  placed  in  a  line  at  a 
distance  from  each  other,  and  balls  were  discharged  at  the  rate  of  one  thou- 
sand per  minnte^^  Experiments  were  also  made  at  Greenwich,  before 
Prince  Polignac  and  French  engineers,  but  the  engineers  of  both  nations 
regarded  the  steam  gun  as  practically  useless,  although  displaying  ex- 
traordinary ingenuity  in  the  inventor. 

With  the  commencement  of  this  year,  the  Franklin  Institute,  in  Phila- 
delphia, wJiich  already  numbered  about  one  thousand  members,  issued 
_      the  first  number  of  the  Franklin  Journal,  now  the  oldest  period! 
*"'*^   cal  in  the  United  States  devoted  to  the  mechanical  and  manufac- 
turing arts,  and  containing  for  many  years  the  only  record  of  American 
Patents  as  they  were  issued.     It  was  published  in  monthly  numbers  at 
five  dollars  a  year,  and  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  a  valuable  and 
leading  repository  of  original  and  selected  papers,  theoretical  anel  practi- 
cal, in  mechanics  and  the  useful  arts,  being  held  in  deserved  esteem  as  well 
In  foreign  countries  as  in  the  United  States.     The  several  series  of  the 
"vrork  up  to  the  close  of  1860,  comprise  about  seventy  volumes  of  well 
cligested  matter  relating  to  the  progress  of  mechanical  science  in  Europe 
and  America. 

The  Maryland  Institute,  formed  during  the  Inst  year  at  Baltimore, 

through  the  exertions  of  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe  and  others,  for  the  benefit 

of  the  mechanical  and  laboring  classes,  was  incorporated  in  the  course 

of  the  present  year,  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland.     It  continued  in 

s^fccessful  operation  until  1835,  when  the  library,  apparatus,  and  other 

property,  were  destroyed  by  the  burning  of  the  Atlicna)um  building,  and 

the  Society  disbanded.     In  1848  the  new  society  was  organized,  and  the 

present  Institute  was  incorporated  in  1850. 

On  the  3d  March,  the  New  England  Society,  for  the  Promotion  of 

(1)  "Five  hnDdred  balls  per  minnte,  shot, 

Onr  foes  in  fight  must  kick  the  beam ; 
Let  Perkins  only  boil  his  pot, 
And  he'll  destroy  them  all  by  steam." 

"  Stbam,  a  Pokm,"  in  the  London  Mirror,  February,  1825. 
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Manafactares  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  organized  in  the  last  year,  hj 
citizens  of  Boston,  who  were  desirous  to  promote  American  Industry 
and  talent  wherever  found,  received  a  charter  from  the  General  Assembly 
of  Massachusetts.  It  was  empowered  to  hold  public  exhibitions  of  the 
products  of  American  industry,  and  to  award  premiums  for  new  and 
useful  inventions,  and  for  the  best  specimens  of  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
of  manufacturers  and  mechanics.  All  goods  sold  under  its  direction  at 
the  regular  semi-annual  sales,  which  were  held  in  the  Spring  and  Fall, 
were,  by  the  act  of  incorporation,  exempted  from  the  auction  duty,  and 
an  ordinance  of  the  City  Council  granted  the  use  of  the  halls  over  the 
Faneuil  Hall  Market,  for  the  Society's  fairs,  free  of  expense.  The  first 
public  sale  was  commenced  on  12th  September,  and  the  amount  received 
from  the  first  five  sales  was  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars.  An  exhibi- 
tion was  also  held  in  October  of  this  year,  when  fifteen  medals  were 
awarded,  and  twenty  the  next.  A  standing  committee  awarded  pre- 
miums for  new  inventions,  machinery,  and  experiments  in  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy,  tending  to  advance  improvements  in  the  arts.  The 
common  premium  was  an  elegant  silver  medal,  struck  from  highly 
finished  dies,  made  by  Mr.  Gobrecht,  an  eminent  artist  of  Philadelphia. 
The  payment  of  two  dollars  admitted  to  annual,  and  twenty-five  dollars 
to  life  membership.  The  Society  exerted  a  favorable  influence  upon  the 
progress  of  useful  arts  in  their  vicinity.* 

In  December,  an  association  called  the  "  Pennsylvania  Society,  for  the 
Promotion  of  Manufactures  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  was  formed  at 
Philadelphia,"  a  principal  object  being  the  spread  of  information  on  the 
subject  of  legislative  protection. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Internal  Improvement,  January  10th,  stated  that  there  were  thirty-five 
salt  works  upon  the  Connemaugh  and  Kiskiminetas,  three  upon  the 
Alleghany,  and  many  others  in  course  of  preparation  upon  these  waters, 
one  of  them  expected  to  yield  fifteen  hundred  bushels  daily.  The  wells 
were  sunk  from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  deep.  The  increase  of  th« 
manufacture  had  been  rapid  beyond  example,  and  improved  transporta- 
tion would  enable  the  manufacturers  to  supply  the  middle  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  state,  with  salt  cheaper  than  tlie  foreign.  A  steady  market, 
it  was  believed,  would  insure  750,000  bushels  per  annum,  or  with  the 
new  well  1,200,000  bushels.  The  quality  of  the  Pennsylvania  salt  was 
excellent,  and  daily  improving.  Its  price  was  twenty  to  twenty-five 
cents  per  bushel  at  the  works,  and  on  the  river  had  been  sold  as  low  as 
twelve  and-a-half  cents.     Its  price  in  the  middle  counties  wuis  one  dollar 

(1)  Bowen's  Pictare  of  Boatoo,  p.  60. 
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10  one  dollar  tweDtj-five,  aod  the  ayerage  qaanUty  used  there  was  esti- 
mated at  half  a  bashel  for  each  persou.  If  a  canal  were  cat,  the  salt 
makers  woald  contract  to  deliver  the  best  salt  at  forty  cents  a  bashel  in 
Harrisbarg. 

The  Now  York  Salines  produced,  in  the  last  year,  only  736,632 
bashels,  against  820,926  in  1825,  but  in  the  following  year  yielded 
1,104,542. 

The  quantity  of  Salt  made  in  the  United  States  during  the  year,  as  . 
stated  in  documents  laid  before  the  United  States  Senate,  relative  to 
the  repeal  of  the  duties,  amounted  to  4,113,000.  The  quantity  im- 
ported for  the  year,  ending  30th  September,  was  4,564,720,  whereof 
30,680  bushels  were  reshipped.  The  duties  collected  on  the  importation 
were  $912,944.  The  price  of  Turks  Island  salt,  in  Xew  York,  was  forty- 
nine  to  fifty  cents.  It  cost  in  the  British  West  Indies  about  eleven 
cents  a  bashel. 

Huntingdon  county,  in  Pennsylvania,  contained  at  this  time  eight 
fnmaces  and  ten  forges,  one  paper  mill,  three  powder  mills,  one  hemp 
mill,  one  slitting  and  rolling  mill,  and  one  nail  factory,  in  addition  to 
grist  and  saw  mills,  distilleries,  etc.,  etc.  The  rolling  mill  and  nail 
works  belonged  to  the  extensive  Tyrone  works  of  Gloninger,  Anshultz 
&Co. 

Mr.  Marcus  Bull,  on  the  7th  April,  read  before  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  a  memoir  on  Fuel,  containing  the  result  of  his  careful 
analysis  and  experiments  upon  the  relative  heating  power,  and  other 
properties  of  different  species  of  American  woods.  The  practical  value 
of  his  researches,  extending  altogether  to  forty-six  different  species,  has 
been  highly  appreciated  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

In  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  December  29th,  Mr. 
Van  Rensselaer,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  on  the  2d  May, 
presented  a  report  on  the  expediency  of  encouraging,  by  legislative 
measures,  the  planting  of  mulberry  trees,  and  the  breeding  of  silk 
worms  for  the  production  of  Silk.  The  committee  stated  that  mul- 
berry trees  were  indigenous  in  the  United  States,  and  that  silk  could  bo 
iraised  with  facility.  Measures  had  been  recently  adopted  at  Savannah 
to  renew  the  culture,  which  had  been  suspended  by  the  Revolution. 
Considerable  sewing  silk  was  at  this  time  made  in  Kentucky,  and  the 
business  was  prosperous  in  Connecticut.  The  total  value  of  silks  im- 
ported in  the  five  years,  from  1821  to  1825,  inclusive,  was  $35,156,494, 
cf  which  $7,968,011,  was  exported.  The  exportation  of  breadstuffs, 
00  the  other  hand,  had  fallen  off  from  $20,374,000,  in  1817,  to 
$5,417,997,  in  1825,  in  which  year  the  silk  imported  reached  the  value 
of  ten  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars !     The  committee  submitted  a 
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resolatioD,  which  was  adopted  on  the  Uth,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  cause  to  be  prepared,  and  laid  before  the  House,  early  in  the 
next  session,  '*  a  well  digested  manual  on  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  silk."  The  report  of  the  Secretary,  the  late  Kichard  Kush,  was  made 
in  February,  1828,  and  six  thousand  copies  of  the  report  and  manual 
were  printed.  This,  with  other  measures  soon  after  adopted  by  Congress 
for  circulating  information  on  the  subject,  first  directed  public  attention 
strongly  to  the  silk  culture  in  the  United  States,  which,  for  sereral  years, 
was  prosecuted  with  au  enthusiasm  probably  unequalled  in  our  indnstrial 
history,  and  which  proved  ultimately  injurious  to  the  object  it  was  de- 
signed to  promote.  In  the  course  of  this  year.  Dr.  James  Mease  of 
Philadelphia,  to  whom  the  preparation  of  the  manual  was  intrusted  by  the 
Secretary,  imported  from  Genoa  the  first  Piedmontese  silk  reel  for  winding 
silk  from  the  cocoons.  It  answered  well,  and  the  manufacture  was  com* 
menced  in  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  Tees  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Pomeroy.  During  this 
year  or  the  following  spring,  the  first  specimen  of  the  Morns  MuHicaulis,  or 
Mulberry  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  was  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  Tarascon,  near  Marseilles,  where  it  cost  five  francs,  indicating  the 
high  value  placed  upon  it  even  there.  The  plant — which  had  been  first 
introduced  into  France  in  1821  from  Manilla,  by  Mr.  Perottet,  who  gave 
it  its  botanical  name — was  planted  in  the  Linnean  Botanic  Garden  of 
William  Smith  &  Sons,  commenced  in  1750,  at  Flushing,  on  Long 
Island,  by  a  descendant  of  Governor  Thomas  Prince  of  Plymouth.  Its 
qualities,  however,  first  became  known  in  1829,  through  Mr.  Gideon  B. 
Smith,  of  Baltimore,  and  Dr.  Pascalis,  of  New  York,  who  wrote  on  the 
subject.  SHk  worms  were  this  year  reared  in  Massachusetts  by  Mr.  Cobb, 
who  soon  after  called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  subject,  and 
prepared,  under  its  authority,  a  manual  on  the  mulberry  tree  and  silk 
culture. 

The  number  of  distinct  factory  buildings  devoted  to  the  cotton  mann* 
facture  in  New  England,  was  estimated  at  four  hundred,  averaging 
seven  hundred  spindles  each,  or  280,000  in  all.  The  new  ones  were  very 
large,  the  old  ones  quite  small.  Each  spindle  was  estimated  to  consume 
about  one  half  pound  of  cotton  daily,  or  140  pounds  per  annum,  which 
for  280  work-days,  gave  about  39,200,000  pounds,  or  98,000  bales,  as  the 
annual  consumption.  About  one  third  of  the  buildings  employed  power 
looms,  one  third  hand  looms,  and  the  others  spun  yarn  and  twist  for  the 
Middle  and  Western  States,  where,  as  in  Philadelphia,  it  was  woven  by 
hand  under  contract  or  in  families.  The  factories  were  distributed  about 
as  follows:  in  Massachusetts,  135;  Rhode  Island,  110;  Connecticat, 
eighty ;  New  Hampshire,  fifty  ;  Maine,  fifteen ;  Vermont,  ten.  The  larger 
manafacturing  villages,  where  much  capital  was  employed,  were  the  follow- 
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ing,  in  the  order  of  their  size,  viz. :  Chelmsford  (Lowell),  Mass. ;  Somers* 
worth,  Dover,  and  Dunstable,  N.  H. ;  Pawtucket,  K.  I. ;  Fall  Biver, 
Masa. ;  Blackstone,  Mass. ;  Slatersyille,  R.  I. ;  Taunton,  Mass. ;  Paw- 
tnxet,  Kent  county,  K  I. ;  Ware  and  Waltham,  Mass. ;  New  Ipswich, 
and  New  Market,  N.  H. ;  Springfield  and  Lancaster,  Mass. ;  Norwich, 
ConiL  Large  companies  were  forming  at  Saco,  Maine ;  and  Hayerhill, 
Mass.  Calico  printing  was  caiTied  on  at  Chelmsford,  Taunton,  and 
Pawtucket,  and  thej  were  preparing  to  print  at  Ware,  Danstable, 
Somersworth,  Dover,  and  elsewhere.  They  already  printed  in  New 
England  sixty  thousand  yards  a  week.  One  third  of  all  the  mills  in  New 
England,  including  all  the  new  ones,  had  their  machinery  from  the  best 
models  used  in  England.  The  new  establishments  had  several  inventions 
of  their  own,  which  saved  one  third  the  work  in  some  processes,  and 
which  were  not  yet  used  in  England.  The  number  of  cotton  factories  in 
all  the  other  States,  was  estimated  at  275,  of  the  same  average  size, 
which  wonld  make  the  total  consumption  of  cotton,  150,000  bales  per 

■ 

annum. 

The  price  of  Cotton  Machinery  in  the  United  States,  which  in  1810 
was  three  to  four  hundred  times  as  much  as  in  England,  and  in  1820 
was  about  double,  amounted  on  an  average  at  this  time  to  about  fourteen 
dollars  per  spindle,  with  the  appurtenances,  or  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent, 
more  than  in  England.  Spindles  of  the  throstle  kind  were  made  for 
about  eight  dollars  each,  those  of  the  mule  kind  for  less.^ 

The  Hudson  Calico  Print  Works,  at  Columbiaville  or  Stockport,  five 
miles  above  Hudson  city,  N.  Y.,  were  established  this  year  on  a  small 
scale,  by  Joseph  and  Benjamin  Marshall.  One  printing  machine,  a  small 
dye-house  and  bleachery,  sufficient  to  print  about  three  hundred  yards 
daily,  were  increased  in  1828,  by  the  importation  ft'ora  England  of  three 
more  printing  machines,  with  steam  dyeing  appurtenances,  etc.  ;  and  in 
1836  the  print  works  of  Marshall,  Corville  &  Taylor,  employed  250 
hands,  and  printed  on  an  average  eighteen  thousand  yards  daily,  or 
5,400,000  yards  annually,  worth  eighteen  cents  a  yard,  of  good  perma- 
nent madder  colors.  Their  madder  dye-house,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
gix  by  fifty  feet,  was  probably  the  largest  ever  built  for  that  purpose. 

The  Cohoes  Company,  of  New  York,  was  incorporated  in  March,  with 
a  capital  of  $250,000,  afterwards  increased  to  $500,000,  to  improve  the 
immense  water-power  at  the  Falls  of  the  Mohawk,  on  the  Erie  canal, 
eight  miles  north  of  Albany.  They  built  a  dam  and  canals,  which  made 
the  whole  fall  of  103  feet  available  for  mill  sites  five  times  at  five  dif- 
ferent levels/*  which  have  since  been  occupied  by  extensive  cotton,  iron, 

(1)  Report  of  Secretary  Woodbnrj.  • 
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and  other  manufactares,  to  the  yalae  now  of   oearlj  two  millioDB 

annuallj. 

In  the  retnrns  for  this  year,  the  valaes  of  domestic  cotton  goods  ex- 
ported are  given  for  the  first  time,  and  were  as  follows,  tiz.  :  white  piece 
goods,  $821,629;  printed  goods,  $68,884;  Nankeen,  $8,903;  twist, 
yarn,  etc.,  $11,135;  all  others,  $221,574;  total,  $1,138,125.  Of  the 
white  goods,  the  value  of  $671,266  was  sent  to  South  America^  Central 
America  and  Mexico. 

The  manufacture  of  Cotton  Bagging  was  at  this  time  attempted  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  by  a  Mr.  Allen,  who  received  a  contract  from  some  gentle- 
man of  lluutsville,  for  twenty-five  thousand  yards.  Mr.  Rapp,  of  Economy, 
Pennsylvania,  also  received  a  commission  from  Adams  county,  Missis- 
sippi, for  twenty  thousand  yards,  at  twenty-three  cents  a  yard.  Preminms 
were  offered  in  the  same  county,  for  cotton  cordage,  cotton  bagging, 
blankets,  and  negro  slothing.  The  large  factories  of  hempen  bagging 
at  Lexington,  Paris,  Danville,  Shelbyville,  and  other  towns  in  Kentucky, 
almost  exclusively  employed  negro  operatives,  few  others  being  seen, 
except  managers  and  machinists. 

Tlie  manufacturing  establishments  of  Cincinnati,  which  had  greatly 
increased  within  two  years,  embraced  five  steam  engine  and  finishing 
shops,  with  126  hands ;  four  iron  foundries,  fifty-four  hands;  eleven  soap 
and  candle  factories,  forty-eight  hands  (making  451,000  pounds  of  soap 
and  332,000  pounds  of  candles);  ten  tanner  and  currier  shops,  sixty-six 
hands ;  thirteen  cabinet  furniture  shops,  104  hands ;  four  rope  walks, 
thirty-one  hands ;  two  breweries,  eighteen  hands ;  seven  hatters'  shops, 
ninety-five  hands ;  twenty-nine  boot  and  shoe  shops,  257  hands ;  two 
wall  paper  factories,  nine  hands  ;  six  chair  factories,  thirty-eight  hands; 
one  type  foundry,  twenty- tliree  hands ;  one  clock  factory,  eighteen 
hands ;  three  plough  factories,  eleven  hands,  two  woolen  and  cotton 
factories,  six  hands  ;  two  cab  factories,  six  hands ;  one  chemical  labora- 
tory ;  one  paper  mill,  forty  hands ;  fourteen  brickyards,  210  bands 
(10,000,000  of  bricks);  one  white  lead  factory,  eight  hands;  three 
steamboat  yards,  two  hundred  hands ;  nine  printing  establishments,  and 
numerous  other  factories  and  machine  shops,  whose  aggregate  manufac- 
tures amounted  to  the  value  of  $1,850,000. 

The  Priniing-ofiBces  issued  during  the  year,  in  addition  to  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  newspapers,  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  pamphlets,  almanacs,  school  and  other  books,  etc. 
The  whole  number  of  steamboats  that  had  been  built  there  since  1816, 
was  fifty-seven,  whose  total  tonnage  was  10,647  tons,  of  which  seventeen 
boats,  with  a  tonnage  of  3,139,  were  constructed  the  present  year. 
There  were,  at  this  time,  143  steamboats,  carrying  about  twenty-four 
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tboasand  tous,  ranning  upon  the  western  waters.  Of  these,  forty-eight 
were  built  at  Cincinnati,  thirty-five  at  Pittsbnrg,  ton  at  New  Albany, 
seven  at  Marietta,  five  at  Louisville,  four  at  New  York,  and  the  others 
at  different  places  on  the  Ohio,  the  engines  for  which  were  nearly  all 
furnished  by  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg.  The  imports  of  Cincinnati  for 
the  year,  amounted  to  $2,528,590,  and  the  exports  to  $1,063,560.^ 

The  first  Railroad  constructed  in  America,  was  built  this  year  from 
the  granite  quarries  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  to  tide  water  on  the  Neponset 
river,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  having  a  single  track  and  one  inclined 
plane  275  feet  in  length.  Pine  rails  were  laid  and  covered  with  oaken 
rails,  and  these  with  iron  plates  three  eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  It  was 
used  only  for  transportation  of  granite.  On  the  8th  January  following, 
the  Manch  Chunk  railroad,  nine  miles  in  length;  for  the  transportation 
of  coal  from  the  Summit  mines  to  the  landing  on  the  Lehigh,  was  com- 
menced and  finished  in  about  three  months  at  a  cost  of  $3,500  per 
mile.  Both  roads  went  into  operation  in  1827,  and  were  the  commence- 
ment of  railroad  enterprises  in  the  United  States.  The  Hudson  and 
Mohawk  railroad,  between  Albany  and  Schenectady,  was  also  chartered 
this  year,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  February  of  the  next 
year.* 

A#Electric  Telegraph  was  erected  on  Long  Island,  in  New  York,  by 
Mr.  Harrison  Gray  Dyer,  who  used  frictional  electricity  and  dyed  marks 
on  chemically  prepared  paper,  by  means  of  electric  sparks. 

Patent  or  Japanned  Leather,  was  about  this  time  made  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  by  Mr.  Seth  Boyden,  an  ingenious  citizen,  who  obtained  letters 
patent  for  several  improvements  in  manufactures.  He  erected  a  factory 
for  making  Patent  leather,  which  he  was  probably  the  first  in  the  United 
States  to  make.  Mr.  David  Crockett  commenced  the  business  a  few 
years  after. 

The  first  manufacture  of  Palm  Leaf  Hats  in  this  country,  was  com- 
menced this  year  in  Massachusetts.  The  material  was  imported  from 
Cuba  and  was  made  up  chiefly  by  young  girls.  The  manufacture  in 
1831,  reached  the  number  of  two  millions,  nearly  one  half  of  which  were 
made  in  Worcester  county.  They  are  still  somewhat  extensively  made 
in  Shutesbury  and  many  other  towns,  and  form  a  large  item  in  the  export 
trade  of  Boston. 

The  manufacture  of  Axes  and  other  edge  tools,  was  commenced  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  by  the  brothers  Collins,  under  the  style  of  **  Collins 

(1)  Drake  and  Mansfield'a  "  Cinoinnati  in  1825,  wns  the  first  passenjrer  rnilroad  crer 
1S2V'  6^-<S6.  74-76.  built  to  tho  extent  of  tweDtj-five  mile*.     It 

(2)  The  Stockton  and  Darlington  Rail-  used  edge  rails,  and  employed  locomotires, 
ro*d  in  England,  opened  on  26th  September,  stationary  engines  and  hones. 
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i^  Ca,"  soil  reuined  oa  their  celebrmted  vare&      Thej   were  th« 

first  to  sapplj  the  nu»ec&  of  ihLi  coanirj  with  cast  steel  axes^  readj 
groand  for  oie.  The  manafai'torr  was  moq  after  remored  to  iu  preaeot 
localitT.  ca  the  FarmiiLctoa  rlr^r,  where  it  has  siiice  beeo  carried  ob 
extensiT^Ij.  under  a  coaner.  bj  the  "  CoHios  Companj,''  with  labor* 
•aTiQ^  mdoaiiLerT^  mach  of  which  was  inTented,  patented  and  constmcted, 
bj  taeniielfe^  Their  ax^  sooa  altogether  saperseded  the  foreigD 
article. 

At  the  Exhibiuoa  oc  the  Franklin  Institnte  this  rear,  there  was  a  pair 
of  scissors*  of  Philadelphia  maaaractare^  which  weighed  onlj  one  fifth 
of  a  sraia.  showi:i:r  the  im  pro  red  dexteritr  of  her  mechanics.  A  Lact 
dre$s  w;is  m^e  in  Pawtuckec.  R.  L .  which  took  there  a  premiam  of  ten 
dollars,  aad  was  afterwards  pcrchased  bj  the  President  of  the  United 
Sta:es«  showic^  the  prjgrvss  of  the  liner  ciana!act(ires. 

The  total  capital  eziplojed  in  man q:ai' tores  was  estimated  at 
|15o,500.000.  of  whioli,  $30.0v0.000  was  giren  to  Penn$vlTani% 
|3>.000.000  to  New  York,  and  $26^000.000  to  ^ossachnsetts.  It 
included  every  species  of  manure txtre^  except  food,  in  which  the  capital 
was  estima:ed  a:  |iOO. 000.000. 

At  Middle: own.  Coco.,  where  Swords  of  fine  qaallcj  had  been  made 
tor  man  T  rears,  Mr.  Nathan  S:ar  made  several^  considered  almost  Vqoal 
in  temper  to  the  famoos  *'  Damascus  Blades^**  They  were  presented  to 
Generals  Jackson.  Gaines.  Johnson,  and  Commodore  HilL 

Patext& — I>avLd  H.  Mdson.  Philadelphia*  January  2<5.  ornamental 
roliS  and  scamps  for  bookbinders :  John  S.  Gastin,  Xew  York,  February 
i3,  power  loom  for  we;iTin  •  wire  ;  Paniel  Treadwell,  Bosion,  March  2, 
power  priniinir  press — :his  press  was  aboat  this  time  in  operation  in  the 
office  of  the  **  Xadonal  Inteuijjenoer,"  and  was  considered  by  the  pro- 
prietors. Messrs.  Gales  «t  Seaton.  one  of  the  nios:  valuable  discoTeriea 
ever  conferred  upon  the  art.  I:  was  said  to  le  the  only  press  on  the 
oyllndrical  principle,  adapted  to  book  printinj:.  which  i:  executed  in  the 
mos:  beautiful  manner.  Win.  II  >yt,  Brookville.  Indiana.  March  3,  cast- 
steel  trianirular  beils ;  Jessie  Pelavo.  New  York.  M;irch  T.  wrought  iron 
dre proof  chests ;  E.  Nott.  Scheuecce^ly.  N.  Y..  tiiree  patents,  March 
33,  June  21.  and  Dececil^er  i.'),  for  the  eToIu:ioQ  acd  management  of 
heat,  which  was  the  su'r<ecc  of  tire  su-'^eqi;cut  patents  by  the  same 
pers*.^n,  and  covered  the  construction  of  Nott's  highly  popular  and 
beautiful  stores.  Benjamin  Bull,  New  York.  June  £l\  machine  for 
weiirhino:  canal  boats;  W.  Hunt  *fc  W.  Goskins.  Martinsburji,  N.  Y., 
Jane  22.  machine  tor  splnnit:^:  dax  and  hetnp.  This  machine,  inrentcd 
by  the  late  Walter  Hunt,  whose  patented  and  ether  inventions  and  im* 
proTements  were  rerr  numeroos^  was  the  resul:  of  numerous  experimenta 
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made  to  revolutionize  the  flax  manafacture,  as  that  of  cotton  had. been 
bj  labor-saving  machinery,  and  came  nearest  to  the  object  of  any  intro- 
daced  up  to  that  time.  John  M.  Brookings,  Wiscasset,  Maine,  June 
23,  and  several  others,  machines  for  moulding  and  pressing  bricks ; 
Henry  Bostwick,  New  York,  August  2,  representing  genealogy  and 
chronology  by  lines ;  Joseph  Eve,  London,  England,  August  16,  im- 
provement in  steam  engines.  Eve's  steam  engine,  for  which  he  obtained 
a  patent  in  1818,  while  a  resident  of  Georgia,  excited  considerable  inter- 
est in  England  for  its  novelty,  having  no  parts  in  common  with  ordinary 
engines,  '*  no  cylinder,  piston,  valve  cock,  fly  wheel,  crank,  condenser,  or 
reciprocating  parts  whatever.''  It  was  rotary  and  high  pressure,  and 
was  impelled  by  the  direct  impulse  of  the  steam  acting  on  surfaces 
at  right  angles  with  the  motion,  securing  its  whole  power  under 
favorable  circumstances.  D.  Collings  &  J.  D.  Galnp,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa., 
October  12,  generating  steam  by  Anthracite ;  Wm.  G.  Berry,  and  J.  T. 
Osborn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  November  26,  a  locomotive  steam  saw  mill ; 
Isaiah  Lukens,  Philadelphia,  December  30,  improvement  in  the  lithon- 
tripter.  A  patent  was  granted  in  England  on  15th  September,  1825, 
to  Mr.  Lukens,  machinist,  of  Adams  street,  Adelphia,  County  of  Mid- 
dlesex, "for  his  new  invented  surgical  instrument,  for  destroying  the 
stone  in  the  bladder  without  cutting,  which  he  denominates  lithon- 
tript^r."  This  valuable  surgical  instrument  appears  to  have  been  the 
invention  of  an  American. 

* 

In  the  expectation  that  a  permanent  system  of  adequate  protection  to 
<iomestic  industry,  would  be  engrafted  upon  the  national  policy,  and  in 
-■QO»y  consequence  of  the  tariff  of  1824,  which  raised  the  duties  upon 
""^  woolen  goods  from  twenty-five  up  to  thirty-three  and  one  third 
^er  cent.,  a  large  amount  of  capital  had,  during  a  number  of  years  past, 
een  attracted  to  the  Woolen  Manufacture.  Enterprise  had  been  still 
arther  invited  into  that  and  other  branches  of  manufacture  on  account 
f  the  depressed  state  of  the  foreign  commerce,  and  of  agriculture 
esalting  from  the  low  price  of  American  staples  in  the  markets  of 
nrope,  to  which  may  also  be  added  a  general  improvement  in  the 
Rnaucial  condition  of  the  world.  The  augmentation  of  the  duty  o^ 
^wported  woolens,  was,  however,  immediately  followed  in  Great  Britain 
^y  a  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  foreign  wool  from  six  pence  to  one 
penny  per  pound  (and  soon  after  to  one  halfpenny),  for  the  ackno wi- 
nged purpose  of  enabling  the  British  woolen  manufacturer  to  send  his 
^oods  into  the  IJnited  States  at  a  reduced  cost.  As  a  consequence  of 
tlie  combined  foreign  and  domestic  competition,  increased  in  the  former 
case  by  the  great  improvements  in  machinery,  the  low  price  of  wool  in 
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Europe,  and  the  reTokioD  of  1825,  which  stimulated  the  exportation  of 
wooleDs,  under  the  various  devices  employed  for  evading  the  duties  and 
breaking  down  the  American  manufacturer,  the  wooleu  interests  at  this 
time,  as  well  as  the  agricultural  branches  connected  with  them,  found 
themselves  suffering  under  the  severest  depression  and  unable  to  struggle 
with  the  various  adverse  influences  by  which  thej  were  surrounded.    The 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  woolen  manufactures,  had  increased  since 
the  peace,  from  ten  millions  to  fifty  millions  of  dollars  in  the  present 
year.     A  corresponding  increase  had  taken  place  in  the  number  of  sheep 
raised,  and  in  the  production  of  wool,  which  found  a  ready  sale  so  long 
as  the  manufacturer  was  prosperous.     But  by  the  ruin  of  the  woolen 
manufacturer,  or  the  suspension  of  the  mills,  which  at  this  time  threat- 
ened to  become  general,  the  farmer  found  himself  without  a  domestic 
market  for  his  wool  or  his  breadstuffs,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  de- 
prived of  a  foreign  market  for  his  products.     Numerous  memorials  were 
in  consequence  sent  up  to  the  nineteenth  Congress,  at  its  second  session, 
from  the  manufacturers  and  farmers  of  different  sections  of  the  Union, 
asking  its  interposition  to  save  those  valuable  interests  from  total  over- 
throw, and  to  raise  up  a  domestic  market  for  the  perishing  and  un- 
salable production  of  the  soil,  by  a  revision  of  the  tariff.     With  a  view 
of  securing  to  the  manufacturer  of  Woolens,  and  to  the  country,  the 
benefits  intended  by  the  act  of  1824,  and  which  had  accrued  both  to  the 
manufacturer  and  consumer  of  coarse  cottons,  under  the  minimum  duties 
of  1816,  whereby  foreign  low-priced  cottons  were  wholly  excluded,  and 
a  greatly  superior  article  was  supplied  by  our  manufacturers  at  about 
one   half  the  former  price,  Mr.  Mallory  of  Vermont,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manufactures,  reported  on  the  10th  January,  a  bill  having 
especial  reference  to  the  protection  of  that  branch.     The  bill  left  the 
rate   of  duties  unchanged  on  woolen  manufactures,  but  all  manufac- 
tures of  wool,  except  worsted  stuff  goods  and  blankets,  whose  actual 
value  at  the  place  whence  imported  was  less  than  forty  cents,  between  forty 
cents  and  $2.50,  or  between  $2.50  and  $4  per  square  yard  respectively, 
were  to  be  deemed  and  taken  to  have  cost  those  prices.     All  unmanu- 
factured wool  then  chargeable  with  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
was  to  pay  thirty-five  per  cent,  during  the  first  year,  and  after  1st  June, 
182T,  forty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  with   a  minimum  valuation  of  forty 
cents  per  pound  on  wool  costing  between  ten  and  forty  cents.     Having 
been  taken  up  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  lYth  January,  Mr.  Mallory 
advocated  its  passage  as  alike  demanded  by  the  prostrate  condition  of 
the  manufacture  and  as  a  benefit  to  the  agricultural  interests.     He  esti- 
mated the  capital  employed  in  the  woolen  branch  to  be  at  least  forty 
millions,  giving  employment  to  sixty  thousand  persons,  and  the  capital 
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-deToted  to  wool  growing  at  as  mach  more.  The  number  of  sheep  was 
estimated  at  fifteen  to  sixteen  millions.  The  principal  causes  of  the 
present  depression  which  the  bill  sought  to  remo?e,  were  the  evasion  of 
duties  under  the  ad  valorem  system,  by  means  of  foreign  agents  residing 
in  the  country,  to  whom  unfinished  goods  were  consigned  at  a  low 
valuation,  and  finished  by  foreign  workmen  in  their  employ  in  this 
country ;  the  irregularity  of  the  market  in  consequence  of  sudden 
influxes  of  foreign  goods  ;  the  credits  on  duties ;  sales  at  auction  ;  and 
the  practice  of  the  manufacturer,  always  to  sell  his  surplus  stock  in  this 
country,  rather  than  depress  his  own  market  when  compelled  to  sell  at 
reduced  prices.  The  bill  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Cambreleng,  of  New 
York,  who  declared  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  levy  a  duty  of  two  hundred 
per  cent.,  disguised  under  the  minimum  rule  as  one  of  thirty-three  and 
one  third  per  cent,  only,  and  that  it  would  be  in  effect  entirely  pro- 
hibitory  of  coarse  woolen  goods,  much  needed  by  the  poorer  classes,  for 
the  benefit  of  manufacturers,  who  were  suffering  only  from  a  reaction  of 
trade,  the  result  of  their  own  over-speculation  and  production*  After 
further  opposition  from  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania,  who  favored 
protection  as  in  1824,  but  was  opposed  to  this  bill,  and  from  Messrs. 
Mitchell,  Hamilton,  Drayton,  and  McDnffie  of  South  Carolina,  Archer 
of  Virginia,  and  others,  and  having  received  the  advocacy  of  Messrs. 
Tristram  Burges  of  Rhode  Island,  Dwight  and  Davis  of  Massachusetts, 
Stewart  and  Ingham  of  Pennsylvania,  and  many  others,  the  bill  in  an 
amended  form  passed  the  House  on  the  10th  February,  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  six  to  ninety-five.  It  failed,  however,  to  become  a  law, 
having  on  the  28th,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hayne,  been  laid  on  the  table  in 
the  Senate,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice  President,  chiefly  in  conse- 
qaence  of  its  late  introduction  and  want  of  time  to  discuss  it. 

The  failure  of  the  Woolens  bill  was  immediately  followed  by  efforts  on 

the  part  of  manufacturers,  to  secure,  by  combined  and  systematic  action, 

AQ  early  attention  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  to  the  important 

interests  which  appeared  to  be  consigned  to  inevitable  ruin.     A  con- 

Tention  of  delegates  from  the  friends  of  domestic  industry  in  thirteen 

^'ew  England  and  Middle  States,  assembled  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  the 

30th  July,  when  the  subject  was  fully  discussed.     A  memorial  drawn  up 

^>y  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  was  presented  and  adopted,  and  having  been  laid 

l)efore  the  next  Congress,  with  the  draft  of  a  bill  containing  a  higher 

schedule  of  duties,  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  now  Tarifi|,  act,  giving  a 

greater  measure  of  protection  to  the  manufacturing  interests,  although 

&&  increase  of  duties  was  opposed  by  an  elaborate  and  able  report  of  a 

committee  of  citizens  of  Boston,  published  November  30,  of  this  year. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  a  Convention  of  Commerce  between  Great 
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Britain  and  the  United  States  was  signed  at  London,  whereby  the  pro- 
visions of  the  commercial  treaty  of  July  3,  1815,  which  had  been  con- 
tinued for  ten  years  by  the  convention  of  20th  October,  1818,  were  again 
continued  and  extended  inde6nitely. 

A  remonstrance  from  Massachusetts  against  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  foreign  Salt,  which  passed  the  Senate  on  5th  February,  stated 
that  the  manufactories  were  numerous  along  the  sea  coast  of  that  State, 
and  employed  upward  of  one  thousand  persons,  producing  annually  six 
hundred  thousand  bushels  of  the  best  salt.  In  Barnstable  County 
alone,  there  were  fifteen  million  feet  of  vats,  worth  $1,300,000.  The 
duty  of  twenty  cents  a  bushel,  imposed  in  1813,  had  revived  and 
extended  the  manufacture,  and  within  three  years  past  the  domestic  and 
foreign  competition  had  reduced  the  price  about  thirty  per  cent.  It  had 
been  as  high  as  sixty  cents  a  bushel,  but  was  now  sold  ^or  thirty-three  or 
thirty-five  cents,  which  was  less  than  it  could  be  afforded.  The  total  salt 
manufacture  of  the  Union  was  estimated  at  4,151,182  bushels,  of  which 
about  one  fourth,  or  1,104,452  bushels,  was  made  in  New  York,  and 
929,848  in  Virginia. 

The  general  introduction,  about  this  date,  of  grates  and  furnaces  for 
burning  Anthracite  coal,  considerably  increased  the  coal  trade  of  Pena- 
sylvaoia,  which  was  still  more  promoted  by  the  completion  in  the  spring 
o/  this  year,  of  the  Manch  Chunk  railroad  and  the  use  of  rail  cars 
drawn  by  mules  in  the  "  drifts"  of  the  coal  mines. 

The  General  Mining  Association,  sole  lessees  from  the  creditors  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  of  the  immense  bituminous  coal  fields  of  Nova  Scotia, 
at  the  same  time  commenced  operations  at  Sydney,  in  Cape  Breton— 
where  coal  bad  been  mined  on  a  small  scale  for  sixty  years — and  at  the 
Albion  mines  in  Pictou. 

The  Boston  Mechanics' Institute  was  incorporated  June  15,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  science  and  the  useful  arts  by  lectures  and  other  means.  A 
course  of  lectures  was  commenced  three  weeks  after  its  organization,  and  a 
second  course  in  November,  and  it  numbered  among  its  early  lecturers  such 
men  as  Messrs.  George  B.  Emerson,  Professors  Farrar  and  Webster,  Daniel 
Treadwell,  Edward  Everett,  Dr.  John  Ware,  Dr.  Bigelow,  and  others. 

On  June  25,  there  were  in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity,  one  hundred 
and  four  warping  mills  at  work,  sufficient  to  employ  forty  to  fifty 
weavers  each,  or  forty-five  hundred  in  all,  over  two  hundred  dyers,  three 
thousand  spoolers,  two  thousand  bobbin  winders.  Weavers,  dyers,  and 
warpers,  could  average  five  dollars  per  week  in  wages,  and  spoolers  fifty 
cents  to  one  dollar  and  a  half,  and  bobbin  winders  one  dollar  and  found. 
The  manufacturing  establishments  were  over  fifty,  at  an  average  rental 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars ;  the  houses  occupied  by  wearers 
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aboat  fifteen  hundred,  at  sixty  to  eighty  dollars ;  indigo  used  weekly, 
twenty-two  hundred  pounds ;  flour  used  as  sizing,  thirty  to  forty  pounds ; 
the  goods  produced  daily  were  eighty-one  thousand  yards,  at  an  average 
Talue  of  sixteen  cents  a  yard.  The  whole  wages  of  operatives  amounted 
to  $1,470,000  per  annum ;  rents  to  $114,000 ;  indigo  at  two  dollars  per 
pound,  $228,800 ;  flour  for  sizing  to  $9,100;  and  the  goods  manufac- 
tured to  24,300,000  yards,  worth  at  sixteen  cents,  $3,888,000,  and 
requiring,  at  four  yards  to  the  pound,  6,075,000  pounds,  or  20,250  bales 
of  cotton,  equal  to  sixty-nine  bales'  per  diem,  and  worth  at  ten  cents, 
$607,500  per  annum.  The  goods  were  ginghams,  checks,  bedtickings, 
and  stripes,  which  were  exported  in  large  quantities,  to  supply  as  well 
the  Eastern  and  Western  as  the  Southern  States,  many  being  sent  to 
Boston  by  every  packet.^ 

The  City  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  had  become,  in  consequence  of  its  mann* 
factures,  a  place   of  6,236  inhabitants,  with   seven  houses  of  public 
worship,  seventeen  schools,  a  philosophical  society,  fifteen  cotton  factories, 
employing  25,998  spindles,  and  two  duck  factories,  with  1,644  spindles, 
besides  extensive   machine  shops  and  iron  works.     Its  manufactories 
employed  1,453  hands,  whose  annual  wages  were  $221,123.     They  con- 
sumed six  thousand  bales,  or  1,843,100  pounds  of  cotton,  620,000  pounds 
of  flax,  1,630,000  pounds  of  cotton  yarn,  and  430,000  pounds  of  linen 
yarn  were  spun,  besides  630,000  yards  of  linen  and  duck,  and  3,354,500 
^rards  of  cotton  cloth.     New  factories  were  in  progress  of  erection.' 

The  first  importation  of  United  States  Cotton  into  Genoa  was  made 
^his  year  by  the  house  of  Antonio  &  Andrea  Ponti,  proprietors  of  the 
coldest  and  largest  cotton  mill  in  Lorabardy,  established  in  1810.  It 
ivas  purchased  in  New  Orleans  by  a  member  of  that  house,  one  of  whom 
skfterward  resided  eleven  years  in  the  United  States,  and  greatly  increased 
t.hc  exportation  of  American  cotton  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  total  consumption  of  Cotton  in  the  United  States  was  estimated 

«^t  103,482  bales.     The  demand  for  American  domestic  cottons  in  Brazil, 

^'as  considerably  affected   by  imitations  of  them  made  in  Manchester, 

'Hid  offered  there   at  lower  prices,  although  they  could   be    made   as 

^•lieaply  in  the  United  States  as  the  same  quality  could  be  produced  in 

^•iat  city.     The  progress  of  the  cotton  and  woolen  manufacture  in  the 

^^nited  States  was  a  subject  of  some  anxiety  in  England,  and  the  Leeds 

Mercury  about  this  date,  stated  that  the  Americans  had  even  succeeded 

in  applying  the  power  loom  to  the  woolen  manufacture,  "  in  which  the 

S&glish  have  hitherto  failed.'' 

Daring  this,  or  the  following  year,  subscriptions  to  the  requisite  amount 

1)  Hasard's   Register  of   Pennsylrania,         (2)  Gordon's  Oasetteer.  Montgomery  on 
▼oL  1,  p.  16.  the  Cotton  Manafkoture. 
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were  made,  for  the  estaUishmeot  of  the  first  Tirginia  cotton  fitetorj,  at 
Petersborg,  where  ample  power  was  afforded  bj  the  falls  of  the  Appo- 
mattox. Two  large  cotton  mills  were  afterward  erected  at  Matoaca,  oa 
the  ndnh  bank  of  the  riTer,  foor  miles  aboTe  Petersbarg.  A  companj  for 
the  manafactare  of  cotton  and  woolen  cloths,  and  linens,  was  also  about 
this  time  projected  by  the  people  of  Fredericksburg  and  Falmouth. 

The  value  of  Flannels,  made  bj  three  mills  in  the  Ticinitj  of  Xewbury* 
port,  Massachusetts,  for  one  year,  was  estimated  at  $684,000. 

The  number  of  incorporated  manufacturing  companies  in  Massa- 
chusetts, at  this  time,  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-one,  with  capitals 
varying  from  $20,000  to  $650,000.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  was 
$21,465,000. 

The  Bobinet  factory  at  Ipswich,  which  had  employed  eight  hundred 
young  women  in  lace  work,  was  compelled  to  discontinue  operations,  on 
account  of  the  British  manufacturers  having  so  much  improved  their 
machinery  as  to  undersell  them.  A  new  Net  factory  was,  however,  about 
to  be  started  at  that  place.  A  Lace  school  at  Newport,  R.  L,  also 
employed  about  five  hundred  young  women. 

In  Windham  and  Tolland  counties,  in  Connecticut,  the  following 
quantities  of  Silk  were  made  this  year :  Mansfield,  2430  pounds ;  Chaplin, 
550  pounds ;  Ashfield,  500  pounds ;  Hampton,  467  pounds ;  Coventry, 
350  pounds ;  total,  4,297  pounds,  worth  four  dollars  per  pound.  It 
was  made  in  several  other  towns,  from  which  there  were  no  returns. 
Two  attempts  made,  during  the  last  and  present  years,  by  the  Messrs. 
Terhoeven,  near  Philadelphia,  to  rear  two  crops  of  worms  in  a  season, 
proved  failures,  althoagh  two  crops  had  been  produced  at  Bethlehem  in 
1825,  by  Messrs.  Weiss  &  Youngman.  The  Messrs.  Terhoeven,  brothers, 
about  this  time  invented  a  simple  and  ingenious  machine  for  winding 
silk  from  the  cocoons,  and  for  doubling  and  twisting  at  the  same  time — 
operations  believed  to  have  never  before  been  united  in  the  same  machine. 
It  gave  perfect  satisfaction,  and  the  inventors  were  awarded  a  medal  and 
twenty  dollars,  from  the  fund  left  by  John  Scott,  of  Edinburgh,  to  the 
corporation  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  distribution  of  premiums  "to 
ingenious  men  and  women,  who  make  useful  inventions  and  impro?e- 
ments."* 

A  manufactory  of  Ingrain  or  Kidderminister  carpets  and  shawls,  was 
carried  on  at  Tariffville,  Connecticut,  by  an  incorporated  company,  under 
the  direction  of  II.  K.  Knight ;  some  of  its  productions  were  considered 
elegant,  and  four  years  after,  it  employed  a  capital  of  $123,000  and 
ninety-five  male  weavers. 

The  first  Lithographic  establishment  in  the  United  States  was  this 

(1)  Rash's  Manaal,  pp.  26,  39,  178. 
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year  established  at  Boston,  hj  Wm.  S.  Pendleton,  who  imported  artists 
and  materials  from  England,  and  produced  portraits,  mnsic  titles,  and 
other  bcaatiful  specimens  of  the  art,  with  great  facility  and  correct- 
ness.* 

A  large  manufactory  of  American  China  or  Porcelain  was  in  snc- 
cessfal  operation  at  Philadelphia.  It  was  owned  by  William  EUis 
Tucker,  whose  warehouse  was  at  40  North  Fifth  street,  and  who  was 
believed  to  be  the  only  person  who  had  brought  the  domestic  manafac- 
ture  of  China  to  any  considerable  degree  of  perfection.  A  company  of 
English  artificers,  this  year,  established  the  same  business  near  Pittsburg, 
where  suitable  clay  was  found.  A  porcelain  factory  at  Jersey  City,  near 
New  York,  was  also  said  to  be  doing  well.  It  employed  one  hundred 
persons  and  $200,000  capital.  A  glass  factory,  of  the  same  size,  was 
in  operation  there,  and  a  carpet  factory,  making  twenty-five  hundred 
yards  weekly. 

Stained  glass  of  fine  finish  and  design,  was  also  made  in  considerable 
quantity  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  Glass  decanters  of  great  beauty 
and  solidity  were  made  at  Wellsburg,  Va.,  where  white,  flint,  and  green 
glass  wares,  within  a  few  years,  rivalled  the  foreign. 

The  first  Bell  made  from  blistered  bar  steel,  or  cast  steel,  melted,  wa3 
manufactured  this  year  at  the  works  of  the  New  York  Steel  Manufac- 
turing Company,  in  New  York  city,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
gentleman  from  Baltimore,  who  was  said  to  have  a  patent.  It  was  equal 
in  sound  to  composition  bells,  and  could  be  made  as  light  as  they  at  a 
cost  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  The  West  Troy  bell 
foundry,  of  A.  Meneeley's  Sons,  was  established  about  this  time. 

Orders  were  this  year  received  from  France  and  England,  for  some  of 
the  card  making  machines,  invented  by  Mr.  Whittemore  of  Cambridge. 
The  English  machinists  are  said  to  have  been   unable  to   put  them 


(1)  This  enterprise  appears  to  hare  been 
immediately  successful,  and  baring  passed 
through  diflfcrent  bands,  was  recently  owned 
and  conducted  by  S.  W.  Cbandlor  A  Brother, 
at  204  Washington  street.  The  second 
lithographic  establishment  was  the  next 
year  attempted  at  Philadelphia  by  Kennedy 
k  Lucas,  but  for  want  of  practical  printers, 
toon  ceased,  and  was  followed,  near  the 
same  time,  by  the  third  establishment, 
started  in  the  same  city  by  Messrs.  John 
Pendleton,  Kearney  A  Childs,  who  em- 
ployed as  draughtsmen  the  late  Rembrandt 
Ptale,  the  eminent  portrait  painter,  and 


Mr.  SwetL  Mr.  Pendleton  soon  after  lefl, 
and  set  up  the  first  lithographic  house  in 
Now  York,  and  the  fourth  in  the  Union; 
while  in  Philadelphia,  the  business  was 
cuuttnucd  by  C.  J.  Childs  and  II.  Inman* 
the  latter  also  a  painter  of  great  merit.  In 
about  two  years,  Mr.  Lehman  took  the  place 
of  Mr.  Inman,  and  Childs  A  Lehman  con- 
ducted it  until  1834,  when  P.  8.  Duval, 
their  printer,  succeeded  Mr.  Childs,  under 
the  firm  of  Lehman  A  Duval,  and  in  183C 
the  former  retired,  leaving  Mr.  Duval  sole 
proprietor  of  the  business,  which  he  has 
since  conducted. 
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together  when  thej  arrived,  and  the  persons  ordering  them  were  obliged 
to  send  to  Boston  for  an  American  machinist. 

Mr.  Richardson,  of  Baltimore,  this  year  constructed  a  steam  flooring 
mill,  on  the  American  plan,  for  tlie  Netherlands. 

Patents. — Isaac  Tyson,  Baltimore,  Febrnary  15,  making  copperas ; 
John  Sitton,  Pendleton,  S.  C,  February  15,  and  Cyrus  W.  Beach, 
Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  March  16,  wheelwrights' assistant ;  William  A.  Hart, 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  20,  Marvel  Davis,  Mayville,  N.  Y.,  July  10, 
and  Joseph  Shattuck,  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  Nov.  10,  all  for  percussion 
gun  locks,  and  John  Ambler,  jr.,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16,  lever 
percussion  lock ;  David  Myerle,  Philadelphia,  March  3,  machinery  for 
laying  ropes ;  Robert  Groves,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  25,  making  cordage. 
[Messrs.  Tiers  &   Myerle,   of  Philadelphia,  purchased  afterward  the 
patent  of  Mr.  Groves,  originally  taken  out  seven  years  before,  and  estab- 
lished a  large  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage  on  a  new  principle ; 
the  threads  being  placed  on  different  revolving  spools,  passed  through 
perforated  cast-iron  plates,  and  then  through  a  cast-iron  tube  of  suitable 
diameter  for  any  sized  rope.     D.  Myerle  &  Co.,  also  established  a  large 
steam  rope  factory  at  Wheeling,  Va.,  and  another,  fourteen  hundred  feet 
long  by  twenty-five  wide,  at  Louisville,  and  others,  we  believe,  at  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis.     His  machinery  was  also  used  at  Pittsburg  and  elsewhere, 
and  was  a  valuable  mprovement.]    Oliver  Ames,  Easton,  Mass.,  March  5, 
making  shovels ;  Lemuel  Hedge,  Windsor,  Yt.,  June  20,  engine  for  dividing 
scales,  which  was  adapted  for  stamping  Gunter's  scales ;  Denison  Olmsted, 
New  Haven,  Ct.,  July  21,  making  gas  light  from  cotton  seed ;  Simeon 
]5rown,  N.  Y.,  July  31,  removing  buildings  with  chimnies,  furniture,  etc. ; 
Horace   Baker,  North  Salem,  N.  Y.,  August  30,  loom  for  weaving 
figured  goods;  John  Robinson,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  14,  glass  knobs 
pressed  at  one  operation  ;  John  McClintic,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  8, 
mortising  and  tenoning  machine  :  this,  though  not  the  earliest  patent,  is 
regarded  as  the  first  practical  contrivance  of  the  kind,  and  the  parent 
of  the  foot  mortising  machine  for  wood,  since  universally  adopted  in 
workshops,  and  the  subject  of  numerous  patented  improvements.    Charles 
Miner,  Lynn,  Ct.,  Oct.  12,  and  Nov.  16,  raising  ships,  etc.,  by  cradle 
screw ;  David  II.  !Mason  and  M.  W.  Baldwin,  Philadelphia,  October  30, 
biting  figures  on  steel  cylinders  for  printing  calicoes ;  Nathaniel  Bishop, 
Dan  bury,  Ct.,  Nov.  17,  rolling  the  backs  of  tortoise  shell  combs. 

Jacob  Perkins  patented  in  England,  March  22,  a  steam  engine  and 
tubular  boilers. 

The  excitement  which   had  for  several  years  agitated  the  whole 
country  on  the  subject  of  legislative  protection  to  domestic  mannfac- 
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tares,  received  intensity  in  consequence  of  the  organized  effort  of  the 
manofactarers  to  inflaence  Congress,  through  the  Harrisbarg  Con- 
vention held  in  Jalj  of  the  last  year,  following  the  defeat  of 
the  Woolens  Bill  in  the  Senate.  The  hostility  of  the  planting 
interests  of  the  South,  to  an  increase  of  duties  on  imports,  with  a  view 
to  encouraging  manufactures,  as  being  sectional,  oppressive  to  them* 
selves,  and  likely  to  produce  retaliating  discriminations  against  their 
great  staples,  in  addition  to  its  being  a  tax  upon  the  consumer,  had 
gathered  strength  at  each  attempt  to  remodel  the  tariff  since  1816.  An 
increasing  degree  of  asperity  was  manifested  in  the  South,  on  the  subject 
of  protection,  and  amid  the  severg  denunciations,  and  counteracting 
efforts,  which  were  fast  making  the  question  of  prohibitory  and  protec* 
tive  duties  a  principal  issue  between  the  great  political  parties  of  the 
country,  the  twentieth  Congress  assembled  in  its  first  session  on  8d 
December  of  the  last  year.  The  continued  distress  of  the  woolen  manu- 
facturers, who  had  been  fast  sinking  under  foreign  competition,  or  with 
Tery  few  exceptions  had  barely  sustained  themselves  in  the  hope  of  some 
permanent  measures  for  their  relief,  and  the  equally  depressed  condition 
of  the  iron  interests,  produced,  on  the  31st  December,  a  resolution  of  the 
House,  empowering  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  "  to  send  for  and 
examine  persons  on  oath,  concerning  the  present  condition  of  manufac- 
tures, and  to  report  the  minutes  of  such  examination  to  the  House," 
preparatory  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  Subpoenas  were  issued  and 
numerous  witnesses  were  examined  relative  to  iron,  wool,  woolens,  steel, 
paper,  glass,  hemp,  flax,  sail  duck,  shirts,  and  cotton  cloth.^ 


(1)  On  the  snbjeot  of  wool  and  woolens, 
the  following  proprietors  and  represcnta- 
tires  of  leading  establishments,  were  ez- 
smined  by  the  committee,  riz. :  Simon  A. 
Dexter,  of  the  Oriskany  Manufacturing 
Company,  Whitesboro',  N.  T.,  commenced 
1810,  making  kerseymeres  and  broadcloths; 
Hod.  a.  Tufts,  of  Tufts'  Manufacturing 
Company,  Dudley,  Muss.,  commenced  1824, 
capital  $40,000:  loss,  exclusive  of  interest, 
in  eighteen  months,  $5,000;  Col.  James 
Shepherd,  of  Shepherd  Woolen  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Northampton,  Mass.  (the  lar- 
geit  in  the  United  SUtes),  capital  $130,000, 
made  broadcloths  and  cassimeres:  lost  in 
tvo  years  about  $30,000;  Wm.  Phillips, 
of  PhiUipsburg  Factory,  Walkill,  N.  Y., 
eapital  $20,000, brondcloth;  Abraham  Mait- 
itod,  Andovcr,  Mass.,  capital  $42,000, 
flannels   altogether,    to  amount  of  3,200 
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pieces  in  1S27,  with  improying  sales;  Wm. 
W.  Young,  Brandywine,  Del.,  commenoed 
1813,  capital  $100,000,  blue  cassimeres  and 
ccirse  wool  satinctts,  losing  business  sinee 
1825;  William  R.  Dickorson,  Steubcnville, 
Ohio,  commenced  1815,  capital  $100,000,  six 
to  seven-quarter  broadcloths  and  some  flaa* 
nels :  losses  in  three  years  about  $8,000 ;  A. 
Schcnck,  Glenham  Company,  Matteawan, 
N.  Y.,  incorporated  1824,  capital  $91,531, 
broadcloths:  lost  in  1826-7,  $5,500,  and  in 
1S25-G,  $1,795:  made  also,  machinery  is 
last  year  to  amount  of  thirty  or  forty  thou* 
sand  dollars,  which  was  a  profitable  bnti* 
ncss ;  James  Wolcott)  Jr.,  of  Woloott  Woolan 
Manufactory,  South  Bridgawater,  Masa.. 
incorporated  seven  years  before,  capital 
$126,000,  broadcloths,  principally  indigo- 
blues,  stock  depreciated  fifty  percent :  lost 
in  1826  $23,095,  exelnsire  of  interest  on 
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The  Committee,  acting  upon  the  evidence  thus  obtained,  made  a  report, 
of  which  six  thousand  copies  were  printed,  and  accompanied  it  bj  a  bill 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Silas  Wright  of  New  York,  and  framed  with  especial 
regard  to  the  protection  of  the  woolen  manufacturer,  wool  grower,  and 
farmer,  and  the  producer  and  manufacturer  of  iron,  by  encouraging  the 
consumption  of  domestic  materials  in  preference  to  foreign,  and  giving 
to  both  the  command  of  the  home  market.  Mr.  Mallory,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  through  whom  the  bill  was  reported  and  called  up  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  4th  March,  explained  its  provisions,  and 
forcibly  argued  in  favor  of  protection,  while  he  disapproved  of  some  of 


eapital,  not  payiDj^  expeDse^;  Jonas  B. 
Brown,  of  Goodall  Manafaoturing  Com- 
pany, Millbury,  Mass.,  capital  $80,460, 
broadcloths  and  satinetts :  latter  a  losing 
bttsiuesis ;  Joshua  Clapp,  Litchfield,  Conn., 
also  a  factory  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  uses 
his  factory  rent  free,  made  broadcloths: 
lost  in  1825-6,  $8,995,  including  commis- 
sions, and  in  1826-7,  $3,895;  Benjamin 
Poor,  of  Saxon  and  Leicester  Factories, 
Worce^<ter  and  Middlesex  counties,  Mass., 
eapital  $150,000:  loss  to  July,  1827, 
$26,394;  Elenterra  Irene  Dupont,  near 
Wilmington,  Del.,  capiUl  over  $70,000, 
coarse  cloths  and  kerieys  for  the  army  of 
common  country  wool,  and  of  coarsest 
country  wool  linscys  for  negro  clothing — 
business  always  being  a  losing  one ;  Joshua 
W.  Pierce,  Salem  Falls  Manufactory, 
Souerswitt,  N.  II.,  capital,  in  November, 
$362,000,  broadcloths  only:  profits  in 
1825,  $6,772,  losses  in  1826,  $17,050. 

In  these  factories  the  aggregate  amount 
of  wool  consumed  was  710,569  lbs.  It  was 
stated  that  purchasers  generally  preferred 
English  goods — they  complained  especially 
of  the  dyes  of  blue  cloths,  the  others  being 
M  good  as  English.  The  prejudice  excited 
against  American  cloths  by  foreigners  was 
equal  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  against  the 
manufacture.  The  manufacturers  consi- 
dered that  they  could  make  cloths  as 
cheaply  as  the  English,  wool  being  of  the 
■ame  quality  and  price.  More  female  labor 
and  machinery  were  used  here  than  in  Eng- 
land. Four  fifths  of  the  consumption  of 
woolens  was  of  American  manufacture, 
and  the  whole  amount  was  estimated  at 
$50,000,000  annually.  Small  establish- 
acntf  and  medium  capital  answered  better, 


under  their  solo  proprietors,  tban  incor- 
porated companies.  Manufacturing  was 
considered  favorable  to  morals,  as  the 
education  of  children  was  attended  to  in 
most  of  the  large  factories,  particularly  by 
Sunday-schools.  The  best  wool,  say  half 
to  full-blood  merino,  was  preferred,  but  for 
negro  cloths  the  coarse  Smyrna  and  South 
American  wools  were  employed.  Fine  and 
coarse  wools  were  imported  from  Germany, 
Spain,  Portugal  and  England,  and  coarse 
f^om  Smyrna,  Adrianople  and  Buenos 
Ayres.  They  varied  much  in  price — Sax- 
ony cost  sixty-one  to  one  hundred  and  liztj 
cents;  Spanish,  thirty-five  to  eighty-five; 
Merino,  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five;  Italian,  thirty-two  and  a  quarter; 
Qerman  coarse  wool,  sixteen  to  twenty ; 
Russian,  thirteen ;  Smyrna,  sixteen  lo 
twenty-two;  spring  wool,  thirty  to  forty- 
one;  pulled  wool,  thirty  to  thirty-fire; 
common  domestic  (native),  twenty  to  twen- 
ty-five cents.  [Its  price  has  depreciated 
since  1852,  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  and 
one  third  per  cent.,  owing  to  the  depressed 
state  of  the  manufacture,  that  which  cost 
seventy-five  now  selling  for  fifty  to  fifty-fire. 
It  was  still  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent. 
higher  than  in  England.  A  lot  sold  in  New 
York  in  October  last  for  seventy-six  cents, 
which  cost  in  London  two  shillings  and  one 
pence,  or  forty-six  cents,  and  a  lot  pur- 
chased in  Boston  at  fifty  cents  was  valued 
in  London  at  twenty-three  and  one  half 
cents.  Wool,  costing  twenty  to  serentj-five 
cents,  was  about  half  the  price  of  the  plain 
cloth.  There  was  no  wool  more  auitabla 
for  blankets  than  native  wool,  but  its  price 
had  always  been  too  high.] 
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tbe  details  of  the  bill,  especiallj  the  datj  on  certain  kinds  of  wool,  as 
positivelj  injnrioas  to  the  manufacturer  and  of  no  advantage  to  the 
farmer.  The  bill  proposed  to  increase  the  dutj  on  hammered  iron,  from 
$18  to  $22.44,  and  on  rolled  iron  from  $30  to  $37  per  ton,  making  the 
first  equal  to  about  sixtj-seven  per  cent,  and  the  latter  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  per  cent ;  on  pig  iron,  from  fifty  to  sixty-two  and  a  half  cents 
per  cwt.,  and  increased  the  duty  on  wire  one  cent  per  pound,  on  bard- 
ware  ten  per  cent.,  and  on  steel  from  one  to  one  dollar  and  a  half  per 
cwt  Upon  wool  and  woolens,  which  were  the  great  interests  regarded 
by  the  bill,  as  suffering  most  from  the  low  price  of  foreign  wool,  auction 
sales,  credits  for  duties,  and  various  defects  of  the  revenue  system,  the 
following  duties  were  proposed :  on  unmanufactured  wool,  seven  cents 
per  pound  (reduced  to  four  cents),with  an  addition  of  forty  per  cent, 
and  an  annual  increase  of  five  per  cent,  until  it  reached  fifty  per  cent, 
ad  valorem.  Manufactures  of  wool  (except  carpets^  blankets,  worsted 
stuff  goods,  bombazines,  hosiery,  mits,  gloves,  caps,  and  bindings),  the 
actual  value  of  which,  at  the  place  whence  imported,  was  not  over  fifty 
cents,  were  to  pay  sixteen  cents  the  square  yard — changed  to  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  forty  per  cent  until  30th  June,  1829,  and  forty-five  per 
cent  thereafter  on  a  minimum  valuation  of  fifty  cents.  On  woolens 
valued  between  fifty  cents  and  one  dollar  per  square  yard,  a  duty  of  forty 
cents ;  on  those  between  one  dollar  and  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  yard, 
one  dollar.  Those  costing  between  two  and  a  half  and  four  dollars, 
were  to  be  taken  to  have  cost  four  dollars  and  pay  forty  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Woolen  blankets  having  nuts,  etc.,  thirty-five  per  cent 
These  rates  were  finally  changed  to  a  uniform  duty  of  forty  per  cent, 
until  30th  June,  1829,  and  forty-five  per  cent  thereafter,  on  the  first 
three  classes,  with  minimum  valuations  respectively,  of  one,  two,  two  and 
a  half,  and  four  dollars  the  square  yard  ;  and  woolens  costing  over  four 
dollars  per  yard,  were  to  pay  forty-five  per  cent  before  and  fifty  per  cent 
after  the  above  date ;  ready-made  clothing  fifty  per  cent ;  Brussels,  Turkey, 
and  Wilton  carpets  and  carpetings,  seventy  cents ;  Venetian  and  ingrain 
carpetings,  forty  cents;  other  carpeting,  thirty-two  cents;  patent  floor 
cloth,  fifty  cents  a  yard,  etc.  On  unmanufactured  hemp  and  flax,  forty- 
five  dollars  per  ton,  and  five  dollars  per  ton  additional  per  annum,  until 
it  reached  sixty  cents ;  and  sail  duck  nine  cents  the  square  yard,  to 
which  was  added  four  and  a  half  cents  the  square  yard  on  cotton 
bagging,  and  after  June  1829,  five  cents.  On  molasses,  ten  cents  per 
{^lon,  and  on  distilled  spirits,  ten  cents  in  addition  to  the  existing  duty, 
altered  to  fifteen  cents.  The  bill  having  been  thus  amended  and  discussed, 
passed  the  House  on  the  21st  April,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  five  to 
fiinety-fonr,  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  where  it  received  farther  amend- 
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meats,  which  were  agreed  to  by  the  House.  Mr.  BcDton  propoMd  n 
annaollj  increasing  datj  on  indigo  until  it  reached  one  dollar  per  poul 
It  was  advocated  hj  others  but  opposed  by  Mr.  Hajne  of  South  CaroIiB% 
who  was  unwilling  that  th«  South  should  participate  in  the  Americii 
system,  and  the  duty  was  fixed  at  an  increase  of  five  cents  the  first  jeir, 
and  ten  cents  annually  afterward  up  to  a  maximum  duty  of  fifty  ceoti  » 
pound.  A  duty  of  thirty  per  cent.,  and  after  June  1829,  an  additional 
duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  silks  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  aid 
of  twenty  per  cent,  on  other  manufactures  of  silk,  was  added  to  the  bOL 

Duties  of  four  to  nine  dollars  per  ton  on  roofing  slates,  and  of  thirtj* 
three  and  one  third  per  cent,  pn  school  slates,  were  also  added  by  this bili, 
and  the  minimum  value  of  cottons  was  raised  to  thirty-five  cents  tin 
square  yard. 

Under  the  minimum  principle,  which  was  now  applied  generally  to 
woolen  manufactures,  the  five  several  grades  of  woolens  paid  respectirelj, 
at  the  rate  per  yard  of  fourteen,  twenty-two  and  a  half,  forty-five,  oae 
hundred  and  twelve  and  a  half,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  cents  per 
yard.  But  the  increased  duties  upon  woolens  which  gave  to  this  measore 
the  name  of  the  High  Tariff,  were  materially  modified  in  their  effect  bj 
the  high  duty  on  wool,  which,  as  originally  reported,  would  have  effecta* 
ally  counteracted  its  benefits  to  the  manufacturers  of  coarse  wool— tf 
article  extensively  imported  but  not  produced  in  the  country. 

The  act,  which  was  to  go  into  immediate  effect  after  the  30th  day  of 
June,  notwithstanding  strong  remonstrances  from  the  Legislature  of 
South  Carolina  and  from  unofficial  sources,  and  various  efforts  to  defeat 
it,  finally  passed  the  House  on  the  15th  May,  when  the  last  of  the 
Senate *s  amendments  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  twentj- 
two  to  sixty,  and  it  became  a  law  on  the  19th.^  It  was  the  first  act 
regarded  by  the  manufacturers  as  really  protective  of  their  interests,  and 
greatly  promoted  the  growth  of  certain  branches.*  No  protection  was 
a.sked  for  manufactures  of  glass,  paper,  or  iron,  except  hammered  bar 
iron.  On  the  5th  January  Mr.  Hush,  Secretary  of  the  Treasaiv,  in 
(.'bcdience  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  29th  December,  1825,  made  a 
report  accompanied  )>y  a  manual  prepared  under  his  direction  in  con- 
f'jrmity  with  the  resolution  of  11th  May,   1826,  on  the  growth  ^ 


(1)  Under  the  tariff  of  1824|  in  part  re- 
poaUnl  by  this  act,  the  total  importations  in 
ij\xT  years  a  moan  ted  to  $30],  558, 885,  and 
*..e  daties  to  $121,637,942,  an  arerage  of 
tort  J  and  a  quarter  per  centum. 

(2)  The  paasage  of  this  act  produced 
much  diMatisfaotion  and  threata  of  retalia- 
te jn  both  in  England  and  the  Soathaia 


States.    At  public  meetings,  reaolotioB*  ^ 
abstain  from  the  nso  of  tyerj  thing  V*^ 
duced  in  the  tariff  atateii,  and  cren   f*^^^ 
communication    with    them,   vith 
propositions    of   a   retalintoiy  kind 
passed  in  Baldwin  eovntj,  Georgia, 
Barnwell  district,  South  CaroIlBn,a&d 
•xoitenent  wm  maBifeattd  aluwbwfc 
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ttAiiifiM!tnre  of  dlk,  of  which  reports  the  Senate  ordered  six  thonsand 
copies  to  be  printed.^  The  manaal  was  a  yalaable  digest  of  information 
opon  the  history  and  management  of  silk  worms,  and  the  mannfactnre 
of  silk  with  plates  of  the  most  approved  machinery.  It  contributed  to 
the  general  interest  at  this  time  awakened  on  the  subject  of  silk  cuUnre, 
and  to  the  diffusion  of  correct  knowledge  in  relation  to  it. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Culture  of  the 
Mulberry  and  the  raising  of  silk  worms,  offered  on  2d  April  the  following 
premiums  to  promote  the  objects  for  which  it  was  organized,  viz. :  sixty 
dollars  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  sewing  silk  of  the  best  quality,  pro- 
duced within  the  state,  from  cocoons  raised  therein  by  one  family,  not 
less  than  twenty  pounds,  and  smaller  sums  of  forty  and  twenty-five 
dollars  for  the  next  greatest  quantity  not  less  than  fifteen  and  ten  pounds ; 
premiums  of  fifty  and  thirty  dollars  for  the  greatest  quantities  of  cocoons 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  fifty  dollars  for  the  largest 
lot  of  white  mulberry  trees,  not  less  than  four  hundred,  within  twelve 
miles  of  the  city,  and  sums  of  thirty  and  twenty  dollars  for  smaller  lots. 
The  culture  of  the  mulberry  was  this  year  commenced  at  Economy,  in 
Pennsylvania,  by  Mr.  George  Rapp  and  his  associates,  whose  experiments 
with  the  white  Italian  mulberry  and  the  moms  multicaulis,  and  in  the 
mannfacture  of  silk,  were  among  the  most  successful  in  the  country. 

On  the  11th  June  of  this  year,  the  Congress  of  Peru  "considering 
that  new  states  ought  to  encourage,  above  all,  their  own  manufactures  and 
industry,"  decreed  that  within  ten  months  from  Europe,  and  eight  months 
from  the  states  of  America  (Feb.  11,  1829),  all  articles  then  paying 
ninety  per  cent,  duties  should  be  totally  prohibited.  These  articles  em- 
braced American  bleached  and  unbleached  cottons,  hats,  shoes,  soap, 
tobacco,  etc. ;  and  the  prohibition  was  also  extended  to  flour,  butter,  rice, 
and  some  other  articles.  In  consequence  of  a  revolution  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  decree  was  annulled  by  the  new  administration  on 
Jane  15,  1829. 

The  largest  wool  sale  in  the  United  States  up  to  this  date,  took  place 
in  Boston  on  10th  June,  at  the  hall  over  the  new  market  house,  when 
Messrs.  Coolidge,  Poor,  and  Head,  offered  1536  bales  of  Saxony,  Spanish, 
and  other  foreign  and  American  wool,  amounting  to  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  valued  at  from  twi  to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  manufacturing  borough  of  Manayunk,  PennsyWania,  contained  at 
this  time,  ten  mills  in  operation  and  in  course  of  erection,  including 
Kiehardfl'  rolling  and  nail  mills.     The  former  employed  636  persons,  and 

(1)  Senile  Dooument,  No.  175,  20tb  Con-  translation  of  the  work  of  M.  De  Labrouive 
gmi,  Ifit  Setsion.  Wm.  A.  Vernon,  Esq.  on  the  onltiTation  of  Mulberry  trees,  with 
•f  Shode  Ijland,  published  this  jear  a     yalaable  notes  bj  the  translator. 


cmhnccd  Tnannfiwrtgrea  of  flaar,  drugs,  saw  gdadmg  aod  pdlialiiBg, 
cmrdiu^  mad  iHIni^  of  ciouu  cucioa  uui  Tooleii.  goodd^  if*P^»  ^^t  n^uij 
all  <>c  waieii  iLad  zpjvh  op  wiLiun  iix  jeaca^ 

Lexiiurtan^  KeonickT.  caoCAiiieii  t^u  maoufiMrtories  of  coitoa  bagging 
and  hale  rope,  ia  waicii  &Te  aondred  persons  were  cmpiojcd,  of  whom 
noc  oTfr  ZTfKi  per  cenc  were  viilce.  Tbere  were  in  oLher  parts  of  the 
iUice  ;ks  nLinj  more.  The  .innaal  prjdxu^s  was  nearij  one  miliion  jards 
of  coc:«>a  oatr^Inir  aad  cwo  millloa  po amis  of  bole  rope,  beside  large 
q^oanuties  of  iwine  and  j-^nn.  Tliere  were  also  tea  eottoa  manufac- 
liiri;*.  The  Faj'icie  :ai!Ci>rv,  near  tlie  town,  span  weeklj,  between  fonr 
and  dre  diou:3aad  dozens  ji  oic;oa.  and  had.  recenilj  pat  np  looms  to 
CLike  abtjac  drtj  pieces  of  mo^Iin.  thirty  jards  each,  per  week.  Mr. 
Jdjzies  Wcir*s  cocoon  nictorj  worked  np  aboat  two  hondred  and  fiftj 
bal^s  of  cocion  annnaiiy.  There  were  three  woolen  factories^  The 
Le:L:3x^oa  white  lead,  factory  made  aanaally  from  eijrhcj  to  one  bnndred 
thoo^axid  poands  of  white  and  ten  thousand  poands  of  red  lead.  The 
stociL  was  abou:  sLx  thoa:^and  dollars^  and  the  diridends  about  eight 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Thhi  city  had  nomerons  oiher  establishments^  as 
gri>t  iuilL>y  breweries  of  beer  and  porter,  paper  railLs  ropewalks,  dis- 
tilleries, foaadhes.  nail  works,  etc.  About  two  thousand  tons  of  hemp 
wer^  annually  raised  in  the  Ticinity,  and  the  cuUnre  had  greatly  increased 
o:'  liie. 

Tlie  CoTiaxton  Cotton  Factory,  at  CoTingrton.  in  the  same  state, 
cpu<::>::e  Clnciojiaui,  was  bull:  tills  year,  at  a  cost  of  sixty -six  thousand 
^i^.^IJ^Sw 

One  or  more  ectt-.Mi  spina ia^r  mills  were  in  operation  at  YincenneSy 
Ind^jLUi.  owued  bT  Messrs.  Kevuolds  .&  Runner,  and  H.  D.  Wheeler. 

Xv.:w;:as:axidin|j:  the  host;Li*-y  of  liie  South  to  the  tariff  act,  sereral 
cv*:;.a  inamifdccories  were  pr',>jec:ed  wUaia  a  few  months,  and  others 
a*er«f  aLouc  to  ^o  i^ito  opera:ioa — one  at  Aujusta.  two  at  MiUedgeTiUe, 
aai  dii.'iher  a:  Indiaa  Spring  in  Georgia.  The  Petersburg  Tirgiaian 
contdiae-i  aa  essay  in  taror  of  their  establishment  at  that  place,  and 
tf[ons  were  made  to  estabiisii  cotton  and  woolen  factories  at  Fredericks- 
burir  in  that  state. 

T.VO  more  of  the  lanre  maaurdc:ariQg  companies  of  Lowell,  Massachn* 
sei:.-.  were  this  year  incorwrated.  and  commenced  operations,  yiz.:  the 
Appleton  Company,  and  the  Lowell  Manofacturing  Company.  The 
Lov.  *.';!  Bank  was  also  chartered. 

A  charter  was  granted  in  Connecticut  to  the  **  Norwich  Water  Power 
Company,"  with  a  capital  of  fony  thousand  dollars,  for  the  construction 
of  works  to  bring  into  use  the  immense  and  preTiously  unoccupied 
water  power  of  the  Shetucket,  below  its  junction  with  the  Quinelang,  at 
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Vorwich.  A  sabstantial  stono  dam,  280  feet  In  len^h,  and  a  canal,  were 
built,  which  furnished  power  for  sixty  thousand  spindles.  Within  four 
or  five  years  five  large  factories  were  erected,  the  largest,  that  of  thd 
Thames  Company  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths,  being  one  of  the 
finest  in  New  England. 

Colonel  Breethaupt,  agent  of  a  manufacturing  company  in  South 
Carolina,  visited  the  New  England  factories  in  October,  and  in  proof  of 
the  superior  character  of  the  machinery  made  there,  stated  that  the  agent 
of  an  extensive  cotton  factory,  about  to  bo  established  in  Prussia,  aiter 
visiting  England,  gave  the  preference  to  American  machinery,  and 
ordered  at  one  factory  $100,000  worth.  The  shops,  he  said,  were  filled 
with  orders.^ 

Considerable  excitement  existed  at  this  time  in  South  Carolina, 
growing  out  of  the  improvement  in  the  texture  of  Sea  Island  cotton. 
Kinsay  Burden,  sen.,  of  St.  John's  Colleton,  in  1804  or  1805,  had  pro* 
dnced  a  "  packet"  of  cotton,  worth  in  the  English  market  twenty-five 
cents  a  pound  more  than  any  other  kind.  He  had  since  assiduously 
employed  his  botanical  knowledge,  in  effecting  further  improvements  in 
the  staple,  the  method  remaining  undiscovered  by  others.  In  1826  he 
sold  his  first  full  crop  of  sixty  bags  for  one  hundred  and  ten  cents  per 
pound.  In  the  following  March,  Mr.  Whitemarsh  B.  Seabrook  read, 
before  the  Agricultural  Society  of  St.  John^s  Colleton,  of  which  he  was 
secretary,  a  "  report,  accompanied  by  sundry  letters,  on  the  causes  which 
contribute  to  the  production  of  fine  Sea  Island  cotton,'^  which  directed 
attention  still  more  to  the  subject  and  especially  to  the  selection  of  proper 
seed.  The  experiments  were  successful  and  resulted  in  the  rejection  of 
the  clean  seed,  and  the  use  of  the  downy  retained  for  planting.  During 
this  year,  Ilugh  Wilson,  sen.,  of  the  same  parish,  obtained  ninety  cents 
for  ten  bags,  and  from  his  two  succeeding  crops  one  dollar  and  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  Two  bags  of  extra  fine,  raised  by  him 
this  year,  sold  for  two  dollars  per  pound,  the  highest  price  ever  obtained 
in  any  country  for  cotton.  So  valuable  was  Mr.  Burden's  secret  deemed, 
that  he  offered  to  sell  to  the  Legislature  for  $200,000  all  his  seed,  and  to 
communicate  the  method  of  perpetuating  the  silky  properties  of  the  new 
cotton  fibre,  for  which  knowledge,  it  is  said,  Mr.  William  Seabrook  of 
Edisto,  proposed  at  one  time  to  give  $50,000,  although  both  offers  were 
subsequently  withdrawn.  This  revolution  in  the  cotton  culture  is  be- 
lieved, however,  to  have  been  injurious  to  the  planters  generally.  The 
staple  has  been  continually  improving  in  quality,  at  the  expense  of  its 
quantity,  and  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  prices,  has  resulted  in  loss, 
except  to  a  few  individuals.' 

(1)  Niles'd  Ke<;ister.  (2)  The  Cotton  PlanL 
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At  the  exhibition  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  held  in  PhQadelphia, 
October  dth  to  16th,  a  premium  was  awarded  to  Seth  Boyden  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  for  an  assortment  of  buckles,  bits,  and  other  castings,  of 
annealed  cast  iron,  remarkable  for  smoothness  and  malleabilitj.  It  was 
the  first  attempt  in  this  country,  known  to  the  committee,  to  anneal  cast 
iron  for  general  purposes.  Premiums  were  also  awarded  for  japanned 
waiters  and  trays,  to  J.  Y.  Blackmar  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  the  Merrimac 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  best  specimens  of 
calicoes  or  prints  for  ladies'  dresses.  Prints  were  exhibited  also  bj  the 
Taunton  Company,  deemed  nearly  equal  to  them,  and  others  by  ^e 
Warren  Factory  of  Baltimore. 

Among  the  premiums  were  also  the  following  :  to  S.  P.  WetheriU  A 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  samples  of  one  thousand  pigs  of  lead,  the  product 
of  the  Perkiomen  mines,  smelted  by  them ;  to  Wm.  and  T.  H.  Daj,  for 
safety  door  locks  of  their  invention  ;  for  flannel,  from  the  Yantic  factory, 
Connecticut,  for  hearth  rugs,  the  first  product  of  machinery  invented  by 
Lloyd  Mifflin  ;  to  Messrs.  TerhocTen,  for  pins  made  by  them.  Pianos 
were  exhibited  from  eight  different  manufacturers,  and  honorary  mention 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Rowland  of  Philadelphia,  for  superior  mill,  pit,  and 
cross-cut  saws ;  to  George  W.  Carpenter,  for  pharmaceutical  preparations ; 
to  the  Maryland  Chemical  Company,  for  bleaching  salts,  preferred  by 
many  to  the  celebrated  Tennants  of  Glasgow,  for  magnesia,  etc.  ;^  to 
Jones,  Keim  &  Co.,  of  Windsor  Furnace,  near  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
yania,  for  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  castings  known  of  this  country's 
production,  rivaling  the  most  splendid  Berlin  medals ;  and  to  George  C. 
Osborne  of  Philadelphia,  for  water  colors,  and  to  other  exhibitors. 

The  first  manufacture  of  Varnish,  except  for  individual  use,  is  said  to 
have  been  this  year  commenced  in  New  York,  by  P.  B.  Smith,  202 
Bowery,  who  the  next  year  was  joined  by  a  Mr.  Hulburt,  and  in  the 
following  year,  Tilden  &  Ilulburt  started  the  second  factory.  Mr. 
Smith,  subsequently  (1836),  commenced  the  business  with  D.  Price,  at 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  where  seven  or  eight  establishments  now  manufac- 
ture the  well  known  Newark  varnishes — Mr.  Smith's  being  one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  in  the  United  States.'    Copal  varnish  had  been  made 


(l)Tbe  London  Mechanics'  Magazine  for 
this  year,  stated  that  the  United  States  was 
now  wholly  supplied  with  Epsom  Salts, 
which  it  formerly  received  from  England,  by 
the  "factory  established  in  Baltimore, 
making  a  purer  salt  than  in  Europe  and  at 
much  If  9  j>rice."     It  was  made  by  Messrs. 


McKim,  Sims  k  Co.,  who  produced  the  next 
year  over  1,500,000  pounds.  Salphate  of 
Quinine  was  worth  this  year  soren  or  eight 
dollars  an  ounce,  but  its  manufacture  wmi 
soon  after  commenced,  and  in  1S31  it  sold  in 
Baltimore  for  $1.40  per  ounce. 
(2)  Coach -makers'  Magazine,  voL  1,  p.  211. 
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OB  8  small  scale  in  Philadelphia,  before  this  time,  by  Mr.  Christkus 
Schrack,  who,  in  1830,  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  its  manufactnre. 

Oastor  oil  was  manafactured  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  palma 
christi  or  castor  bean,  in  Illinois  and  some  other  parts  of  the  West. 
Mr.  Adams  of  Edwardsrille,  Illinois,  in  1825,  made  five  hundred  gallons, 
which  sold  at  $2.50  per  gallon  ;  in  1826,  eight  hundred  gallons  ;  in  1827, 
one  thousand  gallons,  which  brought  $1.75;  and  this  year,  eighteen 
hundred  gallons,  at  one  dollar  per  gallon.  Two  years  after,  he  started 
two  presses  and  made  over  ten  thousand  gallons,  which  sold  for  seyenty- 
fire  to  eighty-seven  cents  per  gallon. 

The  Lead  regions  of  that  state  were  at  this  time  filled  with  miners, 
specolators,  and  others,  attracted  thither  during  the  last  few  years  for 
mining  purposes.  The  lead  manufactured  this  year  amounted  to 
11,105,810  pounds. 

The  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana,  as  ascertained  by  personal  visita* 

tion  to  each  estate,  yielded  this  year  87,965  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and 

89,874  of  molasses.     There  were  besides,  two  hundred  and  six  planters, 

who  produced  nothing  this  year,  but  would  the  next.     The  largest 

phmtation  was  that  of  General  Wade  Hampton,  seventy  miles  above  New 

Orleans,  which  yielded  1640  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  750  of  molasses. 

The  sugar  estates  in  operation  numbered  308  ;  their  manual  power  was 

twenty-one  thousand  slaves ;  the  steam  power,  eighty-two  enj^ines ;  horse 

power,  226;  capital  invested,  about  $34,000,000.     Since   1816,  when 

the  state  produced  fifteen  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar,  the  business  has 

greatly  increased  under  the  protecting  duty  then  laid,  and  now  supplies 

nearly  two  thirds  of  the  domestic  consumption.     Upward  of  thirty-nine 

t:hoasand  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  about  eighteen  thousand  five  hundred 

Iiogsheads  of  molasses,  were  sent  from  Louisiana  to  northern  parts  of  the 

XJuion,  and  nearly  as  much  up  the  river  in  the  year  ending  September  30. 

Xts  price  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  was  seven  and  a  quarter  cents  by  the 

barrel. 

The  iron  manufacture  of  Pennsylvania  amounted  to  22,600  tons  of 

ar  and  rolled  iron,  and  14,000  tons  of  castings,  equal  to  48,000  tons 

f  pig  metal.     The  Champlain  region  of  New  York  produced  aboat 

S,000  tons  of  bar  iron,  and  the  state  an  amount  equal  to  13,500  tons  of 

X^igiron;  Virginia,  10,500;  Ohio,  5,000;  Kentucky,  4,500;  Tennessee, 

S,000;  New  Jersey,  4,000;  Maryland,  3,000;  North  Carolina,  1,800; 

^he  six  New  England  states,  1,200 ;  and  the  rest  of  the  states  about 

-4,500  tons ;  total,  101,000  tons.     The  whole  number  of  furnaces  in  ope- 

Y^tion  has  been  elsewhere  estimated  on  reliable  data  at  192,  and  the 

product  in  pig  iron  and  castings  at  123,404  tons.     The  price  of  American 
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hammered  bar  iron,  which  had  adTanced  within  three  or  four  years,  was 
in  the  seaports  $105  per  too,  and  on  the  Ohio,  $115  to  $125.^ 

'The  first  locomotive  trip  upon  a  railroad  in  America,  is  said  to  hare 
been  made  daring  this  year  upon  the  Carbondale  and  Honesdale  railroad, 
extending  from  the  western  terminns  of  the  Lackawaxen  canal  to  the 
Lackawanna  river,  and  connecting  the  canals  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal  Company  with  their  coal  mines  in  Luzerne  county,  Penn* 
sylvania,  whence  the  first  coal  was  sent  the  next  year.  The  engine  was 
imported  from  England,  where  the  use  of  locomotives  was  by  no  means 
established,  and  even  appears  to  have  been  in  some  instances  abandoned 
in  favor  of  stationary  engines  for  railways.^  The  engineer  was  Mr. 
Horatio  Allen,  of  New  York,  since  engineer  of  the  New  York  and  Brie 
railroad,  who  made  the  experimental  trip  alone,  crossing  the  Lackawaxen, 
on  trestle  work  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  curve  of  355  to  400  feet  radios, 
and  returning  in  safety,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  many  spectators. 
The  engine  proved  afterward  to  be  tdo  heavy  for  the  road.  The  first 
American  patent  for  a  locomotive  engine,  was  taken  out  this  year,  by 
W.  Howard,  of  Baltimore. 

The  Daily  Advertiser,  and  several  other  newspapers  in  Boston,  were 
at  this  time  printed  on  Treadwell's  Power  Presses,  which  were  moved  by 
steam,  and  threw  off  about  six  hundred  impressions  per  hour.  The 
newspapers  of  that  city  numbered  thirty-four,  including  seven  dailies, 
and  a  weekly  paper  called  the  "American  Manufacturer."  The  number 
of  printing  offices  in  the  United  States  at  this  time,  was  not  less  than 
nine  hundred,  an  increase  of  525  since  1810.  The  newspapers  of  the 
whole  Union  were  estimated  to  consume  104,400  reams  of  paper  yearly, 
worth  $500,000,  and  those  of  New  York,  15,000  reams,  worth  four  to 
five  dollars  per  ream. 


(1)  Evidence  before  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress. 

(2)  Early  in  this  year,  a  deputation  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  Com- 
pany, whoso  double  track  road,  the  first 
l^at  experimental  work  of  the  kind  in 
England,  was  approaching  completion,  re- 
ported in  favor  of  •tationary  enginei,  as  a 
tractive  power.  But  the  directors,  encour- 
aged by  their  engineer,  Mr.  George  Stephen- 
son, whose  opinion  that  a  locomotive  could 
be  constructed  to  travel  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  an  hour  was  ridiculed  before  a  com- 
mittee of  Parlinraont,  and  by  other?,  de- 
cided to  make  a  trial  of  locomotives,  and 
offered  a  premium  of  £500,  for  the  best 
locomotive  engine,  to  draw  on  a  level  three 


times  its  own  weight  (which  was  not  to  ex- 
coed  six  tons),  at  the  rate  of  t«n  miles  n 
hour,  and  to  cost  not  over  £550.  At  the 
trial  on  the  8th  October,  four  engines  eom- 
peted  for  the  priic,  which  was  given  to 
Stephenson's  "Rocket,"  which  traversed 
the  prescribed  route,  at  a  speed  varying  fnmi 
twelve  to  twenty-nine  miles  an  honr,  estab- 
lishing the  epoch  of  land  locomotion  bj 
steam,  and  procuring  for  Mr.  Stephenson 
the  title  of  the  **  father  of  the  locomotive 
system."  The  first  Stephenson  engine  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  was  the 
"Robert  Fulton,"  for  the  Mohawk  and 
Iludson  Railroad  in  183 1,  about  which  tine 
their  construction  commenced  ia  thb 
country. 
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Sereral  additions  were  abont  this  time  made  in  the  manafactnre  of 
Paper.  William  Morgan,  of  Meadville,  Pennsjlyania,  commenced  at 
that  place  on  a  small  scale,  the  first  mannfactore  of  paper  from  straw 
and  haj,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent.  The  paper  was  of  a  yellow 
color,  but  strong  and  smooth,  and  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  is 
said  to  haye  been  printed  upon  it,  which  cost  onlj  fiye  cents  a  copy. 
On  the  28th  November,  a  canal  boat  was  launched  at  Meadville,  bnilt 
of  materials  growing  npon  the  banks  of  French  creek  the  day  before, 
which  left  for  Pittsburg  on  the  30th,  with  twenty  passengers  and  three 
hundred  reams  of  straw  paper. ^  Machinery  was  also  erected  this  year, 
or  the  next,  at  Ghambersburg,  Pennsylyania,  *for  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  from  straw  and  blue  grass,  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  reams 
daily.  In  September  of  the  next  year,  it  was  made  at  Baltimore  bj 
hand  process.  A  patent  was  taken  out  by  E.  H.  Collier  of  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts,  for  making  paper  from  sea  grass  (ulva  marina),  and  bj 
seyeral  others  for  mechanical  processes  and  machines  connected  with 
paper  making.* 

An  improvement  in  the  vibrating  apparatus  of  the  Fourdrinier  or 
endless  wire-web  paper  machine,  was  this  year  patented  in  England  bj 
Mr.  George  Dickinson,  and  came  into  extensive  use. 

The  amount  of  fees  received  for  patents,  etc.,  by  the  Patent  Office, 
from  its  organization  to  December  31,  was  $160,659.37.  Among  the 
patents  issued  this  year  were  the  following : 

William  H.  Folger,  Spartansburg,  S.  C. ,  Feb.  13,  for  separating  gold  and 

silver  from  earth,  for  which  he  received  two  other  patents  the  next  year ; 

William  Magaw,  Meadville,  Pa.,  March  8,  making  paper,  and  to  the 

Same,  May  22,  for  making  paper  from  hay  and  straw;  Elisha  H.  Collier, 

Plymouth,  Mass.,  April  15,  paper  from  sea  grass;  Wm.  Hoyt,  Vernon, 

Ind.,  April  29,  corn  sheller,  reissued  June  13, 1831 ;  Richard  Waterman 

&  George  W.  Annis,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Aug.  30,  making  double  paper 

on  machines,  by  which  any  number  of  thicknesses  might  be  made  by 

pressure  between  rollers^  etc. ;  Mason  Hunting,  Watertown,  Mass.,  Oct. 

20,  improved  top  press  roller,  for  making  paper  (of  any  thickness  at  one 

Operation);*  Marsdan  Haddock,  New  York,  July  17,  making  paper  by 

the  flat  press  in  sheets  (by  the  dipping  process);  Richard  Mitchell  and 

N.  Butterworth,  Troy,  Mass.,  March  22,  satinett  power  loom ;  Cyrus 

I)urand,  New  York,  May  22,  copper  plate  printing  press ;  Charles  G. 

Williams,  New  York,  March  29,  cylindrical  printing  press ;  E.  Burt,  O. 

(1)  Day'f  Historical  CoUection  of  Penn-  out   a   patent    in    1830,  in  England,  for 
iylrania,  pp.  256,  258.  making  paper  of  any  thickness  by  uniting 

(2)  See  Patents.  the  surfaces  of  two  or  mort  sheets. 

(3)  John  Dickinion  of  Nash  MiUi  took 
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D.  Boyd,  k  A.  H.  Bojd,  Manchester,  Ct.,  Aug.  19,  power  loom  for 
wemring  check  and  plaid ;  this  loom,  invented  bj  Ber.  E.  Burt,  was  the 
first  American  check  loom ;  William  M.  Johnson,  New  York,  Aug.  21, 
and  George  F.  Peterson,  New  York,  Oct.  13,  casting  printers'  types. 
The  machine  of  Mr.  Johnson,  secnred  a  mnch  sharper  outline  and  better 
face  to  the  letter  bj  the  use  of  a  pnmp  to  force  the  liquid  into  the 
matrix,  and  has  been  much  improved  since.  Samuel  S.  Williams,  Box- 
burr,  Mass.,  Aug.  22,  making  mats  from  manilla  and  other  grasses; 
Charles  Danforth,  Bamapo,  X.  Y..  Sept.  2,  bobbin  and  flyer;  Thomas 
W.  Djott.  Philadelphia,  Oct.  10,  melting  and  fusing  glass  by  the  use  of 
rosin;  Allen  Ward,  Phfladelphia,  Oct.  11.  triangular  measure  case  ruler 
for  garments — these  instruments  are  still  in  u^e  we  believe ;  Isaac 
Sanford,  Biockley,  Philadelphia,  Oct.  11,  carding,  winding,  and  making 
of  hats — the  model  of  this  machine  was  deposited  in  the  office,  and  the 
money  paid  in  February,  1799,  since  which,  the  invention  had  lain 
dormant ;  Joshua  Shaw,  Philadelphia,  Oct.  24,  percussion  lock  for 
cannon  ;  H.  F.  West  and  A.  F.  Stevens,  Bichland,  X.  Y.,  Oct  29, 
mode  of  forming  hat  bodies ;  William  Cobum,  Gardner,  Maine,  Nov.  1, 
extracting  tannin  by  steam ;  B.  B.  Howell,  Philadelphia,  Xov.  6, 
making  malleable  iron ;  Lemuel  W.  Wright,  London,  England,  Dec.  6, 
arranging  machinery  for  manufacturing  wood  screws.  [This  apparatus, 
by  the  patentee  of  the  pin  machine,  was  also  patented  in  England  in 
March,  1S2T,  and  an  amended  patent  was  given  in  September  of  this 
year.  It  was  somewhat  complex.]  William  Howard,  Baltimore,  Dec. 
10,  locomotive  steam  engine  (the  first  recorded  in  this  country); 
William  Wood  worth,  Hudson,  X.  Y,  Dec.  27,  planing,  tongueing, 
grooving,  and  cutting  boards,  etc.,  and  dressing  brick,  or  other  mineral 
or  metallic  sobstances-c  This  patent  is  remarkable  for  the  amount  of 
litigation  arising  out  of  it  for  many  yeara  after,  and  for  having  been 
longer  extended  than  any  other  patent,  as  well  as  for  the  great  profits 
it  has  yielded  to  its  owners. 

The  relations  of  tlie  General  Government  to  the  subject  of  protecting 
duties,  upon  which  the  public  mind  continued  to  be  exercised  to  a  degree 

^^^_    that  threatened  the  harmonv  of  the  Union,  was  brouprht  to  the 
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notice  of  Congress   by  the   last  annual   message  of  President 

Adams.  Having  observed  that  the  imports  and  exports,  under  whatever 
tariff,  had  always  nearly  corresponded  in  amount,  and  were  both  likely 
to  be  much  increased  by  the  recent  removal  of  the  interdict  against 
American  breadstuffs  abroad :  that  the  great  interests  of  agriculturfi 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  were  inseparably  united,  and  were  alike 
under  the  protecting  power  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  taxes  for  reveoue 
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fihoDld  be  adjusted  as  eqaallj  as  possible,  bat  that  counteryailing  rega* 
iatioDSy  such  as  the  legislation  of  EDgland,  in  excluding  nearly  all  our 
great  staples,  except  cotton,  which  she  needed  in  times  of  scarcity,  mnst 
often  bear  heavily  on  some,  the  message  proceeds  : 

"Is  the  self-protecting  energy  of  this  nation  so  helpless  that  there  exists 
no  power  to  counteract  the  bias  of  this  foreign  legislation  ?  That  the 
growers  of  grain  must  submit  to  this  exclusion  from  the  foreign  markets 
of  their  produce ;  and  the  shippers  must  dismantle  their  ships ;  the  trade 
of  the  north  stagnate  at  the  wharves,  and  the  manufacturers  starve  at 
their  looms,  while  the  whole  people  shall  pay  tribute  to  foreign  industry 
to  be  clad  in  a  foreign  garb  ?  That  Congress  is  impotent  to  restore 
the  balance  in  favor  of  native  industry,  destroyed  by  the  statutes  of 
another  realm  ?  More  just  and  more  generous  sentiments  will,  I  trust, 
prevail. 

"  If  the  tariff  adopted  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  shall  be  found 
by  experience  to  bear  oppressively  upon  the  interests  of  any  one  section 
of  the  Union,  it  ought  to  be,  and  I  cannot  doubt  will  be,  so  modified  as 
to  alleviate  its  burdens.     To  the  voice  of  just  complaint  from  any  portion 
of  their  constituents,  the  representatives  of  the  states  and  the  people, 
will  never  turn  away  their  ears.     But  so  long  as  the  duty  of  the  foreign 
8hall  operate  only  as  a  bounty  upon  the  domestic  article — while  the 
planter,  and  the  merchant,  and  the  shepherd,  and  the  husbandman,  shall 
be  found  thriving  in  their  occupations  under  the  duties  imposed  for  the 
protection  of  domestic  manufactures,  they  will  not  repine  at  the  pros- 
perity shared  with  themselves  by  their  fellow  citizens  of  other  profes- 
sions, nor  denounce  as  violations  of  the  Constitution  the  deliberate  acts 
of  Congress,  to  shield  from  the  wrongs  of  foreign  laws  the  native  industry 
of  the  Union." 

The  strong  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  of  the  Southern   States,  and 
o-f  some  other  portions  of  the  Union  with  the  tariff  act  of  the  last 
Session,  was  manifested  by  various  measures  of  a  public  character,  and 
«oon  after  the  reassembling  of  Congress,  several  earnest  remonstrances 
'^•'ere  presented  to  the  Senate  on  the  subject  from  legislative  and  other 
t>odies.     At  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Forsyth,  who,  in  his  message 
of  Xov.  4,  advised  the  people  of  the  state  to  substitute  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, their  own  household  manufactures  for  those  of  Europe  and  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States,  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  on  the  10th 
l>ecember,  adopted  a  solemn  protest  against  the  recent  act,  and  demanded 
its  repeal,  as  fraudulent,  oppressive,  partial,  unjust,  and  a  perversion  of 
the  powers  of  Congress,  which  was  presented  to  the  Senate  on  the  12th 
January,  for  the  purpose  of  being  preserved  among  the  archives  of  that 
body.     On  the  12th  February,  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  pre 
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Rented,  through  Messrs.  Smith  and  Hayne,  the  protest  against  the  act  as 
unconstitutional,  oppressive,  and  unjust,  but  declaring  their  anxious 
**  desire  to  live  in  peace  with  their  brethren,  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies 
to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  Union  of  the  States  and  the  liberties  of 
which  it  is  the  surest  pledge." 

A  committee  of  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  acting  upon  the  resolutions 
of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  also  reported,  on  2l8t  February,  a  series 
of  resolutions,  which  were  adopted,  condemnatory  of  the  tariff  as  a  vio- 
lation of  constitutional  authority  ;  and,  on  the  28th,  a  protest  of  the 
Alabama  Legislature,  to  the  same  effect,  was  read  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  North  Carolina  also  entered  her  protest.  The  remon- 
strances from  Georgia  and  Alabama,  claipied  the  right  of  resistance  to 
acts  which  transcended  the  legislative  powers  of  Congress,  and  tres- 
passed upon  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States.*  A  meeting  of  merchants 
and  others  of  Boston,  opposed  to  the  tariff,  also  adopted,  on  13th  Jan- 


(1)  Much  language  of  an  inflammatory 
nature  wu6  about  this  time  used  in  public 
xnoetings  aud  by  the  press.  The  Milledge- 
ville  Juurual  said,  "The  memorable  scenes 
of  our  Revolution  have  again  to  be  acted 
over."  A  meeting  in  St  John's  Parish, 
8.  C,  declared,  **  We  hare  sworn  that  Con- 
gress shall  at  our  demand  repeal  the  tariff. 
If  she  docs  not,  our  State  Legislature  will 
dissolve  our  connection  with  the  Union,  and 
wo  will  take  our  stand  among  the  nations, 
and  it  behooves  every  true  Carolinian  to 
stand  by  his  arms,  and  to  keep  the  halls  of 
our  Legislature  pure  from  foreign  intruders." 
That  the  t.irilT  acts  "ought  not  to  be  sub- 
mitted to,"  and  that  **  the  adhesion  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  to  the  Union,  shall 
depend  upon  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
Uriff  laws  of  ISIG,  1S24.  and  1S2S,  so  far 
as  they  arc  inconsistent  with  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  our  citizens."  *'  This  is 
not  the  language  of  vain-glorious  boosting, 
of  hot-headed  enthusiasm,"  it  wns  said  on  an 
another  occasion.  "  It  is  the  resolute  voice 
of  despair.  It  is  useless  to  disguise  matters, 
or  to  9tiut  our  eyes  upon  the  possible  (must 
we  say  probable  ?}  consequences.  If  this 
spirit  spreads  over  the  South — and  what  can 
prevent  it?— civil  war  must  follow,  and  the 
bonds  of  the  Union  are  broken." 

Mr.  George  Canning,  while  prime  minis- 
tor,  is  said  also  to  have  declared  that  "he 
would  make  the  i>eople  of  America  fedoco 


their  tariff  or  dissolve  their  Union."  This 
led  to  a  correspondence  with  the  leading 
opponents  of  the  act  in  this  country,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  nallificaiion  in  Sooth 
Carolina,  which  resalted  in  the  compromiM 
tariff  of  1S33. 

In  consequence  of  the  excitement  on  the 
snbject,  M.  Carey,  toward  the  close  of  the 
last  year,  pablished  a  series  of  "  comaon 
sense  doctrines"  to  the  Sonthem  people,  and 
endeavored  by  means  of  a  lengthy  eirealar, 
to  organize  a  "society  of  Politieal  Booao- 
mists"  for  the  diffusion  of  what  be  con- 
sidered sounder  views  of  the  principles  of 
protection,  in  the  hope  of  allaying  the 
ferment  Failing  to  meet  witli  support*  he 
finally  abandoned  the  active  adTocaey  el 
the  cause  about  this  time,  and  devoted  his 
energies  to  vajions  benevolent  and  charita- 
ble objects,  in  which  he  was  always  proasi- 
nenL 

With  the  commencement  of  this  year, 
Mr.  Condy  Ragoet  issued  the  "  Free  Trade 
Advocate,"  a  monthly  journal  devoted  to 
the  sapport  of  Free  Trade  prineiplet,  adept- 
iog  as  his  motto  the  answer  of  the  Freneh 
minister  Colbert  '*  Laint*  novs  fairt"  **let 
ns  alone,"  which  was  the  favorite  maxim  of 
the  anti-tariff  party.  The  Advocate,  after 
the  appearance  of  two  Tolnmes,  waa  — Mgei 
in  the  "Banner  of  the  ConstittttiQa*"  a 
semi-weekly  paper  under  the  tame  editarial 
management 
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Qtry,  resolotions  declaring  the  acts  partial,  oppresdTe,  and  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  memorial  to  Congress  on  th« 
subject. 

An  act  was  passed,  January  21st,  allowing  an  additional  drawback  of 
five  cents  a  pound  on  sugar  refined  in  the  United  States  when  exported 
therefrom. 

Acts  of  the  3d  March  authorized  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  cause  the  reserved  salt  springs  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  the 
reserved  lead  mines  in  the  same  state  to  be  exposed  to  public  sale,  as 
other  lands.  The  lead  mines  had  been  worked  for  many  years  im- 
perfectly, with  but  little  public  benefit,  but  the  act  did  not  apply  to  the 
mines  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  which  had  been  worked  since  1720. 

A  report  made  to  the  New  York  Legislature,  February  19,  recom- 
mending a  bounty  on  domestic  salt,  stated  that  the  supply  of  brine  at 
the  Salina  springs  was  inexhaustible,  and  the  strongest  in  the  United 
States,  making  fifty-six  pounds  of  salt  to  every  forty-five  gallons.  Salt 
was  made  at  Salina  at  a  fair  profit  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  bushel 
of  fifty-six  pounds.  The  state  duty  was  twelve  and  a  half  cents,  freight 
and  toll  to  Albany  nine  cents,  and  transportation  thence  to  New  York 
four  cents,  which,  with  two  cents  allowed  for  waste,  made  it  cost  in  New 
York  forty  cents  a  bushel  St.  Ubes  salt  was  about  thirty-five  cents 
per  bnshel. 

The  capital  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  the  United  States 
was  estimated  to  be  $6,964,988,  and  the  product  4,444,929  bushels. 
The  qnantity  imported  during  the  fiscal  year  was  5,9^5,547.  England, 
the  British  West  Indies,  and  Portugal,  were  the  principal  sources  of 
supply.  Key  West,  in  Florida,  the  most  southern  settlement  in  the 
Union,  became  about  this  time  a  new  source  of  domestic  supply,  the 
ponds  yielding  this  year  about  four  thousand  bushels. 

A  decree  of  the  Liberator  President  of  the  Republic  of  Columbia,  at 
Quito,  dated  May  8,  imposed  for  purposes  of  revenue  a  tariff  of  duties 
on  imports,  which  was'  almost  prohibitory  of  many  articles  of  export 
from  the  United  States. 

A  decree  of  the  Mexican  government,  dated  May  22,  prohibited,  under 
the  penalty  of  confiscation,  the  importation  into  that  republic  of  a  large 
list  of  raw  and  manufactured  articles,  including  many  of  the  leading 
products  of  American  manufacture. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia,  on  3(1 
February,  resolutions  were  adopted  to  establish  one  or  more  private 
houses  for  the  sale  of  their  goods,  and  to  discontinue  sales  at  public 
auction,  as  having  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  prices  below  value,  and 
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injarioas   to    the    interests  of   manufacturer,  workman,    dealer,   and 
consnmer. 

The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  of  the  2d  March,  gaye  the  names  of 
twelve  cotton  factories  destroyed  by  fire  within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  that  city,  since  the  first  of  January,  involving  a  total  loss  in  six 
of  them  of  $215,500,  and  the  insurance  amounting  to  $42,500.  The 
bumiug  of  the  Byram  and  Phillipsburg  factories,  in  Pennsjlyania^  about 
this  time,  increased  the  loss  to  $321,600. 

An  unusual  degree  of  distress  prevailed  at  this  time  among  the  manu* 
facturers  of  New  England,  particularly  in  the  cotton  branch,  producing 
numerous  failures  and  great  depreciation  of  the  value  of  stocks.  The 
cause  was  by  some  ascribed  to  the  disappearance  of  specie,  and  by  others 
to  over-speculation,  which  had  tempted  great  numbers  into  manufac- 
turing, with  InsufiQcient  capitals,  and  a  consequent  over-production. 

The  number  of  incorporated  manufactories  in  Massachusetts  at  this 
date  was  stated  at  two  hundred  and  thirty-five.  A  large  proportion  of 
them  manufactured  cotton,  wool,  and  iron ;  but  there  were  also  incor- 
porated companies  for  the  manufacture  of  glass,  hair,  leather,  wire,  files^ 
lead,  duck,  pins,  soapstone,  cordage,  salt,  calico,  brass,  copper,  lace, 
umbrellas,  linen,  hose,  ale,  beer,  type,  cotton,  cards,  gins,  glass  bottles, 
lead  pipe,  etc. 

The  State  of  Khode  Island  contained  one  hundred  and  thirtj-nine 
cotton  factories.  The  towns  of  Warwick  and  Smithfield  had  each  twenty 
woolen  and  twenty  cotton  factories.  The  use  of  Turkey  red  in  calico 
printing,  which  hs^  long  given  the  French  an  advantage  orer  English 
and  American  prints,  was  this  year  successfully  introduced  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  Lowell.  A  fire  department  was  also  established  in  that 
town,  and  the  Lowell  Institution  for  savings  was  incorporated. 

About  twelve  thousand  pieces  of  calico  were  this  year  made  at  the 
new  print  works  of  Mr.  Marshall,  near  Hudson,  New  York.  A  new 
establishment  also  went  into  operation  at  Baltimore,  for  weaving  stofTs 
for  calicoes,  having  one  hundred  power  looms  driven  by  steam,  making 
fifteen  thousand  yards  weekly. 

On  the  26th  March,  the  comer  stone  of  a  factory  was  laid  at  Athens, 
Georgia,  which  was  about  the  commencement  of  manufactures  in  that 
state  since  the  war.  The  building  was  burned  soon  after,  but  was 
rebuilt. 

About  five  hundred  bales  of  cotton  were  this  year  grown  in  Texas. 

The  town  of  Lynn,  in  Massachusetts,  had  a  population  of  orer  fiva 
thousand,  chiefly  supported  by  its  shoe  manufactures,  the  product  of 
which  was  estimated  at  1,200,000  to  1,400,000  pairs  of  shoes  annually, 
at  an  average  value  of  seventy-five  cents  each,  or  $1,000,000.     The 
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females  of  the  town  earned  more  than  $60,000  annnally  bj  binding  and 
ornamenting.  Large  quantities  of  low-priced  fancy  shoes  were  exported 
to  South  America,  and  sol^  at  a  profit.  About  sixty  tons  of  chocolate 
were  annually  made  by  a  factory  at  Lynn. 

The  paper  mills  in  Massachusetts,  in  November,  numbered  sixty,  in 
six  of  which  machinery  was  used.  They  consumed  seventeen  hundred 
ions  of  rags,  junk,  etc.,  and  made  paper  to  the  value  of  $700,000  per 
annum.  The  entire  paper  manufacture  of  the  United  States  was 
estimated  to  amount  to  the  yearly  value  of  over  $6,000,000,  and  to 
employ  upward  of  ten  thousand  persons.  Large  quantities  of  rags  were 
imported  from  Germany  and  Italy.  Several  improvements  were  patented 
in  the  manufacture  of  straw  and  other  paper,  including  an  improvement 
in  the  cylinder  machine,  by  Isaac  Sanderson,  of  Milton,  Massachusetts, 
by  which  greater  equality  of  strength  in  machine-made  paper  was 
secured.  Straw  paper  began  to  be  somewhat  extensively  used  for 
wrapping  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  also  used  in  printing  Niles's  Weekly 
Register,  which  had  an  extensive  circulation ;  being  regarded  as  the 
best  and  cheapest  paper  then  made  for  that  purpose.  It  was  principally 
made  at  Chambersburg,  by  machinery,  and  cost  less  than  two  dollars 
per  ream,  imperial  size. 

The  town  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  contained  7,033  inhabitants,  and 

liad  four  machine  shops,  one  of  which,  Goodwin,  Rogers  &  Company, 

made,  in  the  last  year,  15,048  spindles  with  all  the  necessary  accora- 

jianiments,   worth,    at  twelve   dollars   each,  $180,576,   in   addition    to 

1,020,000  pounds  of  iron,  and  35,000  pounds  of  brass  castings,  made  in 

«^  foundry  connected  with  it.     A  rolling  and  slitting  mill  and  nail  factory 

x:nade  672,000  pounds  of  nails.     There  vrere  seventeen  cotton  factories, 

'^vith  32,000  spindles,  of  which  fourteen  factories  and  27,679 spindles  were 

5»  operation,  and  worked  up  2,179,600  pounds  of  cotton  into  1,214.450 

lonnds  of  yarn,  150,000  yards  of  cotton  duck,  and  1,861,450  yards  of 

ther  cotton  cloth  annually.     In  the  town  were  four  hundred  and  eightj- 

•^ven  hand  and  power  looms,  and  33,965  cotton  and  flax  spindles. 

Pittsburg,    Pennsylvania,   contained   eight    rolling   mills,  employing 

iree  hundred  hands,  and  using  six  thousand  tons  of  blooms,  chiefly 

nniata,  and  fifteen  hundred  tons  of  pig  iron.     A  nail  factory  employed 

^>iie  hundred  and  fifty  hands,  and  made  eighteen  tons  of  nails.     There 

'^ere  seven  steam  engine  factories,  with  two  hundred  and  ten  hands, 

'^^hich  had  made  several  engines  for  the  northern  lakes,  a  few  to  go  east 

of  the  mountains,  and  one  to  Mexico.     Within  two  or  three  years  the 

^^asting  of  sugar  kettles,  sugar  mills,  and  small  steam  engines  for  the 

i        planters  of  Louisiana,   had  become  an  important  branch  of  industry. 

^      The  plow  factory  was  established  this  year  by  Samuel  Hall.     In  October, 

m        22 
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the  mechanics  and  artizans  of  the  town  bore  public  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  the  files  made  by  Broadmeadow  &  Co.,  who  had  recently 
estabh'shed  a  large  manufacture  of  files  and  rasps,  from  steel  of  their  own 
make,  and  of  finished  workmanship.  Some  penknives  were  also  made 
there. 

The  manufacture  of  penknives  and  pocket  knives,  articles  almost 
exclusively  imported  up  to  this  time,  was  commenced  somewhat  ex- 
tensively at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  by  Moses  L.  Morse  &  Co.,  the 
former  of  whom  had  invented  a  pin  machine  several  years  before,  and 
superintended  the  business.  The  several  parts  of  the  knife  were  made 
by  machinery,  and  each  by  appropriate  sets  of  workmen,  with  such 
success  as  to  be  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  English  cutlery.  Two 
other  cutlery  establishments  were  commenced  in  the  vicinity  within  two 
years  after.  Superior  table  knives  and  forks  were  made  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Leranos  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  edge  tools  in  almost  every 
variety  was  about  this  time  established  in  the  borough  of  Chambcrsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  by  Messrs.  James  Dnnlop  and  George  A.  Madeira,  by 
whom  an  axe  and  hatchet,  of  superior  quality,  were  presented  to 
President  Jackson,  in  April  of  the  next  year.  The  hardware  and  cutlery 
manufacture  received  a  considerable  extension  about  tliis  time. 

The  aggregate  value  of  goods  sold  at  the  sixth  semi-annual  sale  of 
the  New  England  Society  at  Boston,  in  March  of  this  year,  was 
estimated  at  $1,300,000. 

On  the  2d  May,  the  "  American  Institute,  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  promoting  domestic  industry  In  this 
state  and  the  United  States,  in  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
the  arts,"  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature.     With  purposes  similar 
to  those  of  the  '*  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades"  in  Paris,  and  the 
"  National  Repository"  in  London,  it  aimed  to  promote  its  objects  by 
an  annual  exhibition  of  machinery,  manufactures,  etc.,  by  awarding  pre- 
miums, by  the  formation  of  a  repository  of  models,  and  a  library  of  books 
relating  to  agriculture  and  the  arts,  and  was  empowered  to  hold  property 
yielding  an  income  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  per  annum.     The  first-^ 
annual  fair  of  the  Institute  was  held  at  Castle  Garden,   in   November,^ 
when   premiums  were  awarded  for  the  following  articles  of  domestical 
manufacture.     For    broadcloths,    cassimeres,    etc.,   twelve    premiums^ 
manufaclures   of  cotton  nine,    of  iron  six,   of  glass  four,   hats  three  '^ 
pianos  four,  paper  seven,  books  and  printing  four,  stoneware  six,  hemy; 
and  flax  three,  leather  four,  ladies'  apparel  six,  machinery  three,  miseek^ 
laneons  articles  thirty-seven.     The  Phoenix  mill  of  Mr.  Colt,  of  Patersor^^ 
New  Jersey,  received  the  premium  for  the  best  article  of  cotton 
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which  was  made  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  and  excited  mnch  cnriositj.  The 
exhibition  of  manafactores  at  the  Franklin  Institute  this  year  exceeded 
any  previoas  one.  Samples  of  osnabnrgs  bagging  and  negro  cloth  were 
exhibited  bj  the  South  Carolina  Manufacturing  Company  of  Darlington, 
the  last  of  which  could  be  retailed  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  yard. 

A  large  cloth  manufactory,  and  a  carpet  factory,  was  at  this  time  in 
operation  at  Martinsburg,  Virginia,  both  of  which  produced  fabrics  of 
beautiful  pattern  and  excellent  quality.  Felt  carpeting  was  made  this 
year  at  Catskill,  New  York,  and  was  considered  durable  and  cheap.  A 
flannel  factory  was  established  at  Barnet,  Vermont,  by  water  power, 
capable  of  finishing  three  thousand  yards  weekly,  from  which  the  first 
bales  were  on  a  team  to  Boston  on  13th  October.  It  belonged  to  Mr. 
Henry  Stevens. 

The  manufacture  of  damask  table  linen  was  commenced  at  Philadelphia 
in  December,  by  Hamilton  Stewart,  who  made  some  very  elegant 
patterns. 

It  was  estimated  that  twenty-five  hnndred  Piano  Fortes,  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  $750,000,  were  made  this  year  in  the  United  States, 
of  which  nine  hnndred  were  made  in  Philadelphia,  eight  hundred  in 
New  York,  seven  hundred  and  seventeen  in  Boston,  and  a  considerable 
number  in  Baltimore. 

Handsome  silk  ribbons,  in  great  variety,  were  manufactured  in 
Baltimore,  from  American  silk.  Silk  to  the  value  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  was  made  at  Mansfield,  Connecticut,  chiefly  by  women  and 
cliildren.  The  first  attempt  in  the  United  States  to  manufacture  sewing 
silk  by  machinery  was  made  at  Mansfield  this  year,  by  Captain  Joseph 
Conant,  afterward  of  the  firm  of  Conant  k  Smith,  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Mr.  Atwood,  subsequently  of  the  firm  of  Atwood  &  Crane, 
Mansfield,  by  whom  the  business  was  continued.  After  many  losses  and 
discouragements,  they  succeeded  in  making  a  good  article.  Silk  pocket 
handkerchiefs  by  Mr.  Bryant,  and  other  silk  goods  by  James  Reed,  were 
exhibited  at  the  American  Institute  fair.  A  powerful  interest  in  the 
silk  culture  was  excited  by  some  essays  and  experiments  on  American 
silk,  published  in  July  of  this  year,  at  the  suggestion  of  John  Vaughan, 
Esq.,  by  Mr.  D^Homergue,  a  practical  silk  manufacturer,  of  Marseilles, 
who  had  been  invited  to  the  United  States  by  the  American  Silk  Society 
in  Philadelphia.  He  advocated,  in  conjunction  with  P.  S.  Duponceau, 
Esq.,  a  filature  system  as  the  only  efl^ective  means  of  promoting  the  silk 
culture,  and  their  efforts  were  followed  by  the  introduction,  soon  after, 
in  Congress,  of  the  famous  silk  bill,  which  was  ultimately  defeated,  an 
experimental  filature  having,  in  the  mean  time,  been  started  in  Phila- 
delphia by  them,  in  1 830. 
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There  were  at  this  date  two  watch  crystal  manafactories  in  the 
United  Stales,  one  at  Boston  and  one  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylrania. 
Watch  glasses  were  also  made  to  some  extent  in  the  glass  factories  at 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

Tin  was  this  year  discovered  by  Professor  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst, 
Massachusetts,  at  Goshen,  in  Connecticat,  being  the  first  discovery  of 
tin  in  the  United  States.  It  consisted  of  a  single  crystal  of  oxide  of  tin 
(cassiterite,  or  tin  stone),  weighing  fifty  grains,  contained  in  granite. 
It  has'been  since  found  in  small  quantities  in  different  places  by  Professors 
Sheppard,  Rogers,  and  others. 

Specimens  of  gold,  weighing  ten  pounds,  four  pounds,  and  others  of 
less  weight,  were  discovered  in  Anson  county,  North  Carolina.  The 
first  gold  received  at  the  mint  from  Virginia,  was  deposited  this  year  to 
the  value  of  $2,500 ;  and  the  first  from  South  Carolina,  to  the  valae  of 
$3,500.  The  first  from  Georgia  was  sent  the  next  year  to  the  amount 
of  $212,000.  A  map  of  the  gold  region  of  North  Carolina,  published 
by  Professor  Mitchell,  indicated  nine  different  mining  localities  in  that 
btate,  three  in  the  "  primary,"  and  six  in  the  "  transitive,  or  slate"  rocks. 

A  furnace  was  erected  at  Strafford,  Vermont,  for  smelting  copper 
pyrites,  which  occur  there  with  sulphuret  of  iron,  being  employed  there 
in  the  manufacture  of  copperas,  which  was  made  at  this  time  to  the 
amount  of  ten  thousand  tons  annually,  the  works  having  been  extended 
in  the  last  year. 

The  manufacture  of  bricks  by  machinery  was  successfully  commenced 
in  New  York.  The  machines  made  twenty-five  thousand  bricks  per 
diem  of  twelve  hours,  ready  for  the  fire  as  soon  as  they  left  the  machine. 
They  sold  readily  at  five  dollars  to  eight  dollars  per  thousand.  The 
Sulamander  Fire-brick  Works,  at  Albany,  was  established  at  this  date 
by  Jacob  Henry ;  and  Mr.  Berry  and  others  of  Baltimore,  were  so 
successful  about  this  time  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  bricks  as  to  stop 
the  importation. 

At  the  Springfield  Armory,  in  Massachusetts,  the  arms,  etc.,  manu- 
factured since  1795  to  December  3 1st,  amounted  to  296,982  muskets, 
250  rifles,  1,000  pistols,  1,202  carbines,  12,840  ball  screws,  93,631  wipers, 
139,700  screw-drivers,  12,720  sprig  vices,  1,936  sets  of  verifying  instru- 
ments for  muskets,  2,890  arm  chests,  and  46,545  muskets  repaired. 
Tlie  expenditure,  including  pay  of  officers  and  workmen,  had  been 
$3,700,559.76.  The  cost  of  each  musket,  exclusive  of  repairs,  improve- 
ments, machinery,  etc.,  for  1829,  would  be  about  $10.66,  a  reduction  of 
$1.68  since  1815. 

The  number  of  steamboats  built  on  the  western  rivers  since  18II  was 
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three  handred  and  twentj-one,  of  which  one  hnndred  and  eighty-eight 
were  still  rnnning. 

Patents.— William  Delit,  Bast  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  13,  machine  for 
cleaning  rags  for  paper ;  John  C.  Ely,  New  York,  Jan.  28,  screw  dock ; 
John  Gonlding,  Dedham,  Mass.,  two  patents,  dated  Feb.  16,  and  two 
others  June  11  and  July  21,  for  manufactaring  wool;  G.  H.  Bnrgin, 
Philadelphia,  April  3,  nse  of  ley  from  soap  as  a  flax  for  glass ;  S.  Beck- 
with,  S.  Beck  with  jr.,  and  E.  Beckwith,  Jan.  27,  machine  for  making 
shoe  pegs;  Joseph  Soxten,  Philadelphia,  April  11,  improvement  in 
ever-pointed  pencil  cases,  and  William  Jackson,  Philadelphia,  July  27, 
a  slide  instead  of  a  screw  in  ever- pointed  pencil  cases ;  S.  G.  Reynolds, 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  April  13,  machine  for  making  nails  and  riyets.  This  waa 
for  making  wronght  iron  nails,  etc.,  by  machieery,  almost  as  cheaply  as 
cast  iron  nails.  Isaac  Sanderson,  Milton,  Mass.,  April  18,  cylindrical 
machine  for  paper  making;  Amasa  Stone,  Providence,  R.  I.,  April  30, 
improved  power  loom ;  John  W.  Cooper,  Washington,  Pa.,  Feb.  t, 
whitening  straw  and  rags  for  paper  making ;  R.  Fairchild,  Trumbnll, 
Conn.,  May  4,  agitator  in  paper  making ;  Nathan  Leonard,  Merrimac, 
N.  H.,  June  11,  machine  for  pegging  boots  and  shoes;  Frederick  B. 
Merrill,  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  June  13,  chandelier  of  crystallized  salt;  John 
Arnold;  Norwalk,  Conn.,  July  15,  forming  the  web  of  cloth  without 
spinninj;  or  weaving;  Reuben  Wood,  Erin,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  25,  dyeing  by 
steam  ;  R.  S.  Tilden,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Sept.  10,  covering  roofs  with  tin  ; 
Henry  Korn,  Philadelphia,  Sept.  12,  fly  nets  for  horses,  two  patents 
reissued  in  1834  and  1836 ;  J.  Rynex,  J.  Uaskins,  and  S.  Knower, 
Boston,  Sept.  23,  perpetual  polished  water  proof  boots  and  shoes; 
Daniel  Baldwin,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  scalding  and  napping  hats ;  Anthony 
Doolittle,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  Territory,  Nov.  10,  distilling  maize  ; 
J)avid  H.  Mason  and  M.  W.  Baldwin,  Philadelphia,  Dec.  2,  Bra- 
Tnah's  hydrostatic  press;  William  II.  Bell,  Fortress  Monroe,  Va., 
Dec.  8,  elevating  cannon.  This  patent  was  purchased  by  the  United 
•States  government  in  1836.  John  Thorp,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Dec.  22, 
^veaving  narrow  stuffs,  such  as  ribbons,  webbing,  tapes,  ferrets,  girthings, 
"^^hsise  lace,  fringes,  etc.,  without  the  use  of  shuttles. 

The  number  of  patents  in  force  in  England  at  this  date  was  1,855,  of 
"^hich  152  were  granted  in  1828.  Patents  had  to  be  taken  out 
Separately  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  aggregate  cost 
"^as  $1,656,  while  in  the  United  States  it  was  only  thirty  dollars. 


CHAPTER    V. 

ANNALS  OF   BiANUFAOTURBS. 
1830—1840. 

TuE  attention  of  Congress  was  once  more  called  to  the  subject  of  tiie 

Tariflf,  which  continued  to  be  violently  discussed  by  the  opponents  of  the 

late  act.     President  Jackson,  in  his  first  annual  message  to  the 

AooU  twenty-first  Congress,  at  its  first  session,  December  8th,  1829, 

made  the  following  remarks  : 

"To  regulate  its  conduct  so  as  to  promote  equally  the  prospcritjof 
these  three  cardinal  interests  (agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactores), 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  government ;  and  it  may  be  regretted 
that  the  contemplated  restrictions  which  now  embarrass  the  intercoone 
of  nations,  could  not  by  common  consent  be  abolished  and  commeite 
allowed  to  flow  in  those  channels  to  which  individual  enterprise,  alvftTS 
its  surest  guide,  might  direct  it.     But  we  must  ever  expect  selfish  legi^ 
lation  in  other  nations,  and  are  therefore  pompelled  to  adapt  our  own  to 
their  regulations,  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  avoid  serious  injorj, 
and  to  harmonize  the  conflicting  interests  of  our  agriculture,  our  cob- 
merce,  and  our  manufactures.     Under  these  impressions  I  invite  yoar 
attention  to  the  existing   tariff,  believing  that  some  of  its  prorisioM 
require  modification.     The  general  rule  to  be  applied  in  graduating  the 
duties  upon  the  articles  of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture,  is  that  which 
will  place  our  own  in  fair  competition  with  those  of  other  countries;  9sA 
the  inducements  to  advance  even  a  step  beyond  this  point,  are  controllii^S 
in  regard  to  those  articles  which  are  of  primary  necessity  in  time  o^ 
war.'^ 

The  committee  to  which  this  part  of  the  message  was  referred,  report  ^ 
against  the  expediency  of  any  alteration  of  the  tariff,  but  Mr.  Ca^ 
brehng,  from  the  Committee  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  on  the  ST 
February,  made  a  lengthy  report,  which  was  printed,  recommending 
modification  of  the  existing  tariff  and  revenue  laws  as  incongmoas  tt^ 
ahsurd  in  their  provisions.     On  the  30th  April,  he  introdnccd  a  bill  ^ 
amend  the  navigation  laws  so  as  to  secure  a  reciprocity  of  trade,  at 
uniform  duty  of  thirty  per  cent  upon  imports  from  such  Dationa  at  woo^ 
342 
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admit  American  prod  acts  on  like  terms.  The  bill  did  not  prevail,  and 
another  introduced  in  the  Senate,  bj  Mr.  Benton,  on  the  23d  of  the  same 
mouth,  was  also  laid  on  the  table  on  motion  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  never 
taken  np.  The  latter  was  entitled  ''  A  bill  for  the  abolition  of  unneces- 
sarj  duties,  to  relieve  the  people  from  sixteen  millions  of  taxes,  and  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
of  the  United  States,"  and  provided  for  the  repeal  or  the  reduction  of 
the  existing  duties  on  the  principal  imports,  in  favor  of  such  nations  as 
would  reciprocate  by  treaty,  and  laid  a  duty  of  thirty-three  and  one 
third  per  cent,  on  furs  and  raw  hides  imported. 

A  bill  introduced  early  in  the  session,  by  Mr.  Mallory,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manufactures,  in  alteration  of  the  several  acts  laying  duties  on 
imports,  providing  for  the  more  effectual  collection  of  the  duties,  and  to 
prevent  evasions  of  the  revenue,  became  the  subject  of  earnest  discussion, 
upon  the  presentation  of  a  new  bill  by  way  of  amendment,  by  Mr. 
McDuifie  of  South  Carolina.  The  substitute,  which  was  rejected,  pro- 
posed to  repeal  the  acts  of  1824  and  1828,  so  far  as  they  imposed 
increased  duties  on  woolens,  iron,  hemp,  flax,  cotton  bagging,  molasses, 
indigo,  and  manufactures  of  cotton — and  to  reduce  the  duty  on  salt  to  ten 
cents  a  bushel.  Mr.  McDuffie  entered  into  a  protracted  discussion  of 
the  whole  policy  of  protecting  duties,  designed  to  show  their  pernicious 
effects  upon  the  various  interests  of  the  country,  and  particularly  upon 
the  South,  which  be  represented  to  be  suffering  extremely  from  that 
cause.  He  repudiated  with  much  severity  of  language,  a  constitutional 
right  in  the  majority  to  govern,  and  was  supported  by  Mr.  Blair  of  the 
same  state,  who,  also  spoke  in  strong  language,  and  declared  that  the 
time  was  at  hand,  when  the  rights  and  interests  of  his  state,  in  common 
with  those  of  the  South,  must  be  respected,  or  she  would  seek  a  remedy 
herself.  The  bill,  after  receiving  several  amendments,  and  the  support 
of  Messrs.  Crawford  of  Pennsylvania,  Everett  of  Massachusetts,  Burgess 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  others,  who  spoke  of  the  prostrate  condition  of 
New  England  manufactures,  passed  on  13th  May,  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  to  forty. 

On  the  20th  May  an  act  was  approved,  reducing  the  duty  on  coffee, 
tea,  and  cocoa ;  and  on  the  29th,  the  duty  on  molasses  was  reduced  to 
six  cents  a  gallon,  and  a  drawback  allowed  of  four  cents  a  gallon  on 
spirits  distilled  from  foreign  molasses.  An  act,  of  the  same  date,  reduced 
tbe  duty  on  salt  to  fifteen  cents  a  bushel  until  31st  December,  and  to  ten 
cents  thereafter. 

In  the  discussion  of  these  measures,  and  the  question  of  internal  im- 
provements, in  Congress  and  by  the  leading  journals  of  the  South,  to 
which  Dr.  Cooper  of  Columbia  College,  South  Carolina,  was  a  promi- 
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nent  contribotor,  the  doctrine  of  state  soTereignitj,  and  of  the  right  of 
the  local  governments  to  annnl  any  act  of  Congress,  which  a  state  might 
deem  an  encroachment  upon  its  resenred  rights,  began  to  be  distinctly 
asserted,  particularly  by  the  people  of  South  Carolina.  The  right  of 
Nullification,  therefore,  became  the  issue,  in  the  great  debate  in  the 
Senate,  in  January,  between  Mr.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Webster  of  Massachusetts,  upon  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Foot,  to  limit  the 
sale  of  public  lands.  Resolutions  affirming  the  constitutionality  of  the 
tariflf  act  of  1S28,  were  adopted  by  the  Legislatures  of  Vermont,  Dela- 
ware, Louisiana,  and  perhaps  others. 

By  an  act  approved  May  31,  the  tonnage  duties  on  ships  and  Tesselfi 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  such  nations  as  had  abolished  their  discrimi- 
nating and  countervailing  duties  were  repealed. 

A  bill  before  the  Senate  to  recompense  the  heirs  of  Robert  Falton  by 
the  grant  of  a  township  of  land,  in  consideration  of  the  benefits  rendered 
by  him  to  the  country,  was  rejected  upon  constitutional  grounds. 

Mr.  Spencer,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  on  12th  March,  made 
a  report,  accompanied  by  a  bill  to  promote  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  silk  in  the  United  States.  The  report,  "based  upon  the  essays,  and 
other  information  furnished  by  Mr.  John  D^Homergue,  the  son  of  an 
eminent  silk  manufacturer  of  Nismes,  assisted  by  Mr.  P.  S.  Duponcean, 
tended  to  establish  the  fact  that  American  silk  worms  were  more  pro- 
ductive of  silk  than  those  of  any  other  country,^  but  that  the  manufac- 
tured silk  of  the  country  was  inferior,  for  want  of  practical  knowledge 
and  suitable  machines  for  reeling,  whereby  it  was  rendered  unfit  for  the 
finer  fabrics ;  that  every  state  was  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  mulber- 
ries and  the  production  of  silk,  and  that  if  the  culture  were  zealously 
prosecuted,  the  large  importations  of  foreign  silk,  amounting  in  the  last 
year  to  eight  and  one  half  millions,  would  be  compensated  by  the  export 
of  raw  silk,  and  the  manufacture  of  silk  stuffs  be  necessarily  introduced 
The  bill  drawn  up,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  by  Mr.  Duponceau, 
after  consultation  with  Mr.  D^Homergue,  proposed  to  devote  forty 
thousand  dollars  to  the  establishment  of  a  normal  filature  at  or  near 
Philadelphia,  under  the  charge  of  the  latter,  whose  departure  from  the 


(1)  The  proceedings  of  the  Chnmher  of 
Commerce  at  Lyons,  published  early  in  the 
year,  in  ruliition  to  American  silk,  state 
that  n  sample  of  silk,  reeled  in  Philadelphia 
by  Mr.  D'llomergue,  was  a8f>ayed  by  a 
.•\rorn  nnd  liocn8e<l  aaFayer,  and  was  de- 
clared to  bo  of  an  extraordinary  quality  and 
admirably  adapted  to  the  uses  of  fabrication. 
Its  degree  of  fineness  was  sixteen  deniera, 


and  it  would  produce  singles  of  fifty,  orj^n- 
«ine  of  thirty- two,  and  tram  of  wool  and 
silk  of  thirty  dut?,  a  quality  extremely-  rmro 
in  our  country.  American  silk  is  fine, 
DerTous.  good,  regular,  clean,  of  a  fine  color; 
in  short,  it  unites  all  the  qualities  that  ean 
be  wished  for.  Its  value  was  estimated  at 
twenty-six  francs  (fiye  dollars)  a  poond. 
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country  the  committee  thonght  would  be  a  national  misfortnne,  and  he 
was  to  be  required  to  instruct  grataitonslj  sixty  young  men  in  the  art 
of  reeling  silk  and  preparing  it  for  exportation,  so  as  to  become  after- 
ward directors  of  filatures,  and  at  least  twenty  women,  who  were  to  be 
paid  for  their  labor.  The  balance  of  the  appropriation,  after  deducting 
expenses,  and  the  materials,  were  at  the  end  of  two  years  to  be  the 
property  of  Mr.  D*Homergue.  No  opportunity  was  found  to  discnss 
the  bill  during  this  and  the  following  session,  and  it  was  lost  in  the 
next. 

An  experimental  filatnre,  with  ten  reels  and  twenty  women,  was, 
however,  put  in  operation  in  Philadelphia  during  this  year,  by  Mr. 
Dnponceau,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  D'Homergue,  who  was  a  skillful 
reeler.  Two  banners  of  Pennsylvania  silk,  of  light  but  beautiful  texture, 
each  twelve  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide,  were  woven  by  the  latter  for 
Mr.  Duponceau,  and  having  been  dyed  by  some  Germans  in  the  city,  were 
exhibited  with  some  smaller  articles,  as  cravats,  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  at 
the  Fair  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  at  the  ensuing  sessions  were  pre- 
sented, one  to  Congress  and  the  other  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  received  with  appropriate  acknowledgments. 

Mr.  Kapp  of  Economy,  Pennsylvania,  who  commenced  the  silk  culture 
in  1828,  and  made  from  his  first  crop  fifteen  or  eighteen  yards  of  striped 
silk  for  female  apparel  and  vestings;  also  made  during  the  last  year 
some  black  figured  silk  vestings,  and  one  hundred  black  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs, tlie  first  ever  made  west  of  the  mountains,  and  wholly  the 
product  of  his  Society  from  the  worm  to  the  looms.  Spirited  efforts 
began  to  be  made  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  country,  to  produce  raw 
silk  for  exportation.  The  "  silk  mania"  may  be  said  to  have  commenced 
at  this  date. 

In  accordance  with  an  act  of  29th  May,  the  President  issued  a  pro- 
clamation on  5th  October,  opening  to  British  vessels  the  trade  between 
"the  British  colonial  possessions  and  the  American  ports,  having  received 
satisfactory  assurance  that  the  colonial  ports  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
'^'^est  Indies,  South  America,  the  Bahama  and  Bermuda  Islands,  would 
^  opened  to  American  vessels,  which  was  accordingly  done  by  an  order 
^D  council,  dated  Nov.  5th. 

It  was  estimated  that  there  were  at  this  time  completed  within  the 
United  States,  1343  miles  of  canals  and  other  artificial  navigation  ;  1828 
*^il<;s  in  progress,  and  408   projected.     Of  railroads,  forty-four  miles 
^^ere  completed,  422  in  progress,  and  697  projected.     A  valuable  im- 
provement in  Western  navigation,  was  the  opening  of  the  Louisville  and 
Portland  canal,  around  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  5th  December,  at 
^  cost  of  $750,000. 
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The  first  locomotive  constracted  in  the  United  States,  is  said  to  hare 
been  built  this  year  at  the  West  Point  Foundry  in  New  York.  It  was 
named  the  "  Phoenix,"  and  was  built  for  the  South  Carolina  Railroad, 
for  which  a  second  engine,  called  the  **  West  Point,"  was  built  at  the 
same  place  during  the  year.  A  third  one,  "  the  Dewitt  Clinton,  was 
constructed  there  in  the  following  Spring,  for  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson 
railroad,  which,  about  the  same  time,  imported  the  first  Stephenson 
locomotive,  afterward  rebuilt,  and  called  the  ''John  Bull."^  A  model 
locomotive  engine  was  built  this  year  for  the  proprietor  of  Peale's 
Museum,  in  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  -M.  W.  Baldwin,  and  attracted  much 
attention  during  the  next  year,  by  its  performance  with  a  train  of  loaded 
passenger  cars.  A  rotary  steam  engine,  for  propelling  carriages  on 
railroads,  was  patented  this  year,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ezra  Child  of 
Philadelphia,  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Jones,  editor  of  the  Franklin 
Journal. 

A  new  branch  of  the  Carriage  Manufacture,  was  about  this  date  intro- 
duced by  the  construction  of  the  first  "  Omnibus"  in  New  York.  During 
the  next  year,  Mr.  John  Stephenson  commenced  the  business  on  Broad- 
way, where  he  built  his  first  omnibus,  and  the  second  in  that  city.  He 
has  since  been  extensively  known  in  connection  with  this  branch  of  the 
trade,  recently  superseded  in  our  principal  cities  by  the  introduction  of 
horse  railroads. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  mills  for  Louisiana  and  the  West  Indies, 
had  become  an  important  business  at  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg.  In 
addition  to  cotton,  woolen,  and  other  machinery,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
steam  engines,  and  fifty  sugar  mills,  were  built  this  year  at  the  former 
place,  and  one  hundred  steam  engines  at  Pittsburg.  Five  rolling  and 
three  slitting  mills,  had  been  erected  in  Pittsburg  in  the  last  two  years, 
and  of  the  iron  made  there  in  the  same  time,  six  hundred  tons  were  con- 
verted into  other  articles  before  leaving  the  city.  The  iron  rolled  this 
year  was  9,282  tons. 

The  number  of  iron  works  built  in  the  state,  in  the  ten  years  ending 
January  1,  was  forty-nine,  of  which  thirty  were  blooming  forges  and 
rolling  mills,  one  a  mineral,"  and  sixteen  charcoal  blast  furnaces.  The 
whole  number  of  iron  furnaces  in  the  United  States  was  estimated  at 
202,  and  their  product  137,075  tons  of  pig  iron,  and  18,273  tons  of 
castings  :  total,  155,348.  In  east  Jersey,  in  a  part  of  Connecticut,  in  a 
large  district  of  New  York,  and  in  Vermont,  bar  iron  was  extensively 
made,  by  the  process  technically  denominated  "blooming,"  only  a  single 
operation  from  the  ore,  without  the  intervention  of  the  blast  furnace. 

(1)  Historical  Magazine,  vol.  3,  p.  150.  owned  by  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  NarigatiM 

(2)  The  Mauch  Chunk  anthracite  farnaoe,      Companj,  erected  in  182S. 
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The  total  amount  of  iron  made  in  the  TTnited  States,  was  estimated  as 
follows  :  bar  iron  made,  112,866  tons  ;  bar  iron  castings,  etc.,  estimated 
as  pig  iron,  191,536  tons,  valae  $13,329,760;  men  employed,  29,254; 
persons  subsisted,  146,273;  annoal  wages,  $8,776,420;  paid  for  food 
famished  by  farmers,  $4,000,490.  The  average  price  of  hammered  iron 
was  $96.GC§  per  ton;  and  of  castings,  sixty  dollars,  thongh  ranch  sold 
higher ;  and  from  the  air  furnace  and  cupola  at  four  and  one  half  cents 
a  pound.  The  annual  consumption  of  bar  iron  was  about  130,007.  The 
quantity  of  iron  annually  imported  was  about  33,986  tons.^ 

The  value  of  domestic  manufacturers  exported  this  year  was  $5,320,980, 

which  was  a  little  below  the  average  of  the  last  five  years.     It  included 

cotton  manufactures  to  the  value  of  $1,318,183,  viz.  :  white  piece  goods, 

'$964,196  ;  printed  goods,  $61,800  ;  Nankeen,  a  new  manufacture,  $1,093 ; 

twist  and  yarn,  $24,744  ;  all  others,  $266,350. 

The  cotton  goods  manufactured  this  year  were  estimated  at  250,000,000 
yards,  including  every  kind,  and  worth,  at  ten  cents  a  yard,  $25,000,000. 
Four  additional  manufacturing  companies  were  chartered  in  Massacha- 
sutts,  to  carry  on  the  cotton  manufacture  at  Lowell,  viz. :  the  Middlesex 
Company,  Suffolk  Manufacturing  Company,  Tremont  Mills,  and  ^  Law- 
rence Manufacturing  Company.  The  reduction  in  the  prise  of  water 
privileges,  caused  by  the  financial  revulsion  of  the  last  year,  which  pros- 
trated many  cotton  manufacturers  in  England,  and  those  of  slender  capital 
in  the  United  States,  induced  Messrs.  Amos  and  Abbott  Lawrence  to 
enter  largely  into  the  business,  in  connection  with  the  corporations  above 
mentioned.  The  Boston  and  Lowell  railroad  was  also  incorporated  and 
opened  in  1835,  and  the  town  (now  city)  hall  was  built.  The  population 
of  Lowell  was  6,477,  and  six  daily  and  one  tri-weekly  stage  ran  between 
it  and  Boston  The  merchandise  passing  to  and  from  Boston,  for  the 
corporations  alone,  amounted  to  ten  thousand  tons  annually.  The 
average  price  of  Merrimac  prints  was  16.36  cents  per  yard,  a  reduction 
of  6.71  cents  since  1825. 

The  manufacturing  town  of  Fall  River  had  increased  in  population, 
from  1,594  in  1820,  to  4,259,  and  contained  20,357  cotton  spindles,  and 
575  looms,  making  100,105  yards  of  cloth  weekly,  a  large  calico  printing 
establishment,  rolling  mill,  and  nail  factory,  a  large  woolen  establishment, 
^tc.  The  Exeter  (N.  H.)  Cotton  Factory  went  into  operation  in  March, 
^Ith  a  capital  of  $200,000,  and  5000  spindles  and  175  looms,  employing 
256  operators. 

Cotton  bagging  of  good  quality  was  made  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  from  the  waste  of  the  factory.  It  was  strong  and  heavy, 
weighing  one  and  three  quarter  pounds  to  the  yard,  or  one  quarter 

(1)  Report  of  the  New  York  Cuuvootioa  of  the  Friendi  of  Domestic  Indastrj,  1831. 
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poand  more  than  the  best  hemp  bagging,  and  was  sold  at  eighteen  cents 
a  yard. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  bagging,  etc.,  by  steam  power,  was  com- 
menced this  year  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  which  contained  the 
only  stocking  factory  of  any  size  then  in  the  country.  The  latter, 
recently  established  by  the  Newburyport  Hosiery  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, contained  a  number  of  looms  worked  by  females,  at  each  of  which, 
about  twenty  stockings  were  made  daily  by  one  person.  The  hosiery 
was  of  every  variety — wool,  lamb's  wool,  worsted,  and  cotton,  and  suc- 
cessful attempts  had  been  made  with  silk.  The  articles  being  deemed 
superior  to  English  hose,  were  in  great  demand. 

The  manufacture  of  Hats  and  Bonnets  of  straw  was  a  prosperous 
business  in  New  Elngland,  where  it  had  greatly  extended  within  a  few' 
vears.     The  annual  manufacture  of  these  articles  in  the  United  States, 
was  estimated  at  more  than  one  and  a  half  millions.     They  were  made 

ft 

in  large  quantities  from  rye  straw  by  the  females  of  Boxford,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  bonnets  were  sold  in  the  cities  as  English  bonnets,  at  ten 
to  fourteen  dollars  each,  the  cost  being  only  two  or  three.  The  machine  in 
general  use  at  this  time,  for  pressing  straw  hats,  consisted  of  three  blocks, 
with  a  leve-r  and  pressing  flat  attached  to  each,  and  the  rim,  crown,  and 
top  were  pressed  by  hand  at  three  separate  operations,  by  being  removed 
successively  from  one  to  the  other.  Several  improved  machines  were 
introduced  within  a  few  years  after. 

The  domestic  manufacture  of  Lace  was  estimated  to  be  worth  at  least 
half  a  million  dollars,  and  ArtiOcial  Flowers  were  made  in  many  towns 
and  villaires  of  the  country,  a  large  proportion  of  those  on  sale  being 
of  American  manufacture. 

Nearly  every  description  of  Carpeting  made  in  Europe,  was  at  this 
time  produced  in  the  United  States,  of  a  quality  nearly  equal  to  the 
imported,  and  supplied  much  of  the  demand. 

Gloves  and  Mittens  of  buckskin,  to  the  value  of  $130,000,  were 
annually  made  in  Johnstown,  New  York,  where  the  business  was  com- 
menced many  years  before  and  is  now  extensive. 

Many  articles  of  hardware,  and  the  finer  manufactures  of  metals, 
began  to  be  produced  at  this  time  in  considerable  quantity.  Upwards 
of  forty  trading  houses  in  Philadelphia,  were  supplied  with  gilt  Buttons 
from  the  factory  of  Mr.  Robinson,  at  Attleborough,  Massachusetts,  in 
which  the  labor  was  principally  performed  by  females,  assisted  by 
machinery  invented  and  patented  by  the  proprietors  within  the  last 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  There  were  several  other  button  factories 
in  the  country  whose  manufactures  were  said  to  be  cheaper  than  the 
imported.    The  manufacture  of  American  wire-eyed  buttons  was  about 
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this  time  commenced,  under  a  patent,  at  Hajdenville,  Massachusetts,  hj 
two  brothers,  named  Hay  den,  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  who,  in  1838, 
employed  two  hundred  hands,  and  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  in  the 
following  year  added  to  it  the  manufacture  of  steel  pens. 

The  large  button  factory  of  Messrs.  Scoville  &  Co.,  at  Waterbury, 
Connecticut,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  March.  That  town  contained 
three  factories  of  gilt  and  other  metal  buttons,  and  one  of  ivory. 

A  manufactory  of  steel  buttons,  clasps,  ornaments,  and  other  fancy 
articles  of  iron  and  steel,  with  twenty  hands,  and  a  gilt  button  factory 
with  twenty  hands,  making  nine  thousand  gross  per  annum,  worth  ^4. 50 
per  gross,  and  not  surpassed  in  quality,  it  was  thought,  by  any  imported, 
was  in  operation  about  this  time  at  Patcrson,  New  Jersey.  About 
three  thousand  gross  of  Pearl  and  Bone  buttons  and  moulds  were 
annually  made,  by  Daniel  Buzzel,  in  Philadelphia,  and  metal,  cloth, 
and  other  buttons,  were  made  in  many  other  places  at  this  time,  in  great 
profusion. 

An  extensive  manufactory  of  Brass  Hinges,  was  established  about  this 
date  at  Troy,  New  York,  the  products  of  which,  in  quality  and  cheap- 
ness, rivalled  those  of  Birmingham.     The  Globe  Sickle  Factory,  at 
Pittsburg,  was  also  established,  and  the  manufacture  of  large  circular, 
mill,,  pit,  and  cross-cut  cast-steel  saws,  was  commenced  in  Boston  by  Mr. 
Charles  Griffiths,  an  English  manufacturer,  and  under  the  firm  of  Welch 
<&  Griffiths  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time.     Carpenters'  small 
east  steel  saws  were  also  made  in  New  York,  by  Mr.  Nichols,  and  by 
-Mr.  Rowland  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others  in  Philadelphia.     Swords 
^or  the  army  and  navy  were  furnished  by  N.  P.  Ames,  of  Chicopee, 
Alassachusetts,  by  contract  with  the  government. 

About  one  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  American  cut  nails  were  this 
ear  exported  to  foreign  countries. 

Roofing  slates  were  extensively  manufactured  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania, 
>j  James  M.  Porter,  and  in  May  a  manufactory  of  roofing  slates  and 
^late  pencils  of  superior  quality  was  established  at  Baltimore  by  Thomas 
^^ymiugton,  who  employed  machinery  patented  by  him  in  November 
i  828.  The  price  of  roofing  slates  was  said  to  have  been  reduced  one 
^  liird,  under  the  existing  duty. 

Six  shot  factories  had  been  erected  in  the  Atlantic  States  since  the 

^uty  on  foreign  shot  was  laid,  and  there  were  several  others  on  the 

^lississippi.     The  shot  tower  of  Paul  Beck,  on  the   Schuylkill,  near 

X^hiladelphia,  was  said  to  be  capable  of  supplying  the  whole  United 

States  with  that  article. 

An  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  Caoutchouc  was  made  this 
year  by  Dr.  J.  EL  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  who  showed  that  India 
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robber  bags,  after  maceration  in  salphnric  ether,  conld,  bj  snccessire 
inflations  and  collapses,  or  bj  being  rolled  in  its  soft  stale,  be  made 
into  thin  bottles,  or  sheets  of  great  size,  and  that  after  being  cQt 
with  a  wet  knife,  the  edges  would  adhere  so  that  the  place  of  onion 
would  be  scarcely  visible.  A  similar  discoTery  had  been  announced  in 
England  by  Mr.  Ilaucock,  but  his  process  was  kept  a  secret 

A  Fourdrinier  paper  machine  is  said  to  have  been  first  sQccessfoDr 
made  in  the  United  States  this  year,  at  Windham,  Connecticut,  since 
which  time  few,  if  any,  have  been  imported.  Cylinder  machines,  5om^ 
what  resembling  the  endless  web  machine,  had  been  constructed  and 
used  many  years  before  by  Mr.  Gilpin,  of  the  Brandywine  Paper  Milla, 
who  this  year  also  patented  an  improved  mode  of  finishing  paper  by 
passing  it  between  calenders  or  cylinders  to  give  it  a  polished  sarfacc. 
The  Messrs.  Ames  k  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  emplojed 
sixteen  engines,  and  used  on  an  average  three  tons  of  rags  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  making  at  the  rate  of  eighty  reams  of  the  largest  sited 
priuting  paper,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  of  foolscap  or  letter,  eqoai 
to  three  hundred  and  ninety  of  the  latter.  They  used  machinery 
which  produced  the  paper  in  an  endless  sheet,  and  was  patented  by 
them.  It  enabled  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  over  thirty,  and  was  con- 
sidered superior  to  the  foreign  machine.  The  paper  manufacture  of  the 
United  States  was  further  improved  and  cheapened  about  this  date  by 
the  use  of  chlorine  for  bleaching  colored  rags,  not  previously  used  in 
making  writing  paper  Patents  were  also  obtained  this  year  for  making 
paper  from  wood,  at  the  rate  of  five  to  seven  reams  to  the  one  hundred 
pounds.  Paper  was  also  made  in  western  Pennsylvania  from  fibres  of 
the  lime  and  aspen.  Leathern  paper,  made  from  the  refuse  shavings  and 
parings  of  leather,  was  also  the  subject  of  a  patent  It  was  adapted  to 
sheathing  vessels.  A  manufactory  of  parchment  was  established  tt 
Pottsville,  Pennsylvania. 

The  value  of  the  books  published  in  the  United  States  this  yearwai 
estimated  at  $3,500,000,  of  which  $1,100,000  were  school  books  alone. 
The  increase,  since  1820,  was  over  forty  per  cent 

According  to  a  report  to  Congress,  the  number  of  steamboats  of  nil 
kinds  on  the  waters  of  New  York  state,  in  November,  was  eighty-si^ 
tho>e  on  the  North  river  and  the  Sound  being  the  largest.     They  var'^^ 
from  three  hundred  and  six  to  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  tons.     ^ 
the  Mis^sissippi  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty  steamboats,    ^^ 
hundred  of  which  were  of  large  size,  averaging  three  hundred 
each. 

The  patenU  granted  this  year  by  the  United  States  Patent 
numbered  five  hundred  and  forty-four,  of  which  one  hnndred  and 
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were  to  New  York,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  to  New  England  (fifty- 
two  to  Connecticut),  eighty-eight  to  Pennsylvania,  twenty-six  to 
Virginia,  twenty-four  to  Maryland,  eight  to  New  Jersey,  nineteen  to 
Ohio,  one  to  Mississippi,  one  to  Alabama.  Twenty-seven  were  for 
threshing  machines,  chiefly  to  New  York,  eight  for  spinning  jennies,  six 
for  machines  for  making  hats,  seven  for  steam  engines,  seven  for  grist 
mills,  twelve  relating  to  railroads,  nineteen  for  churns,  and  twenty-one 
for  washing  machines.     The  following  were  among  the  number : 

Eleazer  Gady,  Canaan,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  6,  weighing  boats  and  cargoes 
(called  the  tongue  metre) ;  E.  F.  Blank  and  Thomas  Blank,  New  York, 
Feb.  16,  making  paper  of  leather  cuttings  and  parings,  etc. ;  Zechariah 
Allen,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  23,  dressing  and  finishing  cloth ;  Charles 
Danforth,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  April  1,  spinning  threstle.  This  valuable 
machine  was  introduced  into  England  during  the  last  year,  where  it  was 
patented  by  J.  Hutchin,  Esq.,  and  came  into  extensive  use.  Samuel 
Lane,  Hallowell,  Me.,  May  17,  endless  chain  and  railway  horse  power; 
Thomas  Ewbank,  New  York,  June  8,  preventing  explosion  of  boilers ; 
Aaron  B.  Quimby,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Oct.  1,  preventing  explosion  of 
boilers  ;  I.  Longhead  and  J.  B.  Chapman,  Philadelphia,  June  11,  guard 
for  explosion  of  boilers;  S.  P.  Mason,  Leesville,  Conn.,  June  24, 
reissued  Dec.  29,  cotton  roping  spinning  speeder;  Thomas  Gilpin, 
Philadelphia,  June  25,  paper  finishing  machine ;  B.  Toll  and  J.  Doyle, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  July  19,  and  John  Kennedy,  Baltimore,  Oct.  1,  making 
soap  by  steam ;  Lewis  Wooster  and  J.  B.  Holmes,  Meadville,  Pa., 
Aug.  3,  manufacturing  paper  from  wood ;  E.  H.  Thomas  and  Nathan 
Woodcock,  Brettleborough,  Vt.,  Aug.  11,  pulp  dressers  for  making 
paper ;  Benjamin  Greet,  New  York,  Oct.  1,  water  proof  hats  of  paper ; 
Jacob  Senneflf,  Philadelphia,  Oct.  1,  loom  reeds;  Joseph  C.  Dyer, 
Manchester,  England,  Oct.  1,  twisting  spinning  speeder ;  John  P.  Bake- 
well,  Pittsburg,  Oct.  1,  glass  wheels  for  clocks ;  Festus  Hayden, 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  Oct.  1,  American  wire-eyed  buttons ;  Isaac  Adams, 
Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  4,  power  printing  press ;  Richard  Wood,  New 
York,  Nov.  4,  apparatus  of  NeaPs  printing  press ;  Isaiah  Jennings, 
New  York,  Oct.  10,  producing  light  by  a  combination  of  liquids  to  lamps 
without  wicks.  This  was  for  the  combination  of  alcohol  and  turpentine, 
since  so  extensively  used  under  the  name  of  patent  "  burning  fluid." 

The  second  annual  Message  of  President  Jackson  to  the  twenty-first 

Congress,  adverted  to  the  subject  of  the  impost  revenue  as  a  cause  of 

1QQ1    congratulation,  inasmuch  as  it  promised  the  means  of  extinguish- 

ing  the  public  debt  sooner  than  was  anticipated,  and  furnished  a 

strong  illustration  of  the  practical  efi'ects  of  the  present  tariff  upon  the 
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commercial  interests.     Upon  the  constitutionality  and  effects  of  the  tariff, 
we  find  the  following  arguments : 

"The  power  to  impose  duties  on  imports  originally  belonged  to  the 
several  states.  The  right  to  adjust  those  duties,  with  a  view  to  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  branches  of  industry,  is  so  completely 
incidental  to  that  power,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  the  existence  of 
the  one  without  the  other.  The  states  have  delegated  their  whole 
authority  over  imports  to  the  General  Government,  without  limitation  or 
restriction,  saving  the  very  inconsiderable  reservation  relating  to  tbeir 
inspection  laws.  This  authority  having  thus  entirely  passed  from  the 
states,  the  right  to  exercise  it  for  the  purpose  of  protection  does  not 
exist  in  them ;  and  consequently  if  it  be  not  possessed  by  the  General 
Government,  it  must  be  extinct.  Our  political  system  would  thus 
l)resent  the  anomaly  of  a  people,  stripped  of  the  right  to  foster  their 
own  industry,  and  to  counteract  the  most  selfish  and  destructive  policy 
which  might  be  adopted  by  foreign  nations.  This  surely  cannot  be  the 
case ;  this  indispensable  power  thus  surrendered  by  the  states  mast  be 
within  the  scope  of  the  authority  on  the  subject  expressly  delegated  to 
Congress.  In  this  conclusion  I  am  confirmed  as  well  by  the  opinions  of 
Presidents  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  who  have  each 
repeatedly  recommended  the  exercise  of  this  right  under  the  constitution, 
as  by  the  uniform  practice  of  Congress,  the  combined  acquiescence  of  the 
Ptates,  and  the  general  understanding  of  the  people.  ***** 

*'  The  effects  of  the  present  tariff  are  doubtless  overrated,  both  in  its 
evils  and  its  advantages.  By  one  class  of  reasoners,  the  reduced  price  of 
rotton  and  other  agricultural  products  is  ascribed  wholly  to  its  influence, 
and  by  another  the  reduced  price  of  manufactured  articles.  The 
))robahility  is  that  neither  opinion  approaches  the  truth,  and  that  both 
nre  induced  by  that  influence  of  interests  and  prejudices  to  which  I  hare 
referred.  The  decrease  of  prices  extends  throughout  the  commercial 
world,  embracing  not  only  the  raw  material  and  the  manufactured  article, 
but  provisions  and  lands.  The  cause  must  therefore  be  deeper  and 
more  pervading  than  the  tariff  of  the  United  States.  ***** 

•*  The  present  tariff  taxes  some  of  the  comforts  of  life  unnecessarily 
high  ;  it  undertakes  to  protect  interests  too  local  and  minute  to  justify  a 
preneral  exaction,  and  it  also  attempts  to  force  some  kinds  of  mann* 
factures  for  which  the  country  is  not  ripe.  Much  relief  will  be  derived 
in  some  of  these  respects  from  the  measures  of  your  last  session." 

Mr.  Mallary,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  to  which 
this  portion  of  the  message  was  referred,  made  a  report  on  the  13th 
January,  which  concurred  in  the  President's  glowing  view  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  in  the  benefits  as  well  as  the  constito 
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tionality  of  the  tariff,  bat  dissented  from  his  opinion  that  its  chief  object 
shoald  be  revenue  and  protection  a  secondary  one,  when,  as  was  then 
feared,  the  revenue  was  about  to  become  too  abundant.     Protection 
*' should  be  the  primary  object.     The  protecting  power  having  once 
belonged  to  the  states,  and  now  transferred  to  the  General  Qovernment, 
it  may  be  used  as  the  good  of  the  nation  demands,  for  a  primary,  not  a 
secondary  object.     It  ought  not  to  be  loosely  attached  to  the  skirts  of 
revenue.     Domestic  industry  is  a  single,  great,  ever  pre-eminent  interest  ' 
of  the  nation."    Other  views  of  the  principles  and  details  of  the  tariff 
contained  in  the  message  were  reviewed,  and  the  soundness  and  natural 
character  of  its  provisions  were  affirmed  by  the  Committee,  who  believed 
that  any  attempt  to  change  them  after  so  recent  a  revision  would  be 
impolitic.     A  minority  report  on  the  subject  from  the  same  committee  was 
also  presented  by  Mr.  Morrell,  which  also  concurred  in  the  President's 
favorable  view  of  the  practical  operation  of  the  tariff,  which  had  not 
produced  the  injuries  predicted  to  Congress,  and  in  the  soundness  of 
his  argument  upon  the  constitutionality  of  protective  import  duties ; 
but  also  agreed  with  him  that  a  portion  of  the  duties  on  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  should  be  repealed  or  reduced,  and  to  ac^ust  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  domestic  industry. 
A  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Trevzant  on  10th  January,  for  instruct* 
ing  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Meaus  to  report  a  bill  to  reduce  the 
duties  on  imported  goods,  to  take  effect  after  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt,  was  repealed  by  the  House. 

The  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  Manufactures,  on  16th  February, 

reported  on  a  bill  to  reduce  and  fix  the  duties  on  imported  sugars,  stating 

the  produce  of  the  crops  in  Louisiana  in  the  last  year  at  one  hundred 

thousand  hogsheads,  and  that  the  land  adapted  to  its  cultivation  would 

^ield  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  whole  United  States,  for  fifty  years  to 

c-omc.     Under  the  duty  of  three  cents,  imposed  in   1816,  the  sugar 

establishments  had  rapidly  increased,  and  the  price  had  as  constantly 

clecreased,  and  would  continue,  since  the  profit  of  capital  employed  in 

producing  sugar  was  greater  than  that  employed  in  product  of  rice, 

<^  otton,  and  tobacco,  and  would  attract  capital  from  those  articles,  until 

^  liere  was  an  equality  of  prices  among  them.     Increased  competition 

'^^'onld  reduce  the  prices.     Tlie  sugar  culture  was  an  object  of  national 

^  mportance,  and  should  not  be  destroyed  or  checked,  while  in  a  train  of 

^^iccessful   experiments,   by   a   reduction   of  the   duty.     An   indefinite 

¥>^ponement  of  the  bill  was  therefore  recommended. 

Judge  Spencer,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  reported  aresolu- 
^ioD  tliat  the  flag  bearing  the  colors  of  the  United  States,  presented  to 
^\ie  House  by  Peter  S.  Dnponceau,  of  Philadelphia,  made  of  American 
23 
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Bilk,  and  prepared  and  woven  bj  John  D'Homergne,  silk  mannfiMtorer, 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  be  accepted  by  the  Hoase,  and  it  be  displayed 
in  some  conspicnoos  part  of  the  hall  lof  sittings  of  the  House.  The 
report  was  accompanied  by  the  bill  for  promoting  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  silk,  reported  at  the  last  session,  and  by  further  com- 
munications from  Mr.  Duponceau  on  the  subject  of  the  bill. 

The  same  committee,  on  3d  February,  reported  on  the  memorial  of  the 
manufacturers  of  salt,  in  Kenhawa  county,  Virginia,  praying  for  the 
restoration  of  the  duty  on  imported  salt,  that  the  laws  of  the  last  session, 
reducing  the  duty,  ought  to  be  suspended.  The  article  was  one  of  the 
first  necessity,  the  domestic  sources  adequate  to  a  full  supply,  and  the 
manufacture  already  existed  in  nineteen  out  of  .the  twenty-four  states. 
But  it  was  in  few  hands  and  easily  prostrated  by  a  fall  in  price,  while  the 
importation  was  as  easily  monopolized,  and  the  prices  raised  by  a  few 
merchants.  About  2,400,000  bushels  were  made  on  the  western  waters 
in  the  last  year,  and  the  consumption  was  2,800,000  bushels.  The  total 
manufacture  on  an  average  of  the  last  five  years,  was  4,250,000  bushels, 
the  importation  5,500,000,  and  the  annual  consumption  9,750,000.  The 
price  had  steadily  and  rapidly  declined  in  the  western  country,  from  two 
and  three  dollars  a  bushel,  in  1820,  to  seventy-five  cents,  the  average  of 
the  last  year,  and  sixty-two  and  a  half  cents,  the  present  price,  and  in 
some  places  as  low  as  fifty  cents.  The  manufacture,  on  any  consider- 
able scale,  was  but  little  over  fifteen  years  old,  and  had  been  mach 
extended  and  improved  by  the  act  of  last  session.  They  reported  a  bill 
to  repeal  so  much  of  the  act  of  May  29th,  1830,  as  had  not  gone  into 
operation,  which  was  finally  laid  on  the  table,  as  was  also  a  bill  supple- 
mentary to  the  same  act,  from  the  Senate. 

A  select  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition  of  upward  of 
three  hundred  mechanics,  citizens  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
employed  in  the  various  branches  of  the  iron  manufacture,  and  that  of 
the  journeymen  blacksmiths,  of  the  same  place,  employed  ia  manufac- 
turing anchors  and  chain  cables,  reported  on  28th  February.     The  high 
duty  imposed  on  bar  iron  by  the  act  of  1828,  was  represented  to  be? 
extremely  unfavorable  to  the  manufacturers  of  hardware,  blacksmith's 
work,  and  chain  cables,  etc.,  which  last  could  now  be  imported  cheaper 
than  the  rods  out  of  which  they  were  made.     Relief  could  only  be 
aflTorded  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  raw  iron. 

A  bill,  reported  by  Mr.  Ellsworth,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciair, 
to  amend  the  several  acts  respecting  copyrights,  was  passed  and  approved 
on  3d  February,  securing  to  authors  a  coi)yright  for  twenty-eight  years, 
with  a  right  of  renewal  for  fourteen  years  more,  if  at  the  end  of  the  first 
period  he  should  be  living,  or  leave  a  family.     The  prcvioos  act  was  for 
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Ibiirteeii  years  without  the  prirfleg^  of  renewal  bj  his  famflj  In  case  of 
hJB  decease. 

(  The  English  excise  daty  of  three  pence  the  square  yard  on  printed 
cotton  goods,  which  was  imposed  in  1774,  and  raised  in  1806  to  three 
and  a  half  pence,  was  repealed  on  the  first  March,  of  this  year,  and  by 
way  of  partial  compensation  for  loss  of  reyenae  thereby,  the  duty  on 
foreign  cotton  wool  was  raised  from  six  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  fire 
shillings  and  ten  pence  per  cent.,  but  was  reduced  two  years  after  to 
two  shillings  and  eleven  pence,  cotton  from  British  possessions  paying 
only  four  pence  per  cent. 

A  very  considerable  decline  in  the  price  of  cotton  took  place  in  the 
Southern  States.     Heavy  failures  occurred  in  June  at  Macon,  Georgia. 
Cotton  which  had  sold  at  nine  and  a  half  to  eleven  and  a  half  cents,  in 
the  last  autumn,  was  then  worth  only  five  to  seven  and  a  half  cents. 
'    The  tariff  of  the  United  States,  to  which  it  was  customary  to  ascribe 
the  low  price  of  cotton  and  other  staples,  was  still  the  subject  of  much 
excitement     On  the  3d  August,  an  anti-tariff  convention  assembled  at 
Augusta,  and  others  were  held  in  different  states,  at  which  delegates 
were  appointed  to  meet  in  general  convention  at  Philadelphia.     The  Free 
Trade  Convention,  which  met  accordingly  at  Philadelphia,  on  30th  Sep- 
tember, and  adjourned  on  7th  October,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Sedg- 
wick, of  Massachusetts,  through  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  was 
composed  of  about  two  hundred  delegates,  from  fifteen  states,  who  were 
presided  over  by  Judge  P.  P.  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Condy  Raguet, 
of  Philadelphia,  acting  as  secretary.     The  Convention  adopted  a  series 
of  resolutions  expressing  attachment  to  the  Constitution,  and  declaring 
the  existing  tariff  laws  of  Congress,  so  far  as  they  went  to  protect  manu- 
factures, to  be  a  manifest  violation  of  the  true  intent  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  inexpedient,  unequal,  oppressive  and  unjust,  especially  the 
act  of  May,  1828,  which  was  oppressive  to  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufactures ;  that  a  solemn  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  people,  to 
unite  in  obtaining  such  a  modification  of  the  tariff  as  might  be  essential 
to  all  the  important  interests  of  the  people,  and  calculated  to  quiet  the 
fears  and  satisfy  the  reasonable  demands  of  every  section  of  the  Union. 
An  address  to  the  people  of  the  United   States,  of  like  import,  was 
adopted,  and  a  committee  for  each  state  was  appointed,  and  instructed 
to  draft  a  memorial  to  Congress,  which  they  were  to  present  at  its  next 
session,  and  promote,  by  their  personal  attendance,  or  by  a  sub-com- 
mittee, in  order  to  impress  the  views  of  the  convention  npon  that  body. 
The  memorial,   prepared  by  Mr.   Albert   Gallatin,  was  presented  to 
Congress  in  February,  1832. 

On   the   26th  of  October  a  Tariff  Convention  of  the  Friends  of 
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Domestic  Indostrj,  composed  of  upward  of  five  hundred  delegates  firom 
the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  Maryland,  Yirginia,  Ohio,  and  the 
District  of  Colnmbia,  met  in  New  York,  "  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  what  proceedings  might  be  necessary  for  the  support 
and  further  extension  of  the  American  system,  as  inyolved  in  the 
protection  of  the  various  pursuits  of  domestic  industry. "  The  Conyentioa 
was  organized,  with  William  Wilkins,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  president, 
four  vice  presidents,  and  four  secretaries,  of  whom  Hezekiah  Niles,  of 
Baltimore,  was  principal.  Committees  composed  of  one  delegate  from 
each  state  were  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  affirming  the  constitutionality  of  a  tariff  that  would 
protect  the  interests  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  which 
was  written  by  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the 
committee.  2.  To  prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress,  enforcing  the 
propriety  of  continuing  the  protection  of  domestic  industry,  whatever 
reduction  of  duties  might  be  expedient  on  articles  not  conflicting  with 
that  industry.  3.  To  inquire  and  report  upon  the  effect  of  the  existing 
tariff  upon  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  mechanic  arts,  internal  trade, 
and  foreign  commerce  of  the  country — A.  H.  Everett,  of  Masssachnsetts, 
chairman ;  and,  4.  A  committee  of  seven  to  inquire  and  report  upon 
evasions  of  the  existing  revenue  laws.  To  the  foregoing  were  added 
special  committees  to  consider  and  report,  severally,  upon  the  production 
and  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  sugar  and  molasses,  copper,  lead, 
cotton,  salt,  wool,  hats  and  cabinet  furniture ;  paper,  glass,  porcelain 
and  other  manufactures  of  clay ;  culture  of  silk  and  hemp ;  on  chemistry, 
on  the  currency,  and  on  foreign  tariffs.* 

These  conventions  were  each  composed  of  men  eminent  for  their 
respectability  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  important  subjects  discussed, 
and  the  addresses  and  memorials  prepared  under  their  direction  are 
among  the  ablest  expositions  of  the  two  great  parties  which  now  divided 
the  country,  on  the  subject  of  protecting  duties,  in  our  political  annals. 
They  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  subject  of  the  tariff  once  more  before 
the  National  Legislature,  at  its  next  session,  with  such  effect  as  to  result 
in  an  entire  review  of  its  principles,  and  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
conflicting  interests. 

The  reports  of  the  several  committees  of  the  New  York  conven* 
tion,  after  its  adjournment,  to  the  permanent  committee,  embodied  a 
large  amount  of  statistics  and  valuable  information,  derived  from  the 
members  and  from  other  sources,  some  of  which  has  been  given  nnder 

(1 )  The  thanks  of  the  conrention  were  the  caa9e  of  domestic  indastry,  and  twenty 
voted  to  Matthew  C.irey  and  Hezekiah  thousand  copies  of  the  address  were  or^wtd 
5 Lies  for  their  loof  and  able  adTocacy  of      to  be  printed. 
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previoas  dates.  We  give  the  result  of  tbeir  inqalrles  as  containing  what 
haye  been  deemed  reliable  data  respecting  several  branches  of  industry, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  the  usual  official  census  of  manufactures,  at  this 
time  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  voluminous  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  made  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  Congress 
at  its  next  session,  based  upon  information  very  imperfectly  and  hastily 
obtained,  in  answer  to  circular  letters,  and  of  which  no  digest  has  ever 
been  made,  or  seems  possible  to  be  made  with  advantage. 

From  the  best  information  that  could  be  obtained,  the  Committee  on 
Cotton,  of  which  P.  T.  Jackson,  of  Massachusetts,  was  chairman,  estima- 
ted the  crop  of  the  United  States,  after  the  year  ending  October  1 ,  to 
be,  in  the  Atlantic  states,  486,103  bales  of  306  lbs.  each,  equal  to 
148,747,518  lbs.,  and  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  552,744  bales 
of  411  lbs.,  equivalent  to  227,177,784  lbs.,  giving  a  total  crop  of 
1,038,847  bales,  or  375,925,302  lbs.  The  domestic  consumption 
amounted  to  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  whole  crop ;  and  the  value  of 
the  product,  allowing  it  to  be  increased  fourfold  in  the  process  of 
manufacture,  probably  four  fifths  that  of  the  cotton  crop,  and  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  whole  quantity  exported. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  detail  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
tnre  in  the  twelve  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  including  Maryland  and 
Yirginia.  But  owing  to  misapprehension  of  the  question  respecting 
capital,  only  that  employed  in  fixtures  was  returned,  and  some  manu- 
facturers were  reluctant  to  give  the  details  of  their  business,  for  which 
reasons  it  was  thought  that  one  fourth  to  one  third  might  be  safely 
added  to  the  account.  The  statement  was  exclusive  of  no  less  than 
thirty  establishments  returned  from  the  Southern  and  Western  States, 
from  which  no  accurate  details  were  received,  and  also  of  family  manu- 
factures. The  cotton  mills  in  the  twelve  numbered  seven  hundred  and 
Jiinety-fivfi. 


Capital  rpriocipally  in  fixtures)  In  dollArs, 
•Spindles  in  op«?ration,         .        .        .        . 
^»rdH  of  cloth  made,     .... 
^oand»  of  yaro  sold,  .        .        .        . 

bounds  of  cotton  aM>d  (214,822  bales), 
^Uad*  employed  (females  .38,927),    . 
^*oaod«  of  Htarcb  nned, 
^]^rr«l«  of  floor  for  sixing, 

2^ord«  of  wood, 

^o««  of  coal, 

*5a*ib*ls  of  charcoal,      .... 

^nlloaiiof  oil 

valaA  of  other  article!  in  dollart, 

^piodlen  bailding, 

^»Dd  wearers, 

lotal  dependenU, 

AnoQal  Talae  in  dollars,        . 

^igregmU  wages, 


Total  in 

Machine 

Bleache- 

Prlnter- 

Cotton  Mills. 

Shop8. 

ries. 

ies. 

Total. 

40,614.984 

2,400,000 

900,000 

1,000,000 

44,914,934 

1,246.503 

230,461,900 

10,642,000 

' 

77,7J7,316 

62,l/i7 

3,200 

738 

1,505 

67.600 

1,641,253 

429,625 

2,070.873 

17,245 

1.300 

18,4M 

46,519 

30,000 

76.519 

24.420 

19,250 

2,250 

45,920 

89,20.^ 

800,338 

2.800 

.3a3,1.38 

599,223 

1,960,212 

276,625 

935,585 

3,766,285 

172.024 

4,760 

117.623 

9.600 

1.403 

2,860 

131.489 

26,000.000 

3,500.000 

1.0.36,760 

1,500,000 

32,036.760 

10,294,944 

1,248,000 

200,814 

402,965 

12,155,72S 
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Without  opportanitj  for  farther  iDqoiry,  the  Committee  OQ  IroB  and 
Steel  was  able  to  enomerate  foorteen  steel  furnaces,  then  in  operation, 
capable  of  sapplying  sixteen  hundred  tons  annuallj,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  whole  importation,  but  believed  to  be  far  short  of  the  quantity 
really  made.  The  furnaces  were  at  the  following  places,  Tiz:  at 
Pittsburg  two,  Baltimore  one,  Philadelphia  three,  York  county, 
Pennsylvania,  one.  New  York  three,  Troy  one,  New  Jersey  two,  Boston 
one.  American  steel  was  considered  quite  equal  to  English  steel  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  had  excluded  the  latter  altogether,  the  only 
steel  imported  being  of  a  better  quality,  such  as  Swedish,  blister,  and 
sheer  and  cast  steel.  Iron  of  similar  or  equal  quality  to  that  which 
had  given  Great  Britain  the  manufacture  of  the  best  articles  of  cutlery, 
had  been  recently  made  by  improved  processes,  from  Juniata  ore,  and 
that  of  Aucrim,  New  York,  and  Salisbury,  Oonnecticnt.  Steel  was 
made  in  Pittsburg,  and  could  be  made  in  New  York  and  Connecticut, 
bearing  a  fair  comparison  with  the  best  hoop  L  or  Danamoura  steel  from 
England,  all  the  iron  made  from  Danamoura  ore  being  monopolized  by 
a  firm  in  Hull.  The  second  quality,  or  sheer  steel,  also  an  English 
monopoly,  was  now  made  by  English  artists  in  the  United  States,  bat 
attempts  to  make  cast  steel  in  the  United  States  had  not  succeeded, 
owing  first  to  a  want  of  the  best  quality  of  blister  steel,  as  a  material, 
at  reasonable  price,  and  secondly  to  the  want  or  expense  of  proper 
crucibles.  These  difficulties,  it  was  thought,  would  be  removed  by  the 
superior  quality  of  Juniata  iron  for  blister  steel,  and  by  the  recent 
discovery  of  clay  in  Clinton,  Clearfield,  and  Lycoming  counties, 
Pennsylvania,  and  near  to  Baltimore,  believed  to  be  identical  with  the 
Stourbridge. 

A  statement  of  the  iron  and  other  manufactures  in  Litchfield  county, 
Connecticut,  gave  the  pig  and  bar  iron  made  at  $293,000 ;  the  manu- 
factures of  iron,  including  scythes,  hoes,  axes,  tacks,  shovels  and  spades, 
augers,  steel,  pitchforks,  ploughs,  etc.,  at  $177,650,000;  wool,  woolen 
cloths,  cotton  cloths  and  hats,  shoes,  clocks,  leather,  buttons,  etc.,  etc., 
$1,414,200  ;  total,  $1,884,850. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Crozer,  from  a  committee  of  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania, 
reported  to  the  Convention  the  following  establishments  in  that  conntv, 
viz  :  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  four ;  nail  factories,  two  ;  till  raills  (makiug 
edjrc  tools,  spades,  and  shovels),  four;  paper  mills,  thirteen ;  cotton 
spinning  mills,  thirteen,  with  17,350  spindles  ;  cotton  weaving  mills,  three, 
with  420  looms ;  woolen  mills  employing  350  persons ;  total  yalue  of 
manufactures,  $1,372,175;  persons  employed,  2,185. 

The  annual  manufacture  of  hats  in  the  United  States  was  estimated 
at  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  employed  15,000  men  and  3,000  womeiii 
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whose  wages  were  $4,200,000.  A  foreign  hat  was  seldom  to  be  seen, 
American  hats  being  regarded  as  cheaper,  and  abont  $500,000  worth 
were  exported.  The  manufacture  of  caps  was  also  extensive ;  one  of 
three  or  four  factories  at  Albany'  employing  about  600  persons,  and 
paying  about  $100,000  per  annum  in  wages.  The  value  of  hats  and 
caps  for  men's  wear  was  put  down  at  Bfteen  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
The  Committee  on  Glass  and  Manufactures  of  Clay  reported  twenty-one 
furnaces  in  the  United  States  (six  of  them  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity), 
containing  one  hundred  and  forty  pots  for  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass. 
Their  total  product  of  flint  glass  was  $1,300,000,  of  which  $400,000 
was  made  in  two  of  the  largest  at  Boston,  much  of  the  latter  consisting 
of  cut  glass.  They  were  estimated  to  use  1,450  tons  of  lead,  900  tons 
of  pearl  ashes,  2,600  tons  of  sand,  1,000  tons  of  fire  clay,  and  100 
tons  of  saltpetre.  The  manufacture  had  been  greatly  improved  and 
extended  under  the  protective  duty  of  1824,  and  the  price  was  fully  one 
third  less  than  in  1816.  Few  if  any  orders  were  sent  abroad  for  flint 
glass  by  American  merchants.  But  one  factory  of  black  glass  bottles, 
carboys,  etc.,  was  known  to  exist,  and  that  was  near  Boston,  with  a  capital 
of  $50,000,  and  employing  sixty-five  men  and  boys.  Its  product  was  six 
thousand  gross  annually.  The  New  England  Crown  Glass  Company, 
near  Boston,  with  a  capital  of  $450,000,  made  crown  window  glass  to  the 
value  of  $100,000,  and  was  the  only  factory  of  the  kind  except  one 
recently  erected  at  New  York.  The  largest  manufactory  of  green 
bottles,  demijohns,  druggists'  wares,  etc.,  was  that  of  Djott,  near 
Philadelphia,  employing  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  men, 
and  melting  about  1,200  tons  per  annum.  There  were  twenty-three 
manufactories  of  cylinder  window  glass,  four  of  which  were  at  Pittsburg, 
four  at  Burnsville,  Pennsylvania,  and  two  at  Wheeling,  Virginia.  The 
total  value  of  the  glass  manufactured  in  the  United  States  was  about 
$3,000,000;  the  number  of  persons  employed  2,140;  persons  subsisted 
10,800 ;  wages  annually  paid  $720,000. 

The  value  of  Cabinet  wares  made  was  ascertained  to  be  ten  millions  of 
dollars.  The  price  was  thirty  per  cent,  less  than  it  was  a  few  y^ars 
before,  and  a  considerable  value  was  annually  exported  to  Canton, 
South  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  number  of  sugar  plantations  in  Louisiana  alone  exceeded  five 
^Ojidred,  one  half  of  which  were  supposed  to  be  worked  by  steam,  the 
^'^mainder  by  cattle  and  horses,  and  there  were  infant  establishments  in 
Georgia  and  Florida,  all  of  which,  it  was  thought  would  be  ruined  by  a 
^^duction  of  the  duty  of  three  cents  on  sugar.*     The  sugar  refineries 

(1)  It  was  argaed  in  favor  of  the  reduo-      that  Lousiana  could  not  produce  sugar  of 
^^  of  tbe  daiy  on  sugar  for  the  reflneriei,     luffioient  strength  for  their  uae.    The  objeo- 
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nambered  thirty-eight,  of  which  three  were  in  New  Orleans^  eigkt  im 
Baltimore,  eleven  in  Philadelphia,  eleren  in  New  York,  three  in  Boatoa, 
and  one  each  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
A  continuance  of  the  duty  would  secure  a  large  proportion  of  the 
refinery  business  to  the  United  States. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  was  estimated  at  twenty 
millions,  worth,  on  an  average,  two  dollars  a  head.  The  capital  invested 
in  sheep  and  lands  to  feed  them  was  about  $105,000,000.  The  fixed 
and  floating  capital  invested  in  the  woolen  manufacture  was  about  forty 
millions  of  dollars,  total  capital  in  the  growth  and  manufacture  and  the 
support  of  the  manufacturers,  $167,500,000.  The  number  of  persons 
employed,  162,000,  requiring,  for  materials  and  subsistence,  $250,000,000 
worth  of  agricultural  products  yearly.  New  York  probably  produced 
one  fourth  of  all  the  wool  in  the  United  States,  and  Massachusetts 
manufactured  one  fourth.  Vermont,  in  the  last  year,  sold  wool  worth 
$1,200,000.* 

There  were  at  least  thirty  chemical  establishments  in  the  United 
States,  with  an  aggregate  capital  estimated  at  $1,158,000.  They  pro- 
duced  articles  worth  fully  one  million  of  dollars  annually.  Alum,  copperas, 
and  some  other  articles  were  produced  to  the  almost  total  exclosion  of 
the  foreign.  The  manufacture  included  calomel  and  various  other 
mercurial  preparations,  Glaubers  and  Rochelle  salts,  tartar  emetic, 
ammonia,  sulphate  of  quinine,  oil  of  vitriol,  tartaric,  nitric,  muriatic, 
oxalic  and  acetic  acids,  aqua  fortis,  Prussian  blue,  chrome  yellow,  chrome 
green,  barilla,  chloride  of  lime  and  of  soda,  refined  saltpetre,  refined 
borax,  refined  camphor,  acetate  and  nitrate  of  lead,  prussiate  of  potash, 
bichromate  of  potash.  Additions  were  daily  made  to  the  list.  Nearly 
all  the  materials  used  were  the  products  of  the  United  States,  the  only 
important  exceptions  being  brimstone,  saltpetre,  cream  tartar,  and 
Peruvian  bark,  which  few  of  the  rival  manufacturers  possessed  in  their 
own  countries. 

The  followiDg  estimate  was  made  of  the  value  of  manufactures  in  the 
United  States  this  year,  viz  : 

Leather,  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars ;  hats  and  caps,  fifteen  ;  house* 
hold  and  kitchen  furniture,  fifteen  ;  wagons,  coaches,  carriages,  etc.,  and 
agricultural  tools,  ten ;  coats,  vests,  and  other  tailors'  work,  ten ;  paper, 

tion  was  about  this   date   removed  by  the  in  Loaisiana. — De  Boip'a  Hennnrrfs,  vol.  3,  p. 

introduction  of  Iloward's  process  of  boiling  276.     Patent  O^ce  Rrpcrt,  1848,  p.  2 IS. 

in  vacuOf  after   previous   concentration  in  (1)  The  quantity  of  wool  imported  into 

open    kettles.     Tbomns    A.   Morgan,    and  Boston,  in  tbe  first  three  quarters  of  thii 

Godon  &  Forstell,  were  among  tbo  first  to  jear,  was  2,491,846  lbs.,  and  tbe  average 

ate  the  vacuum  pan  and  process  of  Howard  of  the  two  previous  jean  wai  oyer  half  a 

million  of  poundi. 
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books,  binding,  newspapers,  and  stationery,  ten ;  ladies'  hats,  caps,  and 
]>onnet8,  lace,  artificial  flowers,  umbrellas,  etc.,  eight;  soap,  candles, 
tobacco,  buttons,  penknives,  wooden  clocks,  etc.,  seven ;  manufactures  of 
iron,  lead,  and  other  metals,  wool,  cotton,  etc.,  ninety  millions ;  total, 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.^ 

Among  the  articles  presented  for  the  first  time  at  the  seventh  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Franklin  Institute,  in  Philadelphia,  in  October,  were  samples 
of  the  natural  yellow  nankeen,  made  without  dye,  by  Collett  &  Smith,  of 
Paterson,  New  Jersey,  black  silk  plush,  made  of  American  silk,  with  a 
very  small  admixture  of  foreign  material,  and  remarkable  for  the  quality 
of  the  silk,  and  the  excellence  of  the  manufacture,  color,  etc.  The  latter 
article  was  from  the  factory  of  Joseph  Ripka,  at  Manayunk,  who  also 
receired  an  extra  ])remium  for  his  green  summer  cloths,  of  cotton  and 
worsted,  the  only  imitation  of  the  English  article  ever  seen  by  the  com- 
mittee. Cutlery  was  also  a  new  article.  The  Hon.  John  Forsyth,  Se- 
nator from  Augusta,  Georgia,  was  awarded  an  extra  premium  for  his 
enterprise  in  cultivating  the  variety  of  short  staple  cotton,  from  which 
the  Aerumna  nankeens,  and  those  above  mentioned,  were  made,  as  a 
sabstitute  for  the  Indian  fabric.*  Col.  John  E.  Calhoun,  of  Pendleton, 
South  Carolina,  was  rewarded  for  cotton  and  woolen  blankets  for  plan- 
tation use,  made  by  him  in  the  first  mannfactory  of  the  kind  in  that 
state.  Great  improvements  were  noticed  in  the  quality  of  the  carpets 
exhibited,  among  which  imitation  Brussels  carpets  from  the  Lowell  fac- 
tory, and  that  of  Mr.  Givens,  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  were  con- 
spicuous— also,  in  flannels,  printed  cottons,  stoves  for  anthracite,  writing 
paper  and  Britannia  ware,  especially  that  of  the  Taunton  Britannia 
■Manufacturing  Company  of  Massachusetts,'  and  in  buttons,  from  Attle- 
boro,  Massachusetts,  and  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 

The  Rockland  flour  mills,  eight  miles  from  Baltimore,  were  converted 
loto  a  calico  printing  establishment,  by  Mr.  Mellier,  and  printed  8,000 
yards  daily. 

The  number  of  pairs  of  ladies'  boots  and  shoes  made  at  Lynn,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  year,  was  1,676,781,  valued  at  $942,171.     The  business 

ployed  1,741  men,  1,675  women,  and  consumed  $413,350  worth  of 

aterials. 

The  manufactures  of   Hampden  county,  Massachusetts,  were  ascer- 

(1)  Niles'a  Register,  vol.  39,  p.  14S.  and  their  work  took  the  lead.     Britannia 

(2)  Georgia   nankeen  cotton  was  manu-      teapota  were  also  made  by  T.  D.  A  S.  Board- 
^ctttredat  Lonsdale,  Rhode  Island,  in  1834.      man,  of  Hartford,  and  £ben  Smith,  of  Be- 

(3)  The  Taunton  factory  of  Reed  A  Bar-  verly,  Massnchnsetts,  and  perhaps  others. — 
V>ii,  U  firm  BtiU  in  existence,  was  probably  Letter  from  J,  W,  Quincy,  JEaq.,  of  New 
^  fint  to  mako  roUed  Britannia  ware,      York, 


talaed  to  amoant  to  tlie  Tilae  of  $3,1^1,000.  The  principal  articles 
were  eottoa  and  woolen  cloth,  irearau,  P^P^^  (39,324  reams),  saddtoj, 
hamet^s,  and  tmnks,  whips,  and  leather.  The  cotton  factories  were  six- 
teen, spindles  30,T«)6.  looms  T12,  artizans  4,099.  At  Chicopee  20,000 
spindles  were  ac  work,  and  13.504)  jards  of  cloth  made  daily.  Berk- 
shire CO  ant  J  had  inrested  in  mannfactnres  $3,087,930,  and  the  ralne  of 
the  products  |3,00«>,96o. 

The  Trenton  Falls  Company  was  izicorporated  in  New  Jersej,  Fe- 
bmarj  16,  for  the  improTemeat  of  the  extensive  water  power  of  the 
falls  ot  the  Delaware,  and  of  the  Assnnpink  creek,  at  Trenton. 

Tae  due  Pon:eIain  and  Chiaaware  mannfactnres  of  Philadelphia  were 
pronoanoed  bv  competent  jndsres  to  be  second  only  in  point  of  perfection 
to  those  *.  f  France.  The  bnstness  was  first  commenced  by  William  Ellis 
Tucker,  whose  experiments,  dnrina:  several  years,  in  the  mannfactore  and 
colorics:  of  various  clays,  induced  him,  in  1S25,  to  enlarge  his  operations 
by  starting  the  fir>t  American  Qaeensware  manufactory  in  the  old  city 
water  works,  in  Philadelphia.  By  successive  improvements  and  much 
expenditure  he  was  enabled  to  produce  wares,  comparing  favorably  in 
color,  surface  and  gilding  with  the  French.  He  was  this  year  joined  in 
the  tusiness  bv  Judge  llemphill.  of  Philadelphia,  and  they  established  on 
a  larger  scale  the  American  Porcelain  manufactory,  at  Nineteenth  and 
Chestnut  streets,  which,  after  Mr.  Tucker's  death  the  next  year,  was 
carried  on  by  Thomas  Hemphill,  under  his  brother's  patronage.  They 
owned  a  &ne  bed  of  kaolin  in  Chester  countv. 

A  large  steam  cotton  factory,  two  hundred  feet  long,  commenced  in 
July  at  OIneyville.  Rhode  Island,  and  another  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  feet  long,  nearly  completed  at  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  were  among 
the  largest  in  the  country.  A  cotton  factory  was  also  projected  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  At  the  cotton  factory  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
slave  labor  alone  was  employed,  except  in  superintendence. 

Many  useful  and  ornamental  articles,  as  inkstands,  sand-boxes,  toys,  etc., 
were  made  in  Pennsylvania  out  of  anthracite  coal  and  lignite,  for  which 
a  Mr.  Kirk,  this  year,  obtained  a  patent,  under  which  Kirk's  Patent  An- 
thracite Wares  Manufacturing  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
afterward  commenced  the  business  with  a  charter  granted  by  the  state, 
in  March,  183S. 

About  sixty  out  of  one  hundred  steam  engines,  at  this  time  employed 
in  Philad^'lphia,  used  anthracite  coal  for  fuel 

James  I).  Allaire,  proprietor  of  the  Allaire  works,  Cherry  street.  New 
York,  employed  two  hundred  hands  in  the  manufacture  of  steam  engines, 
and  other  heavy  iron  work,  to  the  amount  of  $140,000,  in  six  months. 
He  had  other  factories  for  making  hollowware,  sadirons,  etc.,  in  whkb 
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four  handred  hands  were  employed.     In  Pittsburg  cast  iron  began  to  be 
need  for  pillars,  the  caps  and  sills  of  windows,  etc. 

The  mannfactare  of  corn  brooms  had/become  a  large  business  in  the 
United  States,  and  was  Talued  at  several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  A 
machine  had  been  recently  invented  by  a  young  American  for  cleaning 
the  material  with  great  rapidity. 

American  power  looms  had  nearly  superseded  the  English,  and  were 
about  this  time  introduced  into  England,  where  they  became  very  po- 
pular. An  improved  power  loom  for  weaving  checks  was  at  this  period 
invented  by  Mr.  Alfred  Jenks,  of  Bridesburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Kempton  mill,  at  Manayuuk. 

The  public  interest  in  the  silk  culture  continued  to  extend,  and  raw 
silk  was  produced  in  small  quantity,  by  individuals,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  The  silk  bill  before  Congress  attracted  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  much  was  expected  from  the  Chinese  mulberry  and  Moms 
Multicaulis,  which  was  this  year  introduced  into  New  England.  The 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  manifested  its  interest  by  appropriating  six 
hundred  dollars  for  the  completion  and  printing  of  a  manual  on  the  silk 
culture,  for  distribution  throughout  the  state.  The  work,  entitled  a 
"Manual  of  the  Mulberry  Tree  and  the  Culture  of  Silk,"  was  prepared 
by  Jonathan  H.  Cobb,  of  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  an  early  cultivator 
of  the  Multicaulis,  and  inventor  of  an  improved  silk  reel,  and  con- 
tributed much  useful  information  on  the  subject,  although  it  contained 
many  extravagant  estimates  of  the  profits  of  silk  raising. 

The  American  Railroad  Journal  was  established  this  year,  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  railroad  enterprises,  which  had  grown  to  considerable 
magnitude.  It  was  edited  and  published  by  D.  K.  Minor  and  Henry 
T.  Poor. 

The  "American  Steam  Carriage  Company,"  composed  of  Col.  Ste- 
phen H.  Long,  United  States  Army,  William  Norris,  and  others,  was 
formed  at  Philadelphia  in  March,  to  build  "locomotives"  according  to 
the  plans  of  Col.  Long,  afterward  secured  by  letters  patent,  and  intended 
to  use  anthracite  fuel.  The  first  engine  was  built  under  Col.  Long's 
superintendence,  at  the  Phoenix  Foundry,  Kensington,  but  at  its  trial, 
on  the  fourth  of  July  of  the  next  year,  proved  a  failure.  A  second 
one,  finished  in  June,  1833,  was  successful,  and  in  the  following  year 
three  others  were  built  by  Messrs.  Long  and  Norris,  the  latter  of  whom 
became  about  the  same  time  sole  proprietor  of  the  business,  which  has 
since  become  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  city,  the  works  being 
known  as  the  Norris  Locomotive  Works. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  eight  reports  on  the  Geology  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  was  this  year  communicated  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
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State,  bj  Professor  Gerard  Frost.  The  final  report  was  made  In  1846. 
Sixty  patents  were  granted  daring  the  last  and  present  year  for 
threshing  machines. 

Patents. — Elizabeth  Oram,  New  York,  Jan.  12,  globe  for  teaching 
geography ;  Charles  Goodyear,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  12,  manafactnring 
buttons,  called  the  "  safe-eye  button ;"  De  Grasse  Fowler,  New  Brant- 
ford,  Conn.,  Jane  13,  manafactaring  dead-eyed  wooden  buttons  ;  Joseph 
Boston,  New  York,  Feb.  11,  manufacturing  gas  for  illumination,  etc.; 
Solomon  Andrews,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  April  15  and  May  5,  manu- 
facturing gas  from  oil  and  by  spirit  lamp ;  Henry  Robinson,  Boston, 
March  10,  gas  meters;  Seth  Boyden,  Newark,  N.  J.,  March  9  and 
April  6,  malleable  cast  iron ;  Thomas  Blanchard,  Springfield,  Mass., 
March  25,  steamboats  for  passage  of  rapids  ;*  Asa  G.  Bill  and  George 
Spalding,  Middletown,  Conn.,  March  28,  loom  for  weaving  webbing,  tape, 
etc. ;  Richard  Willcox,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  April  5,  three  patents  for 
metallurgical  apparatus,  with  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and  char- 
coal ;  Moses  Isaacs,  Philadelphia,  April  7,  making  coke  from  anthracite, 
etc. ;  George  H.  Richards,  Washington,  D.  C,  April  11,  fluid  caout- 
chouc to  render  articles  water-proof — the  first  patent  for  this  class  of 
articles  recorded;  Daniel  Strobel,  jr.,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  9,  con- 
centrating syrup  and  cane  juice  by  steam ;  Thomas  Oxmard,  Cumber- 
land, Maine,  Aug.  6,  apparatus  for  filtering  syrup  and  washing  animal 
blood  used  in  clarifying  sugar ;  John  F.  Nunns,  New  York,  May  5,  and 
Jesse  Thompson,  New  York,  August  6,  action  piano  fortes ;  E.  Fair- 
banks and  T.  Fairbanks,  St.  Jobnsbury,  Tt,  June  13,  balance  for  weigh- 
ing heavy  bodies,  (reissued  March,  1834,  and  again  Feb.  183T.)  This 
was  for  the  valuable  "  platform  scale,"  which  has  effected  a  great  change 
in  the  system  of  weighing.  Daniel  Loring,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Aug.  23, 
and  Jas.  Coulter,  Philadelphia,  Oct.  13,  balances  for  weighing  canal 
boats  and  loaded  wagons,  etc.  ;  James  Stimpson,  Baltimore,  Md., 
Aug.  23,  wheels  for  railroad  carriages ;  Samuel  Krauser,  Reading,  Pa., 
Nov.  2,  wheels  for  railroad  cars,  to  prevent  friction  ;  D.  Ames,  jr,  and 
John  Ames,  assignees  of  Samuel  Eckstein,  Philadelphia,  June  13, 
machine  for  washing  rags  for  paper — consisting  of  a  wire  cloth  cylinder, 
to  carry  off  the  dirt  beaten  from  the  rags,  as  a  substitute  for  the  screens 
and  washers  then  in  use;  Josiah  W.  Kirk,  Schuylkill  county,  Pa.,  June 
13,  ornaments  from  anthracite  coal,  etc.  ;  Peter  Mintzcr,  Philadelphia, 
July  20,  and  W.  II.  Horstmann,  Philadelphia,  July  28,  fly  harness  nets 
for  horses;  Isaiah  Jennings,  New  York,  Aug.  1,  lamps  for  burning 
evaporable  ingredients ;  Charles  Goodyear,  Philadelphia,  Sept.  7,  steel 

(I)  This  was  a  practical  and  ingenious      Howe's  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Mechanic*,  p» 
improvement,  for  an  account  of  which  see     207. 
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spring  fork;  E.  N.   Sherr,  Philadelphia,  Oct.   6,  goitar;   James  B. 
Stewart,  New  Tork,  Not.  11,  dyeing  cotton  in  the  staple  or  cotton  wooL 

The  first  message  of  the  President  to  the  twenty-second  Congreifl 
ifiQO   ^P^^®  ^^  ^^®  prosperous  condition  of  Agricultare,  Manufactures, 
^^      and  internal  improvements,  and  of  the  scarcely  less  prosperous  state 
of  the  foreign  trade  and  navigation,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
proved relations  of  the  country,  had  resulted  in  an  increase  of  the  revenue 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  revenue  of  the  year  would  not  fall  short  of  $27,700,000 ;  and  the 
expenditures  for  all  objects,  other  than  the  public  debt,  would  not  exceed 
$14,700,000.     The  payments  on  account  of  the  principal  and  interest 
of  the  public  debt  would  exceed  sixteen  and  a  half  millions ;  and  the 
sum  80  paid  since  his  inauguration  would  exceed  forty  millions  of  dollars. 
The  condition  of  the  public  finances,  and  the  certainty  of  the  extin- 
goishment  of  the  public  debt  by  redemption  or  purchase  within  the  four 
yean  of  his  term,  furnished  an  opportunity  for  carrying  more  fully  into 
effect  the  policy  recommended  in  his  previous  messages  in  relation  to 
import  duties :    "A  modification  of  the  Tariff  which  shall  produce  a 
redaction  of  the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  government,  and  an  adjust- 
ueiit  of  the  duties  on  imports  with  a  view  to  equal  justice  in  relation  to 
all  oar  national  interests,  and  to  the  counteraction  of  foreign  poh'cy  so 
far  as  it  may  be  injurious  to  these  interests,  is  deemed  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  objects  which  demand  the  consideration  of  the  present  Con- 
gress.    Justice  to  the  interests  of  the  merchant  as  well  as  the  manufac- 
turer, requires  that  material  reductious  in  the  import  duties  be  prospec- 
tive ;  and  unless  the  present  Congress  shall  dispose  of  the  subject,  the 
Proposed  reductions  cannot  properly  be   made  to  take  effect  at  the 
period  when  the  necessity  for  the  revenue  arising  from  present  rates 
Hliall  cease.     It  is  therefore  desirable  that  arrangements  be  adopted  at 
^onr  present  session  to  relieve  the  people  from  unnecessary  taxation, 
<^rtcr  the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt.     In  the  exercise  of  that 
spirit  of  concession  and  conciliation  which  has  distinguished  the  friends 
of  our  Union  in  all  great  emergencies,  it  is  believed  that  this  object  may 
^e  effected  without  injury  to  any  national  interests." 

Oa  the  9th  January,  Mr.  Clay,  recently  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  by  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  submitted  to  that  body  the 
following  resolutions: 

"That  the  duties  on  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and 
^ot  coming  into  competition  with  similar  articles  made  or  produced  in 
the  United  States,  ought  to  be  forthwith  abolished,  except  the  duties 
^a  wines  and  silks,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  reduced. 
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"  That  the  Committee  on  Finance  report  a  bill  accordingly." 
To  the  first  resolution,  Mr.  Hayne,  of  Sooth  Carolina,  mored  tn 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  duties  be  so  reduced  that  the  public 
revenue  should  be  sufficient*  to  defray  the  expenses  of  go?erDmeD! 
according  to  their  present  scale,  after  the  payment  of  the  public  debt; 
and  that  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  high  protecting  duties  take  place 
until  the  rates  should  be  equalized  on  all  imports.  This  proposition, 
which  was  the  utmost  he  could  yield  as  a  representative  of  South  Caro- 
lina, was  finally  rejected ;  though  ably  supported  by  him  and  othen 
opposed  to  the  American  system,  which  they  declared  unequal,  nnjost, 
and  ruinous  to  the  South,  whose  condition,  Mr.  Hayne  assured  the 
Senate,  was  "  not  merely  one  of  unexampled  depression,  but  of  great 
and  all  pervading  distress.  Joint  stock  companies  at  the  North  hid 
made  large  dividends,  and  flourishing  villages  had  grown  up  under  it, 
but  the  condition  of  the  masses  had  not  been  improved,  and  the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  duties  on  luxuries  was  only  a  measure  to  reliere  the 
rich  manufacturers  of  a  portion  of  these  burthens  and  to  add  to  tboie 
of  the  South." 

On  the  19th  January,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  refioh* 
tions  calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  furnish  informatioa 
respecting  the  extent  and  condition  generally  of  the  manufactures  of 
wool,  cotton,  hemp,  iron,  sugar,  salt,  and  other  articles  manufactured  to 
a  considerable  extent ;  and  to  accompany  it  by  such  a  tariff  of  duties 
on  imports  as  he  might  think  best  adapted  to  the  advancement  of  the 

■ 

])ublic  interests  ; — also  to  obtain  and  lay  before  the  Uouse  informatioB 
as  to  the  quantities  and  kinds  of  the  several  articles  manufactured  in 
the  United  States,  particularly  those  of  iron,  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  sugar, 
etc.,  and  the  cost  thereof,  as  well  as  the  quantities  and  cost  of  similar 
articles  imported  from  abroad  during  the  same  year. 

In  conformity  with  thes^e  requisitions,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  McLaoe, 
issued  circular  inquiries  calculated  to  elicit  the  information  sought;  and 
on  the  2Ttli  April  submitted  a  report,  accompanied  by  a  tariff  bOl 
repealing  the  act  of  1S28,  and  so  altering  and  reducing  the  rates  of 
duty  on  a  large  number  of  articles  as  to  reduce  the  whole  annual  reveone 
from  customs  about  ten  millions,  and  that  arising  from  protected  articles 
about  three  millions  ;  and  the  average  rate  of  duty  from  about  W' 
five  to  twenty-seven  per  centum,  leaving  the  total  revenue  from  cnstoffls 
equal  to  about  twelve  millions  annually.  It  was  framed  in  accordaDce 
with  these  principles,  and  intended  to  harmonize  both  parties,  but  *** 
satifefuctory  to  neither. 

Mr.  McDuffie,  of  South  Carolina,  from  the  Committee  of  Wtjs  ""^ 
Means,  also  made  a  report  to  the  Hoose  on  the  8tli  Febmarj,  ^^ 
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with  a  bill  "to  reduce  and  equalize  the  duties  on  imports."  It  proposed 
a  uniform  rate  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  more  import* 
ant  articles,  which  rate  was  to  be  farther  reduced  within  one  year  to 
eighteen  and  three-fourths  per  centum,  and  within  two  years  to  twelve 
and  one-half  per  centum  and  no  more,  on  articles  not  already  free  or 
charged  with  a  lower  duty  than  twelve  and  one-half  per  centum. 

Other  measures  were  brought  forward  during  the  session  by  Messrs. 
Stewart,  Dickerson,  and  Doubleday.  The  leading  measure  of  the 
session,  however,  was  a  tariff  bill  reported  by  Mr.  Adams,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  on  23d  May,  "to  alter  and  amend  the 
several  acts  relative  to  duties  on  imports ;"  which  was  accompanied  by 
a  report  on  the  subject.  It  was  framed  on  the  basis  of  the  bill  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  was  somewhat  more  favorable  to 
protection.  It  passed  the  House,  with  some  amendments,  on  28th  June; 
and,  having  received  several  additional  amendments  in  the  Senate, 
became  a  law  on  the  14th  July,  and  was^  to  take  effect  on  3d  March 
following.  This  tariff  made  additions  of  some  two  hundred  articles  to 
the  free  list,  enlarging  it  to  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  articles, 
including  wool  costing  less  than  eight  cents  a  pound,  the  teas  of  China 
and  India,  most  tropical  productions,  and  others  not  competing  with 
domestic  productions,  many  drugs,  dye-stuffs,  and  chemicals.  It  reduced 
the  duties  on  a  large  number  of  articles,  and  increased  them  upon  a  few, 
as  china,  stone  and  earthenware ;  but  preserved  the  characteristics  of  a 
protective  measure. 

An  official  statement,  emanating  from  the  Treasury  Department,  esti- 
mated the  amount  of  duties  that  would  accrue  under  this  tariff,  calcu- 
lated upon  the  importations  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1830,  at 
$12,101,567,  after  deducting  drawbacks  and  expenses — a  reduction  of 
$5,187,078  from  the  amount  realized  under  the  act  of  1828. 

The  intense  interest  felt  throughout  the  country  on  the  subject  of  the 
tariff,  as  manifested  by  the  memorials  laid  before  Congress  during  the 
session  from  the  Free  Trade  and  Anti-Tariff  Conventions  of  the  last 
year,  the  numerous  memorials  and  resolutions  adopted  by  several  of  the 
local  Legislatures,  and  by  unofficial  meetings  held  in  various  parts  of 
the  Union,  approving  or  condemning  any  modification  of  the  revenue 
system,  was  in  no  wise  allayed  by  the  passage  of  this  act,  which,  though 
adopted  with  a  view  to  conciliation,  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  extremists 
of  both  parties.  The  agricultural  interests  of  the  South  were  generally 
arrayed  against  any  measure  retaining  the  features  of  a  protective 
policy ;  and  in  South  Carolina  the  spirit  of  Nullification  had  become 
exceedingly  rife.  At  a  State  Rights  and  Free  Trade  Convention  of 
delegates  from  every  district  but  one  in  the  state,  held  at  Charleston  on 
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S3d  February,  at  which  Governor  Hamilton  presided,  it  was  resolyed  to 
publish  and  circulate  among  the  people  tracts  to  explain  and  inculcate 
Nullification  as  tlie  legitimate,  peaceful,  and  rightful  remedy  for  all 
oppressive  and  dangerous  violations  of  the  federal  compact  An  address 
to  the  people  of  the  state  was  adopted,  which  characterized  the  bills 
before  Congress  as  attempts  to  fasten  the  restrictive  system  upoa  the 
country,  and  to  produce  in  effect  **  a  steady  discriminating  duly  of  fifty 
per  cent,  on  Southern,  and  a  bounty  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  Northern 
industry."  They  did  not  propose  to  moot  constitutional  questions. 
That  argument  had  been  exhausted.  They  desired  to  give  a  more 
practical  scope  to  their  reflections.  ''  The  state  looks  to  her  sons  to 
defend  her  in  whatever  form  she  may  choose  to  proclaim  her  purpose 
to  resist. " 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  of  that  state  in  Congress  having 
issued  an  address  to  the  people  announcing  that,  by  the  passage  of  the 
tariff  bill,  the  protecting  system  must  be  regarded  as  the  settled  policy 
of  the  country,  that  all  relief  from  Congress  was  irrecoverably  gone, 
and  that  it  remained  with  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state  to  decide 
what  course  to  pursue.  Another  convention  was  accordingly  assembled 
at  Columbia  in  November,  which,  on  the  24th,  passed  the  famous  ordi- 
nance to  nullify  the  acts  of  Congress.  It  declared  that  the  tariff  laws 
of  1828  and  July  14,  1832,  were  "unauthorized  by  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  violate  the  true  meaning  and  intent  thereof,  and 
are  null  and  void,  and  no  law,  nor  binding  upon  this  state,  its  ofiBcers^ 
or  citizens,"  etc.  It  was  declared  unlawful  for  any  constituted  authori- 
ties  of  that  state  or  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the 
duties  within  the  limits  of  the  state;  and  the  Legislature  was  instructed 
to  pass  acts  to  give  full  force  to  the  ordinance  after  the  1st  February 
following.  Addresses  wei^  issued  to  the  people  of  the  state,  calling 
upon  them  to  prepare  for  the  crisis ;  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  explaining  the  causes  of  their  hostile  attitude  to  the  General 
Government.  An  act  of  replevin  was  promptly  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  an  act  to  empower  the  Governor  to  employ  the  naval  and 
military  force  of  the  state,  and  to  subject  all  oflBcers  of  .the  state  to  a 
test  oath,  with  a  view  of  enforcing  the  ordinance.  The  plan  of  taxa- 
tion in  wliich  the  convention  declared  itself  willing  to  acquiesce  "in  a 
liberal  spirit  of  concession,  provided  they  were  met  in  due  time,  in  a 
becoming  spirit,  by  the  states  interested  in  manufactures,'*  was,  the 
"  whole  Ifst  of  protected  articles  should  be  imported  free  of  all  duty, 
and  that  the  revenue  derived  from  import  duties  should  be  raised  exclu- 
sively upon  the  unprotected  articles ;  or  that  whenever  a  duty  is  im- 
posed upon  protected  articles  imported,  an  excise  duty  of  the  same  rate 
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shall  be  imposed  upon  all  similar  articles  manofactnred  In  the  United 
States"  I  The  impolitic  measures  proposed  by  Sonth  Carolina  in  case 
this  spirit  of  "concession''  was  not  met  bj  a  tariff  substantially  uniform 
on  all  foreign  imports,  and  limited  to  a  revenne  standard,  called  forth 
from  President  Jackson,  on  the  10th  December,  a  proclamation,  warning 
the  authorities  of  the  consequences  of  following  the  dictates  of  the 
Convention,  and  of  the  course  he  would  be  compelled  to  pursue.  Uuder 
instructions  from  the  state  Legislature,  then  in  session,  a  counter  pro- 
clamation of  open  defiance  was  issued  ten  days  after  by  Governor 
Hayne,  the  late  Senator,  who  was  succeeded  in  the  senatorship  by  Mr. 
Calhoun,  the  reputed  parent  of  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty,  and 
of  its  legitimate  fruit,  nullification  and  secession,  the  latter  having 
resigned  the  vice-presidency  of  the  United  States  to  occupy  the  Senate. 
The  nullification  measures  of  South  Carolina  were  condemned  by 
different  legislative  and  other  public  assemblies  of  states,  north  and 
south,  many  of  whom  were  as  much  opposed  to  the  tariff  as  herself. 
The  energy  of  the  executive  was  effectual  in  maintaining  the  authority 
of  the  laws;  and  on  the  18th  March  of  the  ensuing  year  another  state 
convention  rescinded  the  nullification  ordinance ;  but  passed  another  to 
nullify  what  was  called  the  force  bill,  for  the  collection  of  duties  on 
imports,  approved  March  3,  1833. 

In  consequence  of  the  intense  feeling  excited  in  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tariff,  which  had  rendered  the  very  word  manufacture  dis- 
tasteful to  many,  the  Silk  bill,  which  had  been  pending  during  two 
sessions,  having  been  pressed  to  a  decision  by  its  friends,  was  finally 
rejected  by  a  small  majority,  chiefly,  it  is  believed,  on  party  grounds, 
vnder  the  plea  that  it  was  unconstitutional. 

That  measure,  which  was  the  first  important  evidence  of  a  national 

interest  in  a  branch  of  industry  that  promised  to  be  renewed,  or  esta- 

bUshed  with  permanent  benefit  to  the  country,  had  excited  no   little 

attention  in  England,  as  opening  a  new  source  of  supply  of  raw  silk 

^or  her  manufacturers,  and  had  drawn  to  the  United  States  a  num- 

^r  of  silk  throwsters,  weavers,  dyers,  and   others  skilled  in  the  silk 

Cosiness,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  employment.     Specimens  of  Gros 

^^  Naples,  made  in  England  from  silk  sent  to  that  country  by  the  vene- 

^^ble  P.  S.  Dnponceau,  President  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 

^'^ety,  by  whom  the  bill  had  been  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  a  committee 

^^  Congress,  arrived  during  the  session,  and  were  distributed  among 

^^e  members,  and  other  fabrics  from  France  were  received  after  the 

^joumment     The  measure  is  believed  to  have  met  with  the  private 

^Ppoation  of  the  French  minister,  M.  Serurier,  as  one  likely  to  conflict 

^th  an  established  industry  of  his  own  country.    Though  supported  by 

24 
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BftDj  ardeot  friendsy  bj  memoriak  in  iU  laTor,  and  bj  the  prnoil 
iofloeoce  of  Mr.  Doponceao,  whose  character  and  patriotisai 
manded  the  highest  esteem,  the  bill,  after  ao  aiiimated  diywawi, 
throwa  oot.  The  filature,  estaUished  bj  that  gentlemaii  in  Pluladel- 
phia,  was  suffered  to  go  down,  and  public  attention  was  preaatmclj 
tamed  to  the  more  difficult  art  of  manufacturing  the  natire  nlk  into 
fabrics  for  use,  rather  than  the  production  of  a  raw  material  for  expor- 
tation, bj  which  it  is  possible  silk  raising  might  hare  been  added  to  the 
staple  industries  of  the  country.  Under  the  expectations  created  br 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  in  Congress,  and  by  the  press,  the  attea- 
tion  of  agriculturalists,  associations,  and  families  throughout  the  Unioa, 
was  earnestly  giren  to  this  branch  ;  and  specimens  of  raw  silk,  sewings, 
and  yarioos  silk  fabrics,  produced  by  priTate  enterprise,  continued  to  be 
received  from  sections  of  the  Union  widely  remote,  and  gare  abundant 
eridence  of  the  facility  with  which  the  material  could  be  produced  in 
the  United  States.  Connecticut  offered  a  bounty  of  one  doUar  per 
hundred  for  mulberry  trees,  and  fifty  cents  a  pound  for  reeled  silk,  suit- 
able for  manufacture.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  propagation  of  the  white 
mulberry,  which  was  becoming  the  favorite  variety,  and  the  culture  of 
silk,  was  introduced  into  the  New  York  Legislature,  and  Tarions  mea- 
sures to  promote  the  same  objects  were  adopted  in  other  states. 

Tlie  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  4th  of  May,  passed  t 
general  "  Act  to  promote  the  Culture  of  Silk,"  authorizing  the  Governor 
to  incorporate  in  each  county  a  Society  for  the  cultivation  of  the  White 
Mulberry,  with  the  privilege  of  establishing  and  conducting  a  manufac- 
tory of  the  raw  material ;  and  also  to  cultivate  a  farm,  and  establish  a 
school  or  academy  for  the  education  of  youth,  to  be  so  conducted  as  to 
combine  labor  and  instruction, — the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  raising 
and  manufacturing  silk,  to  be  taught,  if  desired  by  the  students. 

On  the  14th  July  an  act  was  approved,  to  release  from  duty  iron  im- 
ported for,  and  actually  laid  on  railways  or  inclined  planes. 

The  low  price  of  railroad  iron  in  England,  occasioned  by  the  exten- 
sive use  of  the  process  of  coking  bituminous  coal  for  fuel,  an  art  not 
then  introduced  into  the  United  States,  caused  a  greater  part  of  such 
iron  to  be  imported.  It  appears  from  a  report  to  the  Senate  of  Penn- 
sylvania, that  among  the  proposals  to  furnish  railroad  iron  for  the  Co- 
lumbia and  Philadelphia  Railroad,  received  in  May  of  the  last  year, 
there  were  none  for  American  iron,  and  contracts  were  made  in  England 
for  the  whole  quantity,  at  £6  ITs.  6 J.  per  ton. 

The  Grst  attempt  was  about  the  same  time  made  to  introduce  the  nse 
of  coke  in  the  iron  manufacture,  by  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  "  Pennsyl- 
Tania  Coke  and  Iron  Company.''    It  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  lostia 
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the  House,  and  having  been  again  brought  forward  in  this  jear  passed 
the  Honse,  after  strong  oppo»tion,  on  the  16th  of  February,  bj  aTote  of 
fifty-one  to  forty-six.  In  Berks  county,  of  that  state,  there  were  eleven 
iron  furnaces  and  twenty-two  forges.  At  Reading,  where  manufacturing 
operations  first  commenced  about  this  time,  the  beautiful  anthracite 
stoves  of  Dr.  Nott's  invention  were  cast.  One  of  them,  either  from 
this  furnace,  or  from  Albany,  is  said  to  have  been  presented  about  the 
same  time  to  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps. 
The  counties  of  Sussex,  Warren,  Morris,  and  Bergen,  in  New  Jersey, 
contained  fifteen  furnaces,  and  eighty-seven  forge  fires  in  operation. 
Great  importance  had  been  given  to  the  iron  mines  of  that  region  by 
the  completion  of  the  Morris  Canal. 

Eight  joint  stock  companies,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  four  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  were  incorporated  this  year  in  Indiana,  to  construct  rail- 
roads from  the  Ohio  river  to  Indianapolis,  and  different  places  on  the 
Wabash. 

The  number  of  railroads  completed  and  in  'progress,  on  the  first  of 
January  of  this  year  was  nineteen,  of  an  aggregate  length  of  nearly 
fourteen  hundred  miles,  upwards  of  one  hundred  of  which  were  already 
completed. 

A  company  was  incorporated  in  Mississippi,  in  March,  to  establish  a 
Cotton  manufactory,  to  be  carried  on  by  slave  labor. 

The  eminent  American  naval  architect,  Henry  Eckford,  of  New 
York,  died  on  the  12th  November,  in  the  service  of  Sultan  Mahmoud, 
of  Turkey.  In  June  of  the  last  year,  he  finished  for  the  emperor  a 
€loop-of-war,  and  having  soon  after  visited  Constantinople,  was  offered 
and  accepted  the  situation  of  chief  naval  constructor  for  the  empire, 
tnd  proceeded  to  organise  a  navy  yard,  and  to  lay  the  keel  of  a  ship- 
of-the-line,  in  which  service  he  died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven, 
when  about  to  be  made  a  Bey  of  the  Empire,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
professional  abilities.  He  had  previously  furnished  President  Jackson 
with  a  plan  for  the  entire  reorganization  of  the  American  Navy,  and 
made  preparations  to  publish  a  work  on  Naval  Architecture,  and  had  also 
laid  aside  $20,000  to  establish  a  professorship  of  Naval  Architecture  in 
Columbia  College,  under  Mr.  Doughty,  an  eminent  naval  constructor. 

Works  were  erected  at  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
and  molasses  from  potatoes,  according  to  a  process  described  in  Silli- 
aan's  Journal. 

The  Patent  Laws  underwent  some  modiBcation  during  this  year. 
Among  the  patents  issued  were  the  following :  to  E.  and  T.  Fairbanks, 
8t  Johnsbury,  Vt ,  Feb.  21,  for  balance  for  weighing  heavy  bodies; 
and  to  the  same.  Sept  22,  two  patents  for  balance  steelyards,  etc. ;  John 
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said  GiS3^  Bni%.  ITniri  rrfozj.  X.  Y^  1Ijbt&  IS,  Bidufte  for  cat- 
laif  cmtk««  9ai2  ioBPiirL  ^i  T»prf:CTiifii  iJit  m^ibk  vcck  of  tlie  "Iwtch,'* 
aabd  Txmcic  -ois  -c^icjik^  wtoin  rvr:^  Imcrcic  ponfids  c»f  Issniit  per  hour.] 
O^ibiiku  Sotzm,  MsssS&iL  Coli..  ILsrEa  If.,  uid  Cliiries  C.  Greene, 
Waid»:c,  V:..  ll*j  SL  ':r  &i  r«u§  :  F^i^amii  JL  Taft^  Dediiani,  3tfmss.. 
Mat  II,  naix^Ktxrfxr  t«;«k'  'it  piTfretf  brij&ir? ;  Jcia  Ames,  Spring- 
£&^  MjffiL.  Msrci  IfL  r^dsf^  v^  Tar.«sn  of  Mst  14.  1S22 :  to  the  same, 
Sfj-w  1,  for  KifTxr  ?»?•«• ;  ^:•  JL  R.  Jfni*  *Bi  Thomas  Freach,  Ithics, 
y.  Y-.  X«T.  <L  i :-;  «jii  i^:  ji  rr^Sf-r  piMj*fr  j^rsss ;  Tboaas  Ewbmsk,  New 
Tcrk,  3itiT  14,  w»siz:r  ?ci*e*  vrii  izt:  J:*iix  J.  HMre,  North  Salem, 
X.  Y..  Jszrfr  2f-  ruarffcrrz:^^  jci:s.  7^^  Tkhablf  laachine  formed 
tit  L**i  tf  a  «:!  c-f  fzi*  vire  :t  o*s.  f  ccj-^if^r  a  p:a  at  each  turn  of 
a  frark,  ai  lie  ra:*  of  f :  rn-  to  ffn-  pfr  j^ian-*.  Tt*  machines  were 
IsTiT'Azrxd  :be  a*!!  rear  br  i^  Messrs  H>»  ^  Co..  of  Xev  York.  In 
1§^.  lie  Howe  lla2:zfiici;5ii£r  C-y^Tuz-r  w%s  crz^^z^z^  in  that  citv  to 
carrr  cs  tie  =iar'if4.r.=?»  cwkr  li-e  pi:*!:-*.  I:  was  also  patented  in 
Etgiacd  a2^d  Fyaact  a:?terTanL^  EI:piaI«  No::,  Schenectady,  X.  Y-, 
Oc*^  i5,  aiiiirac::*  cciai  scores :  Feox  F.issiri  Kttsbnre,  Pa.,  April 
23.  djeh:^  vhh  aftaZ'se  pnesiares :-  Eiirard  Erans,  Salem  township. 
Pa.,  lascicg  wiibost  tie  use  of  Izaae,  or  rweaiiac  hices.  This  method 
of  nnhairin^  hides  bj  sweating  h*d  been  preTions^T  known  in  Pennsji- 
rania,  Marjlacd,  aad  Jersej.  and  abon:  ti:s  tiae  was  generaDj  adopted 
in  tie  large  sole  leather  factories  of  New  York  and  other  places. 


la  Tiewof  :be  great  discocten:  rianifestei :  rwari  the  tariff,  bj  the  Soatb- 
em  people,  and  wbicn  even  threateae-i  a  cisraption  of  the  Union,  as  well  as 
^^g>^  on  accoant  of  tie  a:nr»!e  means  in  the  T>cbl::r  ireasunr  for  extin- 
gnishinz  the  remainder  of  the  pablic  debt,  aEaounliag  on  the  first 
of  Jannarv  to  a  fraction  under  serea  ciilliocs  of  dollars,  the  President 
OL?e  more  recoiamende«i  to  Coaeress  a  re-iaction  of  the  duties  on  im- 
ports, to  a  scale  adapte«i  to  a  strictly  reTeaae  standard,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. "  In  effecting  this  adjustment,"  he  sajs,  *•  it  is  due  in  justice  to 
the  interests  of  the  different  states,  and  even  to  the  preserration  of  the 
Urion  itself,  that  the  protection  afforded  hj  existing  laws  to  any  branch 
cf  indostnr,  shonld  not  exceed  what  mav  be  necessarv  to  counteract 
the  regulations  of  foreign  nations,  and  to  secure  a  supply  of  those  arti- 

M;  ?j:4?cin:«if  cf  tiae  broadcloth,  den^  the  are  v*s  b^Iiored  to  have  masj  adras* 

fc.  r-atftd  Lafajefje  blae,  made  at  Delhaxs.  ta^s  over  inlir-x     Xo   c^^nntry   f<»5e9J«d 

51aii.,  and  djel  by  P.  Tassard.  Pbiladel-  »o    marr  facilities   for    the    manafaetnrc^ 

f  bla,  wlxh  pracfiade  cf  |K>tash,  were  exhi-  which  has  sioce  become  an  lisponast  oat. 

\,[Hi*l  at  the  Fair  in  the  American  Institcte.  This  appears  to  hare  been  the  first  lue  of 

Xcw   York,    io    the  following  year.     The  Prussian  blae  or  dje  in  this  coatry. 
OMrdaatt  vatd  mu  folphato  of  inm,  and 
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des  of  manufactare  essential  to  the  national  independence  and  safety  in 
time  of  war.  *  *  *  * 

**  Those  who  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the  condition  of  oar  coantry, 
most  be  satisfied  that  the  policy  of  protection  mast  be  ultimately  limited 
to  those  articles  of  domestic  manufactare  which  are  indispensable  to  our 
safety  in  time  of  war.  Within  this  scope,  on  a  reasonable  scale,  it  is 
recommended  by  every  consideration  of  patriotism  and  duty,  which  will 
doubtless  always  secure  to  it  a  liberal  and  efficient  support.  But  beyond 
this  object  we  have  already  seen  the  operation  of  the  system  productive 
of  discontent.  In  some  sections  of  the  republic  its  influence  is  depre- 
cated as  tending  to  concentrate  wealth  into  a  few  hands,  and  as  creating 
those  germs  of  dependence  and  vice  which  in  other  countries  have  cha- 
racterized the  existence  of  monopolies,  and  proved  so  destructive  of 
liberty  and  the  general  good.  A  large  portion  of  the  people  in  one 
section  of  the  republic  declare  it  not  only  inexpedient  on  these  grounds, 
but  as  disturbing  the  equal  relations  of  property  by  legislation,  and 
therefore  unconstitutional  and  unjust." 

Calculated  upon  the  average  importations  of  the  last  six  years,  the 
revenue  from  customs,  at  the  rates  payable  after  the  3d  March  of  this 
year,  were  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  annual 
report  at  eighteen  millions  annually ;  and  the  aggregate  revenue  from 
all  sources  at  about  twenty-oue  millions  a  year.  The  probable  expenses 
of  government  for  all  objects  other  than  the  public  debt  were  placed  at 
fifteen  millions,  leaving  a  surplus  of  six  millions.  In  conformity  with 
the  views  of  the  President,  and  the  reasons  urged  in  the  last  annual 
report  of  the  department,  Mr.  McLanc  proposed  to  limit  the  revenue  to 
a  sum  consistent  with  an  economical  administration  of  the  government ; 
and  expressed  his  conviction  that  **  by  a  tariflf  formed  on  proper  princi- 
ples, the  reduction  of  six  millions  now  recommended  might,  for  the  most 
part,  be  made  upon  those  commonly  denominated  protected  articles, 
without  prejudice  to  the  reasonable  claims  of  existing  establishments.'' 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  December  13,  the  Secretary  was  there- 
fore called  upon,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  furnish  the  project  of  a 
bill  for  reducing  the  duties  on  imports,  in  conformity  with  suggestions 
contained  in  his  annual  report. 

The  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,*  through  Mr.  Verplanck,  a  few 
days  after,  reported  to  the  House  a  bill  **  to  reduce  or  otherwise  alter 

(1)  The  Committee  on  Manufactures  in  charged ;  but  a  very  able  report  was  made, 

the  House,  to  whom  that  part  of  the  Presi-  on  the  28th  February,  by  Mr.  Adams,  on 

dent's   message  relating  to  the  tariff  was  behalf  of  the  minority,  who  dissented  from 

referred,  were  unable  to  agree  in  a  measure  the  views  expressed  in  the  message, 
npon  the  fubjeoty  and  asked  to  be  dis- 
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the  duties  on  imports."  It  went  to  repeal  the  act  of  1832,  passed  after 
mature  deliberation,  and  which  had  not  jet  gone  into  operation,  and 
contemplated  an  annual  revenue  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  twelve 
and  a  half  millions  of  which  were  to  be  derived  from  customs  opon  sixty 
to  seventy  millions  of  dutiable  commodities  annually  imported.  The 
rates  proposed  were  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.,  with  yariations  in 
special  cases,  as  upon  lead,  iron,  spirits,  wines,  silks,  etc. ;  and  the  bill 
was  framed  on  the  basis  of  the  acts  of  1816  and  1818,  which  were 
believed  to  have  given  ample  protection  to  manufactures,  as  shown  by 
their  great  increase  from  1816  to  1824.  The  bill  restored  the  duties  on 
tea  and  coffee,  and  was  favorable  to  the  iron,  coal,  tobacco,  and  some 
other  interests  ;  but  the  duties  on  foreign  cottons  and  woolens,  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  minimum  system,  were  lower  than  under  the  act  of 
1816,  but  the  duty  on  wool  and  other  materials  was  also  reduced.  This 
bill,  which  was  intended  as  a  concession  to  the  South,  the  committee 
said,  if  adopted,  might  "  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  financial  system  for  many 
years."  After  a  protracted  debate,  Mr.  Verplanck's  bill  was  recom« 
mitted  to  a  committee  of  the  whole,  with  instructions  to  report  Mr. 
Clay's  bill  from  the  Senate  instead,  which  passed  the  House  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  by  a  vote  of  119  to  85. 

This  measure,  known  as  the  Compromise  Act,  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  on  12th  February,  by  Mr.  Clay,  who,  in  explaining  the  principleB 
by  which  he  was  guided  in  submitting  a  modification  of  the  tariff,  de- 
clared that  he  considered  the  protective  system  in  imminent  danger,  and 
said  :  "  When  I  look  to  the  variety  of  interests  which  are  involved,  to 
the  number  of  individuals  interested,  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the 
value  of  buildings  erected,  and  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  business 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  various  branches  of  the  manufacturing  arts 
which  have  sprung  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  this  government,  I 
cannot  contemplate  any  evil  ecjual  to  the  sudden  overthrow  of  all  these 
interests.  History  can  produce  no  parallel  to  the  extent  of  the  mischief 
which  would  be  produced  by  such  a  disaster.  The  repeal  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  itself  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  it." 

The  act  provided  that  where  the  duties  upon  imports  exceeded  twenty 
per  cent,  on  the  value  thereof,  there  should  be  deducted,  after  the  31st 
December  of  this  year,  one  tenth  of  the  excess  above  twenty  per  cent,, 
and  that  a  like  reduction  of  one  tenth  should  be  made  every  second 
year  until  the  31st  December,  1841,  when  one  half  of  the  residue  of 
such  excess  should  be  deducted,  and  the  remaining  half  after  the  30th 
June,  1842,  from  which  time  the  duties  upon  imports  were  to  be  twenty 
per  cent.  The  valuation  was  to  be  made  at  the  port  of  entry,  and  the 
duties  were  to  be  paid  in  cash,  the  credit  system  being  abolished. 
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Coarse  woolens,  costing  not  over  thirty-five  cents  a  yard,  which,  by  the 
act  of  1832,  were  admitted,  as  negro  clothing,  at  five  per  cent,  doty,  by 
way  of  concession  to  the  Soathern  States,  were  restored  to  the  daty  of 
fifty  per  cent,  with  other  woolens,  subject  to  the  deductions  provided  for. 
Linens,  stuff  goods,  and  silks  (except  sewing,  which  paid  forty  per  cent.) 
were  admitted  free  of  duty  after  June,  1842,  as  was  also  a  considerable 
list  of  articles,  including  many  chemicals,  dye-stuffs,  tropical  products, 
and  raw  materials. 

The  bill  having  passed  the  House  without  much  discussion,  was 
carried  in  the  Senate  on  the  1st  March  by  a  vote  of  twenty-nine  to  six- 
teen, and  was  approved  on  the  2d,  and  Congress  adjourned  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  This  act,  by  which  discrimination  in  favor  of  domestic 
industry  was  practically  abandoned  for  the  time  as  an  act  of  concilia- 
tion, was  afterward  regarded  by  the  opponents  of  protection  as  in  the 
nature  of  a  compromise  between  the  North  and  South,  and  therefore 
unalterable  by  subsequent  legislation. 

An  amendatory  act  of  2d  March  restored  the  duty  repealed  by  the 
act  of  July,  1832,  on  copper  bottoms,  still  boilers,  braziers,  copper,  and 
unmanufactured  tobacco  ;  and  sheet  and  rolled  brass  were  made  subject 
to  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

A  bill  (which  passed  and  was  approved  on  the  same  date)  to  provide 

for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports,  and  known  as  the  Enforcement 

Act,  was  introduced  on  the  21st  January,  and  drew  from  Mr.  Calhoun 

a  series  of  resolutions  defining  the  powers  of  government,  and  asserting 

the  sovereignty  of  individual  states ;   and,  with  the  tariff  discussion, 

elicited  resolutions  upon  the  subject  of  the  tariff  which  Georgia  and 

North  Carolina  pronounced  unconstitutional.     The  new  act,  however, 

iras  regarded  as  acceding  to  their  demands,  and  South  Carolina,  in 

convention,  revoked  her  nullification   ordinance  two  weeks  after  the 

passage  of  the  act. 

A  report  on  the  subject  of  Live  Oak,  made  early  in  the  session  by 
"the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  stated  the  number  of  live  oak  trees  suitable 
for  ship  building  growing  on  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  to 
be  about  144,655.     At  an  average  of  twenty  cubic  feet  per  tree  they 
'Would  furnish  2,893,100  cubic  feet  of  timber.     But  the  average  was 
by  some  estimated  at  eighty  cubic  feet  each,  and  a  mean  between  the 
two  of   fifty  feet  would  give   7,232,750  cubic  feet.     The  first-named 
quantity  would  build  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  vessels,  one-fourth 
of  them  ships  of  the  line,  one-fourth  frigates,  and  one-half  sloops  and 
schooners  in  equal  proportion.     The  medium  quantity  would  suffice  for 
four  hundred  and  thirty-three  vessels,  and  the  highest  estimate  six  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  vessels.     The  trees  reported  to  be  growing  on 
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priyate  lands  were  8,915,  sufficient  on  the  above  estimate  for  ten  to 
forty-three  vessels.  The  actaal  use  of  live  oak  timber  for  small  repairs 
of  live  oak  vessels  daring  the  last  thirty-five  years  was  estimated  at  one 
thousand  feet  annually ;  and  during  the  last  ten  years  twelve  hundred 
feet  annually.  The  future  demands  were  estimated  at  three  thousand 
four  hundred  feet  annually,  for  small  or  ordinary  repairs.  All  the  timber 
used  in  the  frames  of  public  vessels  constructed  since  1797  was  about 
974,363  cubic  feet,  or  27,838  per  year  on  an  average.  The  price  for 
live  oak  timber  suitable  for  ships  of  the  line,  delivered  at  the  yards,  was 
in  1799  $1.33  per  cubic  foot ;  in  1801,  $2;  in  1816,  $1.55  for  frames 
of  seventy-fours ;  in  1827,  $1.37  for  the  same;  and  in  this  year  for 
frames  for  frigates  $1.09  to  $1.50.  No  further  purchases  of  live  oak 
lands  or  artificial  cultivation  of  the  tree  was  recommended. 

A  report  was  made,  February  21,  by  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House,  upon  the  expe- 
diency of  employing  a  suitable  person,  in  aid  of  the  Topographical 
Bureau,  to  ascertain  the  mineralogy  and  geology  of  each  of  the  several 
states  of  the  Union,  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  mineralogical 
and  geological  map  of  the  United  States.  The  subject  was  recommended 
as  one  of  great  national  importance,  and  an  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
pose suggested.  The  report  said :  "  Whilst  all  the  resources  of  industry 
in  the  United  States  have  been  deemed  worthy  the  attention  and  pro- 
tection of  the  government,  the  development  of  our  immense  mineral 
wealth  has  been  left  entirely  to  accident,  and  has  not  been  fostered  by 
that  public  encouragement  which  would  havQ  been  followed  by  so  many 
advantages  to  our  own  citizens,  or  would  have  raised  the  scientific 
character  of  our  country  abroad."^ 

A  memorial  from  merchants  of  Baltimore  asked  for  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  common  salt,  or  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  fossil  salt ;  which 
last  was  imported  at  a  duty  of  one  cent  a  bushel,  at  a  low  freight,  in 
British  ships  coming  empty  to  Nova  Scotia  for  timber,  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  British  and  the  injury  of  American  shipping.  A  manu- 
factory of  rock  salt  in  the  State  of  Maine,  using  the  imported  article, 
was  complained  of  as  a  monopoly,  ruinous  to  the  manufacturers  of  com- 
mon salt.  It  was  able  to  make  and  sell  rock  salt  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
bushel,  while  Liverpool  common  salt  cost  thirty-five  cents,  under  a  duty 

(1)  The  first  complete  geological  survey  on  the  Economic  Geology  of  MasMchasettt, 

of  a  whole  state,  under  authority  of  gorern-  and  this  year  published  a  **  Report  on  the 

ment,  was  that  of  Massachusetts,  made  by  Geology,  Zoology,  and  Botany  of 

Dr.  Edward  Ilitchcock,  who  was  appointed  chusetts,"  with  plates, 
in  1830,  and  in  1831  made  his  first  report 
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of  ten  cents  a  basbel ;  and  it  was  estimated  to  have  made  in  the  last 
year  a  clear  profit  of  $100,000. 

The  House  ordered  two  thousand  copies  of  the  Manual  on  Silk,  pub- 
lished by  J.  H.  Cobb,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Massachusetts  Leg^- 
lature,  to  be  published  for  distribution  by  the  members.  About  one 
dozen  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods  had  been  erected  in  the 
United  States,  chiefly  in  New  England,  since  1828,  with  a  view  of  using 
imported  raw  silk  until  a  domestic  supply  could  be  had.  By  increased 
attention,  several  persons  this  year  succeeded,  as  a  few  had  done  before, 
in  raising  two  crops  of  silk,  some  of  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Fair  of 
the  American  Institute  in  New  York.  The  morus  multicaulis  was  used 
as  food  for  worms.  A  silk  factory  at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  under  an  English 
manufacturer,  with  swifts  for  winding  hard  silk,  employed  thirty-two 
spindles  for  soft  silk  winding,  and  two  broad  and  one  fringe  silk  loom. 
It  had  machinery  enough  to  employ  thirty  broad  looms  and  fifty  hands. 
The  New  England  Lace  Factory,  at  Newburyport,  Slass.,  with  a 
capital  of  $150,000,  was  incorporated;  but  was  compelled  to  suspend 
operations  four  or  five  years  after. 

The  manufactures  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  amounted  to  about  one  million 
dollars  in  value.     One  company  employed  two  hundred  and  fifty  hands 
in  the  manufacture  of  Britannia  wares,  such  as  coffee  pots  and  mills, 
gpoons,  waffle  irons,  signal  lanterns,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  $200,000  per 
annum,  and  another  made  to  the  amount  of  $25,000.     The  otiicr  manu- 
factures were,  wooden  clocks  to  the  value  of  $50,000 ;  ivory,  wood,  box- 
wood, and  horn  combs,  worth  about  $40,000  ;  auger  bits  and  rakes, 
$20,000 ;  tinware,  (its  earliest  extensive  manufacture,)  about  $90,000 ; 
also  Japanned  ware,  boots,  shoes,  etc.     Middletown^  in  the  same  state, 
Lad  manufactories  of  arms  for  the  United  States  service,  one  factory 
making  annually  fifteen  hundred  rifles,  milled  in  &11  the  parts ;  another 
two  thousand  milled  muskets ;  another  twelve  hundred  guns,  which  were 
cast.     There  were  also  large  factories  of  cotton  yarn,  broadcloth,  web- 
liing,  combs,  Gunter's  scales,  machinery,  pewter,  axes,  tinware,  paper, 
^unpow^der,  and  jewelry  ;  and  about  two  hundred  thousand  coflce  mills 
Vere  made  annually.     The  yearly  value  of  its  manufactures  was  about 
^700,000. 

The  capital  invested  in  Manufactures  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  was  $6,150,000. 
The  number  of  large  mills  (five  stories  high)  in  actual  operation  was 
nineteen,  the  spindles  84,000,  looms  3,000,  operatives  5,000,  of  whom 
3,800  were  females.  27,000,000  yards  of  cotton  were  annually  manu- 
factured from  200,000  bales  of  cotton,  150,000  yards  of  cassimeres,  and 
120,000  yards  of  ingrained,  Brussels,  and  other  carpeting,  for  all  which 
the  workmen  received  $1,200,000  per  annum.    There  were  two  hundred 
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machinists,  who  worked  up  six  hundred  tons  of 'iron  annuallj  into 
machinery.  Upwards  of  five  thousand  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  besides 
other  fuel,  it  was  computed,  were  consumed  annuallj.  There  were  only 
five  factories  in  operation  in  1831,  which  made  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
millions  of  yards  of  cloth  per  annum,  equal  to  one  yard  per  second. 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  where  the  ^first  cotton  mill  was  erected  in  1812, 
now  contained  thirteen  cotton  factories,  one  satinet  factory,  employing 
one  hundred  and  fifty  hands,  and  the  Anawan  iron  works  and  nail  manu- 
factory. The  cotton  factories  made  about  9,160,000  yards  annually. 
The  larfi^est  was  the  Massasoit,  which  ran  10,000  spindles,  350  looms, 
and  employed  400  hands,  using  810,000  pounds  of  cotton.  The  whole 
number  of  spindles  was  31,500,  looms  1,050,  hands  employed  1,276,  and 
the  cotton  consumed  was  2,290,000  pounds.  The  calico  works  alone 
employed  260  hands,  and  the  iron  works  consumed  one  thousand  tons 
of  iron  annually.     Population  about  five  thousand. 

The  York  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Saco,  Me.,  completed  a  new 
four  story  cotton  mill  in  the  place  of  the  first  one,  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1830.  They  commenced  operations  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Batchelder,  with  eight  thousand  spindles,  and  within  the 
next  four  years  added  two  other  large  mills.  They  had  also  at  this 
time  a  rolling  mill  and  nail  factory,  which  made  four  hundred  tons  of  nails 
annually. 

The  high  duties  levied  in  Peru  upon  the  principal  American  exports 
had  caused  a  great  decline  in  the  trade  with  that  country.  With  the 
republic  of  Chili,  however,  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  had  been 
made,  and  a  valuable  trade  existed  with  its  ports,  which  were  the  resort 
of  American  fishing  vessels.  From  the  20th  to  30th  August  of  this 
year,  2,603  bales  of  one  thousand  yards  each  of  American  manufactured 
cottons  arrived  at  Valparaiso.  These  fabrics  had  driven  the  English 
cottons  out  of  the  market ;  and  the  proceeds  being  paid  chiefly  in  gold, 
enabled  the  ships  to  make  a  profitable  return  voyage  by  way  of  China. 
The  exports  to  Chili  this  year  amounted  to  $1,463,940. 

The  whole  value  of  domestic  cotton  manufactures  exported  this  year 
was  $2,532,567;  of  which  about  $36,000  went  to  the  East  Indies, 
$213,000  to  China,  upward  of  $900,000  to  Mexico,  and  the  rest  princi- 
pally to  Central  America,  Columbia,  Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Chili. 

A  locomotive  engine,  called  the  Pennsylvania,  invented  by  CoL  S.  H. 
Long,  U.  S.  A.,  and  built  in  the  last  year  by  Matthew  W.  Baldwin  of 
Philadelphia,  was  put  upon  the  Philadelphia  and  Germantown  RaOroad 
in  January  of  this  year.  This  engine,  which  was  about  the  first  success- 
ful American  locomotive,  is  said  to  have  run  a  mile  in  less  than  a  minnte, 
and  drew  thirty-two  tons  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour.     Its  per- 
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formance  was  not  exceeded  for  several  years.  Dunng  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  five  engines  were  bailt  at  the  same  factory ;  and  the  present 
extensive  works  of  the  proprietor  on  Broad  street  were  completed.  In 
the  next  three  years  abont  one  hundred  locomotives  were  bailt  there, 
and  numerous  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  construction  of  loco- 
motives by  Mr.  Baldwin  and  his  associates.*  A  very  successful  locomo- 
tive was  also  constructed  at  this  time  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevens,  of  Hoboken, 
and  placed  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  which  then  had  but 
two  others. 

Nine  railroad  companies,  with  a  capital  of  IT,! 40,000,  were  incorpo- 
rated in  New  Jersey  previous  to  this  year.  Since  March,  1801,  fifty- 
fonr  turnpike  companies  were  authorized  in  that  state. 

The  New  York  Mechanics'  Institute  was  incorporated  April  24.  It 
has  established  classes  in  modeling,  machinery,  architectural  and  orna- 
mental drawing,  a  winter  course  of  lectures,  reading  room,  and  library 
of  six  thousand  volumes ;  all  of  which  are  free  to  mechanics,  working- 
men,  and  apprentices  of  the  city.* 

Mr.  Mariner,  of  New  York,  this  year  introduced  a  process  for  coating 
leather,  cotton,  linen,  silk,  etc.,  and  for  making  them  into  water  proof 
India  rubber  garments.  These  fabrics  were  made  by  George  Spring,  55 
Pine  street.  India  rubber  shoes,  hose,  coats,  life  preservers,  carriage 
traces,  etc.,  were  made  at  this  time  at  the  first  American  rubber  manu- 
factory, established  in  Roxbury,  Mass.  The  foreman  of  the  factory 
claimed  the  invention  of  a  new  aud  cheap  solvent  for  caoutchouc,  the 
receipt  for  which  he  kept  secret,  and  deposited  under  seal  in  one  of  the 
banks,  for  the  benefit  of  his  heirs.  Boots  made  in  New  York,  and  sent 
to  South  America,  to  be  varnished  with  the  fresh  juice  as  it  exuded  from 
the  tree,  to  be  returned  and  sold  as  gum  elastic  boots,  were  exhibited  at 
the  American  Institute  Fair  this  year  by  J.  M.  Hood,  of  Wall  street ; 
along  with  garments  from  the  Roxbnry  factory,  a  diving  dress  from 
Boston,  etc.  India  rubber  carpets  were  about  this  time  made  by  Dr. 
A^lexander  Jones,  of  Mobile,  of  rich  figures  and  beautiful  colors,  and 
impervious  to  water  or  grease,  by  covering  successive  layers  of  paper 
und  wall  paper  glued  to  canvas  with  a  varnish  of  India  rubber.  Neat 
durable  carpets,  made  of  good  papering,  cost  about  thirty-seven  and  a 
lialf  cents  per  yard ;  and  richer  ones,  adorned  with  gold  or  silver  leaf, 
for  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  yard. 

A  single  publishing  house  in  Philadelphia — that  of  Gary,  Lea  & 
Blancbard — were  said  to  have  paid  annually  during  the  last  five  years  to 
ALmerican  authors  and  writers  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.     The 

(1)  Ijeftding  Porsoits  and  Leading  Men,  (2)  Frenob'i  Oaietteerof  NewTork,  I860. 
\>j  E.  T.  Freedlej.  p.  302. 
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brothers  James  and  John  Harper,  of  New  York,  who  in  1816  were 
journeymen  printers,  working  at  hand-presses  in  that  city,  now  owned 
an  establishment  of  their  own,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city. 
It  employed  seven  hand-presses,  one  horse-power  press,  (doing  the  work 
of  seven  hand-presses,)  and  140  workmen ;  and  they  paid  $100  per  diem 
in  wages,  $200  for  paper,  and  $1,000  per  annnm  for  postage. 

The  town  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  contained  sixteen  extensive  factories  of 
saddlery  and  harness,  employing  272  hands,  a  capital  of  $217,300,  and 
yielding  a  product  of  $346,280  per  annam ;  independently  of  the  coach 
makers,  who  made  their  own  saddlery  and  harness.  Ten  carriage  fac- 
tories, having  779  workmen,  and  a  capital  of  $202,500,  prodnced  car- 
riages to  the  value  of  $593,000,  including  plating  and  lampmaking,  etc., 
which  was  generally  done  by  themselves.  The  shoe  factories  were 
eighteen  in  number,  with  1,075  hands,  and  a  capital  of  $300,000 ;  and 
their  product  was  $607,450.  They  consumed  $400,000  worth  of  leather. 
Nine  hat  manufactories  employed  487  hands ;  capital,  $106,000 ;  pro- 
duct, $551,700.  Thirteen  tanneries,  with  103  hands  and  $78,000  in 
capital,  returned  an  annual  product  of  $503,000.  In  addition  to  these 
principal  manufactures,  there  were  also  considerable  manufactures  of 
soap  and  candles,  iron  and  brass  castings,  malleable  iron,  coach  springs, 
tin  and  sheet  ironware  and  stoves,  a  hardware  manufactory,  and  two 
patent  leather  manufactories.^  About  two  hundred  thousand  doDara 
worth  of  manufactures,  principally  shoes,  were  sent  to  New  York  in  two 
days  during  this  year. 

The  Novelty  Works,  for  the  manufacture  of  platform  scales  and 
domestic  hardware,  was  established  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  by  L.  R.  Liv- 
iifgston. 

There  were  Gimlet  factories  at  Whately,  Buckland,  Keene,  and  in 
Franklin  county,  N.  H.,  and  one  in  Connecticut.     The  new  twist  gimlet 
was  considered  as  much  superior  to  the  old  English  as  the  American ' 
screw-auger  was  to  the  old  auger. 

Patents. — William  Edwards,  Masonville,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  13,  soRening, 
breaking,  and  fulling  hides.  This  hide  mill,  for  softening  and  preparing 
hides  by  a  process  similar  to  the  fulling  of  cloth,  instead  of  soaking  and 
breaking  over  the  beam  as  formerly,  was  a  valuable  improvement. 
Robert  C.  Manners,  Boston,  Feb.  13,  lithography  applied  to  the  print- 
ing of  books;  Sereno  Newton,  New  York,  Feb.  26,  double  cylinder 
register  printing  press — also  for  a  double  Napier  printing  press ;  Robert 
L.  Stuart  and  Alexander  Stuart,  New  York,  March  7,  applying  symp 
by  steam  in  the  manufacture  of  confectionery ;  Charles  J.  Gayler,  New 
York,  April  12,  fire-proof  iron  chest ;  Joseph  Francis,  New  York,  April 

(1)  Gordon's  Qaxetteer  of  New  Jenej. 
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23,  portable  screw  boats ;  Samuel  D.  Breed,  Philadelphia,  Jane  29, 
hose  from  cloth  and  gum  elastic ;  Matthew  W.  Baldwin,  Philadelphia, 
June  29,  wheels  for  locomotive  carriages  and  railroad  cars ;  John  Elgar, 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  29,  wheels  for  railroad  carriages  ;  James  Bogardas, 
New  York,  Sept.  17,  metallic  slides  and  cases  for  ever-pointed  pencils; 
Edward  M.  Converse,  Southington,  Conn.,  Nov.  19,  a  wiring  machine 
for  tin  plate  ware;  Herrick  Aiken,  Dracut,  Mass.,  Dec.  16,  sockets  or 
hafts  for  awls  and  other  tools.  [The  pegging  haft  is  deemed  one  of  the 
most  useful  among  the  minor  inventions  connected  with  the  shoe  manu- 
facture.] F.  W.  Geisenhainer,  New  York,  Dec.  19,  making  iron  and 
steel  by  anthracite  coal;  Obed  Hussey,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Dec.  31, 
machine  for  cutting  grain.  A  public  trial  of  this  valuable  reaper  was 
first  made  in  July  of  this  year,  before  the  Hamilton  County  Agricultural 
Society,  near  Carthage,  Ohio ;  and  the  next  year  it  was  introduced  in 
Illinois  and  New  York,  and  soon  after  in  other  states.  In  1838  the 
patentee  established  a  manufactory  in  Baltimore.  This  machine,  though 
not  the  first  horse-power  reaper,  was  superior  to  any  in  use,  and  cut 
grain  as  fast  as  eight  persons  could  bind  it. 

The  nsual  excitement  arising  from  the  question  of  protective  duties 
gave  place,  during  the  first  session  of  the  twenty-third  Congress,  to  dis- 
cussions  growing  out  of  the  conflict  between  the  executive 
**  department  and  the  United  States  Bank.  The  President,  in 
view  of  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  that  institution,  on  the  3d 
March,  1836,  and  in  doubt  of  its  constitutionality  and  solvency,  and 
purity  of  action,  as  intimated  in  his  message  to  Congress,  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  before  the  re-assembling  of  Congress,  to  with- 
draw the  government  deposits  from  its  vaults,  and  to  lodge  them  with 
certain  state  banks,  notwithstanding  a  vote  of  the  House  that  they  might 
he  safely  continued  in  that  bank.  The  reasons  for  the  removal  of  the 
deposits  were  communicated  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Secretary  Taney  at 
the  present  session,  and  the  act  was  virtually  allowed ;  although  nume- 
rous petitions  were  presented  for  the  restoration  of  the  government 
monies  to  the  national  bank. 

The  number  of  banking  institutions  in  the  United  States  had  increased 
from  three  in  1791,  with  a  capital  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  to  246, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $89,822,422,  in  1816,  when  the  United 
States  Bank  was  chartered,  until  on  the  first  of  January  of  the  present 
year,  the  number  was  502,  their  united  capital  $168,827,803,  their  issues 
$78,342,528,  and  the  specie  in  their  vaults  $17,368,430 ;  the  deposits 
amounting  to  $66,216,087.  Including  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
the  whole  banking  capital  of  the  Union  at  this  time  amounted  to 
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$203,827,883 ;  the  issacs  to  $91,550,907  ;  specie  in  yaalte,  $37,394,667; 
deposits,  $77,181,462  ;  and  discounts,  $325,599,843. 

The  banks  were  distributed  as  follows :  in  New  England  241,  tbe 
proportion  of  whose  notes  to  their  capital  was  thirtj-three  percent; 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  173, 
proportion  sixty  percent. ;  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  OeorfiSi 
and  Florida,  thirty-nine,  proportion  of  notes  seventy  per  cent ;  Alt- 
bama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  eighteen,  proportion  of  notes  twenty-nx 
per  cent.  ;  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missoari,  iid 
Michigan,  thirty-one,  proportion  fifty-five  per  cent  The  whole  circofah 
tion  of  the  state  banks  was  about  forty-six  per  cent,  of  their  capitil; 
and  that  of  the  United  States,  including  the  national  bank,  a  little  leu 
than  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  capital.* 

Among  the  acts  of  the  session  was  one  of  Febrnary  26  to  aotboriK 
G.  B.  Lamar,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  to  import,  free  of  dnty,  an  iron  steia- 
boat,  with  its  machinery  and  appurtenances,  for  the  purpose  of  mM^ 
an  experiment  of  the  optitude  of  iron  steamboats  for  the  narigation  of 
shallow  waters ;  one  of  June  30,  empowering  the  Secretary  of  the  Ntiy 
to  examine  and  test  a  steam  engine  devised  by  Benjamin  PhiUipi  of 
Philadelphia,  and  such  other  improvements  in  the  same  line  as  might 
thereafter  be  presented,  for  which  five  thousand  dollars  were  appropri- 
ated ;  one  of  the  same  date,  appropriating  eight  hundred  dollars  to 
procure  a  marble  bust,  executed  by  an  American  artist,  of  the  late  Jndge 
Ellsworth  ;  and  one  modifying  the  duty  on  manufactures  of  lead. 

A  report  on  the  subject  of  the  coal  trade,  made  by  a  committee  of  tb« 
Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  stated  that  among  other  points  they  had  bees 
led  to  consider  "  whether  the  bituminous  coal  of  Pennsylvania  can  be 
brought  into  general  use  east  of  the  mountains  for  manufacturing  pvr* 
poses ;  and  be  transported  to  the  eastern  markets  upon  such  terms  ts  to 
supersede  the  use  of  foreign  coals."  The  price  of  coals,  since  the  cob- 
mencemcnt  of  the  trade,  appeared  to  have  been  little  influenced  by  the 
tarifT.  but  almost  entirely  by  the  scarcity  and  demand.  In  1815,  wbw 
the  duty  on  foreign  coals  was  three  dollars  and  sixty  cents,  the  price  la 
New  York  was  twenty-three  dollars  per  chaldron  of  thirty-six  bosbcb". 
from  1810  to  1823,  under  a  duty  of  one  dollar  and  eighty  cents,  the 
averajrc  price  was  about  eleven  dollars.  Its  price  in  1821,  under  thit 
duty,  was  fourteen  dollars ;  and  in  1830,  when  the  duty  was  two  dolUrs 
and  sixteen  cents,  the  price  was  only  eight  dollars.  The  average  price 
from  1824  to  1834  was  ten  dollars ;  and  in  the  .latter  year  it  declined  t« 
five  dollars  and  five  dollars  fifty  cents.     The  average  increase  io  tbe 

(1)  PitUn'i  SuUfUet,  2d  •d. 
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coosamptioD  of  rennsjlyania  coal  since  1820  was  a  fractioQ  more  than 
one  third  yearly. 

The  existence  of  bituminous  coal  in  Alabama  was  at  this  time  first 
noticed  by  Dr.  Alexander  Jones,  of  Mobile. 

In  the  manufactare  of  Carpets,  which  had  rapidly  increased  in  the 
United  States  within  a  few  years,  it  was  ascertained  that  there  were  in 
operation  in  December  eighteen  to  twenty  factories,  containing  at  least 
511  carpet  looms.  Of  these,  eighteen  were  for  Brussels,  twenty-one  for 
treble-ingrained,  424  for  other  ingrained,  forty-fonr  for  Yenitian,  and 
four  for  damask  Yenitian.  They  produced  the  following  quantities  of 
the  several  kinds,  at  an  average  value  of  one  dollar  per  yard,  vis. : 
Brussels,  21,600  yards;  three-ply,  31,500;  other  ingrained,  954,000; 
Yenitian,  132,000;  damask  Yenitian,  8,400;  total,  1,147,500  yards. 

The  American  market  was  in  a  great  measure  supplied  with  domestic 
earpetings  of  all  kinds.  The  average  quantity  imported  from  1828  to 
1832  was  536,296  yards,  valued  at  the  place  of  export  at  $416,944 ;  and 
in  1833  the  quantity  was  344,113  yards,  worth  $319,592.  In  some 
states  large  quantities  of  carpeting  of  inferior  quality  were  made  in 
families,  and  in  1832  it  was  officially  reported  that  four  counties  of  New 
Hampshire  exported  to  other  states  carpeting  of  household  manufacture 
probably  exceeding  in  value  all  the  foreign  articles  consumed  in  them. 

The  total  value  of  the  domestic  woolens  and  cottons  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  population  taken  at  fourteen  millions — estimated 
according  to  the  consumption  in  Grep;  Britain,  which  was  equal  to 
$160,000,000,  or  ten  dollars  per  head,  and  including  Ireland,  eight  dol- 
lars per  head — was  $122,000,000  ;  or  at  the  lower  estimate  $94,000,000. 
The  aggregate  value  of  all  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  was 
estimated  at  not  less  than  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  per  annum.^    The  foreign  articles  consumed  in  the 
country,  after  deducting  teas,  wines,  coffee,  and  spices,  did  not  exceed 
fiftj  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 

The  product  of  raw  cotton  throughout  the  world  was  this  year 
officially  estimated  at  nine  hundred  millions  of  pounds,  of  which  the 
Tloited  States  produced  four  hundred  and  sixty  millions,  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions  :  Alabama  and  Mississippi  each  eighty-five  millions, 
Georgia  seventy-five,  South  Carolina  sixty-five  and  a  half,  Lousiana 
Bixty-two,  Tennessee  forty-five,  Florida  twenty,  Virginia  ten,  North 
Carolina  nine  and  a  half,  and  Arkansas  half  a  million  pounds.  The 
total  value  of  the  crop  was  computed  to  be  seventy-six  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  the  quantity  exported  was  three   hundred   and   eighty-four 

(1)  Pitkia'8  StaUiUoi. 
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millions  of  4)onnds,  worth  forty-nine  millions  of  dollars,  which  included 
eight  millions  and  eighty-five  thousand  pounds  of  sea  island  cotton  from 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.* 

The  quantity  of  cotton  long  cloths  imported  this  year  from  the  TJnited 
States  into  China  was  134,000  pieces,  and  of  cotton  domestics  32,743 
pieces ;  while  of  cotton  goDds  the  whole  importation  into  that  country 
in  British  vessels  was  only  75,922  pieces.  The  importation  of  American 
piece  goods  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  previous  year,  amounting  to 
24,745  pieces.  An  extensive  manufacturer  of  Glasgow,  who  had  for 
several  years  supplied  Chili  with  cotton  domestics,  spun  and  woven  in 
his  own  works  to  the  best  advantage,  had  latterly  been  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  trade  to  American  competition.  'At  Manilla,  35,240  pieces  of 
thirty  inch  and  7,000  pieces  of  twenty-eight  inch  American  gray  cottons 
were  received,  and  only  1,832  pieces  of  Belfast  manufacture.  The  ports 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Aux  Cayes,  of  Malta,  Smyrna,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  were  also  overstocked  with  American  unbleached  cottons^ 
to  the  exclusion  of  British  goods,  which  they  undersold.* 

The  rise  in  price  of  raw  cotton  during  the  last  autumn  caused  many 
New  England  factories  to  stop  work.  The  establishment  this  year  of  a 
cotton  factory  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  best  machinery  and  manj  advan- 
tages, at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  was  regarded  as  opening  a  new  era  to  that 
section  of  the  country. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  gins  on  an  extensive  scale  was  commenced 
at  this  time  in  Autauga  county,  Ala.,  by  Daniel  Pratt,  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  had  been  previously  engaged  in  the  business  with  Mr. 
S.  Criswold  at  Clinton,  Ga.  The  reputation  of  his  gins  extended  rapidly 
throughout  the  Southwest,  and  in  1839  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
flourishing  village  of  Prattville,  Ala.,  by  building  a  saw  mill,  planing 
mill,  flour  and  grist  mill — the  first  of  any  note  in  the  state — gin  manu- 
factory, etc.  ;  and  in  1846  added  a  large  cotton  factory,  iron  foundry, 
and  other  works.  In  the  first  seventeen  years  he  manufactured  about 
eight  thousand  cotton  gins.* 

A  large  manufuctory  of  oil  from  cotton  seed  was  established  in  the 
last  year  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  and  others  were  building  at  Mobile,  Ala., 
Florence,  Ga.,  and  Petersburg,  Ya.  The  oil  was  used  for  making  paints, 
and  when  refined  was  said  to  bum  well  in  lamps ;  and  the  oil  cake  was 
used  as  food  for  cattle. 

A  new  machine  for  spinning  flax  and  hemp  for  cordage  was  introduced 
about  this  time  by  Joseph  Westerman  of  New  York,  which  spun  rope 

(1)  Secretary  Woo<lbury*s  Report.  (3)  De  Bow'a  Review,  rolume  10,  pag« 

(2)  Ure's   Cotton    Manufjicturos,   Bohn'i     226. 
EcL,  vol.  i.  pp.  xliii-ir. . 
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jam  from  hemp  without  previoas  hatcheling,  and  without  the  conse- 
qaent  loss  of  eight  to  ten  per  cent  from  that  caase.  The  saving  was  so 
great  that  the  rope  manufacturers  of  Brooklyn  dare  not,  it  was  said, 
introduce  it  into  their  factories  in  consequence  of  combinations  among 
the  spinners.  The  machinery  to  spin  a  ton  of  hemp  per  diem,  including 
four  machines  called  breakers,  six  finishers,  two  spinning  and  three 
doubling  frames,  a  four  horse  power  engine,  etc.,  cost  nine  thousand 
dollars ;  and  the  total  cost  of  spinning  a  ton  of  hemp  was  $17.50. 

The  manufactures  of  Manajunk,  Pa.,  consisted  at  this  time  of  Ripka's 
Silesia  factory,  with  1,116  spindles,  224  looms,  and  800  hands;  seven 
cotton  mills,  with  upward  of  twenty-two  thousand  spindles  and  about 
one  thousand  hands ;  Hays'  wpolen  factory,  with  fifty-seven  hands,  and 
Darrock*8  woolen  and  hat  factory,  employing  fifty-seven  hands ;  New- 
man's dyeing  establishment,  with  eleven  large  vats  and  twenty-one 
hands ;  the  Flat  Bock  Iron  Works,  with  thirty* six  hands ;  Rowland's 
saw  finishing  mill,  turning  out  sixty  mill-saws  per  week ;  Eckstein's 
paper  mill,  making  three  hundred  reams  weekly ;  and  two  flour  millSy 
making  two  hundred  and  fifteen  barfels  of  flour  daily. 

An  act  of  the  New  York  Legislature  reduced  the  duty  on  salt  made 
in  the  state  from  twelve  and  a  half  to  six  cents  per  bushel ;  and  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  proposed  this  year  and  adopted  the  next, 
authorised  the  transfer  of  the  salt  duties,  after  payment  of  the  canal 
debt,  from  the  canal  to  the  general  fund  of  the  state. 

A  State  Geological  Survey  of  Maryland  was  commenced  this  year  by 
I)r.  J.  T.  Dncatel,  and  was  completed  in  seven  annual  reports. 

A  report  to  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  gave  the  quantity  of  anthra- 
cite coal  sent  to  market  from  the  Schuylkill  coal  region  in  the  last  year 
^s  429,933  tons ;  and  the  capital  invested  was  $5,022,780.  The  whole 
oapital  invested  in  the  mining  and  transportation  of  coal,  in  canals,  rail- 
roads, coal  lands,  working  capital,  etc.,  was  $19,176,217,  exclusive  of 
storehouses,  wharves,  landings,  vessels,  etc.,  in  Philadelphia  and  other 
I^laces.^ 

During  the  last  four  or  five  years,  many  thousands  of  persons  had 
OTigaged  in  gold  washing  in  the  Southern  States ;  and  the  amount  col- 
lected at  this  time  in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
^^^*as  about  one  million  dollars  per  annum.  The  product  thenceforward 
fWlI  off  to  one  half  that  amount,  until  mining  in  the  solid  rock  was 
attempted. 

The  number  of  Steamboats  on  the  western  waters  was  two  hundred 
^nd  thirty,  and  their  tonnage  was  estimated  at  thirty -nine  thousand 

(1)  Taylor  on  Coal,  2d  Am.  Ed.,  p.  354,  362. 
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tons,  and  the  expense  of  running  them  at  $4,644,000.  The  number  of 
American  steamers  on  Lake  Erie  was  thirtj-one,  which,  with  284 
schooners  aud  three  brigs,  had  a  tonnage  of  30,168.  The  first  Associa- 
tion of  steamboat  owners  was  formed  at  Buffalo  during  the  last  year, 
where  eleven  steamboats,  costing  $360,000,  were  employed ;  and  three 
trips  were  made  to  the  upper  lakes,  two  to  Chicago,  and  one  to  Qreen 
6aj.  One  of  the  trips  to  Chicago  occupied  twentj-fire  days,  and 
another  twenty-two  days ;  it  has  since  been  made  in  four  days  by  a 
sailing  vessel.  The  association  employed  eighteen  boats  this  year,  worth 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Refined  Sugar,  which  had  become  an  article  of  exportation,  employed 
at  this  date  thirty-eight  refineries  in  the  United  States,  the  total  product 
of  which  was  estimated  to  equal  at  least  two  millions  of  dollars.  Prime 
Louisiana  sugars  had  proved  on  trial  to  be  equally  valuable  for  refining 
with  those  of  the  West  Indies.  A  large  refinery,  lately  established  near 
New  Orleans,  used  thirty  hogsheads  of  raw  sugar  per  diem.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  art  was  promoted  by  the  publication  this  year  of  a  "  Manual 
on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Sugar  Cane,  and  the  fabrication  and  refine* 
ment  of  sugar,"  prepared  by  Professor  Silliman,  in  compliance  with  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  January  25,  1830. 

Great  perfection  was  at  this  time  exhibited  in  the  art  of  casting  in 
iron.  The  product  of  dififerent  establishments  in  the  United  States 
showed  fineness  and  beauty  of  workmanship,  as  well  as  elegance  of  de- 
sign. The  iron  castings  made  at  Albany,  New  York,  were  particularly 
noted  for  their  excellence,  and  were  considered  equal  to  any  in  the 
world.  The  hollowware  of  Bartlett,  Bent  &  Co.  was  preferred  to  the 
best  Scotch  castings,  and  the  stoves  of  Dr.  Nott  received  the  preference 
wherever  known.  The  machine  castings  of  Maury  &  Ward  were  equal 
to  those  of  any  country.  Five  establishments  in  the  town  melted  annu- 
ally about  2,500  tons  of  iron,  and  gave  support  to  about  four  hundred 
persons.  Elegant  fruit  dishes,  with  open  flower  work,  cast,  and  then 
rendered  malleable  so  as  not  to  break,  as  well  as  breastpins  of  Napoleon, 
and  other  iron  ornaments,  rendered  fashionable  in  Europe  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  were  made  at  the  foundry  of  Seth 
Boyden,  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  who  held  letters  patent  for  the  process 
of  rendering  castings  malleable.  Beautiful  specimens  of  small  statuary, 
and  other  fine  castings,  rivalling  those  of  Germany,  were  made  at  the 
foundry  of  Mr.  Francis  Alger,  in  Boston. 

The  recent  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  American  Hardware  was 
indicated  by  the  increasing  number  of  articles  of  domestic  productioii 
which  began  to  compose  the  ordinary  stock  of  the  hardware  merchants^ 
as  well  as  by  the  improved  quality  of  the  goods.    Several  dealers  in  the 
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principal  cities  were  at  this  time  chiefly,  or  altogether  devoted  to  the 
sale  of  the  American  hardware,  generally  consigned  to  them  by  the  man- 
nfactnrers,  and  sold  almost  exclasively  to  the  trade.^    The  samples 


(1)  Upon  the  early  history  of  the  Ameri- 
ean  Hardware  trade,  we  hare  been  favored 
with  oommanications  from  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  it  from  ita  origin.  Some  inte- 
resting reminiscences  upon  the  subject  have 
been  sent  to  ns  by  John  W.  Qniney,  Bsq.,  of 
New  York,  who  has  been  identified  with  this 
braneb  of  the  trade  from  its  oommeneement 
to  the  present  time — first  in  Boston,  and  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  New  York. 
His  large  and  intelligent  acquaintance  with 
tke  sal^eet  gives  authority  to  his  oommuni* 
eation,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  give 
entire  if  our  space  permitted.  We  leam 
from  him,  and  Mr.  Hand  of  Philadelphia, 
that  about  the  year  1S27,  or  182S,  Mr. 
AnaM  Goodyear,  a  manufacturer  for  many 
years  of  hay  fork^  buttons,  and  other  arti- 
cles at  Salem  village,  near  Waterbury,  Con- 
oeetacut,  (who  had  been  nccustomed  to  take 
orders  by  semi-annual  visits  to  the  city, 
storing  his  goods  in  the  warehouse  of  Mr. 
David  W.  Presoott,)  opened  in  Church  alley, 
in  connection  with  his  son,  the  late  Charles 
Goodyear,  of  India  rubber  celebrity,  and 
under  the  management  of  the  latter,  a  small 
store,  which,  it  is  believed,  was  the  first  in 
the  United  States  for  the  sale  of  American 
hardware.  A.  Goodyear  A  Son  having 
failed,  through  speculations  of  the  junior 
partner  in  real  estate,  the  business,  in  Ja- 
Buary,  1S31,  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Messrs.  Curtis  A  Hand,  by  whom  it  is  sUll 
conducted,  and  who  exerted  themselves  to 
five  curreney  to  various  articles  of  home 
aanufaeture.  About  the  former  date  the 
basioess  was  also  commenced  in  Kew  York 
by  Christopher  Hubbard,  afterward  Casey 
SDd  Hubbard,  who  were  followed  in  1829 
hj  Qeorge  H.  Gray  A  Co.,  and  Hasner  and 
Oreen,  of  Boston.  At  that  time  there  was 
bat  one  hardware  store  in  the  coun^  of 
one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  those  of  forty  to 
sixty  feet  deep  being  considered  first  class 
stores,  and  a  rent  of  $1,000  per  annum 
rather  a  high  one.  The  number  of  articles 
of  domestio  hardware,  kept  or  to  be  ob« 
tained  by  the    largest  dealers  was  quite 


limited,  and  embraoed  maay  small  articles, 
as  shell  and  other  buttons,  which  have 
since  passed  to  other  branches  of  trade.  j 
Among  the  staple  articles  kept  by  the  ear-  f 
liest  dealers  were  Goodyear's  patent  mo-  '' 
lasses  gates,  Fenn^  patent  oockstop  and 
leather  faucets,  east  bits  and  screws  (not 
very  saleable),  nail,  shoe,  and  side  strap 
hammers  (among  which  those  of  Charles 
Hammond,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  East- 
man, of  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  were 
well  known),  wooden  awl  handles,  Row- 
land's mill  saws,  the  circular  and  h^ind- 
sawB,  and  wood-saw  ilreb,  of  Welch  and 
Griffiths,  of  Boston  (whose  brand  was  al- 
ready in  repute),  spinning-wheel  heads 
of  home  invention,  Britannia  wares,  car- 
penters' planes,  manure  and  hAy  forks, 
shovels,  scythes,  fto.  Even  all  of  these 
had  not  come  into  use  as  early  as  1828  or 
1830,  but  the  list  of  American  articles 
purchased  and  sold  by  hardware  dealers, 
at  the  close  of  this  year  (1834),  embraced 
the  following  goods  furnished  by  Mr.  Quin- 
cey  from  a  record  befoire  him.  Some  of 
these  articles  were  still  more  or  less  largely 
imported  as  well  em  made  here,  and  are 
marked  thus  [♦].  Iron  and  brass  wire 
selves,  cotton,  cfvitle  and  wool  cards,  board 
coffee  mills,  btass  andirons,  *brass  head 
shovel  and  t^ngs,  cast  iron  circular  grid- 
irons, bung  borers  and  reamers,  *iron  wire, 
^Britannia  tea  and  cofi*ee  pots,  wood  fau- 
cets, wheel-heads,  hoes  (not  planters*), 
*scythes,  cow  bells,  japaned  lamps,  black- 
ball, ^bulls-eye  and  dark  pan  hand-bells, 
pewter  faucet  and  molasses  gates;  lines, 
mackerel  and  small  hemp,  bed  cords,  clothes 
lines,  window  cord,  coil  rope  of  hemp  and 
tnanilla;  ^brushes,  viz.,  scrubbing,  floor, 
paint,  furniture,  horse,  shoe,  hair,  varnish, 
dust,  sash,  hearth,  etc. ;  sand  boxes,  ^scalo 
beams,  sad  iron  stands  of  sine;  sleigh 
bells,  raw  hides,  ^inkstands,  'gunter  scales, 
*board  rules,  gauging  rods,  'pocket  rules, 
two  and  four-fold ;  britannia  tumblers  and 
ladles ;  whipthongs,  mouse  traps,  'guns, 
bellows,  ^coopers'  axes,  'adses  and  draw- 
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were  generally  limited  to  a  few  shelves,  and  the  profits  were  extremely 
smaO,  compared  with  those  on  hardware.  The  general  prejodiee 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  foreign  goods,  and  the  introdnction  of  a  new 
article  of  domestic  manufacture  was  extremely  slow  and  difficnit  for 
many  years,  the  prejndice  only  giving  place  by  degrees  to  the  manifest 
superiority  in  quality  or  cheapness  of  the  latter.  The  limited  and  fine* 
tnatiug  character  of  the  protection,  as  yet  afforded  by  the  tariff,  also 
retarded  the  growth  of  this  branch. 

Hammered  brass  kettles  or  battery,  began  at  this  time  to  be  first 
made  in  the  United  States,  at  Wolcottville,  Connecticut,  by  Mr.  Israel 
Coe.  It  has  since  been  extensively  manufactured  by  rolling  at  Binning* 
ham,  in  the  same  state  and  elsewhere. 

Wood  screws  were  this  year  first  made  by  machinery  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  where  the  New  England  Screw  Company,  and  another 
company  in  the  same  business,  were  organized  within  a  few  years,  and 
employed  a  capital  of  $200,000,  making  daily  two  thousand  gross  of 
brass  and  iron  screws.  The  quality  of  the  screws  made  there  was  such 
that  they  soon  superseded  James'  celebrated  English  screws,  notwith- 
standing the  mercantile  prejudice  in  favor  of  foreign  articles.  The 
business  in  that  city  has  recently  exceeded  the  value  of  one  million  dol- 
lars per  annnm. 

X.  P.  Ames,  and  his  associates,  who  employed  at  Chicopee  Falls 
twenty-five  to  thirty  men  in  making  cutlery,  and  finishing  swords  by 
contract  with  the  United  States  government — ^having  been  incorporated 
as  the  "  Ames'  Manufacturing  Company,"  commenced  operations  this 
year  in  a  new  estixblishment,  erected  at  Cabotville.  They  employed  a 
capital  of  $30,000,  ixfterward  increased  to  $200,000,  in  the  manufacture 
of  arms,  tools,  cutlerv,  etc.,  to  which  they  added,  two  years  after,  a 
foundry  for  casting  bronze  cannon  and  church  bells,  and  in  1845,  an 
iron  foundry  for  machinery,  etc.,  nearly  all  of  which  branches  are  still 
carried  on  extensively,  in  addition  to  some  others.  Gt)ld  and  silver- 
mounted  swords  were  made  also  by  W.  F.  Widmann,  of  Philadelphia^ 


ing  knives,  'steelyards ;  out  tacks  and 
brad?,  sheet  nails,  patent  awls,  *iron  can- 
dles licks,  mahogany  knobs  for  drawers, 
eteel  squares,  *brass  spring  door  catches, 
*dcrew  drivers,  ^plated  squares  and  beyils, 
<  brass  nails,  'awl  hafts,  •mincing  knives, 
'spring  shoe  punches,  'gimblets,  coopers' 
braces,  gut  and  bone  whips,  *Japaned  door 
latches,  'circular  saws,  glass  knobs,  timber 
ecribes,  shingling,  lath  and  axe  hatchets. 


scratch  awls,  hooks  and  eyes,  aUrer  eTflr<— 
point  pencil  cases,  'razor  strops,  sorew  mm-— 
gers,  auger  bits,  'pocket  books,  'I«md  pern-— 
cils,  bone  mould  and  sufpender  battonf^r 
'soap,  axes,  waffle  irons,  oil  stonem,  blia<I 
fasts,  'mill,  cross-cut  and  tenon  amws,  nw*' 
Dure  and  hay  forks,  'shovels,  tpmdes,  '^M^ 
planes,  'sadirons,  'Bristol  brick,  emst  irso 
cart    and  wagon  boxes,  brmss  head  dof% 
soythe-rlflef,  wood-smw  firmmet. 
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and  a  year  or  two  later,  the  largest  mannfacturer  of  swords  in  the  conn* 
trj  was  Robert  Keyworth,  of  Washington  city. 

Tailors'  cast  steel  shears,  with  German  silver  and  malleable  iron 
bandies,  and  carving  knives,  made  by  K.  Ward  and  B.  Heinish,  of  New 
York ;  framing  chisels,  by  Wolcott  &  Rassell ;  mortice  chisels,  by  GNty 
A  Galloway ;  angers,  by  Dwight  &  Sons ;  bank  and  store  locks,  with 
16,882  combinations  (afterward  picked  and  improved  npon  by  Newell), 
made  by  Andrews  &  Co.,  of  Perth  Amboy;  with  brass  and  copper 
wares^  from  Lndlam's  factory,  were  among  the  goods  exhibited  at  the 
American  Institute,  daring  the  last  autnmn. 

American  axes  and  locks  were  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  in  the 
world.  There  were  two  axe  factories  at  New  Haven,  Connecticnt,  those 
of  Alexander  Harrison,  and  of  Collins  &  Company — the  latter  was  ca* 
pable  of  finishing  two  hundred  axes  per  diem,  the  former  one  hnndred 
and  fifty.  The  steam  axe  factory  of  Mr.  Made,  twelve  miles  from 
Wheeling,  Virginia,  mannfactnred  to  the  value  of  $10,000  per  annum. 
Door  locks  began  to  be  made  there  the  next  year  by  Pierpont  &  Hotch- 
kiss. 

Oliver  Ames,  of  Easton,  Massachusetts,  had  at  this  time  three  exten- 
Bire  shovel  factories-»-one  at  Easton,  one  at  Braintree,  and  one  at  West 
Sridgewater.  He  employed  nine  tilt  hammers,  and  could  turn  out 
forty  dozen  shovels  a  day,  each  shovel  passing  through  twenty  different 
hands,  and  his  profits  were  estimated  at  $15,000  per  annum. 

A  factory,  which  employed  one  hundred  and  fifty  saws,  was  erected  at 
Slack  river,  in  Plymouth,  Yerraont,  for  the  manufacture  of  marble,  from 
the  white  and  variegated  pdmitive  limestone.  Scagliola^  or  compo- 
sition marble,  both  plain  and  sculptured,  of  various  colors  and  fine 
polish,  was  about  this  time  first  successfully  made  in  New  York,  by  Clark 
%nd  Dougherty.  Friezes,  capitols,  and  other  composition  ornaments, 
%re  noticed  as  new  articles  in  New  York,  at  this  date. 

Experiments  made  by  Dr.  Jones,  of  Mobile,  showed  that  paper  of 
eLZcellent  quality  could  be  made  from  the  husks  of  Indian  corn,  and  va- 
rious kinds  of  wood  and  bark,  particularly  that  of  several  kinds  of 
I^oplar,  birch,  and  other  trees.     Several  reams  of  good  printing  paper 
"^rere  made  this  year  by  Dr.  Daniel  Stebb»ns,  of  Northampton,  Massa- 
olinsetts,  from  the  foliage  and  bark  of  the  mulberry  tree,  as  in  China. 
Inuring  the  year  Mr.  Stebbins  obtained  from  China  probably  the  first 
^eeds  received  in  this  country  of  the  genuine  Canton  or  Chinese  mul- 
^^«rry  tree,  and  in  order  to  encourage  the  making  of  bark  silk  paper,  etc., 
from  its  bark  and  leaves,  he  erected  a  large  cocoonery,  and  kept  up  a 
i^ursery  of  the  trees  for  many  years,  without  eventual  success. 
The  manufacture  of  "  pressed  glass,''  by  means  of  metallic  moulds. 
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in  imitation  of  cut  glass — an  American  inrention— waa  this  year  iitio- 
duced  into  England  by  Messrs.  Richardson,  of  Strowbridge. 

PATENTa — Samuel  P.  Miison,  Killingly,  Conn.,  Jan.   IT,  spiDBiBg 
cotton  and  silk ;  Cliarles  Goodyear,  Philadelphia,  Feb.  &,  fanceti  or 
molasses  gates ;    Nathaniel   Benedick,  jr.,  Abel  Benedick,  and  A.  E 
Ilotchkiss,  Sharon,  Conn.,  Feb.  10,  cast  iron  sleigh  runners;  Lot  Brvei 
and  Ezra  Brees,  Luzerne  county,  Pa.,  Feb.  10,  doable  grooTcd  cast  iron 
sleigh  shoes ;  John  H.  Ilagenmacker,  Philadelphia,  Pa^,  Feb.  11,  Dev 
American  silver ;   Daniel  Neall,  Philadelphia,  Feb.   13,  Wm.  R.  Col- 
lier, Washington,  D.  C,  April  11,  Otis  Tufts,  Boston,  Aug.  23,  aod 
Adam  llamage,  Philadelphia,   Nov.   19,   each   for  a   printing  pren; 
James  Sellers,  Philadelphia,  Feb.  18,  covering  window  and  other  fnaei 
with  wove  wire ;  Margaret  Gerrish,  Salem,  Mass.,  manufactnring  tbe 
external  fibres  of  the  Asclepias  Syriaca ;  James  Bogardns,  New  York, 
April  7,  gold  cleaner;  Levi  Ward,  assignee  of   Phcebe  Atwell,  Wil- 
wurth,  N.  Y.,  April  30,  extracting  fur  from  skins  and  manafactnriog  U 
into  yarn;  Kdwin  M.  Chaffee,  lloxbury,  Mass.,  May  17,  making  booti 
and  shoes  from  India  rubber  leather ;  Isaac  Fisher,  jr.,  Springfield,  Tt, 
June  14,  four  patents  for  making,  softening,  etc.,  sand  pajter;  Cjni 
n.  McCormick,  Rockbridge  Co.,  Va.,  June  21,  cutting  grain  of  all  kindL 
[This  was  for  the  celebrated  reaping  machine,  which  took  tbe  grett 
medal  at  the  World's  Fair,  in  Loudon,  in  1851.   It  will  cut  twenty  ami 
a  day.     The  patent  was  renewed  in  1845,  and  has  recently  expired, 
having  yielded  the  pntentee  between  one  and  two  millions  of  dollars.] 
Juines  Kcnuic,  Lodi,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  9,  dyeing  and  printing  with  tvo  or 
more  colors  at  one  impression ;  Samuel  Guthrie,  Sacketts  Harbor,  X 
Y.,  Aug.  21,  percussion   powder  for  discharging  arms;  M.  W.  Bald- 
win, rhiladclphia,  Sept.  10,  steam  engine,  locomotive,  and  cars;  Uenrj 
Blair  (colored  man),  Cilenross,   Md.,  Oct.  14,  seeding   corn  planter; 
Henry   Burden,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  14,  furnace  for  heating  bar  iroa; 
Patrick  Mackie,  New  York,  Oct.  16,  and  Dec.  3,  covering  ropes  nlk 
caoutchouc;  John  W.  Cochran,  Lowell,  Mass.,  Oct.  22,  rotary  cylinder 
cannon ;    reissued  for   many-chambered   cannon,    March   23,   1S36,  ia 
which  year  a  factory  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  made  eight  of  Cochraa's 
many-chambered  rifles  weekly;  Dennison  Olmstead,  New  Hareii,  Cona., 
Nov.  5,  furnace  for  anthracite;  reissued  Oct.  14,  1835;   Charles  Wood- 
worth,  Barre,  Me.,  Nov.  17,  and  Dec.  23,  machine  for  splitting  palm  l«a£ 

The  State  of  New  York  contained  in  January  of  this  year,  iccordiaf 

to  the  State  Census,  among  other  manufacturing  establishments,  oo# 

mQOK   ^^^^^^^  &°<1  twelve  cotton  factories,  two  hundred  and  Mnj-^^ 

woolen,  thirteen  glass,  sixty-three  rope,  seventy  paper,  awl  tM" 

ty-four  oil  cloth  factories,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-threa  iroa  W^ 
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The  cotton  mills  employed  a  capital  of  $3,669,600,  spindles  157,316, 
hands  12,954,  and  produced  upward  of  tweotj-one  million  yards  of  cloth. 
Tlie  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen  cloths  made  in  families,  amounted  to  more 
than  eight  and  a  half  million  yards.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  state 
was  about  four  and  a  half  millions. 

An  official  bat  defective  census  of  Illinois,  gave  in  that  state  three 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  manufactories,  nine  hundred  and  sixteen  mills, 
eighty-seven  manufacturing  machines,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
distilleries. 

Samuel  Slater,  the  father  of  the  American  cotton  manufacture,  died 
at  Webster,  Massachusetts,  on  the  20th  April,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 
of  his  age. 

Considerable  excitement  began  about  this  time  to  be  manifested,  par- 
ticularly in  New  England,  on  the  subject  of  the  silk  culture,  and  the 
rearing  of  the  mulberry  tree.  The  interest  shown  by  Congress,  and  by 
several  of  the  state  legislatures,  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  promo- 
tion of  silk  growing,  by  means  of  publications,  bounties  and  other  mea- 
sures, had  turned  the  attention  of  many  agriculturalists  and  others  to 
the  cultivation  of  different  kinds  of  mulberry.  Among  these  the  Morns 
Multicaulis,  Chinese,  or  Perottel  mulberry,  recently  introduced  into 
Europe  and  America,  though  not  superior  if  it  was  equal  to  some 
others,  began  to  be  regaraed  as  the  best  for  feeding  silkworms.  Its 
supposed  ability  to  stand  the  coldest  winters,  to  afford  two  crops  of 
foliage  in  a  season,  the  size  and  profusion  of  the  leaves,  and  the  facility 
with  which  they  could  be  collected  from  its  numerous  low  stalks,  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  tree  could  be  propagated  by  layers  and  cuttings, 
contributed  to  its  popularity. 

Large  profits  were  made  by  the  sale  of  the  young  plants  of  that  and 
other  species  and  varieties  of  mulberry,  which  severally  had  their  advo- 
cates, and  many  were  induced  to  engage  in  the  "silk  business,''  as  it  was 
called,  and  which  a  few  years  after  degenerated  into  a  mere  speculation 
in  trees,  to  the  permanent  discredit  of  silk  raising  in  the  United  States. 
Among  those  whose  successful  enterprise  at  this  time  added  to  the  pre- 
valent excitement  was  Mr.  Whitmarsh,  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
who,  during  the  last  year,  visited  Italy  and  France  to  obtain  information 
from  the  best  sources,  and  returned  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
seeds  of  a  variety  of  the  Chinese  mulberry  in  repute  there,  which  he 
denominated  the  Alpine,  and  added  to  his  collection.     He  was  said  to 
lave  sold,  before  the  close  of  this  year,  mulberry  plants  to  the  value  of 
^ver  twelve  thousand  dollars,  the  cost  of  which  was  less  than  one  thou- 
sand.    He  had  also  a  large  Cocoonery  erected  about  this  time,  with  a 
mall  engine  for  moving  the  reals,  designing  to  use  exclusively  the  Mul- 
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ticaulis,  on  which  he  subsequently  published  a  treatise.  Mr.  Wiilin 
Kenrick,  an  eminent  horticulturist  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  had  alio 
a  nursery  of  the  same  kind  of  trees,  which  he  was  instrumental  ii 
bringing  into  popular  favor.  He  also  published  this  year  a  oseM 
manual,  called  the  ''  American  Silk  Growers'  Gaide,''  recommending  u 
American  system  or  successive  crops  of  silk  in  the  same  season.^  A 
plantation  of  25,000  mulberry  trees  was  also  commenced  in  Ohio,  one  of 
40,000  trees  near  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  where  others  were  to  bi 
commenced,  and  five  large  orchards  were  planted  in  Baltimore  coantj, 
Maryland.  These  and  similar  efforts  throughout  New  England,  and  is 
other  states,  indicated  the  general  enthusiasm. 

Several  attempts  were  also  made  to  improve  the  winding,  and  other 
mechanism  connected  with  the  preparation  and  manufacture  of  raw  silk, 
and  several  companies  were  organized  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  fabric!^ 
generally  in  connection  with  the  production  of  the  raw  material,  the 
excitement  as  yet  having  only  a  healthy  tendency  to  practical  results. 

Mr.  Gamaliel  Gay,  of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  invented  and  pi- 
tented  this  year  a  new  mode  of  winding  silk  for  the  cocoons,  upon  spooli 
or  bobbins,  instead  of  reels,  which  it  superseded.     He  also  this  rear 
received  a  patent  for  a  power  loom  for  weaving  silk,  which  it  was  said 
to  accomplish  more  rapidly  than  cotton  of  the  same  relative  finenes 
could  be  woven.     Both  inventions  were  deemed  valuable,  especiallj  the 
latter,  which  was  introduced  into  establishments  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Silk  Company,  late  the  Valentine  Company,  conducted  by  Messrs.  Dyer, 
at  Providence,  which  employed  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  had  a  cocoon- 
ery one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  a  nursery  about  to  be  increased 
to  40,000  trees.     Ten  or  twelve  different  fabrics  of  silk,  and  cotton  tad 
silk,  woven  in  this  establishment  upon  Mr.  Gay^s  looms,  were  exhibited 
in  the  following  March  at  Albany,  and  it  was  followed  by  the  organiiatioD 
of  a  company  at  Troy  for  the  manufacture  of  silk,  and  another  large  esta- 
blishment about  this  time  commenced  operations  at  Poughkeepsie.    The 
Atlantic   Silk  Company  at  Nantucket  was  also  formed  this  year,  to 
establish  a  manufactory  of  foreign  and  domestic  raw  silk,  with  machiDerr 
erected  under  the  superintendance  of  Mr.  Gay,  and  propelled  by  « 
engine  of  sixteen- horse  power.     The  Concord  Silk  Company,  in  Se* 


(1)  Among  tbo  publications,  wholly  or  in 
part  devoted  to  the  Silk  Cultare  at  this 
time,  were  Fcsscnden's  **  Now  England  Far- 
mer," a  wceklj  ;  Fesecnden'd  "  Silk  Manual 
and  Practical  Farmer,"  a  monthly;  "The 
Silk  Culturint  and  Farmer's  Manual ;"  a 
monthly,  edited  by  Judge  Comvtock,  of 
lUrtfurd,    Connecticut;   "The  Silkworm," 


a  monthly,  by  S.  Blydenbargh,  of  AlbftB.^ 
commenced  in  May ;  "  The  Albsoy  Csl'^" 
vator,"  monthly,  by  Judge  Bufll;  ""^ 
American  Farmer,"  formerly  edited  by  ^** 
deon  B.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  a  practical  nlk 
grower ;  "  The  Farmer^s  Regiiter,"  bj  *•" 
mand  Raffln,  of  Virginia,  and  larvral  ^^ 
Agricultural  Jonmals. 
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Hampshire,  was  formed  in  Jane  of  this  year,  and  incorporated  with  a. 
capital  of  $75,000,  and  pnrchased  a  farm  of  two  hundred  and  fiftj 
acres  near  Concord,  for  the  raising  of  mulberry  trees  and  silk  worms. 
Many  foreign  workmen  were  employed  in  a  new  manufactory  of  silk,  at 
Lisbon,  Connecticut,  under  Mr.  William  Carpenter,  a  silk  manufacturer 
from  Spitalfields,  and  also  at  Mansfield,  where  Mr.  W.  Atwood,  the 
next  season,  manufactured  about  30,000  sticks  of  twist,  worth  $4.50 
per  hundred.  A  new  incorporated  company,  called  the  Connecticut, 
had  recently  commenced  at  Hartford,  and  employed  a  capital  of  $30,000, 
and  upward  of  one  hundred  looms,  chiefly  in  weaving  Tuscan  braid,  the 
straw  being  imported  at  a  cost  of  about  one  dollar  a  pound.  Nurseries 
of  mulberries  existed  in  a  number  of.  towns.  Massachusetts  passed  this 
year  an  act  to  encourage  the  silk  culture,  but  repealed  it  the  next  year, 
and  gave  a  bounty  of  ten  cents  a  pound  for  cocoons,  and  one  dollar  for 
raw  silk,  made  in  the  state.  The  New  England  Silk  Company,  at  Ded- 
ham,  had  commenced  operations  recently  under  the  superintendence  of 
J.  H.  Cobb,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000.  It  employed  sixteen  sewing  silk 
machines,  and  under  the  protective  duty  of  forty  per  cent,  on  sewing  silk, 
made  arrangements  to  manufacture  two  hundred  pounds' per  week.  It  made 
also,  during  the  next  year,  about  $10,000  worth  of  silk  and  mixed  fabrics. 
The  Massachusetts  Silk  Company,  formed  about  this  time  at  Boston, 
for  producing  and  manufacturing  silk,  had  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000, 
and  purchased  a  tract  of  land  at  Farmingham,  where  they  soon  had  two 
hundred  thousand  white  and  ten  to  twenty  thousand  MulticauHs  mul- 
berry trees  growing.  The  Messrs.  Montogul  had  an  establishment  on 
Washington  street,  Boston,  which  had  been  three  or  four  years  in  opera- 
tion. It  constantly  employed  about  three  hundred  females,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  two  hundred  looms  in  weaving  Tuscan  Braid  in  a  great 
variety  of  elegant  patterns.  Silk  formed  the  warp  and  the  filling  was  of 
imported  Tuscan  straw  with  occasional  admixtures  of  Manilla  grass  or 
f  ne  strips  of  whalebone,  both  of  which  gave  the  braid  an  elegant  appear- 
ance by  their  white  and  shining  appearance.  From  eight  hundred  to 
twelve  hundred  bonnets  were  made  weekly  at  the  last  mentioned  factory, 
^f  a  variety  of  beautiful  forms  and  patterns,  which  sold  readily  in  the 
INorth,  South  and  West,  at  from  $2.50  to  $4.00  each.  Much  gimp  waa 
Tnade  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bonnets  at  the  same  place,  by  very 
simple  but  effective  machinery,  and  a  ribbon  loom  with  a  dozen  spring 
shuttles  wove  a  dozen  ribbons  at  a  time  by  a  single  hand.  Twenty 
'])ieces  of  galloon  were  woven  at  the  same  time  in  another  loom,  by  the 
m\d  of  as  many  shuttles  impelled  by  a  single  hand.  From  thirty  to  fifty 
founds  of  silk  imported  from  China  direct  or  from  France,  at  eleven 
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dollars  per  poaod,  were  used  weeklj  in  the  esUbUshment,  which  had  also 
a  throwing  mill  for  making  organzine  and  tram  or  warp  and  filling. 

A  variety  of  silk  fabrics  had  been  for  sereral  years  made  by  Mr. 
Bapp,  at  Economy,  Pa.  The  Bearer  Silk  Coltore  and  Mannfactoring 
Company  was  this  year  formed  in  Philadelphia,  and  parchased  land  to 
the  Talae  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars  near  the  Falls  of  Bea?er. 
The  Chester  and  Philadelphia  and  other  silk  companies  were  also 
organized  in  the  state  within  a  year  or  two,  and  associations  were 
formed  for  similar  objects  in  most  of  the  states  during  the  next  fire  or 
ten  years.  Many  of  those  already  mentioned,  and  others  which  engaged 
in  the  silk  business,  were  ruined  by  the  speculation. 

The  value  of  foreign  silks  which  were  imported  this  year,  amounted  to 
$16,597, 9S3,  and  in  the  following  year  reached  the  enormous  sum  of 
$25,033,200. 

There  were  at  this  time  only  two  manufactories  of  Hair  Cloth  in  the 
United  States.  One  of  these,  the  first  in  Xew  England,  had  recently 
been  started  at  Deerfield,  Mass.,  by  Elias  Willis.  The  Hair  cloth  used 
at  this  time  was  principally  imported  from  England,  and  was  only 
employed  for  covering  furniture  and  making  elastic  stock  bodies. 

Six  companies  had  at  this  date  been  incorporated  by  Massachusetts 
for  the  manufacture  of  India  Rubber  goods.  The  "  Roxbury,"  incorpo- 
rated in  1833,  £.  M.  Chaffee  and  others,  proprietors,  had  its  capital 
increased  in  the  last  year  to  $300,000.  The  "  Boston  and  Lynn," 
located  at  Lynn,  capital  $200,000  ;  the  "Boston"  $100,000 ;  the  "New 
England'^  $70,000;  the  "South  Boston"  $50,000,  and  the  "Suffolk" 
$150,000,  were  all  incorporated  in  1834. 

The  Boot  Cotton  Mills  at  Lowell,  which  now  consist  of  five  mills  and 
54,936  spindles,  were  incorporated.  The  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad 
was  opened  for  travel  in  June,  and  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  Railroad 
was  incorporated.  A  cotton  factory  was  erected  at  St.  Francisville, 
Louisiana,  this  year,  and  a  paper  mill  in  Boone  County,  Mississippi.  A 
large  paper  mill  at  New  Orleans  made  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
reams  daily. 

It  was  estimated  that  two  million  pairs  of  shoes  were  made  at  Lyn 
this  year.  Chocolate  was  made  there  in  large  quantities,  amounting  i 
the  next  year  to  one  hundred  tons. 

The  material  and  intellectual  resources  of  Ohio  had  been  greati 
developed  during  the  last  five  years.  It  now  contained  about  on^ 
million  inhabitants,  and  had  one  hundred  and  twenty  newspapers  i-" 
sixty-five  different  towns,  thirty-two  of  which  are  still  published  und 
their  original  names.  The  first  cylinder  printing  press  in  the  West  w 
purchased   this  year  for  the   Methodist  Book  concern  at  Cincinna 
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The  proprietors  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  who  started  this  jear  under 
the  editorship  of  J.  H.  Wood,  the  first  commercial  paper  in  the  North- 
west, called  the  "  Price  Current,"  also  employed  the  first  newspaper 
express  ever  run  in  the  West  They  obtained  the  President's  Message 
from  Washington  in  sixty  hours,  at  a  cost  of  $200.  Cincinnati  was  at 
this  time  seven  days  distant  from  Pittsburg,  twe;ity-one  from  New 
Orleans  and  fourteen  from  New  York.  Messrs.  Corey  and  Webster, 
publishers  of  that  city,  had  issued  during  the  last  three  years,  771,000 
volumes  of  school  and  other  books,  including  six  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  Webster's  Spelling  Book.  There  were  many  other  publishers, 
some  of  whom  had  probably  published  nearly  as  many.  There  were  in 
successful  operation  in  the  city  over  fifty  steam  engines,  besides  four  or 
five  in  Newport  and  Covington.  More  than  one  hundred  steam  engines, 
about  two  hundred  and  forty  cotton  gins,  upward  of  twenty  sugar  mills, 
and  twenty-two  steamboats,  were  built  in  the  city  during  this  year.  Its 
population  was  thirty-one  thousand.  The  State  of  Ohio  this  year  first 
began  to  export  breadstuff's,  wool,  ashes,  etc.,  by  way  of  the  lakes.  The 
shipments  of  breadstuff's  were  equivalent  to  543,815  bushels  of  wheats 
and  was  increased  in  the  next  five  years  to  an  amount  equivalent  to 
3,800,000  bushels. 

The  Newport  Manufacturing  Company,  opposite  the  city,  employed, 
during  the  last  year,  two  hundred  hands,  and  made  woolen  goods, 
cotton  bagging,  cotton  yarn  and  bale  rope  to  the  value  of  $281,160. 
The  manufactures  of  Covington  for  the  same  year  were  estimated  at 
$508,500,  of  which  value  $200,000  was  the  product  of  an  iron  rolling 
mill  and  nail  works  in  the  town. 

An  oflBcial  table  gives  the  number  of  steamboats  built  on  the  western 
rivers  since  1811  as  684,  measuring  100,135  tons,  an  average  of  155 
tons  each,  of  which  fifty-two  were  built  the  present  year.  The  number 
running  on  the  Mississippi  and  twenty-two  of  its  tributaries  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  year  was  two  hundred  and  seventy,  whose  tonnage 
was  39,000  tons.  More  than  eight  thousand  miles  were  traveled  by 
tbem.  Of  the  whole  number,  three  hundred  and  four  were  built  in 
Pittsburg  District  (one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  in  the  town),  two 
hnndred  and  twenty-one  at  Cincinnati,  one  hundred  and  three  at  Lonis- 
viile,  nineteen  at  Nashville,  and  thirty-seven  at  other  places.  The 
arrivals  of  steamboats  at  New  Orleans  this  year  were  estimated  at 
twenty-three  hundred,  an  increase  of  seven  hundred  since  1832. 

The  "  Howe  Manufacturing  Company"  was  established  in  December 
of  this  year,  at  New  York,  by  John  J.  Howe  and  his  associates,  for  the 
manufacture  of  *'  Spun  Head"  Pins  under  Mr.  Howe's  patent.  They 
established  a  manufactory  at  Derby,  Connecticut ;  and  some  five  years 
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after,  having  obt^ned  a  new  patent  for  "  solid-headed"  pins,  Mr.  Howe 
commenced  the  manafactnre  of  them.  Mr.  Samael  Slocam,  of  Rhode 
Island,  obtained  a  patent  in  England  this  year,  for  his  machine  for 
making  solid-headed  pins,  since  extensively  used  at  Ponghkeepsie,  New 
York,  and  Waterbury,  Gonnecticat 

Several  experiments  were  made  daring  the  past  and  present  years,  by 
the  late  Walter  Hunt  of  New  York,  to  produce  a  Sewing  Machine. 
Notwithstanding  many  ingenious  devices,  it  was  never  perfected  so  as 
to  be  patentable,  and  was  laid  aside  until  after  the  invention  of  a  practi* 
cal  machine  by  Elias  Howe,  in  1845,  when  claims  were  made  on  Hunt's 
behalf  to  the  original  invention.^ 

The  manufacture  of  Locomotives  was  commenced  in  New  York  by 
Thomas  Rodgers,  an  eminent  manufacturer  of  cotton  machinery,  rail- 
road work,  etc.  Fourteen  locomotives  were  built  this  year  in  Philadel* 
phia,  by  M.  W.  Baldwin,  and  about  forty  the  next  year.  The  Norria 
Locomotive  Works  in  the  same  city  were  also  in  operation  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  about  this  time  turned  out  the  engine  **  George  Washington," 
which,  on  the  10th  July,  1836,  ascended  the  inclined  plain,  on  the 
Columbia  and  Philadelphia  railroad,  thereby  demonstrating  the  fact 
that  heavy  grades  could  be  ascended  without  the  aid  of  stationary 
engines  and  ropes.  This  resulted  in  a  new  principle  of  construction 
for  railroads  and  great  saving  of  expense  in  grading.  It  established 
the  reputation  of  the  builder,  who  added  other  improvements  the  same 
year,  and  became  known  in  Europe  and  America  as  a  skillful  con- 
structor. 

Nearly  one  hundred  thousand  wood  and  brass  clocks  were  made  this 
year  in  the  towns  of  Bristol,  Plymouth,  and  Farmington,  Connecticut 
Many  women  were  employed,  chiefly  in  making  and  painting  the  dial- 
plates. 

Patents. — Artemas  L.  Brooks,  Lowell,  Mass.,  Jan.  Y,  improvement 
on  Wood  worth's  Planing  Machine.  It  made  use  of  two  revolving 
cutters  for  planing  both  sides  of  a  board  at  once,  instead  of  one  as  in 
Woodworth's  machine,  in  the  patent  of  which  he  owned  a  right.  Pere- 
grine Williamson,  New  York,  March  30,  manufacture  of  metallic  or 
steel  pens — an  improvement  upon  his  pen  patented  in  1809 — Charles 
Jackson,  S.  S.  Pottar  and  John  Miller,  Providence,  R.  I.,  April  2, 
combined  rotary  and  stationary  spindle  for  spinning.  C.  Whipple, 
J.  Sprague,  and  M.  D.  Whipple,  Douglas,  Mass.,  April  3,  lathe  for 
turning  lasts  and  other  irregular  forms. — This  patent  was  assigned  t<^ 
Carter  &  Hender  of  Boston,  principal  owners  of  i^lanchard's  earlief 

(1)  OifTord's  Argument  on  Howe's  Application  for  Reneiral  of  Patent. 
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patent  for  the  same  purpose,  from  which  this  diifered  somewhat  S.  S. 
Allen,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.,  and  John  Brandon,  Williamsport,  Pa., 
April  8,  each  a  portable  horse  power.  [In  both  these  horse  powers  the 
animal  walked  aroand  the  machine.]  Lemnel  Hedge,  Brattleborongh, 
Yt,  April  22,  constmcters  of  the  joints  of  carpenters' mles ;  Henrj 
Bljnn,  Newark,  Essex  Co.,  N.  J.,  May  9,  machine  for  stiffening  hat 
bodies.  [This  mode  of  stiffening  by  immersing  the  crown  and  brim  in 
stiffening  liqaors  of  different  strength  and  passing  between  rollers,  was 
an  improvement  which  enabled  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  five  by  the 
old  process,  and  is  still  in  nse.]  Lacilius  H.  Mosely,  Ponghkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  May  9,  throwing  and  twisting  silk ;  Gamaliel  Qay,  Ponghkeep- 
sie, N.  Y.,  Ang.  17,  unwinding  silk  upon  spools  instead  of  reels ;  to 
the  same,  Sep.  26,  a  power  loom  for  weaving  silks;  P.  M.  Gilroj, 
Warwick,  and  Abner  S.  Tompkins,  North  Providence,  R.  I.,  May  9, 
improTcment  in  the  damask  loom  by  the  application  of  water  or  other 
power  to  drive  it ;  Blwood  Mears,  Philadelphia,  June  26,  ever  pointed 
lead  pencils;  Guy  G.  Baldwin,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  Dec,  making 
pencil  points  and  composition  therefor ;  Dayton,  Hoyt  &  White,  Salina, 
N.  Y.,  Jane  6,  and  John  White,  New  York,  Jnly  18,  making  coffins 
firom  hydranlic  cement,  and  to  John  White,  July  18,  for  coffins  of  artifi- 
cial stone  or  marble ;  Preswick  and  Fisher,  New  York,  Ang.  IT,  prepara- 
tion of  oil  of  hazel ;  Amasa  Stone,  Johnston,  R.  I.,  Ang.  IT,  power  loom 
and  taking  np  motion.  This  improvement  upon  a  former  patent  was 
introduced  by  the  patentee  into  England,  and  was  considered  a  valuable 
mechanism.  Jesse  Marden,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sep.  9,  balance  platform 
scale  for  weighing* — a  usefhl  invention  still  in  demand  ;  Charles  Good- 
year, New  Haven,  Ct.,  Sep.  9,  gum  elastic  cement.  Four  other  patents 
were  granted  for  making  and  using  hydraulic  and  other  cements.  J.  S. 
Brown  and  J.  J.  Barker,  also  to  W.  Bradly  and  M.  L.  Worthley,  all  of 
Philips,  Me.,  Oct.  14,  for  machines  for  cutting  felloes  for  wheels; 
William  Gates,  Hanover,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  14,  for  Japan  applied  to  leather; 
John  Scott,  Philadelphia,  Nov.  26,  use  and  application  of  asbestos  to 
stoves,  grates,  crucibles,  etc. ;  F.  Goodwell  and  F.  H.  Harvey,  Ramapo, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  2^  power  loom  for  weaving  stock  frames;  Joseph  Curtis, 
New  York,  Dec.  28,  three  patents  for  an  amalgam  mill  for  separating 
gold  from  ore. 

An  act  of  Congress  of  March  3  authorized  letters  patent  to  Francis 
B.  Ogden,  for  ''an  engine  for  producing  motive  power  whereby  a 
greater  quantity  of  power  is  obtained  by  a  given  quantity  of  fuel  than 
heretofore,"  as  the  assignee  of  John  Ericsson,  "a  subject  of  the  King 
of  Sweden,"  the  true  inventor,  whose  improvements  in  steam  propulsion 
have  since  excited  much  attention. 
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A  Report  on  the  caltlvation,  mantifacture,  and  foreign  trade  of  cotton, 
accompanied  by  a  scries  of  tables,  giving  its  statistics  since  the  jetr 
lAQA  ^^^^»  ^°^  communicated  to  Congress  on  the  4th  of  March,  by 
tlie  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the  Treasniy.  The 
capital  invested  in  the  production  of  cotton  was  estimated  at  eight  han- 
dred  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  average  production  of  the  last  ten 
years  was  2,137,000  bales.  The  foreign  trade  in  raw  cotton  of  the 
whole  world,  which  was  small  compared  with  the  whole  growth  and 
consumption,  did  not  probably  exceed  five  hundred  and  thirty-five  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  and  of  that  the  United  States  exported  about  three 
hundred  and  eighty-four  millions  of  pounds,  or  almost  three-foiirth5L 
The  average  price  of  Upland  cotton,  at  the  place  of  exportation  in  the 
United  States,  during  the  last  year,  was  sixteen  and  a  half  cents,  and  in 
England  twelve  and  a  half  pence  sterling — sea  Island  cotton  bein; 
usually  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  other  kinds.  Of 
the  exports  in  the  last  year  253,000,000  pounds  went  to  England, 
100,333,000  to  France,  and  16,750,000  to  other  places,  of  which  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  Trieste,  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  were  the  principal' 
The  quantity  of  raw  cotton  manufactured  in  England,  during  the  last 
year,  was  about  320,250,000,  and  in  the  United  States  about  100,000,000 
of  pounds.  The  capital  employed  in  manufacturing,  by  machinerr, 
amounted  in  England  to  $185,000,000,  and  in  the  United  States  to 
$80,000,000,  the  value  of  the  product  in  the  latter  being  forty-five  to 
fifty  millions  of  dollars.  The  spindles  employed  in  cotton  mannfactmes 
in  the  United  States,  were  estimated  at  1,750,000.  The  value  of  the 
exports  of  cotton  goods  from  England,  in  1835,  was  placed  at  $SS,500,000, 
and  in  the  United  States,  in  1834,  at  $2,200,000.  The  exports  of  cotton 
manufaetures  from  England  had  been  for  some  years,  and  were  now,  nearly 
equal  to  one  half  of  her  exports  of  every  kind ;  and  in  1834  aboatow 
third  of  the  value  was  in  yarn,  which  in  some  years  constituted  one  half 
the  weight. 

The  best  cotton  goods  were  supposed  to  be  made  in  Switzerland, 
where  the  skill  and  machinery  were  good,  and  the  climate  congenial 
But  the  raw  material,  being  carried  so  far  by  land,  was  expensive,  and 

^l)  The  vulue   ot    raw   cotton   exported  and  South  America.     The  exporti  ^f  ^^' 

this  year  (15*30).  from   the  United   States,  me^tic  cotton  goods  this  year  were  w^"*** 

amoantcil  to  423,63I,:iG7  pound.%  valued  at  at  $2,255,734,  chiefly  to  Cuba,  Sooth  An^ 

$71,284,923.     The  value  of  cotton  mana-  rica,  and  Africa.     Cotton  baggiDgf  ^^ 

facturt'S  imported  vros  $17.&7G.0S7,  of  which  $1,701,451,  wai  exported  ih'ujMti^^ 

$14,092,177  were  from  Great  Britain,  and  an  of  it  from  Qreat  Britain,  tad  thiBttft 

$2,321,008  from  France,  whereof  $2,705,679  towni. 
wen  re-ezportod  chiefly  to  Mexico,  Cab% 
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the  manafactarer  could  not  compete  with  England,  though  twenty  per 
cent  cheaper  than  in  France. 

In  France  many  fine  goods  were  made  by  skill  and  experience,  but 
the  machinery  was  poorer  and  cost  more.  Hence  the  prices  in  those 
two  countries  of  the  cloth  made  from  a  pound  of  raw  cotton  exceeded  on 
an  average  fifty  cents,  while  in  England  they  were  about  fifty  cents,  and 
in  the  United  States  were  now  somewhat  less.  We  made  more  coarse 
and  substantial  cloths  of  cotton  than  England,  and  they  could  be 
afforded  cheaper  by  two  or  three  cents  per  yard.  They  were-  in  greater 
demand  abroad,  as  we  put  more  staple  into  them,  the  raw  material  being 
cheaper  here.  But  the  English  laces  being  made  chiefly  of  Sea  Island 
cotton,  with  a  very  little  silk,  enhanced  the  value  of  each  pound  to  over 
five  dollars ;  and  the  whole  manufacture  of  it  equalled  $9,000,000  per 
annum,  or  30,750,000  square  yards. 

In  regard  to  improvements  in  machinery,  it  was  remarked  that  a 
spindle  now  sometimes  revolved  eight  thousand  times  in  a  minute  in- 
stead of  only  fifty  times  as  formerly,  and  would  spin  on  an  average 
from  one  sixth  to  one  third  more  than  it  did  twenty  years  previous. 
Indeed,  in  1834,  it  was  said  that  one  person  could  spin  more  than 
double  the  weight  of  yarn  in  a  given  time  than  he  could  in  1829.  The 
quantity  of  raw  cotton  spun  by  one  spindle  depended  of  coui*se  on  the 
fineness  of  the  thread,  and  the  quality  of  the  machinery.  In  England, 
where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  yarn  was  finer,  the  average  was 
about  eight  and  a  half  ounces  weekly,  or  from  twenty-seven  to  twenty- 
eight  pounds  yearly ;  while  the  average  in  the  United  States  was  about 
fifty  pounds  yearly,  of  yarn  number  twenty  and  twenty-five  in  fineness, 
and  about  twenty-six  pounds  of  number  thirty -five  and  forty.  In  1808, 
the  average  was  computed  at  forty-five  pounds  per  spindle  of  cotton, 
yielding  thirty-eight  pounds  of  yarn.  The  loss  from  dirt  and  waste  was 
estimated  at  from  one  twelfth  to  one  eighth.  At  Lowell  one  hundred 
pounds  of  cotton  yielded  eighty-nine  pounds  of  cloth,  though  the  ave- 
rage here  used  to  be  estimated  at  only  eighty-five  pounds,  when  cotton 
was  not  so  well  cleaned,  and  machinery  less  perfect.  One  spindle  at 
Lowell  produced,  through  looms,  etc.,  on  an  average  one  and  one  tenth 
yards  of  cloth  daily,  but  this  result  differed  greatly  with  the  fineness  of 
^he  thread,  excellence  of  the  looms,  width  of  the  cloth,  etc. 

In  1830,  it  was  computed  that  thirty-seven  spindles  were  necessary 
^0  supply  one  loom ;  though  in  1827,  at  Lowell,  the  actual  proportion 
^ag  only  twenty-six ;  at  Exeter,  in  1831,  it  was  twenty-nine,  and  now 
^t  Lowell  it  is  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-one.  The  number  of  looms 
in  England,  in  1832,  was  only  one  to  about  forty  spindles,  (so  much  more 
jam  is  made  and  not  woven  therCi^  and  these  were  mostly  hand  looms. 
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Bat  in  1834,  the  number  of  them  was  about  one  hundred  thoasand  power 
looms,  and  two  hundred  and  fiftj  thousand  hand  looms,  or  in  all,  about 
one  to  thirty.  One  loom  formerly  wove  about  twenty  yards  of  cloth  of 
the  ordinary  seven  eighths  width,  more  of  the  twenty-six  inches  in  width 
used  for  calicoes,  and  less  of  the  five  quarter  wide.  The  average  new 
was  from  thirty  to  forty  yards  of  number  twenty.  At  Lowell,  in  1835, 
it  was  thirty-eight  to  forty  yards  of  number  fourteen  and  twenty  to 
thirty  yards  of  number  thirty.  It  required  from  four  to  five  yards  of 
number  twenty  to  twenty-five  yarn  to  weigh  one  pound,  and  five  to  six 
yards  of  numbers  thirty-five  to  forty. 

In  making  cloth  of  plain  ordinary  width  and  fineness,  one  person  was 
needed  to  conduct  all  the  business  from  the  raw  cotton  to  the  finishing 
of  the  cloth  for  every  twenty  spindles.  If  the  cloth  was  colored,  printed, 
or  stamped,  one  person  was  required  for  every  seven  spindles.  This 
would  be  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  for  all  purposes  in  a  fac- 
tory of  five  thousand  spindles,  making  plain  thin  cloth.  One  person 
could  manage  from  two  to  three  power  looms. 

The  average  number  of  spindles  in  new  mills  was  now  five  to  six 
thousand.  In  Lowell,  in  1836,  they  had  in  twenty-seven  mills  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  spindles, 
or  a  little  under  five  thousand  to  each,  though  they  printed,  etc.,  in  some. 
A  factory  with  five  thousand  mnst  be  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet 
long  and  forty-five  wide,  four  stories  in  height,  and  contain  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  looms  with  other  suitable  machinery  for  picking,  working, 
and  sizing.  Such  an  one  would  cost,  with  a  few  shops  and  outhouses  ap- 
purtenant, and  land  and  water  privilege,  $140,000  to  $220,000,  according  to 
the  materials  for  building,  distance  from  navigation,  etc.  If  bleaching  ost 
printing  cloths  be  added,  more  expense  would  be  necessary,  and  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  making  a  permanent  investment  in 
buildings,  water  power,  machinery  and  appurtenances,  equal  to  twenty- 
eight  or  forty-four  dollars  per  spindle,  independent  of  temporary  invest- 
ments in  raw  material  and  wages. 

Spindles,  which  were  about  half  the  expense  of  all  the  machinery, 
formerly  cost  in  France  ten  dollars,  and  in  1832  eight  dollars  each,  now 
cost  here  four  dollars  and  a  half  if  of  the  throstle  kind,  and  two  dollars 
and  a  half  if  of  the  mule  kind ;  but  in  some  places  in  the  United  States 
five  per  cent,  higher.  Throstles  in  1826  cost  here,  it  was  said,  eight 
dollars  each.  The  spindle  used  in  the  filling  frame  quite  extensirely  at 
this  time,  cost  about  six  dollars. 

About  forty-two  and  a  third  pounds  of  flour  were  used  to  each  spindle 
per  annum,  for  sizing,  or  four  pounds  weekly  to  each  loom ;  in  En^^aad. 
and  here  about  one  pound  weekly  to  each  loom,  but  at  Lowell  nearly 
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fonr  ponnds  each  per  week.  In  England  three  times  as  many  spindles 
and  factories  were  moved  by  steam  as  by  water.  In  the  United  States* 
not  one  in  a  hundred  factories  was  moved  by  steam.  The  power  to 
move  all  the  cotton  mills  in  England  eqaalled  that  of  forty-foar  thousand 
horses,  of  which  only  eleven  thousand  was  by  water  wheel.  In  1824 
the  whole  power  was  estimated  at  only  10,572  horses.  Each  factory  of 
common  size  and  employment  required  from  sixty  to  eighty  horse  power 
here  or  about  eleven  and  a  half  horse  power  to  one  thousand  spindles. 

On  the  fourth  of  July  an  "act  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  useful 
arts,  and  to  repeal  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  heretofore  made  for  that 
purpose"  was  approved,  and  became  substantially  the  foundation  of  the 
preaent  system  of  protection  to  inventors  and  discoverers  in  the  United 
States.  By  this  law,  which  has  been  amended  by  several  subsequent 
acts^  regulating  the  details  of  organization  and  business,  the  Patent 
Office  was  entirely  reorganized  and  erected  into  a  separate  bureau  or 
department  of  state  with  enlarged  powers,  under  a  chief  to  be  called  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents,*  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  chief  clerk,  examiner,  and  three  subordinate  clerks. 
Patents  were  to  be  issued  under  a  special  seal  of  the  office,  and  to  be 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  countersigned  by  the  commissioner. 
Among  other  provisions  of  the  act,  the  examiners,  instead  of  merely 
making,  as  formerly,  a  comparison  of  the  specifications,  drawings  and 
model,  to  ascertain  their  agreement,  were  required  to  entertain  the 
question  of  novelty,  utility  and  priority  of  invention,  in  aid  of  which 
increased  labors  a  library  of  scientific  works  and  periodicals  was 
provided.  Models  and  specimens  of  manufactures,  works  of  art,  etc., 
whether  patented  or  unpatented,  were  to  be  arranged  and  classified  in 
floitable  rooms  or  galleries,  and  to  be  open  at  suitable  hours  for  public 
inspection.  The  first  commissioner  was  Hon.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth, 
appointed  July  4  of  this  year. 

On  the  15th  December  the  Patent  Office  with  all  its  contents,  occu- 
"pying  a  part  of  the  General  Post  Office  building,  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
obliterating  the  records  and  models  which  had  accumulated  during  many 
^eara. 

The  Trustees  of  the  American  Institute  in  New  York  on  the  30th 
3farch,  issued  a  circular  to  the  friends  of  the  useful  arts  and  national 
industry  announcing  the  establishment  of  a  Repository  of  Arts  of  the 

(1)  Sabf^qnent  Mis  were  approved  March  tendenf,  nnd  the  incuinbeDts  of  thnt  ofliro 
^,  1837,  March  3,  1839,  August  29,  1842,  were  William  Thornton,  appointed  Jaly  I, 
•ttay  27,  1848,  and  March  4,  1861.  1821,    Thomas   B.   Jones,  April   12,    1828, 

(2)  The  chief  of  the  Patent  Office  in  1821,      John  D.  Craig, and  J.  C.  Picket,  Jan. 

by  ooiirtesj,  the  title  of  Superin-     31,  1835. 
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American  Institate,  at  No.  18T  Broadway,  to  be  opened  in  Maj.  It 
was  intended  to  collect  into  one  great  hall,  machines,  models,  specimens 
and  drawings  of  all  the  important  improvements  and  inyentions  which 
the  country  afforded,  and  for  that  purpose  manufacturers,  mechanics, 
artizans,  inventors  and  producers  generally  throughout  the  country  were 
invited  to  contribute  their  varied  products.  A  library  was  opened  to 
the  public,  and  a  monthly  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  institute 
was  published  at  the  Ilepository.  They  also  commenced  the  publication 
of  an  annual  volume  of  the  transactions,  continued  to  the  present  time. 

A  law  was  enacted  in  Massachusetts  prohibiting,  under  penalty  of 
fifty  dollars,  the  employment  of  any  child  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  in 
any  manufacturing  establishment,  unless  such  child  had  received  school 
instructions  under  a  legally  qualified  teacher,  in  orthography,  reading, 
writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  good  behavior, 
for  at  least  one  term  of  eleven  weeks  in  the  year  preceding  its  employ- 
ment, and  for  the  same  period  during  any  and  every  twelve  months  in 
which  the  child  was  so  employed. 

Charters  were  this  year  granted  in  Massachusetts  to  seventy-three 
manufacturing  corporations,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $10,729,  in 
addition  to  thirteen  railroad  companies  with  $5,675,000  capital,  and 
twenty-eight  companies  for  other  purposes  representing  $6,172,500 
capital— total  $22,576,500. 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  on  16lh  June,  an  "Act  to 
encourage  the  manufacture  of  Iron  with  coke  or  mineral  coal,  and  for 
other  purposes."  It  authorized  the  formation — with  the  usual  corporate 
privileges — of  associations  with  capitals  of  not  less  than  $100,000  nor 
more  than  $500,000,  in  shares  of  fifty  dollars  each,  exclusively  for  the 
manufacture,  transportation  and  sale  of  iron  made  with  coke  or  mineraL 
coal,  each  corporation  to  hold  two  thousand  acres- of  land  and  to  mak^ 
an  annual  statement  of  its  transactions  to  the  Legislature. 

The  first  manufacture  of  Wrought  Iron  Tubes  and  fittings  for  gas^ 
steam  and  water  works  in  the  United  States,  was  commenced  this  year 
at  the  Pascal  Iron  Works,  Phila*delpbia,  by  Morris,  Tasker  &  Morris. 
The  senior  member  of  the  firm  had  carried  on,  for  fifteen  years  previ- 
ously, the  manufacture  of  coal  grates,  stoves,  and  general  smith-work, 
and  they  afterward  added  to  their  business  the  making  of  cast-iron  gu 
and  water  mains,  lapwelded  flues  for  boilers,  gas  and  steam  fitters'  tool?, 
etc.,  employing  machinery  of  a  very  perfect  description,  in  which  they 
now  consume  over  six  thousand  tons  of  anthracite  fuel  annually. 

A  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  by  Prof.  W.  p.  Rogers, 
was  commenced  under  an  act  of  the  last  year,  and  was  completed  in  six 
annual  reports.     State  geological  surveys  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
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Jersey  were  ordered  by  their  respective  legislatures,  to  be  condacted 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Henry  D.  Rogers,  now  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  The  first  report  of  New  Jersey  was  made  this  year,  and 
the  final  one  in  1840.  Several  annnal  reports  of  the  Pennsylvania 
survey  were  made,  and  in  1859  Professor  Rogers  published  in  Edinbarg, 
in  two  qnarto  volumes,  accompanied  by  maps  and  illustrations  in  the 
highest  style  of  accuracy  and  beauty,  his  final  report  on  the  Geology  of 
Pennsylvania.  Professors  Emmons,  Matthew  L.  Vanuxem,  L.  C.  Beck, 
T.  A.  Conrad,  and  James  Hall,  were  appointed  by  the  State  of  New 
York  to  make  a  geological  survey  of  that  state.  Five  annual  reports 
were  made,  and  have  been  followed  by  several  volumes  of  a  final  report, 
embracing  the  Natural  History  of  the  state  in  general  and  a  geological 
map. 

J.  R.  Cotting  was  this  year  commissioned  to  make  a  state  survey  of 
Georgia,  which  appeared  in  1841.  D.  Trimble  reported  on  the  Geology 
of  Kentucky  during  this  year. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  Copper  Mines  in  the  country  was  opened 
about  this  time  at  Bristol,  Connecticut,  which  yielded  the  proprietors,  for 
many  years,  large  quantities  of  ore  containing  thirty-two  per  cent,  of 
copper.  In  Flemington,  New  Jersey,  was  a  copper  mine  lately 
opened,  which  was  the  only  one  in  that  state  that  was  wrought  at 
this  time. 

The  productive  value  of  *all  branches  of  manufactures,  including  raw 
material,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  was  estimated  this  year  at  $15,575,440, 
the  largest  items  being  $4,160,000,  the  products  of  nine  rolling  mills  in 
operation,  and  $2,130,000,  produced  by  eighteen  iron  foundries,  steam 
engine   factories,    and   machine   shops — six   cotton   factories  produced 
about   $500,000   worth    of  goods.     Sixty-one    steamboats,    valued    at 
♦9BO,000,  were  built  there  this  year.     Messrs.  Lippincott  &  Brothers, 
and    Kiu'jrs,  Highby  &  Anderson,  manufactured  eight  thousand  dozen 
shovels  and  spades,   one  thousand   six   hundred  dozen  hoes,  and  six 
hundred  dozen  saws:     Owen  Waters,  on  Chartier's  creek,  and  E.  Estep, 
a.t  Ijawrenceville,  made  axes,  shovels,  and  spades,  etc.,  to  the  value  of 
%90,000.     The  manufactures  and  mechanical  products  and  sales  of  all 
Iciiids,  f'Jreign  and  domestic,  were  estimated  at  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  millions  of  dollars.     Nine  million  feet  of  lumber  from  the  Alleghany 
'Were  niensured  in  the  last  year,  and  over  seven  million  feet  this  year. 
Tthe  whole  quantity  of  lumber  sent  down  the  Ohio  from  the  Alleghany, 
computed  to  be  thirty  million' feet. ^ 
In  the  city  of  Wheeling,  Virginia,  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  domestic  goods,  employing  more 

(1)  Syford's  Western  Address  Director j,  pp.  92>113. 
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than  seventeen  hundred  hands  and  twenty-efght  stbam  eng^net,  equal  to 
nine  hundred,  horse  power.  Their  annual  product  was  worth  at  laatt 
two  million  dollars.  Within  a  circle  of  twenty-five  miles  were  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  flour  mills,  making  at  least  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  barrels  of  flour,  worth  $6.75  per  barreL  Eleven  steam- 
boats valued  at  $198,000,  were  built  there  during  this  year.  Coal  cost 
there  in  no  case  over  three  cents  a  bushel,  and  in  the  rolling  mill  and 
nail  works  of  D.  Agnew  &  Co.,  cost  only  one  and  a  half  cents  a  busheL 

Daytou,  Ohio,  contained  within  its  corporate  limits  water  power 
sufficient  for  thirty-five  pairs  of  mill>stones,  or  seventeen  thousand  five 
hundred  cotton  spindles ;  and  improvements  were  contemplated  whidi 
would  increase  it  fourfold,  by  making  nearly  the  whole  power  of  Mad 
river  available.  The  capital  employed  in  trade  and  manufactares 
exceeded  one  million  dollars.  The  principal  factories  were  three  or 
more  cotton  mills,  two  gun  barrel  factories,  the  Dayton  Carpet  Factoiy 
incorporated  and  recently-  put  in  operation,  an  extensive  machine  shop, 
flouring  mill  with  three  run  of  stones,  carding  and  fulling  mill,  clock 
factory,  last  factory,  iron  foundry  in  operation  six  years,  two  soap  and 
candle  factories,  etc.  During  this  year  eighty-one  houses  were  built  and 
nearly  three  millions  of  bricks  were  laid. 

A  Cotton  Factory  capable  of  running  one  thousand  spindles  was  pot 
in  operation  on  the  4th  July,  at  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina.  Two 
cotton  mills  three  stories  high,  with  machine*shop  and  sizing  house,  had 
been  recently  erected  on  the  Appomatox,  four  miles  from  Petersburg, 
Tirginia.  They  would  contain  about  four  thousand  spindles  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy  looms.  The  silk  business  was  about  to  be  com- 
menced at  Petersbarg.  Among  the  numerous  companies  chartered  this 
year  in  Massachusetts,  was  the  Perkins  Mills,  at  Chicopee,  with  a  capi 
of  $400,000,  afterward  increased  to  half  a  million. 

The  Hudson  Calico  Print  Works  of  Marshall,  Carville  &  Taylor, 
in  a  high  state  of  efliciency,  having  forty-two  block  hand  printers 
five  printing  machines,  two  of  which  printed  four  colors  at  a  time» 
three  of  them  three  colors.     The  machines  were  all  of  the  best  mode 
in  England,  whence  they  had  been  recently  imported,  and  could  prii 
eighteen  thousand  yards  or  5,400,000  yards  per  annum.     Mr.  Benj 
Marshall,  of  Troy,  at  this  time  proprietor  of  the  New  York  MiUs,  ma 
the  finest  shirtings  in  the  country  as  well  as  the  finest  printing  cloths. 

The  quantity  of  calicoes  printed  in  the  United  States  during  the  y 
ending  April  1,  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  yards.     Th. 
were  several  establishments  in  the  country  for  printing  silks  and  gi 
hams,  of  which  the  Phillips  Mills,  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  was  prol 
the  largest. 
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Silk  Societies  and  Stock  Companies  continaed  to  be  formed  and 
Incorporated  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Additional  interest  in 
the  subject  was  excited  by  a  commnnication  from  General  Tallmadg^e — 
then  on  a  tonr  through  the  silk  coantries  of  Europe — which  appeared 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Institute.  In  ^Massachusetts  a  legisla- 
tive bounty  of  ten  cents  a  pound  for  cocoons,  and  one  dollar  for  raw 
silk  made  in  the  state,  was  offered  April  11th,  but  only  $85.20  was 
claimed  during  the  year.  Maine  offered  bounties  of  five  cents  for 
oocoons  and  fifty  cents  for  raw  silk,  and  New  Jersey  fifteen  cents  a 
pound  for  cocoons  raised  in  the  state  for  five  years.  The  latter  act 
excepted  **  bodies  corporate  and  politic,"  and  was  repealed  the  next 
year. 

The  general  prosperity  of  the  country  was  Indicated  by  the  importa- 
tion during  this  year,  of  silks-^-chiefly  manufactured  goods — to  the  value 
of  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars  or  more  than  double  the  average  of 
former  years.  The  total  importations  of  the  year  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  millions,  and  averaged  for  the  last  three  years 
one  hundred  a^d  twenty-two  millions  per  annum,  against  an  average  of 
seventy  millions  annually  for  the  five  years  under  the  tariff  of  1828. 

A  large  Ingrain  Carpet  Factory,  afterward  Petton's,  was  established 
this  year  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  by  Henry  Winfield,  which,  four 
years  after,  turned  out,  of  three-ply,  superfine,  fine  and  common  ingrain 
carpeting,  plain  and  twilled  Venetian  stair  carpets,  one  hundred  thousand 
yards,  and  one  million  yards  of  carpet  bindings,  of  excellent  quality,  per 
annum,  and  employed  seventy  men. 

The  celebrated  Eagle  Brewery  of  M.  Yassar  &  Co.,  was  also  erected 
at  Poughkeepsie.  Twelve  years  after  it  covered  thirty-five  thousand 
square  feet  of  ground,  and  made  annually  twenty  thousand  barrels  of 
ale,  beer,  and  porter,  worth  $100,000. 

The  India  Rubber  Factory  at  Troy,  New  York,  having  been  burned 

^oat  this  time,  a  new  company  was  immediately  formed  and  a  new 

i^Bctory  was  put  in  operation,  in  which  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons 

\^ere    employed,   making   daily   one   hundred  pairs  of  shoes,   besides 

S^rments  and  other  articles. 

The  first  Coinage  by  steam  power  in  the  United  States  Mint  was 
^one  on  the  23d  March,  with  a  new  Coining  Press  designed  by  Franklin 
^^eale,  and  a  medal  was  struck  in  commemoration  of  the  event.     An 
^  Unproved  milling  machine,  invented  and  introduced  at  the  same  time/ 
the  United  States  Mint  by  Mr.  Peale,  was  also  carried  by  steam.* 

(1)  Thifl  coining  press,  which  was  a  very      claimed  by  Mr.  Peale  as  altogether  new,  a« 
piece  of  mechanism,  was  made  with      coins  had  been  struck  in  Europe  by  such 


^gglejoiot,  a  contrlTance  which  was  not     machines  many  years  beforehand  Mr.  M* 
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Similar  machines  and  presses  for  catting  ont  blanks  or  Plancheta  for 
coins  were,  like  those  above  mentioned,  constmeted  under  Mr.  Pealed 
direction,  by  Messrs.  Merrick  and  Aguew  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  use 
of  the  branch  mints  at  Charlotte  and  Dahlonega,  which,  with  a  third  at 
New  Orleans,  were  created  by  act  of  Congress  in  the  last  year.  A 
Code  of  Mint  Laws  was  enacted  in  Jannary  of  the  next  year. 

Patents. — George  B.  Dexter,  Boston,  Jan.  6,  water-proof  silk  hats ; 
Isaac  Orr,  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  20,  air-tight  stoves.  [This  patent 
gave  rise  to  several  suits  at  law,  in  which  the  originality  of  Dr.  Orr^ 
invention  was  disputed ;  after  he  had,  during  several  years,  receired 
considerable  sums  from  its  manufacture,  an  injunction  was  granted  and 
snstained  against  infringements.]  Edwin  Gordon,  Hingham,  Mass.,  Feb. 
17,  cannon  for  chain  shot ;  Wm.  H.  Bell,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  14, 
cannon  traverse  board  for  pointing  cannon.  [By  an  act  of  Congress  of 
July  4,  this  patent  and  another  granted  to  Mr.  Bell  in  the  last  year,  for 
elevating  cannon,  were  purchased  for  the  United  States  government  for 
the  sum  of  $20,000.]  Isaac  Schnaitmann,  Philadelphia,  Feb.  20,  glasses 
for  spectacles;  Samuel  Colt,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.  25.  [This  patent  of 
Col.  Colt,  recently  deceased,  was  for  the  celebrated  revolving  fire  arms, 
the  idea  of  wliich  is  said  to  have  occurred  to  him  at  an  early  age,  and 
while  on  a  voyage  to  India  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  a  model  was  made 
which  is  still  preserved.  Having  secured  patents  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  he  formed,  about  this  time,  a  company  at  Patterson,  N.  J., 
with  a  capital  of  $300,000,  for  the  manufacture  of  pistols  and  carbineSi 
which  ])roved  unsuccessful  and  failed.  In  1848,  during  the  Mexicaa 
war,  he  resumed  the  manufacture  under  a  contract  with  the  government, 
at  Whitneyville,  Conn.,  and  the  next  year  removed  to  Hartford,  where, 
in  1850,  he  projected  tlie  immense  establishment  in  which  the  n^nnfi 
tnre  has  since  been  conducted.  He  died  January  10,  1862.]  Benjamia 
F.  Boydcn,  Boston,  March  31,  cast-iron  hoe;  James  A.  Gray,  Rich* 
mond,  Ya.,  June  11,  metallic  coffins;  Thomas  Blanchard,  New  Yort, 
Aug.  1  to  31,  nine  several  patents  for  ships'  blocks  and  processes  con- 
nected with  their  manufacture  ;  Arnold  Wilkinson,  Providence,  R.  I., 
Aujr.  31,  polishing  iron  and  brass  wire  for  weavers'  reeds.  [This  incladed 
the  use  of  steam  power  in  place  of  the  tedious  hand  process,  of  preparing 
wire  for  reeds,  by  the  successor  of  Jeptha  A.  Wilkinson,  the  inventor  of 
the  reed-making  machine,  and  who  made  other  improvements  in  the 
business  still  carried  on  by  Mr.  Frederick  Miller.]     Isaiah  Jennings^ 

W.  Baldwin  of  Philndclphia,  had  several  Royal  Mint   in  London,  and  iti  operatitik 

years   before  commenced  the  construction  was  regarded  with  great  cariositj. — Frank* 

of  a  coining  press  on  that  principle.     Steam  lin  Journal,  ro/«.  22  and  23. 
power  was  also  ased  at  this  time  at  the 
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New  York,  Sep.  22,  two  patents  (one  being  a  reissne)  for  lamps  for 
boming  his  patent  composed  of  alcohol  and  spirits  of  turpentine ;  J. 
Arnold  and  G.  G.  Bishop,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Oct.  20,  forming  a  web  of 
wool,  hair,  etc.,  without  spinning;  Alonzo  D.  Phillips,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  24,  friction  matches — being  the  first  American  patent  for 
matches,  the  constituents  of  which  were  chalk,  phosphorus,  glue  and 
brimstone. — William  Woodworth,  New  York,  Nov,  15,  planing  machine 
—first  patented  in  1828. 

On  the  25th  February  Mr.  Adams,  from  the  Congressional  Committee 
on  Manufactures,  to  whom  had  been  referred  a  resolution  of  the  flouse 
1fiQ7    ^°  ^^^  ^^^  session,  instructing  them  to  inquire  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  promoting  the  Culture  and  Manufacture  of  Silk,  commn- 
nicated  a  full  report  on  the  subject.     Much  of  the  information  was 
contained  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Andrew  Judson  of  Connecticut,  a  late 
member  of  Congress,  to  whom  had  been  delegated  the  duty  of  making 
the  necessary  inquiries.     He  stated  that  it  had  been  found  perfectly 
practicable  to  raise  mulberries  and  silkworms  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  United  States.     The  Morus  Multicaulis  could  be  acclimated  in  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States,  and  upon  one  acre  of  land  would  sustain 
sufficient  worms  to  raise  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds  of  silk, 
then  worth  $640.     The  process  of  reeling  silk  had  been  found  an  easy 
acquisition  and  was  adapted  to  the  labor  of  the  young  and  the  aged. 
The  manufacture  of  silk  was  as  simple  as  that  of  cotton  or  wool,  and  far 
iess  expensive  in  buildings  and  machinery.  '  The  weaving  of  silk  fabrics 
On   power  looms  had  been   successfully  attempted — gentlemen's  wear, 
Cravats,  etc.,  having  been  woven  of  a  texture  little  if  any  inferior  to  the 
foreign*     In  this  respect  we  were  already  in  advance  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  Europe  and  of  India.     This  country,  it  was  certain,  could 
Successfully  compete  with  others  in  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk. 
^^he  importance  of  these  branches  of  economy  both  in  a  pecuniary  and 
^icioral  point  of  view  was  immense.     The  six  New  England  States  were 
ore  or  less  engaged  in  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk,  and  four  of 
em  were  encouraging  the  business  by  legislative  bounties,  which  New 
ork  was  also  about  to  do.     Silk  companies  existed  in  all  the  Eastern 
d  Middle  States,  and  in  the  Southern  States  much  interest  was  felt  in 
e  subject.     It   was   proposed   in   Virginia  to  devote  the  worn   out 
bacco  lands  to  the  culture  of  silk,  in   order  to  arrest  the  emigration 
liich  was  setting  westward  and  threatened  to  depopulate  the  state, 
e  Western    States  were  peculiarly  adapted   to   the  business,  and  a 
lumber  of  companies  with  large  capitals  were  incorporated  in  Ohio,  and 
Wilder  skillful  managers.     Seventy  families  in  the  vicinity  of  .Canton,  in 
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Stark  county,  were  engaged  in  making  silk,  and  many  were  beginning 
in  several  other  connties.  It  was  commenced  in  Kentacky  aboat  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  In  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee,  begin- 
nings had  been  made. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  1,  the  tenth  and  twelfth 
clauses — relating  to  various  articles  of  hardware,  japanned,  plated  and 
other  metallic  wares — of  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  July  14,  1832, 
were  suspended  until  the  close  of  the  next  session. 

**  An  act  in  addition  to  the  act  to  promote  the  progress  of  Science 
and  Useful  Arts,''  dated  March  3,  enacted  that  all  patents,  grants  or 
assigvncnts  made  previous  to  the  destruction  of  the  Patent  Office  on 
15th  December,  should  be  recorded  anew, 'when  the  applicant  had 
deposited  in  the  Patent  Office  a  duplicate  as  near  as  might  be  of  the 
original  model,  drawings  and  descriptions,  etc.,  verified  by  oath,  and 
that  such  records  and  copies  only  should  be  valid  evidences  of  title. 
The  Commissioner  was  required  to  obtain  duplicates  of  such  of  the 
models  destroyed  by  fire  as  were  most  valuable  and  interesting  to  the 
public,  for  which  purpose  $100,000  were  appropriated,  and  agents 
authorized  in  twenty  different  towns.  An  additional  examining  clerk 
and  temporary  clerks  were  to  be  appointed,  and  the  commissioner  was 
required  to  lay  before  Congress  an  annual  report,  embracing  a  classified 
lint  of  all  ])atcnts  granted  during  the  preceding  year,  with  the  names 
and  residences  of  patentees,  and  a  list  of  expired  patents  and  account 
of  expenditures. 

On  tlic  15th  September  a  Standing  Committee  on  Patents  was  insti— >^^^, 
tuted  by  Congress. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  10th  March,  issued  a  circular, 
requesting   information  in  regard   to  the   propriety  of  establishing 
system  of  Telegraphs  in  the  United  States.     In  reply,  Professor  Samm 
F.  B.  Morse,  of  Xew  Haven,  communicated  an  account  of  his  inver? 
tion  of  an  ekclro-magnetic  telegraph,  and  of  its  proposed  advanta| 
and  probable  expense.     By  its  use  he  "presumed  five  words  could 
transmitted  in  a  min^ite."     The  result  of  his  numerous  experiments 
made  pul^lic  in  April,  and  his  first  caveat  for  the  "American  Elect 
Magnetic   Telegraph"   was   entered    in    October.     Having   petitior 
Congress  for  aid  to  make  a  practical  test  of  his  invention,  $30,000 
afterward  granted,  and  the  first  line  was  erected  in  June,  1844,  beti 
Washington  and  Baltimore.^ 

(1)  Tho  Electro-Magnetic  Telegraph  of  haasen,  his  registered  electro-magnelL.  o^ij^ 

Cook  wan  i>atontcd  in  England,  in  Juno  of  graph,  producing  dots  and  marks  to     ^it^ 

this  year  (1S37),  and  in  July,  Stcinheil  put  for  letters  on   fillets  or  ribands  of    ptj^ 

in  operation,  between  Munich  and  Bogen-  moved  forward  by  clock  work.  ' 
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A  report  and  statistical  tables,  prepared  by  John  P.  Bigelow,  Esq.^ 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  returns  of 
the  assessors  in  each  county,  made  for  the  first  time  under  a  recent  act 
of  the  Legislature,  for  obtaining  **  statistical  information  in  relation  to 
certain  branches  of  industry  within  the  Commonwealth,"  exhibits  the 
following  general  results  of  manufacturing  and  mechanical  labor  during 
the  year  ending  April  1st,  including  the  fisheries  and  all  vessels  built  in 
the  five  years  preceding,  viz. : 

Total  value  of  Manufactures  $91,765,215  (or  averaging  the  shipbuild- 
ing) $36,282,616,  whole  number  of  hands  employed  117,352;  capital 
invested  $54,851,643.  The  principal  branches  were  boots  and  shoes,  of 
which  the  value  was  $14,642,520 ;  manufactures  of  cotton  $17,409,001 ; 
of  woolen  goods  $10,399,807  ;  of  leather,  including  morocco,  $3,254,416; 
whale,  cod  and  mackerel  fishing  $7,592,200;  vessels  built  in  five  years 
$6,853,248.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  (cloth),  exclusive  of 
printing,  employed  mills  282;  spindles  565,031;  male  hands  4,997; 
female  hands  14,757;  capital  invested  $14,369,719;  cotton  consumed 
87,275,917  pounds;  annual  product  126,319,221  yards  of  cloth,  worth 
$13,056,659.  The  woolen  manufacture  employed  192  mills  and  501 
sets  of  woolen  machinery,  3,612  male  and  3,485  female  hands;  capital 
$5,770,750;  and  consumed  10,858,988  pounds  of  wool  and  236,475 
gallons  of  sperm  oil,  producing  11,313,426  yards  of  cloth  valued  at 
$10,399,807.  The  number  of  Saxony  sheep  in  the  state  was  46,985, 
and  of  Merinos  200,383,  all  others  127,246.  The  total  population  was 
701,331. 

In  consequence  of  the  excessive  importations  of  foreign  merchandise 
in  the  last  three  years,  under  the  Compromise  Act,  amounting  in  1836 
to  $189,980,035,  (an  increase  of  $63,458,703  over  those  of  1834,  the  first 
year  of  its  operation,  and  averaging  for  the  three  years  $155,465,703 
per  annum,)  a  large  amount  of  capital  was  driven  from  manufactures  to 
seek  investment  in  agriculture  and  in  western  lands.  The  revenue  from 
customs  and  from  the  sale  of  the  public  domain  had  enabled  the  govern- 
ment at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1835,  to  announce  the  total 
extinguishment  of  the  public  debt ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  ensuing  year 
left  in  the  Treasury,  from  the  same  sources,  a  surplus  of  over  forty 
millions  of  dollars,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was  derived  from  the 
Land  Offices.  A  removal  of  the  deposits  was  determined  upon  by  the 
government,  and  twenty-eight  millions  of  the  surplus  revenue  was  \ 
deposited  in  the  state  banks.  It  was  liberally  loaned  to  merchants  and 
land-jobbers  whose  operations  tended  to  swell  the  receipts.  The  circu- 
lation and  discounts  of  the  banks  had  also,  in  the  last  three  years, 
iacreased  over  fifty  per  cent,  in  consequence  of  the  spirit  of  speculatioBi 
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and  the  abase,  and  of  credit  was  bat  feebly  checked  bj  the  "specie  dr« 
colar"  of  the  government  reqairing  the  yalae  of  pablic  lands  to  be  paid  in 
coin.  A  commercial  rerulsioD,  such  as  the  coantrj  had  seldom  witnessed, 
resalted  from  these  and  other  causes.  It  commenced  on  the  10th  May, 
by  the  suspension  of  the  New  York  banks,  a  measure  which  soon  became 
general  throughout  the  Union.  A  decline  of  over  forty-eight  milliona 
in  the  value  of  the  imports — which  still  amounted  to  nearly  one  hnndred 
and  forty-one  millions,  or  twenty-three  and  a  half  millions  in  excess  of 
the  exports — and  of  more  tlian  twelve  and  a  half  millions  in  the  revenae 
from  customs,  soon  compelled  the  National  Treasury  to  borrow  money. 
The  financial  troubles  which  ensued  were  not  alleviated  for  several  years, 
notwithstanding  various  general  and  local  measures  of  relief,  inclnding 
a  Bankrupt  Law  which  obliterated  many  millions  of  indebtedness. 
Numerous  factories,  particularly  in  New  England,  were  compelled 
entirely  to  suspend  business  to  the  great  distress  of  their  operatives,  and 
the  government  was  at  length  compelled  to  return  to  a  system  of  higher 
duties  and  of  protection  to  domestic  industry. 

Report:*,  ])artial  or  complete,  were  made*  this  year  of  several  State 
Geological  Surveys,leadiug  to  better  knowledge  of  the  natural  resonrces 
of  the  country,  viz.  :  of  Maine  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson ;  of  Connecticut 
Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard ;   of  Delaware  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Booth ;   of  Ohio 
Dr.  Ilildretli,  Professors  Locke  and  Briggs,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Foster; 
of  Indiana  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen. 

Experiments  in  Smelting  Iron  with  Anthracite  Coal  were  began  th: 
year,  and  successfully  accomplished,  it  is  said,  by  Banghman,  Gin 
&  Co.,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  Pennsylvania. 

The  con>uniption  of  Anthracite  Coal  in  the  United  States,  or 
trade  in  it,  amounted  this  year  to  881,026  tons,  an  increase  of  1,T35 
cent,  in  ten  vears. 

The  quantity  of  Sole  Leather  inspected  in  New  York  this  year 
665,000  sides,  an  increase  of  150  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

Salt  to  the  amount  of  2,161,288  bushels  was  inspected  in  the  StAi^^sof 
New  York. 

The  number  of  Vessels  built  in  the  United  States  during  this   ;ygsr 
was  949,  and  their  tonnage  was  122,987,022. 

On  the  28th  May  the  American  packet  ship  Toronto,  of  630  tona; 
was  towed  out  of  the  Thames  against  the  tide  at  the  rate  of  four  and  a 
half  knots  an  hour,  by  the  e-vperimental  steamboat  **  Francis  B.  Ogden," 
built  by  Captain  John  Ericsson,  now  of  New  York,  and  fitted  with  tlie 
patent  propelling  apparatus  of  his  invention,  which  has  since  been  «> 
extensively  adopted  in  ocean  steamships.  Captain  R.  F.  Stockton  ^ 
the  United  States  Navy,  who  witnessed  the  performance,  ordered  t**** 
•'^•»  steamboats  to  be  built  upon  the  same  principle  for  the  IJnit^ 
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States,  whither  Mr.  Ericsson  removed  at  his  invitation  in  1839,  and 
built  the  propeller  Princeton,  for  the  government,  to  test  the  value  of 
the  new  mode  of  propulsion.^ 

In  Massachusetts  seventy-six  furnaces  were  in  operation  for  casting 
iron,  and  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  $1,205,840.  The  sand  for 
moulds  was  nearly  all  obtained  out  of  New  England. 

The  manufacture  of  Machinists'  Tools  was  commenced  at  Nashua, 
New  Hampshire,  by  John  H.  Gage,  whose  establishment  was  probably 
the  first  in  the  United  States  devoted  exclusively  to  that  business,  which 
is  still,  with  other  branches,  conducted  on  a  large  scale  by  Gage,  Warner 
&  Whitney. 

One  of  the  most  complete  Wire  Manufactories  in  the  country  was 
that  of  Townsend,  Beard  &  Co.,  at  Fallstown,  Beaver  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  supplied  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  with  wire.  Tha 
place  contained,  in  addition  to  sawing,  flour,  oil,  paper  and  woolen  mills. 
Bash,  chair  and  other  factories,  a  Bucket  factory  which  made  thirty 
thousand  buckets  annually.  Wickersham's  Wire  Works  at  Pittsburg, 
also  worked  up  about  six  hundred  tons  of  Juniata  iron  yearly. 

Pressed  Glass  Tumblers  and  other  drinking  vessels  were  first  made  at 
this  time,  the  process  of  making  pressed  glass  being  an  American 
invention. 

Covered  Coat  Buttons  were  extensively  manufactured  for  Mr. 
Samuel  Williston,  by  J.  and  J.  Ilayden,  at  Haydenville,  in  Hampshire 
county,  Massachusetts.  The  factory  employed  about  two  liundred  girls, 
and  produced  daily  upward  of  one  thousand  gross,  from  the  most  simple 
kinds  to  the  most  elegant  satin  figured  buttons.  The  Williston  metallic 
flexible  shank  button,  patented  in  1831,  passed  through  fifteen  different 
hands  in  the  process,  the  several  operations  being  performed  by  ingeni- 
008  machinery  invented  by  the  proprietors,  who  also  made  iron  or  pea- 
jacket  buttons  by  automatic  machinery. 

There  were  at  this  date  four  Cotton  Mills  in  North  Carolina,  viz.  :  at 
Ireensborough,  Mocksville,  Haw  river  and  Cane  Creek.  Two  or  three 
)inning  factories  of  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  spindles,  each  carried 

y  animal  power,  were  in  operation  in  Illinois,  producing  cotton  yam 

ccessfully  from  material  grown  in  the  state.     Much  cloth  was  also 


1)  The  Ogdcn  was   named  after   F.   B. 
Uo,   Ei>q.,    for    many    years    American 
•al   at  Liverpool,  who  had  been  con- 
ed with   the  fir:<t  steam  narigation  on 
iresiern  riven  and  on  the  ocean ;  emi- 
for   his   attainments    in    mechanical 
99f  which  enabled  him  to  understand 
ppreoiate  the  merits  of  Mr.  Ericason's 


invention,  though  disregarded  nnd  opposed 
by  British  engineers  and  the  British  Admi- 
ralty. Mr.  Ogden  joined  the  inventor  in 
constructing  the  boat,  and  among  other 
services  originated  the  idea  of  right  angular 
cramps  in  marine  engines. — See  AtlamH^ 
Monthly  for  July,  1862. 
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made  in  the  families  of  emigraDts  from  states  south  of  Ohio,  who 
employed  the  cotton  produced  in  the  country.  Companies  had  been 
incorporated  in  that  state  within  four  or  five  years,  for  various  manu&e* 
taring  pur})oscs,  some  of  which  had  commenced  operations. 

Charters  were  granted  in  New  York  State  to  the  following  compa- 
nies, viz :  to  the  Penn-Yan  Manufacturing  Company,  for  twenty-one 
years,  for  maunfacturing  cotton  and  woolen  goods  and  India  Rabber 
water-proof  cloth,  or  either  of  them  separately — capital  $200,000 ;  the 
Ulster  Cotton  and  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
$300,000,  to  be  located  at  the  Great  Falls  of  Esopus,  in  Sangerties ;  to 
the   Rossie   Galena  Company   and   the    Rossie   Lead    Manufactaring 
Company,  each  with  a  capital  of  $24,000,  for  raising  and  separating 
lead  from  the  ''  Coal  Hill  Mine,"  near  the  village  of  Russia,  in  St 
Lawrence  county.     This  rich  vein  of  lead  ore  opened  in   1835,  in  the 
azoic  gneissoid  rocks  of  St.  Lawrence  county,  was  three  to  four  feet  wide, 
and  the  solid  ore  averaged  ten  inches  wide.     It  was  worked  by  the  two'  ^ 
companies  in  sections,  but  with  little  knowledge  of  mining  operations;  ^ 
the  ore  being  smelted^  by  Moss  &  Knapp  for  twenty-fivjB  dollars  per  toi 
of  lead  obtained.     It  was  abandoned  in   1839  on  account  of  fo 
competition,  after  about  3,250,691   lbs.   of  lead,  worth  $241,000,  > 
been  sold ;  but  raining  was  resumed  in   1852  by  the  Northern 
Company.     The  West  Carthage  Iron  and  Lead  Company,  in  the  to 
of  Champion,  in  Jefferson  county,  was  also  incorporated  about  the  sa;^  -^pp 
time,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  to  manufacture  iron  and  lead.* 

The  Troy  Academy  was  revived  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
incorporated  with  the  Rensselaer  Institute;  the  latter  to  be  denomina 
the  "  Dej)artnient  of  Experimental  Science,"  the  other  the  "  Departnu__ 
of  Classical  Literature." 

Patents. — During  this  and  the  three  years  preceding  upward  of       o^^ 
hundred    patents  were  granted    for   improvements   in   cooking  sto  -res 
exclusive  of  cooking  grates,  ran^ires  and  other  stoves.     Allen  Poll^ccfc 
Boston,  patented  March  3,  a  register  and  air-box  for  grates,  etc. ;  'EMijgh 
Jaquith,  Brattlcboro,  Yt.,  March  11,  Ileber  Chase,  M.  D.,  Ph il ndel pWi^ 
June  10,  11.  Salisbury,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Xov.  4,  and  J.  llungerHeld, 
Dover,  N.  II.,  Dec.  2(),  each  a  patent  for  truss  for  hernia;  Ilcnrji. 
Wells,  J.  James  and  11.  W.  Peck,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  20,  forni% 
hat  bodies  (of  wool) ;  Thomas  Blanchard,   New  York,   June  14,  aod 
H.  A.  Wells  and  11.  W.  Peck,  Sept.  22,  batting  or  web  for  hat  bodies 
(of  fur).    [Mr.  Wells,  the  inventor  of  the  process  now  in  general  nse  for 
forming  the  bodies  of  fur  hats,  by  depositing  the  material  directly  upon 
a  hollow,  perforated  cone,  revolving  in  connection  with  an  exhaosting 

(1)  Whituej's  MetalUo  Wealth  of  United  Sutei.  f 
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ha.  obtained  the  first  idea  while  experimenting  in  1833  with  Blanchard's 
BMchine  aboTe  named,  in  which  he  was  interested,  and  which,  though 
■nracceKsfal,  probably  contained  the  germ  of  the  valuable  mechanism 
BOW  in  universal  use.  Mr.  Wells  went  to  England  to  introduce  the 
patents  here  named,  and  found  a  Mr.  Williams  endeavoring  to  supersede 
ttie  use  of  the  bow  in  making  hats  by  means  of  similar  machinery,  which 
Euled;  and  in  November,  1844,  the  former  filed  his  caveat  for  the 
Improved  process  in  the  United  States  iPatent  Office.] — John  W. 
Cochran,  New  York,  April  29,  Daniel  Leavitt,  Cabottsville,  Mass., 
April  29,  and  Curtis  Parkhurst,  Lawrenceville,  Pa.,  Sept.  25,  each  a 
patent  for  many  chambered  fire  arms.  In  1836  Cochran's  rifles  were 
finished  at  a  factory  in  Springfield,  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  week. 
Cttos  Alger,  Boston,  May  30,  cast-iron  cannon ;  John  Hatfield,  Still- 
water, N.  Y.,  June  3,  dipping  loco-foco  matches;  Charles  Goodyear, 
New  York,  June  17,  divesting  caoutchouc  of  its  adhesive  properties; 
Stephen  C.  Smith,  New  York,  Dec.  7,  manufacture  of  India  Rubber. 
[The  patent  of  Mr.  Goodyear  was  the  first  granted  to  him  in  that  branch, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Smith  was  the  first  American  patent  for  making  India 
rabber  boots,  shoes,  and  overshoes,  by  simply  giving  them  a  thin  coating 
of  the  gum.  Mr.  Goodyear  the  next  year  obtained  a  patent  for  making 
them  wholly  of  that  material.] — John  B.  Ogden,  New  Jersey,  and  John 
Ericsson,  subject  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  July  19,  sounding  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  depth  of  water,  etc. ;  William  Hobbs,  Springfield, 
Mass.  Dec.  20.,  secret  safety  locks;  N.  J.  Wyeth,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Dec.  1,  preparing  ice  for  shipping. 

The  financial  difficulties  which  overtook  the  country  early  in  the  last 
year,  and  led  to  a  universal  suspension  of  the  banks,  as  a  consequence 
IBQQ  ^^  -previous  inordinate  importations,  injudicious  speculation,  and 
a  redundancy  of  paper  currency,  was  still  further  increased  by 
a  general  failure  in  the  grain  crops  of  1837  and  1838,  which  raised  the  price 
of  flour  to  $10.25  per  barrel,  and  caused  a  considerable  amount  to  be 
imported,  thereby  adding  to  the  drain  of  specie.  But  little  relief  was 
experienced  by  the  partial  resumption  of  the  banks  in  the  early  part  of 
Ihis  year,  tlic  reduction  in  the  amount  of  imports,  and  the  return  of  a 
good  wheat-harvest  in  the  present  year.  The  agriculture  of  the  country 
received  an  increased  amount  of  capital,  skill,  and  fostering  legislation ; 
bat  manufacturing  enterprises  were  generally  suspended,  by  the  glut  of 
foreign  goods  and  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  this  period. 

The  Silk  Cultore,  which,  for  several  years,  had  received  an  increasing 
«moant  of  attention,  was  the  subject  of  a  Congressional  report  by  the 
Committee  on  Agricoltnre,  on  April  20.    Bounties  continned  to  be  paid 
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in  drffcrcnt  states  for  raw  silk.     On  April  2,  the  Legislature  of  Peniisjl- 
vania  passed  an  act  to  promote  the  cultare  of  silk,  giring  prtDuami  of 
twenty  cents  a  pound  for  cocoons,  and  fifty  cents  for  reeled  sflk.  pro- 
daced  in  the  state,  nntil  the  year  1843.     Toward  the  close  of  the  jesr, 
the  silk  business,  which  had  already  felt  the  specnlatlre  impnlse  of  tke 
times,  received  a  sudden  increase,  manifested  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
mulberry -trees,  especially  of  the  multicaulis  kind,  the  price  of  which  roie 
to  forty,  Gfty,  and  seventy- five  cents,  and  soon  after  to  between  one  mi 
two  dollars  apiece.     The  culture,  importation,  and  sale  of  trees  chidj 
characterized  the  silk  husbandry  of  the  coantry  at  this  time  ;-and  mKh 
less  attention  was  bestowed  upon  the  production  of  raw  or  manafactorfd 
silk.     The  fictitious  value  given  to  mulberry-trees  daring  the  next  jtK 
or  two  by  the  prevalent  enthusiasm  was  not  of  long  continuance;  aid 
the  healthy  development  of  the  silk  culture  received  a  sadden  check  br 
the  depression  which  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  follow  an  nnwholewne 
stimulation.     All  manufactured  silks  were  at  this  time  admitted  dmj- 
free,  except  sewings,  which  paid  a  duty  of  twenty-eight  per  cent,  that 
enabled  the  American  producer  to  compete  with  the  foreign  article  ii 
our  own  markets.     Nearly  all  the  raw  silk  produced  in  the  countir  vai 
manufactured  into  sewing-silk,  and  experienced  silk-growers  deemed  it 
useless  to  attempt  to  promote  its  culture  by  a  duty  on  raw  silk,  with  aa 
additional  duty  on  sewings,  or  a  like  duty  upon  all  silk  manafactucs 
imported.     This  protection  was  not  afi'orded  until  the  business  had 
received  an  almost  fatal  check  bv  the  revulsion  in  the  mnll>errv  cnltfflt 
which  followed,  causing  its  almost  entire  abandonment  and  destmctioB 
of  the  nurseries.     On  December  11,  a  Convention  of  silk-growere  m 
held  in  Baltimore,  at  which  about  two  hundred  delegates  assembled,  who 
elected  Judge  Comstock,  of  Connecticut,  president.     Resolntioos  weit 
ndo|)te<l  to  form  a  National  Silk- Society  (which  was  organized  the  MXi 
day),  and  to  issue  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  tb« 
culture  of  silk.     Thov  aL<o  recommended  the  Piedmontese  reel  as  th« 
bciit  in  use  :  that  cultivators  of  the  mulberry  should  give  attention  to 
the  ]>rodneiion  of  silk ;   that  auxiliary  silk-societies  be  formed  in  the 
sevenil  states ;  and  that  another  convention  be  held  in  Washington  n 
DeceiiibiT,  1839.     Much  practical  information  was  given  by  members  of 
the  convention.     Specimens  of  silk  ribbons  and  galloons  manafactaml 
in  three  weeks  from  the  tree,  and  woven  at  the  rate  of  three  hnndwl 
yards  a  day,  by  a  young  woman,  after  only  throe  months  instmction, 
upon  a  loom  recently  invented  in  Massachusetts,  and  certified  bra  dk- 
mcrchani  of  thirty  years  experience  to  be  as  good  as  he  ever  aav,  vRv 
exhibited  to  the  couTention.    The  National  Silk-Societj  lesolfed  the  next 
day  to  establish  a  national  silk-jonrnal,  devoted  to  the  adTUCCVtal  * 
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the  silk  caase  ia  the  United  States,  the  first  number  of  which  was  issai 
in  January  following. 

The  valne  of  domestic  manufactures  exported  this  year  was  $8,307,078 
of  which  American  cotton  goods  constituted  a  yalue  of  $3,75^,000,  oi 
upward  of  forty-four  per  cent. 

The  Howe  Pin  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Birmingham,  Conn.,  com- 
menced this  year  the  manufacture  of  **  solid-headed  pins,"  under  a  recent 
patent  obtained  by  J.  J.  Howe.  The  article  proyed  more  economical 
to  the  consumer  by  saving  the  waste  and  inconvenience  occasioned  by 
the  slipping  down  of  the  spun-head  previously  in  use,  while  the  cost  of 
production  was  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  less,  weight  for  weight,  than 
before,  on  account  of  the  saving  in  time,  weight  of  metal  employed,  etc. 
A  joint  Resolution  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  directed  a  gold 
medal  to  be  presented  to  the  son  of  James  Ramsey,  of  Virginia,  as  a 
public  acknowledgment  of  the  services  of  his  father  in  first  successfully 
applying  steam  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels. 

An  improvement  was  made  in  the  electro-magpietic  machine  by  Dr. 
Page,  formerly  of  the  Patent  Office,  by  which  currents  were  generated 
sufficiently  powerful  to  decompose  water. 

The  manufacture  of  gold  spectacles  and  gold  and  silver  thimbles  was 
commenced  at  Long  Meadow,  Mass.,  by  Dimond  Chandler,  whose 
successor  still  carries  on  the  manufacture*. 

Patents. — Among  the  most  important  patents  issued  this  year  are 

he  following :  to  Erastus  B.  Bigelow,  Mass.,  for  an  improvement  in  the 

>om  for  weaving  knotted  counterpanes ;  to  David  A.  Morton,  Groton, 

.  Y.,  for  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  attaching  springs  to  car- 

ges ;  to  John  Ericsson,  New  York,  for  an  improvement  in  propelling 

am  vessels ;  to  A.  D.  Ditmars,  Chester  County,  Penn.,  for  a  mode  of 

serving  grass  for  hay  by  excluding  it  from  the  air  in  bins  lined  with 

•t-lead ;  to  Isaac  Sanderson,  Milton,  Mass.,  for  a  discovery  in  the 

ufactnre  of  brown  paper  from  a  new  material  called  sand-grass  ;  to 

d  Bruce,  jr.,  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  for  machines  for  casting  and 

thing  printing-type ;  to  George  C.  Lobdell,  Wilmington,  Del.,  for 

provement  in  the, mode  of  making  cast-iron  car-wheels ;  to  Joseph 

^on,  jr.,  Philadelphia,  for  an  improvement  in  railroad  cars,  car- 

and  axles;  to  Frederick  Tudor,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  an  improved 

>f  packing  and  storing  ice ;  to  John  Howard  Kyan,  of  Great 

(by  special  act  of  Congress,  much  censured  at  the  time),  a  patent 

erving  vegetable  substances,  especially  timber,  from  decay,  known 

yanizing  process  ;  to  Nathaniel  Bosworth,  Philadelphia,  for  an 

nent  in  the  manner  of  constructing  steam-engines ;  to  Charles 

%  Rozbury,  Mass.,  for  an  improvement  in  manofacturlDg  gam- 
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elastic  shoes ;  to  A.  A.  Ifayes,  Boston,  for  a  process  of  extrtctni; 
tannin  from  astringent  bark< ;  to  Cjms  Alger,  Boston,  for  an  ilDproT^ 
uent  in  the  nmnufucture  of  ph)aghs  of  cast-iron  ;  to  Thomas  and  Jimei 
Eeane,  Ilaverstraw,  N.  Y..  for  an  improved  mode  of  constmctiDg  metal 
bench-vices ;  to  Walter  R.  Johnson,  Philadelphia,  for  an  iroproTemest 
in  the  art  of  increasing  the  strength  of  wronght-iron  and  steel ;  to  Col 
Stephen  11.  Long,  IT.  S.  A.,  for  a  suspension  and  brace  bridge;  to 
Elisha  K.  Root,  Collinsville.  Conn.,  for  a  machine  for  punching  a&d 
forming  the  eyes  of  axes,  hatchets,  etc. ;  to  Stephen  Ustick,  Philtdel- 
phia,  for  an  improved  brick-press. 

The  closing  year  of  this  decade  presents  few  events  of  importsnce  id 
our  industrial  history.     The  Silk  bill  commanded  a  large  share  of  pablk 
ittQQ    ^^^^^'^^^^^  I  ^*°'  there  were  symptoms  that  the  speculatioo  in  mul- 
berry trees  had  reached  its  height,  and  would  be  followed  bj  a 
reaction.     Many  who  purchased  trees  in  the  autumn  of  the  last  year  in 
the  expectation  that,  for  every  thousand  dollars  invested,  they  wooM 
realize  fifty  thousand  by  the  sale  of  the  increased  bud.s,  were  disappointed 
in  their  calculations.     Morus  mnlticaulis  trees  were  offered  id  gmt 
abundance  at  "  three  cents  per  tree,  healthy  and  well  branched  ;**  and  i 
writer  ventured  to  predict  that  their  value  in  the  autumn  of  1 840  vonU 
not  exceed  three  dollars  per  cart-load.     Mr.  Physic,  of  Germautovi^i 
Pa.,  had  four  hundred  thousand  mulberry  trees  growing,  and  one  million 
(if  silk- worms,  which  number  he  expected  soon  to  increase  to  fiftr 
millions.     His  cocoonery  was  the  largest  in  the  world.     The  "Atlantir 
Silk   Company,-'  NantuckoT.   capital  $400,000;    the  "Valentine  Silk 
Company,'*  Providence ;    tlie   Ponghkeepsie  Silk  Company ;   and  tb* 
Northamptrm    Silk   Compfiiiy.   capital  $80,000, — had   all    snnk    their 
capital  an«l  luid  cca?ed  operations. 

The  establishijicnt  in  July  of  this  year  of  the  MemhanVs  Ma^iin^, 
by  the  late  Freeman  Hunt.  Esq.,  deserves  to  be  noted,  as  an  event 
having  an  important  influoTice  in  shaping  the  commercial  and  indn^tria] 
history  of  the  country.  The  work,  through  the  judgment,  enterprize, 
iiud  inte;;riiy  of  its  editor?  and  publishers,  and* the  ability  of  its  con- 
tributor?.  became  a  popular  and  authentic  exponent  of  the  principles  of 
^.;und  mercantile  policy,  and  a  comprehensive  record  of  the  leading  facts 
which  have  marked  our  material  progress  during  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
ffutury.  It  i.s  now,  in  fact,  an  almost  indispensable  appendage  to  the 
I'ltunting-rooms  of  the  merchant  and  manufacturer,  both  in  America  and 
in  Europe. 

Among  the  developments  of  the  railroad  enterprise  of  this  period  M 
borne  and  abroad  is  the  interesting  fact,  that  Messrs.  BaMiriii,  Yd 
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Haftji  of  Philadelphia,  received  this  year  applications  from  railroad 
companies  in  England  for  a  supply  of  locomotives  from  their  establish- 
ment. 

An  important  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  Caoutchouc  was 
patented  in  February,  by  Mr.  Charles  Goodyear,  of  New  York.  Under 
the  name  of  vulcanized  India  rubber  he  introduced  an  article  in  which 
caoutchouc  was  combined  with  sulphur,  whereby  it  is  enabled  to  retain 
its  elasticity  at  all  temperatures,  and  to  withstand  any  heat  short  of  the 
vulcanizing  point,  and  any  or  all  known  solvents.  By  its  means  an 
abundant  natural  product,  of  little  value  before,  has  become  of  great 
importance  in  manufactures  and  the  arts.  Thousands  of  operatives  are 
furnished  profitable  employment;  and  the  lives  of  great  numbers 
exposed  to  cold  and  dampness  are,  by  its  uses  as  clothing,  annually 
saved.  It  is  also  constantly  found  to  answer  as  an  excellent  substitute 
for  substances  the  supply  of  which  is  becoming  inadequate,  such  as 
whalebone,  tortoise-shell,  ivory,  etc.  At  the  present  time  the  manufac- 
ture of  vulcanized  rubber  in  this  country  embraces  clothing  of  all 
descriptions,  boots  and  shoes,  car-springs,  belting  and  steam-packing  for 
machinery,  balls  and  toys  for  children,  combs,  and  whalebone,  and  a 
great  variety  of  goods  made  of  the  hard  rubber  or  rubber  ivory.^ 

On  the  nth  of  September,  Matthew  Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  departed 
this  life,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age ;  and  by  his  decease  the  system 


(1)  Caoatchono  or  India  rubber  first  made 

iu  appearance  in  this  country  some  forty 

years  ago,  in  the  shape  of  overshoes.     In 

1823  there  were  five  hundred  pairs  of  shoes 

imported  into  the  Boston  market,  and  in 

1825  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Wales,  of  Boston,  who 

Was    soon  after  awarded    the    soubriquet. 

Which   he   still  maintains,   of  being  "the 

ltibb«r-shoe  man,"  first  introduced  to  the 

|>oblic  the  original  Para  rubber  overshoe 

in  its  rough,  unfinished  state,  as  made  by 

t|ie   Indians   of  that  country.     This   Para 

•boe  had  the  entire  market  of  the  United 

^t*C«s,   without  competition,  from  1825  to 

^tie  time  when  the  first  "  Goodyear  Patent- 

^lioe"   was   manufactured  in   Providence ; 

^nd  even  after  that,  the  sales  of  the  "  old- 

^^hioned  rubbers,"  as  they  were  called, 

^«o tinned  to  increase.    Mr.  Wales,  though 

l^MOt  for  both,  advised  the  importers  to 

out  lasts  to  the  Indian  shoemakers, 

by  this  means  so  improved  the  shape 

^^f  the  imported  shoe  that  it  would  eventu- 

%41j  have  driven  the  only  patent  shoe  then 

0*r 


known  out  of  markeL  In  the  year  1830  or 
1831  Mr.  Charles  Goodyear  was  passing 
the  depot  of  the  Roxbury  Company  in  New 
York,  and  stopped  to  look  at  a  life-pre- 
server. On  examining  the  tubes  by  which 
they  were  inflated,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
ho  could  improve  their  construction.  Some 
months  after  this  he  presented  a  specimen 
of  his  improved  tube  to  the  agent  of  the 
company,  with  a  view  of  disposing  of  it  to 
them.  The  agent,  pleased  with  his  success, 
advised  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  an  im- 
proved mode  of  manufacturing  rubber. 
From  that  time  Mr.  Goodyear  devoted  his 
whole  time  and  attention  to  this  subject. 
Unsuccesaful  for  year?,  he  persevered, 
against  the  advice  of  his  relatives  and  in- 
timate friends,  under  the  most  distressing 
and  embarrassing  pecuniary  circumstances, 
till  at  last,  when  almost  compelled  to 
abandon  his  experiments,  he  succeeded  in 
vulcanizing  India  rubber, — a  result  which 
has  given  him  a  world-wide  celebrity. — 
Leading  Purtuit;  by  E.  T.  Freedley. 
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of  protection  to  home  indastry  lost  one  of  its  most  able  and  iodefintlga- 
ble  advocates.  For  years  he  had  fooght  the  battle  of  the  American 
mannfactarer  almost  single-handed,  and  it  was  not  until  after  his  decease 
that  his  conntrjmen  folly  appreciated  the  wisdom  of  his  political  phi- 
losophy and  the  ardor  and  sincerity  of  his  philanthropy. 

Patents. — Among  the  most  important  patents  issaed  this  year  are 
the  following :  to  Charles  Goodyear,  assignee  of  Nathaniel  Hayward, 
Wobam,  Mass.,  for  improvements  in  the  manner  of  preparing  caout- 
chouc or  India  rubber ;  to  Moncure  Robinson,  Philadelphia,  for  a  chair 
having  a  shoulder  on  one  side  only,  for  railroads ;  to  William  C.  Grimes, 
York,  Penn.,  for  a  smut  machine;  to  William  W.  Wiswell,  Portland, 
Me.,  for  cutting  coats  without  back,  side,  or  lapel  seams ;  to  Cadwala- 
der  Evans,  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  for  improvements  in  steam-boilers,  and 
apparatus  to  prevent  explosions  thereof;  to  Stephen  Yail,  Speedwel 
Iron  Works,  N.  J.,  for  an  improved  jack-screw ;  to  William  Whittemore 
jr.,  West  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  an  improvement  in  the  roller-gin  fo^ 
ginning  cotton ;  to  Jacob  D.  Custer,  Norristown,  Penn.,  for  reversing- 
the  motion  of  steam-engines;  to  Noble  Jerome,  Bristol,  Conn.,  for 
improvement  in  clocks ;  to  Joseph  Priestly  Peters,  New  York,  for 
machine  for  counting  pills ;  to  Eliphalet  Nott,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  f^ 
improvements  in  Nott's  coal-stove ;  to  James  Banta,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
a  machine  for  packing  flour;  to  Samuel  Colt,  Conn.,  for  improvemei 
in  fire-unns ;  to  Isaac  McCord,  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  for  wire  tiller-ro| 
to  Conrad  Licbrich,  Philadelphia,  for  an  improved  double-catch  h<^^m>lu 
lock  ;  to  ThtMnas  Shriver,  Cumberland,  Md.,  for  improvements  in  coae::=- ^^^ 
and  other  carriafrcs,  extending  the  perches  beyond  the  jack-bars     ^mod 
axles;  to  Henry  Crura,  Clarkstown,  N.  Y.,  for  a  machine  for  tnmin    ^/u 
the  heads  of  wooden  screws  and  rivets  ;  to  Herman  Ilanpt,  York,  P^  mo. 
for  a  truss  for  a  bridge  ;  to  Thomas  Raeny,  Philadelphia,  for  aiL     /xd- 
proved  spark-arrester;  to  Frederick  R.  Dirapfel,  New  York  City,  for  a 
blowing  apparatus  for  furnaces  ;  to  Isaiah  Jennings,  same  place,  for  a 
new  combination  of  ingredients  for  burning  in  lamps ;  to  Georg^e  S. 
Griggs,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  for  a  self-acting  brake  for  railroad  cars. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE  MANUf  ACrURSS  OF  THB   UNITED  STATES. 

1840—1860. 

Ws  are  now  approaching  a  period  when  the  mannfaetaring  industry 
of  the  country,  established  upon  a  solid  and  permanent  foundation,  had 
attained  such  wonderful  expansion  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  trace 
its  progress  in  detailed  statements  or  isolated  facts.  In  spite  of  tempor- 
ary checks  and  adverse  legislation,  the  Anglo-Saxon  steadily  widened 
the  circle  of  his  enterprises,  until  the  sound  of  his  hammers  rung  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  populated  portion  of  the  republic ;  and  the 
chronicler  of  his  achievements,  bewildered  by  the  multiplicity  of  details, 
%nd  abashed  at  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  gladly  takes  refuge  behind 
the  imposing,  though  not  always  reliable,  computations  of  the  decennial 
census- takers. 

Turning  to  the  census  of  1840  for  information  as  to  the  state  of  Manu- 
Factures  at  that  date,  we  are  astonished  as  well  as  embarrassed  by  the 
meagreuess  of  details.  Even  of  the  leading  branches  in  some  instances 
only  the  capital  is  given,  in  others  only  the  product ;  and  we  confess  we 
do  not  know  by  what  rule  in  arithmetic  or  mensuration  any  one  could 
have  calculated  from  official  data  that  the  capital  invested  in  manufac- 
Ures  at  that  date  was  $267,726,579. 

aoorixiate  of  the  statistics  of  manufactures  in  the  united 

States,  on  the  First  of  June,  1840. 

No.  of  C&pitHl  Hands  Vala« 

Evtabi'm'ts.  Invented.  Employed.  Produced. 

Bricks  and  lime 22,807 $9,736,946 

Carriages  and  wagons $6,551,632 21,994 10,897,887 

Cotton 1,240 61,102,359 72,119 46,350,463 

Chocolate 79,900 

Confectionery 1,143,965 

Cordage 388 2,466,577 4,464 4^078,306 

Hardware  and  cutlery 6,492 6,451,967 

Dmgfl,   medicines,  paints, 

djes,  etc 4^607,676 1,848 4,812,726 
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S-*.  if  Cayta:  llrafc  ▼•!■• 

2.1^.  a  ^         LxT4U^         lB?:«7«i.  Pndaeai. 

Eut&AviR «J SjI.-GI 1,«12^™  1,104,825 

Fjx ahj.WT 1,«28 323,205 

ri»>ms 1,744 

F^Tttisaw -LJ*^.*?! 18.003 7,555,405 

OtlzIz* 3,734 2,442,950 

Gj.*a 115 i:S4.K0 3,23« 2,890,293 

Eau,  cap*.  lwsa*i« 4.4^5.  :»v 30,176 10,180,847 

IrsE.  «it ^M        ^.  ^,  ,  „         -„  ^-  286,903  tons. 

K--i!i:a*rj 13,001 10,980,581 

M*-.*:*.  Fr«::=J 1,55« 4,734,960 

T&riou 0,677...^  9,779,442 

V    <   f  3^r ^........  4.cr4  . 

•     «-^  - ^'•-■^"-        -a  ^^  4:a        «0  7S«      {   7,404,562  bbU 

-     «▼ S:.-:S.>    — ^-^-'^ ■'*~\  76,545,246 

..     c^j . **5  ^ 

M-*:«:  laftrninests 734.370 905 923,924 

LeA:ber — 

TAnneries S.229 15.«i?,92S ^6,01Sl 

C>:her  fsctorles.  in-  1^33,134.403 

L::-o«.  istill*.!-. «10.S>?1        a  i^-  --c        i-»  **«  /  ..41,402,627 

,  '  «-  9. 14*  .o^^....^  1X223  i         ' 
•?  I  I  ..23. 


fermented.. 4i>?  i        ' (..23,267,730 

Pir*r 42? 4745.23? 4,726 6,153,092 

Povier 137 S75.S75 496.^.^  8,977,348  11 

Pr:r::i>,  «.i  1.552 >  _    5,,- si5.„...,i^523,.„„  -  ^^    „„ 

iSinliac  • *. ..»»..•.      v4«  I 

^^ic^s  &M \  * es^e^s ••••••«••  •••••••••  ..••••••« -•.«••*••••••••••*••       iwt..« »..      A 1 916X4 

a  I  «-c  rai  I -.-IS.SOS......  6,545.503 

S:ip  arl  cini!*< 2.757.27? 5,641 

S-far  r*l=-r:e3 45 8,250,700 

T.-.irco 3-437.1?! 5,354 5,819,568 

W;  :1 15,7::\M24 21,342 20,696,999 

I:  appears  that  the  manufactnTe  of  Cotton  goods  was  then,  as  now, 
the  leading  branch,  givini:  eaplovment  to  over  seventy  thousaDd  p^^- 
>:-ns,  and  requiring  a  capital  of  over  fifty  millions  of  dollars.    Th^^ 
were  thirty-six  print-works,  which  tamed  out  orer  a  hundred  milli^*^ 
yards  of  printed  goods  annually :  and  so  skillful  were  the  manufactar^^^ 
in  imitating  new  foreign  designs,  and  so  rapid  in  executing  them,  tl 
tiie  importers  of  choice  styles  were  not  unfrequently  undersold  in  a  fe 
days  by  the  domestic  commission-houses.^  In  the  manofaetore  of  Wodle^' 


1 '  Ob  th*  Itt  of  Febraarr.  1540.  m  sew     Fruce  mt  Xew  York,  and  was  offered  Vj.^ 
f  sttern  of  ■owetUne  do  ItiMo  uriTtd  froa     iaportcr  at  foutooa  ooatt  per  yard  by  t^^^ 
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D88  progress  had  been  made,  bat  the  capital  iuvested  exceeded  fifteen 
dillions  of  dollars,  employing  over  twenty  thousand  persons,  and  yielding 
.  product  valued  at  $20,696,999.  In  Baltimore  there  was  an  establish- 
aent  employing  some  fifteen  or  twenty  Jacquard  looms  in  manufacturing 
Silk  and  Worsted  vestings;  and  there  were  several  manufactories  in 
arious  parts  of  the  country  engaged  in  producing  sewing-silk,  fringe, 
assels,  gimp,  satin,  velvet,  and  other  silks.  The  whole  demand  of  the 
onntry  for  Leather  was  supplied  from  American  tanneries ;  and  in  every 
own  of  any  importance  there  were  manufactories  of  harness  and  sad- 
[lery,  boots  and  trunks.  Of  Hats  enough  were  made  for  domestic  con- 
umption,  and  a  surplus  was  left  for  exportation.  The  American  Flint- 
Hass  rivaled  in  solidity  and  elegance  that  of  foreign  countries ;  and  in 
he  entire  manufacture,  includiug  window- glass,  bottles,  etc.,  over  eighteen 
iondred  men  were  employed,  who  produced  a  value  of  nearly  three 
lillions  of  dollars.  Of  Soaps  and  Candles  the  American  manufacturers, 
esides  supplying  the  home  market  had,  including  spermaceti  candles, 
ver  a  million  of  dollars  worth  to  export.  Domestic  Hardware,  which, 
few  years  before,  could  with  difficulty  be  sold  except  with  foreign 
ibels,  was  now  firmly  established  in  popular  favor.^  At  an  establish- 
lent  in  New  York  State,  fifty  tons  of  horse-shoes  were  turned  out  daily,  and 
old,  ready  to  be  used  in  shoeing  the  animal,  at  five  cents  per  pound. 


The  agent  of  a  Rhode  Island  calico- 
tinting  establishment  forwarded  a  piece  of 
i«  new  stjle  of  goods  to  Providenco  the 
aj  after  their  arrival;  and  in  sixteen  days 
B  had  the  same  style  of  good.**,  and  of  equal 
kbric,  in  New  York,  selling  at  ten  cents  per 
ard.  The  manufacturer  had  but  twelve 
ays  to  engrave  the  new  pattern  on  a  cop- 
er cylinder,  from  which  the  engraving  was 
used  on  a  steel  cylinder,  then  hardened 
ad  made  ready  for  impression ;  the  com- 
9and  of  ingredients  for  colors  discovered 
f  ehemical  experiments;  the  cloth  printed, 
ried,  and  cased  for  market. 
(I)  In  1S30,  it  is  estimated  that  the  value 
fftU  the  iSaws  manufactured  in  the  United 
tates  did  not  exceed  five  thousand  dollars 
»r  annnm.  At  that  time  Mr.  Charles  Grif- 
thf  commenced  in  Boston  the  manufacture 
^  circular,  mill,  pit,  and  cross-cut  saws, 
id  toon  a(t«r  was  joined  by  Mr.  William 
r^lih,  establishing  the  now  well-known 
rm  of  Welsh  A  Griffiths.  They  say,  for  a 
«g  time  obstacles  in  the  way  of  success 
•n  maDj:  there  was  a  strong  pr^udioe 


existing  in  the  minds  of  many  against  the 
new  goods,  which  it  was  very  hard  to  com- 
bat. The  saws,  however,  were  soon  found 
to  be  fully  equal  to  the  task  of  cutting 
through  that  obstinate  quality,  as  well  as 
through  the  hardest  oak  that  ever  grew. 
From  the  year  1830  until  now,— 1863,— a 
period  of  thirty>three  years,  the  firm  has 
been  steadily  progressing  and  extending 
their  operations,  so  that,  at  the  present  time, 
there  are  very  few  first-class  mills,  in  the 
United  States  or  the  Canadas,  but  daily  re- 
sound with  the  buzz  of  these  celebrated 
saws.  Their  well-earned  reputation  has 
now  become  as  familiar  as  household  words. 
In  the  same  year  (1830)  Mr.  S.  C.  Bemis 
commenced  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  ma> 
nufacture  of  fine-polished  dividers,  cal- 
lipers, compasses,  punches,  bevils,  etc. 
He  states  also  that  at  the  commencement 
there  was  a  strong  prejudice  against  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  of  hardware,  and  goods 
were  only  sold  through  commission-houses 
who  had  little  or  no  capital;  and  most 
of  the  manafaetarert  met  with  heary  losses 
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In  certidD  important  branches  of  manofactares  there  were  machines 
and  processes  employed  to  facilitate  the  production  and  reduce  the  cost, 
which  were  wholly  unknown  in  other  countries.  The  stocking  or  power- 
weaving  loom  was  in  use  here  long  before  it  had  been  introduced  into 
England.  By  its  aid,  a  girl,  receiTing  two  dollars  and  fiftj  cents  x>er 
week,  could  knit  a  piece,  twenty-eight  inches  in  width  and  one  inch  long, 
in  a  minute,  and  make  twenty  pairs  of  drawers  in  a  day  ;  while,  by  the 
hand -loom,  two  pairs  were  a  full  day's  work.  Pins  were  made  with  a 
rapidity  still  more  astonishing,  and  fastened  in  papers,  by  a  process 
unknown  in  England.^  The  price  of  Hooks  and  Eyes,  which,  thirty 
years  prerionsly,  was  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  gross,  had  been 
redaced  to  fifteen  and  twenty  cents  for  the  same  quantity.  At  one 
establishment  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  eighty  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pairs  per  day  were  made  and  plated  by  a  galranic  battery,  on  the 
cold  silver  process.  In  Brass  Clocks,  of  course  our  countrymen  had 
no  rivals.  The  manufacturers  of  Connecticut  alone  turned  out  orer  a 
million  dollars  worth  per  annum  ;  and  were  just  beginning  to  export  them 
to  England,  where  they  sold  at  first  at  an  advance  of  two  thousand  per 
cent,  on  cost.* 


in  1937.  Sine«  then  the  manafiioturcn 
hare  sold  their  goods  direct  to  the  trade, 
aod  the  American  manufacturers  generally 
hare  been  duing  an  increasing  and  pay- 
log  bu^ine^s.  The  goods  made  by  Mr. 
Bemis  hare  alwavs  stood  high  in  the 
market,  and  hare  repeatedly  taken  the 
higbe«t  premium  at  the  American  Institute 
in  New  York,  and  at  fairs  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston.  The  business  has  of  late 
rears  been  transacted  bv  a  con  of  the  ori- 
ginal  proprietor  and  Amos  Call,  the  head- 
mechauic,  under  the  name  of  Bcmis  A  Call, 
Ilanlware  and  Tuol  Company,  nho  are  now 
manufacturing  large  quantities  of  goods  of 
various  kinds. 

In  1S33,  Mr.  N.  C.  Sanford,  of  Meriden, 
Conn.,  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
Skate*:.  :>nd  was  the  first  in  this  country 
to  engage  in  skate-making  as  a  specialty. 
He  h.-is  taken  out  several  patents  for  im- 
provements on  the  old  style  of  bkates,  and 
claiiii.><  thac  the  "parlor-skate,"  now  so 
popular  with  the  ladies,  was  worked  out 
and  u<ed  by  him  nearly  twenty  years  be- 
fore it  was  patented  by  another  person. 

(I)  "A  manufactory  ne.ir  Derby,  Cunn., 
has  a  contrirance  for  sticking  pins  on  paper 


which    is   quite  marrelloos.     It  takcf,  in 
England,  sixty  females  to  stick  !■  on*  day. 
by  sunlight,   ninety   paeks,   consUtrag  «f 
302,460  pins.     The  same  operation  is  pcr^ 
formed  here,  in  the  same  time, by  Mie  woman. 
Her  sole  occupation  is  to  ponr  them,  b  gal- 
lon at  a  time,  into  a  hopper,  from  whence 
they  come  out  all  neatly  arranged  npoB  tkor 
several  papers.     The  mechanism  by  which 
the  labor   of    fifty-nine   persons    is    daily 
saved  yet  remains  a  mystery  to  all  bot  the 
inventor;    and  no  person,   bat   th«  tingle 
woman  who  attends  to  it,  is,  upon  any  pre- 
text whatever,  allowed  to  enter  the  room 
where  it  operates.'' 

(2)  "  For  the  last  three  years,**  fays  a  eor< 
respondent  of  the  JHockester  Democrat  reaid* 
ing  at  Hartford,  "we  have  been  gradually 
pushing  our  nottt  of  timt  into  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  and  such  has  been  our  snccess  that 
within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  this  city  one  thoo- 
sand  clocks  are  finished  daily,  and  it  is  a  fair 
estimate  to  put  down  five  hundred  thontand 
clocks  as  being  manufactured  in  this  Slate 
last  year.  This  year  the  number  wiU  be 
still  increai>ed,  as  John  Bull  is  so  slow  in 
his  movements  that  there  is  no  hope  of  re- 
form  until  he  has  plenty  of  Yankee  j 
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Bat  while  the  Clockmakers,  Hardware  manufacturers,  and  others  were 
extending  their  enterprises,  and  opening  new  markets  for  their  pro- 
ducts, the  financial  condition  of  the  country  was  far  from  prosperous. 
Money  was  steadily  flowing  to  England  and  other  foreign  countries ; 
credit  at  home  and  abroad  was  nearly  annihilated ;  labor  was  depre- 
ciated, and  the  prices  of  farm  products  were  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  less 
than  had  been  obtained  but  a  few  years  before.  Cotton  had  fallen  to 
seyen  cents  per  pound  ;  pork  and  beef  to  eight  dollars  a  barrel ;  wheat 
to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a  bushel ;  and  hams,  lard,  and  butter 
to  from  six  to  seven  and  one-half  cents  a  pouud.  Farmers  and  planters 
were  unable  to  pay  their  debts,  and  sheriffs'  sales  were  universal  where 
stay-laws  had  not  been  enacted  to  protect  the  debtor  from  his  creditor. 
The  imports  of  foreign  merchandise,  which,  in  1834^5,  had  reached 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  millions  of  dollars,  declined  in  the  three 
years  ending  in  1842  to  eighty-eight  millions.  Banks  were  in  a  state  of 
suspension,  and  the  Federal  Government  was  driven  to  the  use  of  an 
irredeemable  paper  currency,  and  even  with  that  found  itself  so  totally 
unable  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it  that  the  President  himself  was 
unable  to  obtain  his  salary  at  the  treasury,  and  forced  to  seek  accommo* 
dation  from  the  neighboring  brokers.*  In  this  emergency.  Congress, 
notwithstanding  the  compromise  previously  alluded  to,  passed  the  tariff 
of  1842,  which  largely  diminished  the  list  of  free  goods,  and  established 
an  average  charge  of  thirty-three  per  cent,  upon  those  dutiable.  (See 
Tariff  of  1842-62,  post.)  The  passage  of  this  tariff,  recognizing  pro- 
tection to  American  industry,  was  followed  by  effects  which  an  able 
writer  on  Political  Economy  has  styled  "almost  magical. '**  "How 
ivonderful,"  he  says,  "  were  the  effects  of  the  tariff  of  1842  will  be  seen 


tort.  These  we  are  now  sending  him  by 
erery  ship  that  clears  from  our  seaports. 
In  1S41,  a  few  clocks  wore  exported  there 
ma  an  experiment  They  were  seised  by  the 
custom-bouse  in  Liverpool  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  undervalued.  The  invoice- 
price'is  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  and  the 
<latie8  twenty  per  cent.  Tboy,  however, 
'men  soon  released,  the  owner  having  ao- 
«ompaiiied  them  and  satisfied  the  authori- 
ties that  they  could  be  made  at  a  profit  even 
thus  low.  Mr.  Sporry,  of  the  firm  of  Sperry 
A  Shaw,  was  the  gentleman  who  took  out 
the  article.  He  lost  no  time,  after  getting 
posaeasion  of  his  clocks,  in  finding  an  auc- 
tiAB-hoose.  They  were  made  of  brass-works 
cat  by  maohinery  out  of  brass  plates,  and 


a  neat  mahogany  case  enclosed  the  time- 
piece. They  wore  a  fair  eight- iay  clock, 
but  wholly  unknown  in  England.  The 
first  invoice  sold  fur  four  to  five  pounds 
sterling,  or  about  twenty  dollars  each. 
Since  that  time  every  packet  carries  out  an 
invoice  of  the  article ;  and  furty  thousand 
clocks  have  been  sold  there  by  this  one  firm, 
— Sperry  &  Shaw.  Others  are  now  in  the 
business,  and  the  north  of  Europe  has  be- 
come our  cuftoniers.  India,  ton,  is  looked 
to  as  a  mart  for  these  wares.  Several  lots 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  ports  of  China." 

(1)  American  Labor  per«N«  British  Free- 
Trade,  by  Henry  C.  Carey,  Esq. 

(2)  Henry  C.  Carey. 
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upon  a  perusal  of  the  following  brief  statement  of  facts.  In  1842,  the 
quantity  of  iron  produced  in  the  country  but  little  exceeded  two  hundred 
thousand  tons;  by  1846  it  bad  grown  to  an  amount  exceeding  eight 
hundred  thousand  tons.  In  1842,  the  coal  sent  to  market  was  but  one 
million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons;  in  184t,  it  exceeded  three 
millions.  The  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures,  and  manufactures  of 
every  kind  indeed,  grew  with  great  rapidity  ;  and  thus  was  made  every- 
where a  demand  for  food,  cotton,  wool,  tobacco,  and  all  other  products 
of  the  field,  the  consequences  of  which  were  seen  in  the  fact  that  prices 
everywhere  rose ;  that  money  became  everywhere  abundant ;  that  farmers 
and  property-holders  generally  were  enabled  to  pay  off  their  mortgages ; 
that  sheriffs'  sales  almost  ceased ;  and  that  the  rich  ceased  to  be  made 
richer  at  the  expense  of  those  who  were  poor." 

A  succinct  recital  of  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  passage 
of  this  famous  Tariff  act,  and  those  subsequent  thereto  to  the  present 
time,  is  given  in  the  following — 


HISTORY  OF  TARIFFS  FROM    1842   TO  1862. 

Thb   operation   of  the   Compromise   Tariff  Act   went  on  by  biennial  re- 
ductions until  1841.      During    those  years,   however,    great   changes  over- 
took the   commercial  world,  and  the  finances  of  the  government  were  pow- 
erfully affected  by   them.      One   effect  of  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  of  1828 
had  been  to  diminish  the  import  of  goods,  and  to  induce,  as  a  consequence,  & 
larger  importation  of  specie.     Ihis  circumstance  gave  greater  strength  to  the 
Banking  movement,  at  a  time  when  the  harvests  of  Europe  being  abundant, 
money  was  then  cheap,  and  credits  liberal.     These  circumstances  initiated  & 
season  of  speculation,  which  was   fostered  by  the  war  that  had  sprung  up 
between  the  government  and  the  United  States  Bank.     The  government,  on 
removing  the  deposits,  placed  them  with  State  banks,  with  the  reiterated  in- 
junction to  "  loan  liberally  to  merchants.**     The  numberless  circumstances 
that  combined  to  bring  about  the  revulsion  of  1837,  and  the  suspension  of 
the  banks,  by  cutting  short  the  importation  of  goods,  ruined  tlie  government 
revenue,  and  reduced  it  to  the   issue  of  Treasury  notes  to  meet  current  ex- 
penses.    The  large  imports  of  the  year  ending  with  1830,  had,  on  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  public  debt,  caused  a  large  surplus  revenue  to  accumulate 
which  had  to  the  extent  of  twenty-eight  millions  been  divided  among  the 
States.     The  revulsion  now  compelled  a  return  to  tlie  Tariff  for  naeans  of 
revenue.     The  compromise  bill    had  however   guarantee<l,  that   after  1842, 
twenty  per  cent,  should  be  a  maximum  duty,  except  in  case  of  war.     It  was 
not  thought  advisable  to  violate  that  Compromise,  but  the  twenty  per  cent. 
tax  was  laid  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  articles  that  had  been  made  free  bj 
the  Compromise  act.     This  did  not  meet  the  requirement,  since  in  that  year 
the  value  of  free  articles  imported  fell  from   thirty-six  to  thirty  millions, 
while  those  dutiable  increased  less  than  eight  millions.     This  did  not  how- 
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ever  prerent  Congress  from  passing  a  law  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the 
pablio  land  sales  pro  rata  among  the  several  States.  The  law  was  to  become 
inoperative  if  the  compromise  limit  of  twenty  per  cent,  duties  should  be 
Infringed.  The  Tariff,  therefore,  became  a  question  again  in  the  following 
joar.  The  wants  of  the  government  were  made  the  basis  of  a  new  movement, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Harrisburg  Convention,  and  a  "home  league"  was 
formed,  October  16,  1841,  with  the  object  of  restoring  the  high  rates.  The 
proceedings  of  the  "  home  league  "  were  endorsed  bj  Mr.  Claj  and  the  other 
friends  of  the  ''American  policy."  The  President,  in  his  annual  Message, 
December,  1841,  called  attention  to  the  necessary  revision  of  the  Tariff, 
julvising  a  moderate  increase,  and  a  change  of  the  home-valuation  principle. 
The  debate  upon  this  passage  of  the  mensage  again  opened  up  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  protection.  The  financial  distress  of  the  Federal  government  made 
more  revenue  urgent,  and  the  distress  of  the  manufacturers  was  urged  as  a 
reason  why  those  duties  should  be  high.  While  urging  high  duties,  however, 
to  supply  the  government  revenues,  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  that  section  of 
the  Land  distribution  act,  which,  by  its  operation,  brought  the  land  revenues 
l)ack  into  the  Federal  treasury  upon  the  violation  of  the  Compromise  act. 

In  the  Senate,  Messrs.  Calhoun,  Bagby,  Benton,  and  Woodbury,  contended 
with  Messrs.  Clay,  Evans,  and  others  ;  and  in  the  House  the  debate  was  very 
general.     Mr.  Clay  declared  the  government  wants  to  be  the  paramount  ne- 
cessity, and  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  all  parties  to  supply  them.     Mr. 
Calhoun  objected  to  the  proposed  Tariff  that  it  was  worse  than  that  of  1828, 
The  average  rate  was,  indeed,  ten  per  cent,  less,  but  the  substitution  of  cash 
duties  for  bonds  or  long  credit,  the  substitution  of  specific  for  ad  valorem 
Tates  on  articles  that  had  fallen  in.  value,  the  home  valuation  of  goods,  the 
Arbitrary  mode  of  collecting,  and  the  fact  that  it  went  into  operation  imme- 
diately on  its  passage,  all  tended  to  enhance  its  injurious  features.     He  said  : 
**  I  siiall  not  dwell  on  the  fact  that  it  openly  violates  the  Compromise  act,  and 
the  pledjDjes   given  by  its  author,  and  by  Governor  Davis,  of  Massachusetts, 
^hat  if  the  South  would  adhere  to  the  compromise  while  it  was   operating 
l^avorably  for  the  manufacturers,  they  would  stand  by  it  when  it  came  to  ope- 
Tate  favorably  for  the  South.    I  dwell  not  on  those  double  breaches  of  plighted 
laith,  although  they  are  of  a  serious  character,  and  likely  to  exercise  a  very 
"pernicious   influence   over   our   future  legislation,    by   preventing   amicable 
Adjustments   of   questions  that   may  hereafter  threaten   the   peace   of   the 
^sountry.'*     The   Bill  was  passed,  with  a  clause  repealing  the  clause  of  the 
^and  law  which  suspended  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands,  making  the 
distribution  unconditional.     For  this*  it  was  vetoed,  August.  1842,  by  John 
TTyler. 

The  debates  were  full,  but  with  comparatively  little  excitement,  and  since 
"^he  want  of  revenue  was  so  apparent,  the  bill  became  a  law,  without  \he  ob- 
^loxious  clause  :  Messrs.  Buchanan  and  Wright  voting  in  favor  of  it  for  rev- 
enue reasons,  but  under  protest.  The  law  went  immediately  into  operation. 
wiLmong  the  changes  that  it  introduced  were  the  payment  of  duties  in  cash  on 
"^he  home-valuation,  by  which  the  Collector  of  the  port  where  any  description 
^>f  goods  should  be  imported,  was  to  cause  to  be  ascertained  the  actual  value 
^f  the  article  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  where  it  was  exported. 
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Aud  at  the  time  of  export.  To  this  ralue  should  be  added  costs  and  charges, 
including  commissions,  and  the  aggregate  to  be  the  value  on  which  the  duties 
are  charged.  All  goods  of  wool  imported  in  an  unfinished  state,  shall  be 
valued  as  if  entirely  finished  at  the  place  of  export.  The  appraisers,  col- 
lectors, and  naval  officers,  were  to  have  power  to  examine  parties  under  oath 
in  relation  to  values.  These  were  some  of  the  provisions  that  were  consid- 
ered very  onerous.  The  Tariff  went  into  operation  at  a  time  of  great  general 
depression  in  the  commercial  world,  and,  consequently,  in  a  revenue  point  of 
view,  it  was  not  so  successful  as  had  been  hoped.  It  did  not,  however,  fail  to 
revive  the  tariff  issue  at  the  general  elections.  The  breach  of  the  Compro- 
mise was  charged,  but  the  passage  was  denied  as  a  party  measure.  The 
average  charge  upon  dutiable  goods  under  it  was  thirty- three  per  cent.,  and 
it  yielded  an  annual  average  of  twenty-six  million  dollars.  The  change  of 
administration  was  in  1846  followed  by  the  Mexican  War,  and  views  in  respect 
of  the  tariff  policy  were  again  changed.  The  new  administration  proposed 
three  important  measures  in  relation  to  the  duties.  The  first,  to  abandon  the 
protective  theory  in  favor  of  a  revenue  theory, — that  is,  to  reduce  the  rates 
of  duty,  to  levy  them  ad  valorem  only,  to  make  the  rates  uniform,  and  to 
make  them  payable  in  cash  ;  the  Warehouse  system,  to  facilitate  the  carrying 
trade ;  and  the  Independent  Treasury,  by  which  the  cash  duties  were  to  be 
collected  in  gold  and  silver  only.  The  message  of  the  President,  December, 
1841,  remarked  upon  the  importance  of  revenue  rather  than  protection,  and 
advised  a  reduction  of  existing  rates  as  necessary  to  an  increase  of  revenne. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  an  elaborate  report  of  the  same  tenor, 
recommending  a  revenue  tariff,  in  opposition  to  a  protective  tariff,  or  the  ad- 
justment of  the  imports  to  such  a  point  as  would  collect  th<)  largest  revenue 
without  checking  the  importation,  or,  in  other  words,  the  course  of  trade. 
Such  a  bill  was  introduced  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  by  Mr. 
M'Eay,  April  14,  184G.  It  made  eight  schedules,  in  one  of  which  all  liquors 
were  charged  seventy-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  and  all  other  goods,  under 
their  respective  schedules,  thirty  per  cent.,  twenty-five  per  cent.,  twenty  per 
cent.,  fifteen  per  cent.,  ten  per  cent.,  five  per  cent.,  ad  valorem,  and  the  re- 
mainder free.  It  was  estimated  that  these  duties  would  give  an  average  of 
twenty-four  per  cent,  on  the  dutiable  imports,  and  greatly  increase  the  sum 
of  the  duties  by  admitting  a  larger  trade.  This  bill  was  accompanied  by  the 
''Warehousing  act,*'  which  provided  for  the  payment  of  duties  in  cash,  and 
that  goods  may  be  deposited  in  the  public  stores,  subject  to  tlie  order  of  the 
©wner,  for  one  year,  upon  the  payment  of  duties  ;  that  goods  in  bond  may  be 
transported  to  any  other  port  of  entry,  and  other  provisions  tending  to  facili- 
tate the  operations  of  commerce.  These  bills  again  opened  up  the  Tariff  dis- 
cussion. But  the  former  discussions  had  exhausted  argument,  pro  and  con, 
and  th^e  could  be  little  more  said  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Collamer  defended  the 
protective  principle  because  **itwas  necessary  to  national  independence,'* 
and  the  Tariff  of  1842,  ** because  it  gave  revenue  enough  ;"  and  he  denounced. 
the  abaiidonraent.  as  intended  in  this  bill,  of  protection  as  a  principle  of  ". 
national  government,  Mr.  Rathbone  opposed  the  new  bill  as  **  not  likely  t^ 
give  sufficient  revenue."  The  debate  was  very  general,  but  the  tariff  passes* 
the  House,  July  3,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  to  ninety-five, 
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go  into  operation  December  1, 1846,  The  operation  of  tlie  Tariff  was  extremely 
0imple,  all  articles  not  free  being  charged  with  ad  yalorem  duties.  The  Ware- 
house system  was  organized,  as  also  the  Independent  Treasury  system,  and 
the  course  of  trade  soon  adapted  itself  to  the  new  regulation  of  specie  pay- 
ments.  The  Tariff  operated  ten  years  and  seven  months,  viz.,  from  the  1st  of 
December,  184(3,  to  the  1st  of  July^l857,  and  in  accordance  with  the  esti- 
mates, it  averaged  twenty-four  and  one -half  per  cent,  on  the  dutiable  imports. 
The  average  duties  under  the  tariff  of  1842  had  been  twenty-six  millions  dol- 
lars per  annum.  The  average  of  the  Tariff  of  184<)  was  forty-six  millions 
dollars  per  annum  during  its  operation.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  miud,  however, 
that  the  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries,  by  imparting  great  activity  to  trade  in 
general,  promoted  larger  aggregate  exports  from  the  country,  which,  since  it 
had  become  a  gold-exporting  country,  could  receive  its  pay  only  in  those 
goods  which  were  charged  with  duty.  The  same  influence  had  also  caused  a 
rise  in  the  value  of  commodities,  and,  of  course,  a  larger  yield  to  ad  valorem 
duties  operating  upon  those  high  values. 

The  same  causes  which  had  imparted  such  activity  to  the  import  trade,  had 
given  animation  to  manufactures  of  all  descriptions ;  and,  while  the  govern- 
ment treasury  was  overflowing,  the  general  prosperity  was  apparently  sound. 
The  large  revenue  yielded  by  the  Tariff  was  in  excess  of  the  expenditures,  and 
A  considerable  accumulation  of  gold  took  place  in  the  Treasury  vaults.  This 
was  not  quite  in  accordance  with  the  sub-treasury  law,  which  contemplated  an 
amount  of  revenue  no  greater  than  the  expenditure,  so  that  gold  should  pass 
through  the  Treasury  without  stopping,  thus  keeping  the  specie  currency 
active.  The  accaraulation  was  felt  to  be  an  inconvenience,  and  the  govern- 
ment sought  to  reduce  it  by  the  purchase  of  its  outstanding  stock  at  high 
premiums  ;  but  a  permanent  remedy  was  proposed  in  a  reduction  of  the  rates 
of  duty  upon  all  imported  goods. 

President  Pierce,  in  his  message  of  December,  1856,  called  attention  to  the 
Annual  report  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  Secretary  of  Treasury,  in  relation  to  the  neces- 
sity of  reducing  the  duties.     The  report  set  forth  the  large  revenufts  in  excess 
of  the  wants  of  the  government,  and  argued  that  as  all  duties  are  a  tax  upon 
Xhe  people,  they  should  be  reduced  when  no  longer  required  for  the  public 
service.     It  advised  the  placing  of  all  materials  that  enter  into  manufactures, 
^uoh  as  are  free  in  Great  Britain,  upon  the  free  list,  and  also  salt,  as  a  neces- 
sity for  Western  provision  packers.    A  Tariff  bill  was,  in  accordance  with  these 
Recommendations,  reported  in  the  House,  January  14,  and  engaged  discussion. 
^r.  Durfee,  of  Rhode  Island,  advocated  free  materials,  but  wished  to  discrim- 
i  nate  in  favor  of  American  manufactures.     There  was  but  little  general  in- 
"%ere8t  manifested  in  the  country  in  respect  to  the  proposed  changes.     The 
Rnanufacturers  of  the  East  seemed  more  disposed  to  favor  the  free  importation 
^:»f  raw  materials,  than  to  increase  the  tax  upon  the  imported  good§.     The 
Rnerchants  of  New  York  petitioned  for  the  removal  of  the  duties  on  sugar* 
^he  debate  in  the  House  went  on  until  January,  when  it  became  more  general 
Xipon  the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.     Mr.  Stanton, 
of  Ohio,  said  it  was  very  evident  that  the  revenue  must  be  reduced,  but  that 
'Xhe  bill  offered  was  a  manufacturers'  bill,  intended  to  favor  the  wool-mann- 
Cactnrers  of  the  East  at  the  expense  of  the  wool-growers  of  the  West.     Mr. 
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Wathbarn,  of  niinois,  wanted  lead  protected.    Ifr.  DeWitt,  of  HafsaehiuattSi 

favored  the  reduction  of  reyenae  bjr  freeing  raw  materials.  In  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Adams,  of  Mississippi,  proposed  making  railroad  iron  free.  In  the  Hooae, 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Garnett,  of  Virginia,  favored  free  trade.  Mr.  Letcher  pro- 
posed a  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  tariff  of  1846.  Mr.  Campbell, 
of  Ohio,  offered  a  substitute  for  the  bill,  of  which  the  general  features  were 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Committee  of  Wajs  and  Means.  This  finallj 
passed,  one  hundred  and  ten  to  eighty-four.  Mr.  Stanton,  of  Ohio,  denounced 
it  as  passed  by  **  fraudulent  combination  of  those  who  favored  the  protection 
of  hemp,  of  sugar,  iron,  and  the  woolen  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts.  It 
was  a  blow  at  the  wool-grower.'*  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Hunter  substituted  a 
new  bill,  with  large  reductions.  This  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Brodhead,  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  favored  the  House  bills.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts, 
opposed  it,  because  he  said  the  object  was  to  reduce  the  revenue,  and  these 
reductions  would  increase  it  by  encouraging  importation.  Mr.  Collamer,  of 
Vermont,  took  the  same  view  of  it.  Mr.  Pugh,  of  Ohio,  opposed  both ;  he 
said  '*  the  wool-manufacturers  seek  to  ruin  the  wool-growers."  Mr.  Toombs 
favored  larger  reductions.  Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  wanted  the  Tariff 
abolished  altogether.  Mr.  Toucey,  of  Connecticut,  wanted  the  revenue  dimin- 
ished by  adding  largely  to  the  free  list.  Mr.  Hunter's  bill  finally  passed,  with 
an  amendment  by  Mr.  Douglas,  that  wool  under  twenty  cents,  foreign  valua- 
tion, should  be  free.  A  Committee  of  conference  finally  reported  Mr.  Hunter's 
bill,  with  the  fiec  list  of  Mr.  Campbell's.  This  passed  the  House,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  to  seventy-one,  March  3d,  to  go  into  operation  July  Ist, 
1867. 

The  effect  of  the  Tariff  was  to  check  importation  in  the  spring,  and  to  cause 
a  great  accumulation  of  merchandise  in  bond,  to  be  released  after  July  Ist. 
The  important  reduction  from  one  hundred  per  cent,  to  thirty  per  cent,  on 
spirits,  caused  a  Targe  quantity  to  arrive,  and  the  failure  of  the  Louisiana 
sugar  crop  in  that  year,  added  very  greatly  to  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  upon  sugar,  from  thirty  to  twenty-four  per  cent.  The  elements  of 
revulsion  began  to  manifest  themselves  with  the  operations  of  the  Tariff  in 
the  first  mouths  of  which  the  goods  in  warehouse  were  put  upon  the  market. 
The  money-pressure  that  followed  came  in  aid  of  the  designs  of  the  pro- 
jector of  the  tariff,  in  reducing  the  revenue,  which  fell  from  $n3. 875,905  in 
the  last  year  of  the  tariff  of  1S4G,  to  $41,78i),021  in  1858.  This  diminution  of 
the  customs,  added  to  that  of  the  land  sales  under  the  reaction  of  speculation, 
carried  the  revenue  far  below  the  wants  of  the  government.  This  result  once 
more  brought  with  it  the  necessity  for  a  revision  of  the  Tariff  in  order  to  restore 
the  revenue.  The  circumstances  that  attended  the  session  of  18t>0-61  were 
such  as  eual'led  the  passage  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  committee  of  Ways* 
and  Means,  with  little  debate  or  investigation.  The  Act  restored  the  highesl^ 
protective  character  of  the  Tariff,  replacing  the  ad  valorem  with  complicate^ 
specific  duties,  and  the  bill  went  into  operation  at  such  short  notice  as  cans 
it  to  operate  upon  goods  ordered  under  the  old  tariff.  This  Act  was  foUowi 
by  another  change  in  August  of  the  same  year,  and  by  still  anothei 
February,  18G2,  which  is  the  Tariff  in  force  at  the  present  writing. 
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Aooordions percent.  30 


Aoetio  acid ^ 

Acid,  benxoio 

boracio  

citric,  white  orjellow 

muriatic 

nitric,  or  nitric  fori. 

oxalic 

pjroligneous.. 

tartaric,  in  crystals  or  powder 


(( 
(( 
II 

IC 

11 

11 


<l 
<c 
<c 

IC 

II 

IC 

It 
II 
II 


1846.    1857. 
per  ct.    per  ot. 

15 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

15 
4 
4 
4 


30... 

...20 

20... 

...20 

20... 

...20 

5... 

...20 

20... 

...20 

20... 

...20 

20... 

...20 

20... 

...20 

20... 

...20 

20... 

...20 

II 


mlphnric,  or  oil  of  vitriol...  lb.  1  ct 10 4 


II 


II 


Acids,  all  kinds  of,  nsed  for  chem- 
ical and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses   

Acids,  used  for  medicinal  purposes, 
or  in  the  fine  arts,  not  otherwise 

provided  for 

Aooms 

Adhesive  plaster,  salve 

Adses 

Ale,  In  bottles 

'*     otherwise  than  in  bottles 

Alkanet  root 

Almonds 

shelled 

paste  and  oil  of 

JUoes 

Alspice,  oil  of. 

Alum  

Unmonia 

sal 

salts 

oarb  

nmoniac,  crude 

*'  refined 

"  bole 

imnnition,    except    gunpowder 

nd  musket  balls 

mals  for  breed 

Imonj,  crude 

goods,  wares  or  merchandise 
the  growth,  produce,  or  man- 
«ture  of  the  United  States,  or 


per  cent.  20 20 15 


tt 


ti 


«c 


II 


•  I 


II 


II 


20. 

20. 

30. 

30. 

gal.  20  cts. 

"    15  cts. 

per  cent.  20. 

lb.  3  cts. 

**   Sets. 

**   9  cts. 

free,., 

percent.  30., 

lb.  IJ  cts. 

per  cent.  20 

20., 

20. 

20., 

20. 

20. 

20. 


«i 


II 


11 


II 


i< 


II 


.20 4 

.20 15 

.30 24 

.30 24 

.30 24 

.30 24 

.20 15 

.40 30 

.40 30 

.30 24 

.20 4 

.30 24 

.20 15 

.20 8 

.10 8 

.10 8 

.20 8 

.20 15 

.20 15 

.20 15 


11 


30 30 24 

free,  ...free,  ...free, 
free, 20 8 


18091. 

per  cent.  dO 

II       2ft 

•«        10 

lb.  5  0* 

lb.  10  0. 

per  cent.  10 

"        10 

lb.  4  0. 

per  cent.  10 
lb.  20  0. 


lb.  lo. 
Cnot      otherwise 
provided     for, 
free.) 


per  cent.  10 
««  10 
II       40 

"        35 

per  gal.  30 

"        20 

per  cent.  20 

lb.  4  cts. 

"   Bets. 

per  cent.  50 

lb.  6  cts. 

per  cent.  50 

100  lbs.  60  cts. 

per  cent.  20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

50 


(alive,  free.) 
per  cent.  10 


429 


428 


HI8T0B7  OF  TAB1FF8  1843-1869 


.roe, 

i))  •••■rcdi 

20. 4 

J, 5...free| 

.t.  30 30 24 

30 30 24 

gal.  60  ct8....100^....30 

per  cent.  20 20 15 

"        20 16 4 


..Juc©  or 
^.gtates,  or 
'ht  back  in 


Washburn,  of  Illinois,  wanted  lead  protected.    Uin ' 
favored  the  reduction  of  revenue  by  freeing  rar/ 
Mr.  Adaind,  of  Mississippi,  proposed  making  rai^ 
Messrs.  b'mith  and  Gamett,  of  Virginia,  favo' 
posed  a  reduction  of  twenty  per  oent.  on 
of  Ohio,  offered  a  substitute  for  the  bill, 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Comm' 
passed,  one  hundred  and  ten  to  eight; 
it  as  passed  by  '*  fraudulent  oombir 
of  hemp,  of  sugar,  iron,  and  the 

■ 

was  a  blow  at  the  wool-grower 

new  bill,  with  large  reductir 

Pennsylvania,  who  favored 

opposed  it,  beoanse  he  sal'' 

reductions  would  increa 

Vermont,  took  the  M 

said  **  the  wool-man* 

favored  larger  nd'  .^^^  ^^^^  ^^, 

abolished  altoget;;/;;';^!^  „^  a,^^. 

ished  by  addin'  '/J*'* 

•n  amendDMir  .r;,***  ••- "^^;,^(^'Z 

Mil   with    ^,4"*""'^'       ^      ' 
bill,  with  ^i,i     p^^i„„,  gt„„„^ 

SJ  "    -&'«  ^P*"""'* P"  **"'•  ^ 

y'    tft  in  a  crude  state,  used 

^^ii^S  or  tanning,  not  other- 

/f'^rMed  for 

.  *  all.  not  free,  anil  not  sub- 

>'^jp  any  other  rate  of  duty,  raw, 

^^.    do.  manufactured... 

.^les  manufactured  from  cop- 

^f,  or  of  which  copper  is  the 

0i»tcrial    of    chief    value,    not 

otherwise  specified 

Articles  worn  by  men,  women,  or 
child.-on,  of  whatever  materials 
composed,  made  up  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  hand,  not  otlierwiso 

provided  for 

Artificial  feathers... 

Au^urs 

Awls 

Axes 


1869. 


JL 


fn 

ft 

p«r  cent 

lb.  6 

per  c«ni 
II 

gal.  75  c.  to  I 
per  ce: 


free,  ...free,  ...free, 


20... 

...dU...... 

20... 

...20 

20... 

...20 

20... 

...20 

24 


15 
15 


"        30 30. 


.24 


per  CI 
(crude, 

per  c< 

14 
II 


II 


ou... 

...  Ov  ... 

•  .•«^s 

It 

25... 

...  «5U... 

...24 

II 

30... 

...oU... 

34 

II 

30... 

...  Ov... 

...24 

•i 

30... 

...  vv*... 

...24 

ii 

Bacon lb.  3  cts 20 15 

Baggage,  personal,  in  actual  use...  free,... free,.. .free, 

Bags,  bead,  made  in  part  by  hand,  per  cent.  25 30 24 

•*     grass •*        25 30 24 

««     gunny %^,  yd.  5  cts 20 15 


lb 


per  e 


TARirps  OF  1843-I8G2. 


lolallj  mentioned., 
hulled - 


"        30 30. 

....24 

(S«e  Woolens.) 

"      30 as. 

per  eont.  35 

freB,._...15. 

"         20 

free,. — 20. 

...  a 

'■         11) 

biiflU.aOati 20.. 

...IS 

buBh.  l!i  ots. 

lb.  aoU 20.. 

...15 

lb.  let. 

percent.  30 30. 

...24 

per  o«nt.  3ft 

25 30 24 


ir  wltalebone... 


arpvtl&g 

t  eoreH,    of    tha 
tedoalicoet,  sewed. 


25.. 

...30.. 

..24 

25.. 

...30.. 

..24 

2S.. 

-.30.. 

..24 

20.. 

...20.. 

..IS 

20.. 

..20.. 

..IS 

20.. 

...20.. 

..IB 

26.. 

..2S... 

..19 

2G.. 

..20.. 

..IS 

SO- 

...2S.. 

..24 

SO- 

...30.. 

..24 

SO.. 

...30.. 

..24 

30.. 

...2S.. 

...24 

els.. 

...20.. 

..16 

ots.. 

...30.. 

...24 

thu  In  bottUi.. 


lb.  2  c( 
..     g«l.  20  0 

..      R«l.  15  c 

..  ]>*r  cent.  15 20 15 


30 30... 


.24 


gal.  SO  «ta. 

par  oent.  20 
lb.»3.' 


lb.  IJ  ote. 
fSeBUktt.) 


lb.  1  ot 

gal.  30  ou 
gsl.  20  tin. 


30 30 24 


430  TARIFFS  OF  1842-1862. 

1842.         1846.   1867.  186L 

peret.   pcrct. 

of  its  fisheries,  upon  which  no 
drawback,  bounty,  or  allowance 

has  been  paid free,  ...free,  ...free,  free. 

Apparel,  wearing  and  other  per- 
sonal baggage  in  actual  use free,. ..free,  ...free,  free. 

Aqua  fortis : per  cent.  20 20. 4  per  cent.  10 

Argol free, 5...free,  lb.6etf. 

Arms,  fire per  cent.  30 30 24  pereent35 

"       side "        30 30 24  "      35 

Arrack gal.  60ct8....100 30    gal.  75  o.  to |1.W 

Arrow  root per  cent.  20 20 15  per  cent.  V 

Arsenic,  all **        20 16 4  "2D 

Articles  of  the  growth,  produce  or 
manufacture  of  the  U.  States,  or 
its  territories,  brought  back  in 
the  same  condition  as  when  ex- 
ported, and  on  which  no  draw- 
back was  allowed free,. ..free,  ...free,  frtc. 

Articles,  all,  composed  wholly  or 
chieflj  in  quantity,  of  gold,  sil- 
Ter,  pearl,  and  precious  stones, 

not  otherwise  specified per  cent.  20. 

Articles  not  in  a  crude  state,  used 
in  dyeing  or  tanning,  not  other- 
wise provided  for " 

Articles,  all,  not  free,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  any  other  rate  of  duty,  raw. 
Do.     do.  manufactured...         ** 

Articles  manufactured  from  cop- 
per, or  of  which  copper  is  the 
material    of    chief    value,    not 

otherwise  specified *«        30 30 24  "      35 

Articles  worn  by  men,  women,  or 
children,  of  whatever  materials 
composed,  made  up  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  hand,  not  otherwiso 

provided  for **         30 30 24 

Artificial  feathers •*         25 30 24 

Augurs ••        30 30 24 

Awls *<        30 30 24 

Axes *«        30 30 24 

Bacon lb.  3  cts 20 15 

Baggage,  personal,  in  actual  use...  free, ...fre«, ...free, 

Bags,  bead^  made  in  part  by  hand,  p«r  cent.  25 30....<mi24 

"     gnuia "       25. 90 24 

"     gannjr Bq.yd.5  cti......20....^U 


20.., 

1  .  .  .  O  V  ...  1 

...24 

per  cent  35 
(emde,  free.) 

20... 

...  ^V*.  .* 

..  4 

per  cent.  90 

20... 

20 

..15 

II      10 

20... 

...20 15 

"      » 

ti 

3S 

•1 

« 

u 

9& 

i< 

« 

u 

« 

\h.t 

t0 

9arM 

0^ 

M 

TABins  01  1843-1863. 


nted 

:  Slid  hemp 

p«t,  woolen 

Urd 

>b 

f  Tolo 

ledieinal 

U  kinds  of  cosmetic 

ool,  colored 

ool,  grajr 

oraleil,  orBilkAlidootton, 
rk  trees,  nnmaiiufactared 

lot  Epccinlly  mentioned.. 

ul  or  hailed 

p»lm-luir. 

;ra3a  or  whalebone 

jiillft 

1  other  not  specially  men- 

■e.  ii«™ 

aa  carpeting 

d«,    or    coTcra,    of    the 
if  printi'd  calicoes,  sewed, 

.ottlea 

^rwlac  than  in  bottles 

1,  manataetared 


percent.  40 30 24p.  et  30&lb.l8«. 


gal.  20 
gal.  15 


40. 

...25. 

...19 

25. 

._20. 

...IB 

30. 

...30. 

...24 

80. 

...25, 

...1» 

20. 

...30. 

...24 

30. 

...30. 

...24 

2fi. 

...30. 

...24 

25. 

...30. 

...24 

2S. 

...30. 

...24 

25. 

...30. 

...24 

30. 

...30. 

...24 

...30. 

...24 

30. 

...25. 

....19 

re«,.. 

...IB. 

...  4 

ree,.. 

...15.. 

free. 

reo, .. 

„.20. 

...  8 

eta.. 

...20.. 

...IB 

cts.. 

...20.. 

...15 

..  30. 

...30. 

..24 

25. 

...30. 

...21 

25.. 

...30.. 

...24 

25. 

...30. 

...24 

25.. 

...30. 

...24 

25. 

...30. 

...24 

25. 

...30. 

...24 

20. 

...20. 

...15 

20. 

...20. 

...15 

20. 

...20. 

...15 

25. 

...25. 

...19 

25. 

...20. 

...15 

30.. 

...25. 

...24 

30.. 

...30. 

...21 

30. 

...30. 

...24 

30. 

...30. 

...24 

30. 

...25. 

...24 

cts. 

...20. 

...IB 

cts. 

...30. 

...24 

ctn. 

...30. 

...24 

.15. 

...20. 

...15 

30. 

...30. 

...24 

30. 

...30. 

...24 

30. 

...30. 

...24 

30. 

....30. 

...24 

36. 

...30. 

...34 

<Bea  Woolens.) 


bush.  15  eta. 

lb.  let. 

per  cent.  36 


gftl.  BO  ets. 

per  cent.  20 

lb.  13. ' 


(Se 

Flax.) 

(See  Cotton. ) 

per 

ent.  3B 

lb 

IJ  Oti. 

fSe 

Mats.) 

lb.  I  ct 

«»! 

30  Ota 

«al 

20  ctn. 

I"! 

»nt.20 

432 


TABIFfS  OF  1842-1863. 


1842. 


.Bellows'  pipes 

Bells,  of  bell-metal,  fit  only  to  be 

re-manufactured 

Belts,  sword  leather 

Berries,  used  for  dyeing,  all  exolas- 

ively,  in  a  crude  state 

Berries,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Bichromate  of  potash 

Binding,  carpet,  if  worsted 

cotton 

woolen 

worsted 

silk 

leather 

linen 

quality 

Birds 

Bismuth 

*'        oxide  of 

Bitts,  carpenters' 

Bitumen 

Blacking 

Black,  lamp 

*'      lead  pots 

**      lead  powder 

Bladders 


•< 


1846.    1857. 
per  ot.    per  et. 

30 30 %i 


(( 
(< 

<( 
It 
it 
ti 


free, 6...free, 

per  cent.  35 30 24 

free, 5. ..free, 

per  cent.  20 20 15 

20 20 16 

30 25 19 

30 25 24 

30 30 24 

30 25 19 

80 25 19 

30 30 24 

30 20 15 

30 -25 19 

20 20...free, 

20 20...free, 

20 20 15 

30 30 24 

16 20 4 

20 20 15 

20 20 15 

20 30 24 

20 20 15 

20 20 16 


<< 
li 
(( 
i( 
<( 
(< 
i( 
It 
II 
II 
i< 
II 
i< 
<i 
II 
II 
II 
II 
(I 


IMI. 
per  MStft 

fre«. 
per  cent.  35 

free 

per  cent  10 

lb.3cti. 

per  ocuiSS 

"     85 

ti 


<c 
11 
li 
ti 


{75  c.  pc.  15)     _^ 
ov.75c."25}    20 15 


Blankets  of  n^ohnir  or  goats*  hair,  per  cent.  20 20 15 

Bleaching  powders lb.  1  ct 10 4 

Boards,  plaiiiHl per  cent.  30 20 15 

"       rou-rh "        20 20 15 

Bobbin,  cotton «*        30 25 24 

**      wire,  covered  with  cotton..         lb.  8  ots 30 24 

Bodkins,  all percent.  20 30 24 


Bolting-cloth« 

Bolts,  comporfition, 

Bone,  black 

*'      alphabets  ... 
ohesimon  .... 


It 


II 
II 
It 
<i 


20 25...free, 

80 30 24 

20 20...free, 

20 30 24 

20......80......24 


S» 
SS 

«) 
3S 
SS 
SS 

tm, 

frn. 

per  ceoty 

"      SS 

Ib.3ftf. 

per  cent  30 

«*      8$ 

ton,  110.00 
per  cent.  3P 
^Of  wool  not  orer 
28o.  p.  lb.,  Cc. 
p.  lb.,  p.  ct.  IS: 
OTer28iQiiio'* 
OTer  40c.,  fc 
p.  lb.,  p.  ct.  30; 

OTer  40c  p-  ^ 
12e.  p.  Itt  ?• 
et.25. 

per  cen*-^ 
100  Ibi.  30  cu. 

per  cen^^ 

ts 

in 
t 
ir 

.4. 


tt 


«i 


per 
per 


TABxm  OV  184^1862. 


488 


1849.         1846.   1867. 

per  et.   per  ot. 

Bono,  whale,  rosettei -...        "       20 30 24 

<*     tip  and  bones p.  ct.  5  &20 20 4 

**     whale,  other  mannfact'res  of  per  cent.  20 SO 24 

<«  <<      not  of  the  American 

fisheries 

"     manufactures  of 

Bonnets,  Leghorn 

"        all 

Bonnet  wire,  covered  with  silk lb.  12  cts. 

"        ««  "  "    cotton,       *«     Sets. 


II 
II 


12}. ...20 16 


20. 
35, 
35. 


30. 
.80. 
.30. 
.30. 
.30. 


"    20ots 20, 


.24 
.24 
.24 
.24 
.24 
.15 


.20. 


8 


II 


20 10. 


8 


8 


Books,  blank 

<*     periodicals,  and  other  works 
in  the  coarse  of  printing  and  re- 

pnblioation  in  the  U.  S lb.20&30o 

Books,  printed  magazines,  pamph- 
lets, periodicals,  and  illustrated 
newspapers,  bound  or  unbound, 

not  otherwise  provided  for per  cent.  8 10 

Books  of  engravings,  bound  or  un- 
bound   

Books  and  instruments,  profes- 
sional,  of  persons  arriving  in 

the  U.  8 

Books,  specially  imported  for  the 

use  of  schools,  etc 

BooU pair  $1.25 

"    laced,  silk,  or  satin,  for  chil- 
dren        "       25  0 

"    and  bootees,  of  leather **     $1.25 

"    rubber per  cent.  30 

Bootees,  for  women  or  men,  silk...       pair  75  c 

3oraz,  or  tinoal *'       25 

'<      refined 

Botanj,  specimens  of free,  ...free,  ...free, 

bottles,  apothecaries' $1.75a$2.25 30 24 

bottles,  black  glass 30 24 

'*       perfumery  and  fancy gross  $2.50 30 24 

"       containing  wine  or  other 

articles gross  $3.00 40 30 

mgies per  cent.  30 30 24 


free,  ...free,  ...free, 

free,. ..free,  ...free, 
...30 24 


30. 
.30. 
.30. 
.30. 
.25. 
.25. 


24 
24 
24 
24 
4 
19 


Soxes,  gold  or  silver 

musical 

Japanned  dressing 

cedar,    granadilla,    ebony, 

rose,  and  satin 

all  other  wood 

sand,  of  tin 

28 


(( 
i( 
11 

II 
II 


II 
II 
II 

II 
II 
II 


30 30 24 

30 20 15 

25 30 24 


30. 
30. 
30. 


.40. 
.30. 
.30. 


.30 
.24 
,24 


1862. 

per  cent.  35 
"  10 
"       35 


10 
35 
40 
40 
35 
85 
per  cent.  20 


II 
II 
i< 
<i 
II 
II 


<i 


20 


"        20 
«        20 

tree. 

free, 
per  cent.  35 


II 
II 


tt 


II 


36 
35 
36 
35 

lb.  5  cts. 

lb.  10  cts. 

free. 

per  cent.  30 

•*        30 

•«        35 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


50 
35 
35 
30 
.  40 


"  85 
"  85 
"        35 


i 


484 


TAurn  or  184a-18$8. 


<< 


It 


it 

(( 
(( 
<< 

It 


25. 
30. 
20. 
25. 
25. 
30. 


.30. 
.30. 
.30. 
.30. 
.30. 
.30. 


.24 

.24 
.24 
.24 
.24 
.24 
.24 


1842.  1840.    1867. 

per  et.    per  et. 
Boz6i|  shell,  not  otherwise  ena- 

merated per  oent.  25 30 24 

if  paper  only,  not  japanned        "        25 30.- ...24 

snaff,  paper **        25 30. 

fancy,  not  otherwise  speci- 
fied  

Brace  bitts 

Bracelets,  gold  or  set 

gilt 

hair 

Brackets 

Brads 

Braids,  cotton per  cent.  30 

*'      in    ornaments,   for   head- 

dresses  

hair,  not  made  up  for  head- 
dresses   

hair,   made   np   for  head- 
dresses   

straw,  for  making  bonnets 

or  hats **        30 .30 24 

Brandy gal.  $1.00....  10l» 30  gaL 

Brass,  mannfactures  of,  not  other- 
wise enumerated per  cent.  30 30 


186L 


por  otBtSS 
"  3S 
"      S5 


(I 
i< 
(I 


tt 


It 


tt 


tt 


lb.  5  ots 30 24 

.25 24 

..24 

..24 

..24 


lL3dl. 
per  out. 


tt 


<( 


II 


30. 
30. 
25. 
30, 


.30. 
.30. 
.30. 

.30. 


u 


II 


11 


II 


as 


II 
II 
II 
i< 


i( 


...24 

30 30 24 

free, 5. ..free, 

free, 5. ..free. 


free. 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


in  plates  or  sheets 

in  bars 

in  pigs 

old,  only  fit  to  be  remann- 

factared 

wire per  cent.  25 

rolled **        30 

battery lb.  12J  ots 

studs per  cent.  30 

screws lb.  30  cts 

Braxiers'  rods,  of  3-16  to  10-16  of 

an  inch  diameter lb.  2}  cts 

Bricks per  cent.  25 

Bridles 

Brimstone,  crude 

'*  rolled 

Bristles 

Bristol  stones 

"      boards lb.  12J  cts 30 

perforated lb.  12}  ots 30 


$1.5Oto|L10 
per  oenitt 

IS 
IS 


I. 


5...  free, 
30 24 


II 


II 


..24 
..24 
..24 
..24 

..24 
..15 
..24 
..  4 

25 20 15 

lb.  1  ct 5 4 

per  cent.  20 10 4 

..24 
..24 


(I 


II 


II 


30. 

30. 

, 30. 

30. 

30. 

, 20. 

30 30. 

20 15. 


ii 

i< 
It 
Ii 
II 
I 
II 


It 

41 


per  toD 


15 

35 
35 
35 
35 


V 


Britannia  ware per  oent.  30......30. 

Bronse  casts *'        30 30. 

•*      all  mannfaotnres  of "        30......S0. 


..24 
.24 


ti 

« 

•I 

11 

II 


TABiif»  or  184i-186i. 


BroBie  metal  in  leaf 

**      I>owder 

"      pale,  yellow,  white,    and 
red 

**      liquid,  gold,  or  bronae  color 

Brooms,  all  kinds , , 

Brnsbes  of  all  kinds 

Backram 

Bngles,  glass,  if  cut 

**      glass,  if  not  ont 

Bnilding-stones 

Ballets 

Bnllmslies 

Bnllion ^ 

Banting 

Bnrgnndj  pitch 

Bnrlaps 

Burr  stones,  nnbonnd 

'*  bound  up 

Busts,  lead 

Butter 

Button  moulds,  of  whatever  ma- 
terial   

Buttons,  metal,  all  kinds  of 

**        all  other 

"        with  links 

Cabinet  wares 

Cables,  tarred 

'<       manilla.  untarred 

**       iron  or  chain,  or  parts  of.. 
Calomel,  and  all  other  mercurial 

preparations 

Camel's  hair 

**  pencils,  in  quill 

«*  "        other 

Cameos 

**      set 

Camomile  flowers 

Camphor,  refined 

'^  crude 

Canarj  seed 

Candles,  tallow 

**        wax  or  sperm 

*'        other 

Candlesticks,  alabaster 

*<  glass-out 


1848.         1846.    1867.  1861. 

per  ot.   per  et. 

per  cent.  30 20 16  per  oeiA,  10 

"   20 20 IS  "   20 

"  .  80 20 U  "   90 

**        20 20 U  «'   10 

80 30 24  "   8ft 

•*   30 30 24  "   8S 

««   25 20 16  "   80 

"   26 40 30  ««   86 

"   26 30 24  "   80 

**   10 10 8  "28 

lb.  4cts 20 16  "   86 

per  cent.  20 20 16  "   10 

free,  ...free,  ..•free,  free* 

per  cent.  30 25 19  per  cent.  86 

"        20 25 19  "        80 

*<        25 20 16  (See  Linens.) 

free, 10...free,  firee. 

per  cent.  20 10 16  per  oenl.  20 

lb.  4ct8 30 24  <*        86 

lb.  6  cts 20 16  lb.  4  ots. 

per  cent.  25 25.....«19  per  cent.  80 

**        30 25 19  "        30 

**        25 26 19  "        30 

*'        25 25 19  "        30 

**        30 30 24  "        35 

lb.  5  cts 25 19  lb.  2}  cts. 

lb.  ^  cts 26 19  lb.  2^  cts. 

lb.  2^  ots 30 24  lb.  2  cts. 

per  cent.  26 26 19  per  oent.  30 

10 10 8  (See  Wool.) 

**        20 30 24  per  oent.  35 

**        20 30 24  "        35 

•*          7 10 4  "6 

**          7 30 24  "        25 

"        20 20 16  *«        20 

lb.  20  cts 40 30  lb.  40  ots. 

lb.  5  cts 25 a  lb.  30  oM. 

percent.  20... free, 16  bush.  $1  00 

lb.  4  cts 20 16  lb.  2(  ots. 

lb.  8  cts 20 16  lb.  8  ots. 

lb.  8  cts 20 16     lb.  2}  and  6  ots. 

▼arious, 40 80  per  oent.  86 

lb.  45  ctB 40 80  "       86 


oe 


Tjkuxm  or  184S^18<^ 


YArioas, 40. 


II 


GandleitiokBi  spa - 

«  all  other 

Candji  sagar lb.  6  cts 

Canes,  walking,  finished  or  not....  ^r  cent.  30 

Cannon,  brass  or  Iron **        30 

Canvas,  for  floor-cloth  or  wearing- 
apparel,  linen "        25 

Caontohoac  gums free, 

Cap  wire,  covered  with  silk lb.  12  cts 


1848.         1846.    1867. 

peret.   peret. 

..SO 
..24 
..24 
..24 
..24 


.30. 
.30. 
.30. 
.30. 

.20. 
.10. 
.30. 


.15 
,  4 

.24 


"        35 

lb.  6  and  10  cti. 

per  cent.  35 

a  35 

(See  Flax.) 
I>er  cent.  10 
as  wire,  h  5  ota. 


ti 


it 


cotton  thread        lb.  8  cts 30 24  (   p.  lb.  addition'l 

Caps  of  chip,  lace,  leather,  cotton,  t  (chip,)  p.  ot.  40 

silk,  linen,  etc p.  ct.  30a 50 30 24((cottoii9)p.oi.36 

Caps,  gloves,  leggins,  mitts,  socks, 
atockings,  wove-shirts  and  draw- 
ers, and  all  similar  articles  made 
in  f^«mes,  and  worn  bj  men, 
women,  or  children,  and  not 
otherwise  provided  for •.  per  cent.  30.20&30.15&24 


c« 


Caps,  lace,  sewed  or  not p.  ct.  20a 40. 

Capsnles per  cent.  20. 

30. 

20. 

20. 

20. 

20. 


II 


ti 


11 


ic 


II 


II 


II 


Carbines  or  carabines 

« 

Carbonate  of  magnesia. 

sal,  or  brinal  of  soda.... 

of  ammonia 

of  iron ; 

Carboys each  30  cts. 

Carbuncles per  cent.  10. 

Card  cases,  of  whatever  material 

composed ''        80. 

Cards,  playing pack  25  cts. 

Carmine,  water  color. per  cent.  20. 

"        a  liquid  dye •*        20. 

Carpets,  Aubusson,  Wilton,  Sax- 
ony, Axminster,  Toumay  or 
tapestry    velvet,   Brussels    Jao- 

quard,  and  medallion sq.yd.  65  cts. 

Carpets,  Brussels  and  Brussels  ta- 
pestry      yd.  55  cts., 

Cirpets,  treble  ingrain,  Venetian,  sq.  yd.  30  cts.. 

hemp per  cent.  30. 

jute "        30.. 


.30.. 
.30.. 
.30.. 
.30.. 
.20.. 
.20.. 
.20.. 
.30.. 
.10.. 


.24 
.24 
.24 
.24 
.  8 
.  8 
.15 
.24 
.  4 


per  eent.  SS 

"       3S 
ii       40 

"        36 

lb.6ois. 

lb.  ^et. 

per  oent.  96 

20 

80 

6 


•I 


II 


II 


,30. 
.30. 
.30, 


.24 
.24 
.24 
.15 


•I 


35 


.30. 


pk.  15  and  25  eta. 

per  cent.  35 

**        20 

I  Under  $1.25  p.  t. 
yd.  45  c.  p.  yd ; 
over,  65  o.  p.  t« 
yd. 


<( 


t( 


.30. 
.30. 
.20. 
.20. 


.24 
.24 
.15 
.19 


p.  sq.  yd.  28  cts. 


II 


II 


«( 


druggets  and  bookings....  sq.yd.  14  cts 25 19 


II 


11 


IC 


II 


II 


all  other 

matting 

binding 

Carriages  of  all  descriptions,  and 
parts  thereof ..••. 


II 


II 


i< 


II 


30. 
25. 
30. 

30. 


.30. 
.25. 
.25. 


.24 
.19 
.19 


.  vV...  m»»dnk 


6  ota. 

20  eta. 

20  ota. 

20ots. 

▼arioua. 

per  cent.  30 
•c       35 


TMMJwn  0r  184^1868. 


4aY 


per  cent.  dO 


if 


it 


It 


II 


(I 


II 


Carriage  apringi... 

Carrem 

Caahmere,  bordera  of  wool  • 

of  Thibet 

cloth 

gown    pattemB,     wool 

being  a  component  material 

Caahmere  gowns,  made 

"         ahawlB,  Thibet 

**  «        wool    being    a 

component  part 

Gaaka,  empty 

Cassia,  Chinese,  Calcntta  and  Su- 
matra  

Cassia,  bnds per  cent.  20 

Cassimere,  woolen "        40 

"         cotton,   wool    being    a 

component  part,  chief  Talne "       40 

Castings,  iron,  even  if  with 
wronght-iron  rings,  hoops,  han- 
dles, etc lb.  Ikli  ots 

Castor  beans per  cent.  20 


1842.         1646.    1867.  186S. 
per  ot.   per  et. 

...30 24  per  oeni,  85 

30 30 24  "        85 

40 30 241b.l8cts.&p.et«80 

20 25 19  per  cent.  85 

40 30 24  (See  Wool.; 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


40 80 241b.l8cts.&p.et.80 

40 80 24        "  •« 

40 30 24  per  cent.  85 


40. 
80. 


lb.  5  cts. 


.30. 
.30. 

.40. 
.20. 
.30. 


.24ib.l8ct8.&p.ct.85 
per  cent.  85 


.24 

.  4 
.  4 
.24 


.30 24 


.30 24 

.20...  free. 


II 


oil 


gal.  40  ots 20 15 


.30. 
.30. 
.30. 
.30. 


Castors,  brass,  iron  or  wood per  cent.  30.. 

"        or  cruets,  silver **        30.. 

"  *•       plated "        30.. 

•*  "       wood ««        30.. 

Castor  glasses,  not  in  the  frames 

or  cmets,  cnt gross  $2.50 40 

Castor  glasses,  not  in  the  frames 

or  cmets,  not  cat **     $4*00.. 

Catgut per  cent.  15.. 


.24 
.24 
.24 
.24 

.30 


Catsup 

Caustic 

Cement,  Roman. 
Chafing  dishes... 


(I 


II 


II 


it 


30. 
20. 
20. 
30. 


30. 
20. 
30. 
30. 
20. 
30. 


.24 
..15 
..24 
..24 
.15 
..24 


Cniains,  all lb.2i&4ots. 


,30. 


.24 


Chairs,  sitting....* per  cent.  30. 

Cinialk,  red "        20. 

red,  penciU ''        25. 


II 


.30, 
.20. 
.30. 


.24 
.  4 
.24 


lb.  15  ets. 

lb.  20  ots. 

(See  Wool.) 

(See  Wool.) 


per  cent.  35 

bush.  80  ets. 

gal.  50  cts. 

per  cent.  35 

35 

35 

35 


<( 


11 


li 


It 


li 


tt 


it 


tt 


II 


"        35 

80 
30 
40 
20 
20 

35 

^Ghain  eablei,  lb.  Se.; 
chain  curbs,  gilt,  p. 
et.  35  ;  chains,  ^la. 
or  orer  in  diam.  lb. 
l^ctt.;  under  Kin. 
k  not  under  )4,  2V 
cts. ;  under  )£in.m 
not  under  If  o.9  wirt, 
8  cts.;  under  No.  9, 
SOp.  et.;  coated  wltli 
sine,  ete.,  2^  «.  per 
lb. ;  of  other  metal 
than  iron,  S5  p.  et 

per  cent.  35 
"  10 
"        80 


urnnor  l$a^889. 


dutk,  FTMMb .^^ 

"      »hl» 

dunbnj  (4ni«,  cotton,  u 

"         If  WM>1  la  a  ooaponetit 

"         of  allk  oaly..^ 


gl<- 

".  out 

ChMka,  coUoa.. 
•'        priuoeaa 

,  wool 

"       linen ... 



OiemlaBl  preparBtiona,  not  othar' 

li<8e  eDODieMted.^ 

CtMnilU,  «orda   or  trimnlng    of, 

ClietameQ,   bono,   iroxf,    rle«    or 

Qtioorj'  root 


IMl.         ISM.    I8S7.  ISOft 

PM  «*nt.  ao»..„aa 4  par  «Mt.  W 

ttea,^....  S torn,  KM. 

par  Mnt.  80 26 24  (ai  Mttan.) 

■'       40...„.3O U  <S««  8ttk.) 

lb.  18.00 3e......l»  por  oMit.  « 

por  eent.  30.       30 24  "        K 

lb.45ct8 40 30  "        » 

free,        10.,  .free.  "        90 

pereent.  20 10„..„  8  "        90 

40 25 24  (M  Mttan.) 

40 30 24  (8o«  WmL) 

"        40 26.„    lSll>.a«ta.llp.at.W 

"        29 20 15  aa  Uana. 

lb.  »  Ota 30 24  lb.  4«U. 

per  eeot.  20 30„ — 24  per  eaat.  90 

"        80 30„_.24  "       m 


Cblp  hats  or  bouneta 

ChfBela,  ell 

Chloride  of  lime 

Chocolate 

Chromate  of  potub ». 

lead 

Cbromlo,  ji^lli>w.  

aold 

ChronometerB  and  pvtB .... 

CluoUona,  PuraTian 

CiniiabBr 

CintiainoQ.  ....h 

Citron,  JD  ita  nataral  elate 

"       preserved 

CUapa,  all 

Claj,  groQQd  or  preparer). ., 

"     nnwronght 
Clajed  sngar,  wUila 
Cleaka,  at  wool 
Clock! 
Cloth,  India  rubber^ 


"        30...„.30 24 

free, ...  free, ...  free, 

„  per  sent.  20 20......1G 

"        80 30 24J 

"        20 20_...,1S 

"       3B 30 24 

"         80 30 24 

lb.  1  ot 10 4 

lb.  4  Ota 20 IS 

..  per  eant.  20 20......1S 

lb.  4ot 20 IS 

..  per  oent.  20 20 15 

"        20 ao 15 

"        20......10 8 

free, IG_.free, 

20 25 IB 

..       lb.  25  cU 30 4 

free, 20 8 

..  per  oent.  2E 40 30 

"        30._...30 24 

"        20 20 15 

free, 6 4 

lb.4BtH 30 24 

..  per  oent.  60 30 24  ' 

"         26 30 24 

"       30 30. 94 


lb.S«to. 

IbLlola. 

pM    eent,    W  ; 

oniftaented,  40. 

pet  eant.  90 


100  Ite.  Watt, 
lb.  Tate, 
lb.  Seta. 


lb.  3B  eta. 
per  oent.  14 


ton,  •5.00 

lb.  4>l>. 
(See  Wool.) 


MAfi  at  isitasei.  ^  ^ 


1842.         1846.   1867.  1862. 

per  et.    per  et. 

doth,  woolen.. ...^ per  cent.  40......30 24  (See  Wool.) 

«      oil,  60  ctB  or  less yd.  35  ots 30 24  per  oent.  SO 

««        "  over  60  ots '•    36  ots 30 24  "        85 

'*      hemp per  cent.  20 20 15  **        25 

Gloihiag,  ready-made *<        60 30 24  «'        85 

"        of  wool "        60 30 24  lb.  18  o.  &  p.  c.  30 

Cloves lb.  8  ots 40 4  lb.  15  ots. 

Goaohes,  or  parts  thereof per  cent.  80 30 24  per  oent.  35 

€k>aohfamitare  of  all  descriptions,        *'        30 30 24  *'        85 

Goal,  bitominoas ton,  $1.76 30 24  ton $1.10  (28 has.) 

"    other •*    $1.76 30 24    "Wets. 

Coal-hods per  cent.  30 30 24  per  cent.  35 

Coatings,  mohair  orgeats' hair....        *<        20 25 19  '<        35 

Cobalt **        20 20 15  «*        20 

Coohineal free, 10 4  free. 

Cooks    percent.  30 30 24  per  eent.  85 

Coooa - ~  lb.  1  ot......lO 4  lb.  8  ott. 

<<    shells ^ per  cent.  20..^.. 10 4  lb.  2'oti. 

Cocoa-nuts,  West  Indies...... .free, 20 4  free* 

Codfish,  dry cwt.  $1.00 20 15  lb.  ^  ct. 

Coffee,  when  imported  in  Ameri- 
oan  vessels  from  the  place  of  its 
growth  free, .«. free,  ...free,  lb.  5  cts. 

Coffee,  the  growth  or  production 
of  the  possessions  of  the  Nether- 
lands, imported  from  the  Nether- 
lands   free,  ...free,  ...free. 

Coffee,  all  other per  cent.  20 20.. 

Coffee-mills "        30 30... 

Coins,  cabinets  of free, ...free,. ..free. 

Coke  bash.  5  cts 30... 

Cold  cream per  cent.  26 30... 

Cologne  water "        26 80... 

Colors,  water *«        25 30... 

Combs «*        25 30... 

Comforters,  made  of  wool **        40 30... 

Comfits,  preserved  in  sugar,  bran- 
ny, or  molasses ^ *'        26 40... 

Commode  handles *'        30 30... 

"         knobs «*        30 30... 

Compasses •*        30 30... 

Composition  of  glass  or  paste,  set,         "        20 80... 

**  «»  "  not  set,         **        10 10... 

Coney  wool «*        26 10... 

Confectionary,  all,  not  otherwise 
provided  for **        26 30... 

Copperas ..««^..«ita        lb.  2  et« 20... 


BO, 

lb.  5  cts. 

.16 

lb.  5  ets. 

24 

per  cent.  35 

ee. 

free. 

24 

per  cent.  80 

24 

60 

24 

60 

24 

**   36 

24 

«'   35 

24 

(See  Wool.) 

30 

85 

24 

85 

24 

35 

24 

«'   85 

24 

•*   35 

8 

"    10 

8 

24 

lb.  10  cts. 

15 

lb.  i  ct. 

*M 


TAxan  (at  1842-186SL 


Copper  bottoms 

Copper,  braziers' 

Copper  plates  and  sheets,  other... 
Copper,  for  the  use  of  the  mint... 

*'       in  pigs,  bars 

**       old,  lit  onlj  to  be  re-man- 

nfaotnred 

"       mannfaotures  of,  not  oth- 
erwise specified 

"       ore 

*'       rods,  bolts,  spikes  &  nails, 

Copper,  sheathing  for  ships,  when 

14  inches  wide   and  48  inches 

long,  and  weighing  from  14  to 

34  ozs.  per  square  foot 

Copper,  sulphate  of 

Coral 

'*    cut  or  manufactured 

Cordage,  tarred 

"        untarred 

"        manilla 

Cordials,  all  kinds 

Cork,  manufactures  of 

Corks 

Cork-tree,  bark  of,  unmanufactured 

Com,  Indian,  or  maize 

**     meal...' 

C<)rset8 

Cosmetics 

Cotton 

Cotton,unbleach*d,100  thr*ds  sq.in. 

or  less,  and  over  5  oz.  p.  j/L, 

100@140  thr'ds,  not  5  oz. 

140@200  thr'ds,         ** 

over  200  thr'ds,  " 

<<      bleached,  100  thr*ds  sq.  in. 

or  less,  and  over  5  oz 

100@140  thr'ds,  not  5  oz. 
140@200  thr'ds,         ** 
over  200  thr'ds,         " 
**      colored,  100  thr'ds  sq.  inch 

or  less,  and  over  5  oz 

100@140  thr'ds,  not  5  oz. 
140@200  thr'ds,         «* 
over  200  thr'ds,         «« 
"      other  plain  woven,  costing 
over  16  cts.  sq.  jd 


1842. 

1846. 

1867. 

1863. 

peret. 

peret. 

per  cent.  80. 

20., 

.....16 

per  oent.  90 

"        30.. 

....20.. 

....  ±0 

"        30 

lb.  2  cts.. 

I....  Ov  «• 

....24 

free,  ...free,  ...free, 

free. 

free,.. 

....    0..I 

.free, 

IK  2  ots. 

free, .. 

)....  o...iree. 

lb.  1}  Ota. 

per  cent.  30.. 

>.  ...Ov.. 

....24 

per  cent.  35 

free,  ...free,  ...free, 

I>er  cent.  5 

lb.  4  cts.. 

20.. 

....15 

"        30 

free,  ...free,  ...free. 

lb.  2  eis. 

lb 

.  2  cts.. 

....ZO.. 

....15 

per  oent.  20 

per  cent.  20.. 

i....^M/.. 

>*...  xO 

free. 

n 

20., 

>*...  Ov.a 

....24 

per  cent.  30 

lb. 

.  5  cts.. 

....25.. 

....  X«/ 

lb.  2]etfl. 

lb. 

4}  cts., 

t....^5.. 

I....  x\j 

lb.  3  J  etf. 

lb. 

4jf  cts.. 

25.. 

1....  Lff 

lb.  2i  Ota. 

gal. 

60  cts...  100. 

30 

gal.  75  eta. 

per  cent.  25.. 

....  t)U.. 

....24 

per  cent.  35 

IC 

30.. 

....  O  V  .  . 

....24 

"        50 

free,.. 

....  X0.. 

....      TB 

"       30 

bush. 

10  cts.. 

>....  ^U.a 

>.*..1D 

bush.  10  eta. 

.* 

....  AnJ  mt 

....  LO 

per  cent.  10 

per  cent.  50.. 

.  ...  Ov.. 

...24 

II        35 

K 

25.. 

....  uU.. 

....24 

50 

lb, 

>  3  cts. ..free,.. 

.free. 

lb.  let. 

per  cent.  30 25.. 

....24 

sq.  yd.  IJ  eta. 

{( 

30.. 

.  .  .  .  ^0  .  . 

....  ^n 

"      2Jcta. 

<< 

30.. 

....i^O.. 

....24 

"      3}  eta. 

(1 

30.. 

....^0  *. 

....24 

5  eta. 

(< 

30 25 24 

"      Ifeta. 

i< 

30.. 

....  ^0  ■• 

....24 

3  cts. 

i( 

30.. 

•  ...Zd.. 

....24 

"      4Jeta. 

II 

30.. 

....  ZO.. 

....24 

'<      5}  ots. 

II 

30.. 

....25s. 

•  •  •  •  mTS  o  •  ^f  1 

.  2|  0.  &  p.et.  10 

II 

30.. 

.  ...zo .. 

....24  " 

3J  c,      "      10 

II 

30.. 

'^5 

....24  ** 

4  Jo.      «'      10 

II 

30.., 

•  «*.  mO  ..  1 

....24  ** 

5  Jo.      «      10 

II 

30.. 

*...«0..i 

....24 

««        30 

TABtm  ot  184».186S. 


Ml 


C( 


<( 


(< 


<l 


<< 


Cotton,  all  manafaoturei  of,  not 

othorwise  enamer&ted 

Cotton  bagging,  10  cts.  lb.  or  Iobb, 

"  "        OTor  10  cts.  lb 

"      braces,  or  suspenderB 

'*      caps,  gloves,  leggins,  mitts, 
socks,    stockings,    woye-shirts, 

and  drawers 

Cotton  embroidery,  or  floss 

bosierj,  nnbleacbed 

lace,  including  bobbinet ... 
laces,     insertings,      trim- 
mings and  braids 

spool  and  otber  thread 

twist,  yam,  and  thread,  all 
other  on  spools  or  otherwise 

Counters 

Court-plaster 

Cranks,  mill,  of  wrought  iron 

Crapes,  silk 

Crash,  30  cts.  or  less 

««     oyer  30  cts 

Cravats 

Crayons 

Crayon  pencils 

Cream  of  tartar 

Crockery.... 

Crucibles,  all 

Cubebs 

Cudbear 

Cupboard  turns 

Currants 

Certain  rings 

Cutch 

Cutlasses 

Cutlery,  all  kinds 


1849.         1846.   1857. 

peret.   peret. 

per  cent.  S0......25 24 

sq.  yd.  4  cts 25 15 

**      4  cts 25 15 

per  cent.  30 30 24 


<i 
II 
i< 
•I 

(C 

<l 

l( 


30 20.15&24 

25 25 24 

30 20 15 

20 25 24 


30, 
30. 


,25. 
.25. 


30 25. 

20 30. 

30 30. 

lb.  4  cts 30. 


(I 


<i 


.24 
.24 

.24 
.24 
.24 
,24 


1862. 

per  cent.  35 

lb.  2;}  oti. 

lb.  3  cts. 

per  cent.  35 


ii 
«i 
i< 
<< 

K 

«i 


85 
86 
36 
26 

26 
40 


lb.  $2.50 25 19 

per  cent.  25 20 15 

"        25 20 15 

«*        50 30 24  per 

*•        25 30 24 

"        25 30 24 

free, 20 4 

per  cent.  30 30 24 

p.ct.20&30 30 24 

«*        20 20 15 

"        10 10 4 

**        30 30 24 

lb.  3  cts 40 8 

per  cent.  30 30 24 

**        10 10...free, 

"        30 30 24 

«*        30 30 24 


"       40 

«*        36 

"        86 

lb.  1{  cts. 

per  cent.  40 

"        86 

««      .35 

cent.  35  &  40 

"        30 

**        30 

lb.  10  cts. 

per  cent.  Zf 

«i        80 

lb.  10  cts. 

per  cent.  10 

"        35 

lb.  5  cts. 

per  cent.  35 

«*        10 

"        85 

"        85 


Baggers  and  dirks *'        30 30 24 

Dates lb.  1  ct 40 8 

-^Decanters,  cut lb.  25  to  45  c 40 30 

"  plain lb.  14  cts 30 24 

^)elaine8,  gray per  cent.  40 30 24 


if 


"        colored 


ti 


40 30. 


^^mijohns ea.  15  to  50c 30. 

^^ntifrioe "        20 30. 


,24 

.24 
.24 


35 

lb.  2  cts. 

per  cent.  35 

"        30 

"        30 

p.  0. 30  &  s.  y.  2o. 

Tal.  above  40c. 

pers.  y.  35p.ct. 

per  cent.  36 

•'        50 
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Diamonds 

"        set 

*'        glaziers, 
IHaper,  linex) 


i< 


<( 


Diapers,  cotton 

Dice,  ivory  or  bone 

Dimities  and  dimity  mnslin 

Distilled  vinegar,  medicinal 

Dolls,  of  every  description 

Down,  all  kinds 

Drawer-knobs  of  any  material 

**  **      entirely  of  cut-glass 

"  *•  "  plain  do. 

Drawers,      Guernsey,      wool      or 

worsted 

Drawers,  knit,  without  needle- 
work   

Drawers,  silk,  wove 

**        cotton,  wove 

Drawing-knives 

.«        pencils 

Drawings 

Drillings,  linen 

**        if  cotton  be  a  component 
material,  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions respecting  cotton  cloths... 
Drags,  dyeing,  not  otherwise  ena- 

"  merated 

'*      dyeing    or  tanning,    in    a 

crude  state 

"      medicinal,    not    otherwise 
enumerated,  in  a  crude  state,... 

Dutch  metal,  in  leaf 

Dyeing  articles,  crude 

Dyeing  drugs,  and  materials  for 
composing  dyes,  crude,  not  oth- 
erwise enumerated 


1842 

• 

1846. 

perct. 

1867. 
perct. 

1861. 

<i 

7}, 

1...  XU..a 

...  4 

"        1 

(i 

^' 

.  ...<l#w..< 

....24 

.4         B 

<< 

25.. 

....  JLV.ai 

....12 

"      » 

<< 

25.. 

a  ...^U.. 

..••10 

(SeeLlMM.) 

tc 

25.. 

....  ^V..a 

•  ...15 

II 

<( 

30.. 

....  ^V.ai 

....24 

(See  Cottoi.) 

II 

20.. 

...adv.. I 

....24 

per  etatif 

i< 

30.. 

....25.. 

....24 

(SeeCotloiL) 

gal.  8  ota.. 

....0(.*..< 

....24 

per  oiaL# 

per  cent, 

.30.. 

....  Ov*. 

....24 

••      » 

II 

25.. 

....«9.. 

•  •••   J   V 

«      M 

II 

30.. 

.  ...oU>« 

..••24 

"      U 

lb.  45  cts.. 

....  4U..> 

,...30 

"      II 

per  cent 

.26.. 

»m»*0\l  »• 

....24 

"      39 

II 

II 
II 
•I 
II 
(I 
II 
II 


30 30. 


.24 


30 30 24 

40 30 24 

30 20.15&24 

30 30 24 

25 30 24 

20 20 8 

25 20 15 


II 


20 20...free, 


Earth,  in  oil lb.  1(  cts. 


30 21 


II 


brown,  red,  blue,  yellow, 

dry,  as  ochre lb.  1  ct. 

Earthenware per  cent.  30. 

Ebony,  manufactures  of,  or  of  which 

it  is  the  material  of  chief  value,  *'  SO. 
BUsUo  garters <<        SO. 


.30, 
.30. 


(See  Wool) 


II 


II 


«  31 
groei,  ll.OOi 
per  eeatJI 


"        30... 

...25 19 

«<      31 

"        20... 

...20 4 

«*     31 

free,... 

...20...  free. 

ttH, 

cent.  20... 

-.20 15 

per 

eeatll 

**        25... 

...20 15 

<(     11 

«•        20... 

...20...free, 

ttH, 

im^ 


100  iiii'  U 


15        100  Ibfc  Witt. 
24  per  cent*** 


.40 SO 


31 
H 


18*&         ISie.   1807. 

Xmbroldaries,  sQ  1b  goll  or  •Urcr, 
Aim,  «r  Lalf  Ana,  or  othai  m*Ul|  p«r  oest.  30 80...._M 


imimridaij,  if  done  b;  hrnnd.^. 


30 30 2A 


oloth,  cotton  p 

Xmetio,  tartar,  niecUctnal 
SngrBTJDtjs,  books  of,  liODiid  or  not. 


mil... 
gold... 


.  p.et.25&30.2fi&30 M 


lb.  IB  ell. 

pM  ««llt.SO 


,..«.  per  o«nt.  80 20 IB 


BtoUnga  or  tngr»,rlaga... 
Stli«r» - 

btraot  of  IwUndotino 

"  CampBa«Ii7  wood 

"  eolooiriitli 

"         olRtarltin  

"         gentlaii 

"         Iirotolamiia 

"         indigo 

"  logwood 

"  maddar « 

"  nnx  romloa 

*'         opiam , 

"  rbBtatita 

"  ihnbub 

"  •tramoiilam _..„ 

Ictrmoti  ud  deooctlon*  of   d^o- 

wooda,  not  otb«nrl«a  provldod 

for 

XxtrMU,  tiX  othor 


..  per  oent.  20 20... 


lb.  1  eL 

from  SB  0.  per  lb. 

to  (2  per  01.  end 

other*  BO  p.  et. 

per  oent.  SO 


Xui,all 

Vutenings,    shuttor  or  other,   of 
topper,  iron,  atflel,  brul,  gilt, 

jilateil  or  JspeiiDsd 

Vetthere,  ornaineiitBl     _ 

"        forheds  ~ 

"        Tvltnrei',  for  dnstan.... 

Wddle.- 

''fvs,  bone,  Ivorj,  or  wood. .> 

««.. 
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1842.         1846.   1857.  1861. 
per  et.   per  et. 

Figures,  alabaster per  cent.  30 40 30  .per  eeat  H 

"        other "        30 30 24  "      II 

Filberts lb.  1  ot 30 %i  IKSdi. 

Files per  cent.  30 30 24  p.  ct.  35  &  lb.  S  c 

Filtering-stones **        20 30 24  per  eeiit9 

*<             nnmanafactured...        *<        20 20 IS  "      M 

Fire-craokers **        20 30 24  bos,  tOcte. 

*<    irons  or  screens *'        30 30 24  perceatSS 

Fish,  in  oil "        20 40 30  "      SO 

«    mackerel 20 15  bbL  ILOO 

«'            "       pickled bbl.  ^1.60 20 15  " 

"    salmon,  pickled "$2.00 20 15  "  $k» 

other          "        inbbls •*  $1.00 20 15  "  |1J$ 

glue,  called  isinglass per  cent.  20 20 15  per  cent  30 


It 
it 


u 


"    hooks **        30 30 24 

"    sauce **        30 30 24  "      SI 

"    skins,  raw **        20 20 15  "      SI 

"    skin  cases "        20 30 24  *•      9 

Fisheries  of  the  U.  States  and  their 

territories,  all  products  of free,  ...firee,...  free,  fret* 

Fishing-nets lb.  7  cts 20 15  per  cent.  31 

Fishing-lines,  silk lb.  6  cts 30 24  "      # 

Flageolets,  wood,  bone,  or  ivory...  per  cent.  30 20 15  per  ceBtSI 

Flannels,  except  cotton s.t.14c.&40 25 19{    \«1     *         . 

•^  \  at  80  c  p.  fq.To. 

Flasks,  or  bottles,  that  come  in 
gin  cases gross  $3.00 30 24  per  ceot  81 

Flasks,  powder,  brass,  copper,  ja- 
panned or  horn per  cent.  30 30 24  **      39 

Flat-irons lb.  2J  cts 30 24  lb.ljftfc 

Flats,  for  making  hats  or  bonnets,  per  cent.  35 30 24  '*      39 

Flax,  unmanufactured ton  $20 15. ..free,  tonll^ 

'*  all  manufactures  of,  or  of 
which  flax  is  a  component  part, 
not  otherwise  specified per  cent.  25 20 15  per  eent  30  to  3$ 

Flax  seed *•  5 20... 

Flies,  Spanish,  or  cantharides free, 20... 

Flints free, 5... 

Flints,  ground free, 20... 

Floss  silk,  and  other  similar  silks 

purified  from  the  gum per  cent.  25 25.. 

Flour  of  wheat 1121b8.70c 20... 

"        other  grain per  cent.  20 20.., 

Flour,  sulphur free, 20... 

Flowers,  artificial per  cent.  25 30... 

Flowers,  all,  not  otherwise  pro- 
Tided  for ^ ««       20......20.., 


15 

basil.  Iffctf. 

15 

IKWrti. 

4 

per  feat  10 

4 

i.      10 

.19 

If     30 

15 

•<     SO 

.15 

u     SI 

15 

«     SI 

24 

piffli** 

15 

II     10 

bone.....  par  oent.  BO 20,„ 


Flntoi  of  wood,  iroiT, 

Ml,  o^>p« », 

•'    sUtw   

MI,  tin „. 

?orka,all.... 

?OMlla 

titOM,  or  itioka  for  ambrelUa  or 

parasols  

"         pUted  omet 

"         qaadrant.  

"         sllrer  praet   ~. 

}ruiki)ii;eDse,  A  guu 

trlugtt,  ootton 

"         merino 

Fioeta,  glBiB  

Eroite,   pMtorred   In   brandj   or 

MgM 

'*        pteeerrod   In   tbelr  «irn 

JnlM 

'•       piokled _... 

*'        green,  ripo,  or  dried. 

Ftylng-piM 

FiUl«rm'  bokrdi 

.     "        euih 

Pnmitaie,  Muh  uid  hamesB 

*'  brus,  copper,  lion,  or 

■tael,  not  oosoh  tt  Jiarnesa. 
Tumilare,  liooaehold,  not   other- 

wUe  ipeoifled        

Pur,  <)resied,  all  on  the  akin 

"    kals  or  ca,p9  of 

"    hkt  bodtee  or  telti 

*'    mjttta    or   tlppeti,   or   other 

m  3D  D  fact  are  3  not  apeoifled 

9ata,  hatton,  dreaaed,  not  ou  the 

•kin  

9nn,  -nndreaaed,  all  klnda  of,  on 
the  akin 

^alloona,  gold  and  allrar.  One  or 

halt-flue 

**alli,  nnt 

^^i^mbofo,  omde  or  reflned 

^%ame  baga,  leatlier  or  twine 

^3w<len  aeeda,  not  otherwiae  apeel' 

ied....~ fre  F,...  free,  »•  free, 


"        20 

20.. 

...U 

"    ^.. 

...16.. 

...la 

"     so. 

...30.. 

...24 

free,.. 

Ir«.. 

free, 

per  oant.  30. 

...SO.. 

...24 

"        3tP.. 

...30.. 

14 

«        30. 

...SO.. 

...34 

"        26.. 

...20.. 

in 

"        SO.. 

...26.. 

in 

"        2S.. 

...40.. 

...30 

"        20.. 

...20.. 

...16 

"       20.. 

...30.. 

...24 

free,  40,30&20    8 

peroBat.30. 

...30. 

...24 

lb.  laj.. 

30.. 

...M 

freo, 

...10.. 

H 

per  cent.  30.. 

...SO.. 

...24 

"        S0„ 

...30._ 

...24 

"       30.. 

...30.. 

...24 

"        25.. 

...20.. 

...15 

t4 

"        25.. 

...30.. 

...24 

"        35. 

...30.. 

...24 

25.. 

...10.. 

...  8 

E.. 

...10.. 

...  8 

"        30.. 

...30.. 

„.24 

free,.. 

...  6.. 

...  4 

per  cent.  15. 

...20„ 

...15 

"        30. 

...30.. 

...24 

per  oent.  10 
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1842.         Id4e.   1867.  186S. 

peret   peret. 

Oarters^  India-mbber,  with  olMpi 

and  of  wire per  cent.  30....mS0 24  per  oenU 

Gelatine "        30 30 24  "        35 

Qems "  7 10 4  "6 

Qems,  set per  cent.  30 30 24  ««    •   25 

Qerman  silver,   mannfaotnred    or 

not *«        80 80 24  •«        35 

CHlt  fancj  wares,  jewelry,  wire,  etc.        "        25 30 24  "        35 

Qimleta "        30 30 24  ««       35 

CHmps,  cotton «*        30 30 24  "        85 

"      silk lb.  $2.60 25 19  "        40 

<<      thread,  linen per  cent.  30 20 15  "        35 

"      wire    being    a    component 

part,  of  chief  valne «*        30 30 24  "        85 

OHn gal.  60@90c  ....100 30  gal.  #1.00  to  «tL4t^ 

Ginger,  green,  ripe,  or  dried lb.  2  cts 40 15  Uk  5  elt, 

<<       ground lb.  4  cU 30 24  lb.  8  eta. 

"       preserved  or  pickled per  cent.  25 40 15  per  oent.  40 

Ginseng "        20 20 15  « 

Glass,  all  articles  not  specified «        30 30 24  <« 

"      crown,  plate,   polished,    or 
other  window — 

not  over  10x15 \2  to  12^ 20 15 

16X24 t   cts.  pr.  } 20 Ifr 

**        24x30 7    sq.ft.    ( 20 15 

over  1}  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  on  exc.  20 15 

apothecaries*  vials,  16  oz...   gross  $2.25 30 24 

bottles,  black various, 30 24 

broken 20...fk«e» 

buttons,  cut,  entirely  of lb.  35  cts 25 19 

colored per  cent.  30 30 24 

cut,  engraved,  colored,  etc.  40 30 

disks,  optical lb.  45  cts 30 24 

green,  pocket  bottles various, 30 24 

looking,  plates,  silvered....  *'        30 24  sq.  ft.  4  to  60  ed, 

manufactures  of,  all  vessels 

or  wares,  of  cut  glass lb.  25  a  45  cts 40 30  per  oeBtS5 

manufactures  of,  all  otbers 

not  specially  mentioned...  per  cent.  25 30 24  "      S9 

of  antimony "        30 30 15  "     • 

paintings  on "        30 30 24  "     ^ 

pressed,  plain  or  mould,  not 

cut,  colored  or  engraved.. lb.  10  a  14  ots 30 24  **     ^ 

rough  plate,  cylinder, 
not  over  10X15 j  „,  j  ^^r »... 

"       1«X24 }     6oU.} ^^ 

"       24x30 }  i 20... 


<i 


16 

•q.ft.f«^ 

15 

u    lit 

15 

u   lj«t 

ZABim  Of  1842-1862. 


44V 


1842.  1846.    1867. 

per  ot.    per  ot. 


1862. 


QUmii,  rough  plate,  cylinder, 

not  over  24x30,  and  not 

over  1  lb.  per  sq.  ft... 

over  1  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  paja  an 

additional    duty    on    the 

excess  at  the  same  rates. 

CHasses,  hour 

Glanber  salts 

Qlaxiera'  diamonds 

tlobea 

Qlores 

««      hair 

Qiao,  all 

Qoi^^'  akinB,  raw 

"         '*       tanned 

Oold,  all  articles  composed  of 

Qold  loaf 

"    beaters'  brine 

**        **         moulds 

*'        *'         skins 

««    dnst 

"    embroideries 

«<    mnriate  of 

"    oxide  of 

"  paper,  in  sheets,  strips,  or 
other  forms 

'*    shell  for  painting 

•«    8i2e 

*'    studs 

Chtipes,  not  dried 

CbaBS  bags 

*'     flats,  braids,  or  plaits 

*'     hats  or  bonnets 

"      Sisal 

Qrease  

Qreen  turtle 

Gridirons 

Grindtiones 

**  unfiuished 

Gunny  bags 

Guano 

"      imitation  of 

Ouitars 

Guitar  strings   gut 

^^m  Benzoin,  or  Benjamin 


20 15  sq.  fl.  2  ots. 

per  cent.  25 30 24  per  cent.  86 

20 20 15  lb.  i  ot. 

"        25 15 12  per  cent.  10 

««        30 30 24  "        85 

doz.  50  cts. 
to    $1.50 

&p.ot.30  20&30 24    percent.  35 to 40 

per  cent.  25 30 19  per  cent.  30 

lb.  5  cts 20 15  •«        20 

percent.    5 10 4  *<        10 

doz.  $1.00 20 15  "        25 

percent.  30 30 24  *<        35 

**        20 15 12    500  leavos,  tl.50 

"        20 20 15  freo. 

'*        10 10 8  per  oont.  10 

*«        10 10 8  «*        10 

free,  ...free,. ..free,  free. 

per  cent.  30 30 ,24  per  cent.  85 

"        25 20 15  "        20 

**        25 20 15  "        20 

lb.  12}  ots 30 24  «'        36 

"         20 30 24  "        36 

**        20 20 15  "        20 

«*        20 30 24  ««        25 

««        20 30 8  «*        20 

sq.yd.  5ct8 30 24  *«        35 

percent.  35 30 24  "        30 

**        35 30 24  "        40 

ton  $25 25 19  ton  $15. 

per  cent.  10 10 8  per  oent.  10 

**        20 20 15  "        20 

**         30 30 24  *«        35 

free, 5     ...  4  "         20 

free, 5 4  <*        10 

sq.  yd.  Sets 20 15  "        25 

free,  ...free,  ...free,  free. 

free, 20. ..free,  free. 

per  cent.  30 20 15  per  oent.  30 

•*        15 20 15  "        30 

•«        15 30 8  lb.  10  cts. 
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Gum  copal 

'*    elastio  articles 

"    Senegal,  Arabic,  and  Traga- 

canth 

*'  all,  and  all  other  resinous 
Bubstances  not  specified,  in  a 
crude  state 

Gum,  substitute,  burnt  flour  and 
starch 

Gums,  medicinal,  in  a  crude  state, 

Gun  locks 


Gunpowder 


Ghins  (except  muskets  and  rifles). 

Guts,  sheeps',  salted 

Guttapercha,  unmanufactured 

G^sum,  or  plaster  of  Paris 

Hair,  Angora  goats',  raw,  18  cts. 

or  less 

do.        do.      over  18  ots., 

all  manufactures  of  goats'  or 
mohair 

bracelets,  chains,  ringlets, 
and  curls 

braids,  for  the  head 

cloth 

curled,  for  beds 

for  head-dresses 

gloves 

nets 

pencils 

pins 

powder,  not  perfumed 

powder,  perfumed,  all  others 
not  specified 

seating 

unmanufactured 

human,  uncleaned 

Hames,  wood m 

Hammers,  not  blacksmiths' 

Hams,  bacon 

Handles  for  chests 

Hangings,  paper 

Hare  skins,  undresfed************ 


1842.  1846.    1857. 

per  et.    per  et. 

per  cent.  15 lO^...  8  IK  l^tli. 

'*       30 30.-^.24  ^r  oent.  85 

free,.. 10 8  <<        10 

percent.  15 20..8&16  <«       20 

15 10 8  p«r  Miil.20 

"        15 20 15  «       10 

**        30 30 24  •"        Z$ 

less  thmn  20  ott. 
«  «  ««  ,i.  /  6ct8.p.lbu;oTer 
^^'^''' 20 15  <    20ct.:8«t..p.r 

lb.  &  20per«l. 

per  cent.  30 30 24  per  oent.  86 

«*   20 20 15  "   20 

20 4  «   10 

free, .. .  free,  • .  free,  frat. 

lb.  1  ct 20 15  per  eent.  5 

lb.  1  ot 20 15  lb.  8  eti. 

per  oent.  20 25 19  per  eext.  8(^ 

«        25 30 24  ««        8S 

'*        25 30 24  ««        35 

"        25 25 19  ««       80 

•*        20 20 15  "        89 

«*        25 30 24  "        9S 

«*        25 25 .19  "        39 

*«        25 30 24  ««       48 

"        20 30 24  "        m 

«*        30 30 24  ««        » 

"        20 30 24  "        iO 

**        20 30 24  «        88 

<<        25 25 19  ««        80 

**        10 10 8  per  ee»L  80 

«*        10 10 8  •«        28 

"        35 30 24  per  eemt.  88 

"        30 80 24  ««        88 

lb.  3  cts 20 16  lb.  2  el8. 

per  cent.  30 30 24  per  eenl.  8i 

"   35 20...  ...15  «<    8i 

*<    5......10..*..*  8  *^   88 
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1842.         1846.   1857. 

peret.   peret. 

Hare  skins,  dressed per  cent.  20 20 15 

20 30 24 

85 30 24 

35 80  varions 


1861. 


i< 


i< 


i( 


Harlsem  oil 

Harness 

'*      famitare 

Harps  and  harpsichords 

Hartshorn 

Hatchets 

Hat  felts,  or  bodies,  of  wool,  not 

pat  in  form  or  trimmed each  18  cts 

Hat  hodies,  cotton per  cent.  30 

Hats,  Leghorn '<        35. 

o^chip,  straw,  or  grass "        35, 


it 


ti 


(( 


80. 
20. 
80. 


ti 


.20. 
.20. 
.30. 

.20. 
.30. 
.30. 
.30. 


'<    of  wool each  18  cts 20. 

<<    all  other per  cent.  35 30. 


(( 


CI 


4( 


<( 


(( 


30. 
35. 
30. 
30, 
20, 


Hanthojs 

Haversaoks,  of  leather , 

Hajknives 

Head-dresses,  ornaments  for. 

Hemlock « , 

Hemp,   all  manufactures  of, 

otherwise  specified 

Hemp,  a  component  part 

"      Manilla 

**      seed per  cent.  20, 

unmanufactured ton  $40 


....20. 

30. 

30. 

30, 

,....20. 


not 


«( 


i( 


(I 


20 20, 

20 20. 

ton  $25 25. 

..10. 
...30. 


Henbane per  cent.  25. 

Herrings bbl.  $1.60. 

Hides,  raw  and  salted percent.  5. 

**      tanned **        20. 

Hobby-horses "        30. 

Hods **        30. 

Hoes **        30. 

Hollow-ware,  tinned lb.  2^  cts. 


Hones 

Honej 

Hooks,  all 

Hooks  and  eyes 

Hops 

Horn  combs 

*'    plates  for  lanterns 

.    "    Ups 

Horns 

Household  furniture 

**  "  of  cedar,  gra- 
nadilla,  ebonj,  mahogany,  rose, 
and  satin  wood 

Qfdrometers,  of  glass 

29 


It 


f< 


a 


a 


it 


ti 


it 


it 


« 


C( 


20. 
20. 
30. 
30. 
20. 
20. 
20. 

5. 

5. 
30. 


.20. 
.20. 
.  5. 
.20. 
.30. 
.30. 
.30. 
.30. 
.20, 
.30. 


.15 
.15 
.24 

.15 
.24 
.24 
.24 
.15 
.24 
.15 
.24 
.24 
.24 
.15 

.15  per 

,15 

.19 

.  8 

.24 

,15 

.15 

.  4 

.15 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.24 

.15 

.24 


CI 

cc 
<c 

cc 
it 
it 
cc 


IS 

60 
85 
85 
80 
40 
86 


per  cent.  25 
"  85 
40 
40 
80 
40 
80 
86 
86 
35 
20 


cc 
cc 
it 
ti 
ti 
it 
it 
cc 
cc 


30 24 


,30. 
.20. 
.30. 
.30. 
.  5. 
.  5. 
.30. 


.24 
.15 
.24 
.24 
.  4 
.  4 
.24 


cent.  30  to  86 

per  cent.  86 

ton,  $25. 

lb.  i  ot. 

ton  $40. 

per  cent.  20 
bbl.  $1. 

per  cent.  10 
"  35 
*<  35 
"  85 
**  35 
lb.  8  cts. 

per  cent.  20 
gal.  15  cts. 

per  cent.  35 

"    85 

lb.  5  cts. 

per  cent.  35 
"  35 
<*  10 
"  10 
"   85 


cc 


it 


30. 
25. 


.40.. 
.30.. 


.30 
.24 


cc 


36 
86 


460  fiABznPB  Qor  184S-18M. 

184S.  1846.    1867. 

per  ct.    per  ct. 

Jc6 free,......20...f^6e,                        fPM. 

Imitation  of  preciouB  Btoses x>er  cent.  7 10 8  per  99mU  6 

Implements   of  trade   of  persons 

arriving  in  the  United  States free, ...free,  ...free,                         free. 

India  grass ton  $25 25 19  ton,  |25. 

**     rubber,  nnmanafactnred free, 10 4  per  cent.  10 

India  rubber,  boots  and  shoes per  cent.  30 30 24  per  oont.  86 

<<  <«        other  manufactures 

of  India  rubber....         «*        30 30 24  "        36 

"  "        milk  of free, 10 4  "        90 

•*         •*        suspenders **        30 30 24  «        86 

*«  *«        webbing «*        30 30 24  ^^        36 

Indian  meal 1121b8.  20o 20 15  «<        10 

Indigo lb.  5  cts 10 4  f^e. 

Ink per  cent.  25 30 24  per  cent.  86 

Ink-powdor «*        26 30 24  "        36 

Ink-stands,  glass  cut Tarious, 40 30  **        36 

"  another "        30 24  "        86 

Instruments,  philosophical....^....  ^'        30 24  *<        40 

**  **  specially 

imported free, ...free,  ..free,                         free. 

Inventions,  model  of free, ...free,  ..free,                         frve. 

Iodine per  cent.  20 20 15  lb.  60  cts. 

"      salts  of **        20 20 15  per  cent.  20 

Ipecac,  or  ipecacuanha "        20 20 15  lb.  60  cts. 

Iridium "        20 20 15  free. 

Iron,  anchors lb.  2}  cts 30 24  lb.  2  cts. 

**     anvils lb.  2^  cts 30 24  lb.  2J  cts. 

"     axles lb.  4  cts 30 24  lb.  2J  cU. 

**     malleable  iron  in  castings...         lb.  4  cts 30 24  lb.  2  cts. 

"    band,  hoop,  and  slit  rods,  all 

other lb.  2J  cts 30 24  ion  |2S. 

**     bars,  flat — 1@7  in.  wide,  and 
^@2in.  thick  (not  less  than 

20  per  cent.) ton  $25 30... 

bars,  round,  }@4  in. diam. do.  **  25 80... 

square,  J@4in.  sq'redo.  **  25 30... 

bed     screws    and    wrought 

hinges  per  cent.  30 30... 

**     blacksmith  hamm.  &  sledges,       lb.  2^  cts 30... 

*»     boiler  plates lb.  2J  cts 30... 

**    cables,  chains,  and  parts lb.  4  ets 30'... 

**    cast-iron  vessels,  sads,  tail- 
ors* &  hatters',  stoves,  and 

stove-plates lb.  IJ  cts 30.., 

*    cast-iron    pipe,   steam,    gas 

and  water lb.  IJ  cts 30... 


24 

ton  $17. 

24 

«*  #17. 

24 

"  tl7. 

24 

lb.  1  j  ctf. 

24 

lb.  H  cU. 

24 

ton  #25. 

24 

lb.  2  ets. 

24 

lb.  li  ets. 

24 

IKIei. 

i!Aiim  ot  IMS-IMS. 


«( 

41 
«f 
<t 
<i 
it 


Iron,  easMron  brntts  tad  hinges... 

"    castings,  all  other 

**    chains,  trace,  halter  k  fence 

of  rod  orer  |  in 

t    do.    do.    l@i  in 

'<    do.     do.     No.  9@i  in 

do.    do.    less  than  No.  9.... 

cat  tacks,  brads,  and  sprigs, 
not  over  16  os.  per  M 

do.     do.     over  16  ox.  per  M. 

galvanised  or  sine-coated .... 

hoUow-ware,  glased  or  tinned 

liqSor 

nails  and  spikes,  cut 

nails,  spikes,  rivets,  and 
bolts,  wrought 

nails,  horseshoe 

other,  rolled  and  hammered, 

pig  (not  less  than  20  per  ct.) 

railroad,  not  over  6  in.  high 
(not  less  than  20  p.  e.)... 

sheet,  smooth  or  polished... 

sheet,  all  other  not  thinner 
than  No.  20  wire 

sheet.  No.  20@25 

**      thinner  than  No.  25... 

slabs,  blooms,  loops,  and 
more  wronght  than  pig, 
and  less  than  bars 

taggers*  iron 

wood  screws,  2  in.  or  less.... 

"  "         over  2  in 

«*         "        wash'dorplat. 

wronght  for  mill,mill-crankB, 
ships,  locomotives,  steam- 
engines,  or  parts,  not  less 
than  25  lbs 

wrought  railroad  chairs, 
nuts,  k  punched  washers, 

wrought  tubes,  steam,  gas, 
and  water 

all  other  manufactures 


c< 


<( 


l( 


«< 


41 


«f 


<< 


«< 


«   < 


1842.         1846.   1867* 

peret    peret. 

lb.  2^  cts...  ..«3vm.m.24 
lb.  1  ct 30 24 

lb.  4  cts 30......  24 

lb.  4  cts...  ...30 24 

lb.  4  cts 30......24 

lb.  4  cts 30...\..24 

M.  5  cts 30.....,24 

Al«  0   CCS ••■*••  «M/...«..iis 

per  cent.  30 30 24 

lb.  2}  ots 30......24 

per  cent.  30 20 lb 

lb.  3  cts 30 24 

lb.  4  cts 30 24 

lb.  4  cts 30 24 

ton  $25 30 24 

ton  $9 30 24 


lb.  4  cts. 


.30. 


.24 


lb.  2}  cts 30. 


,24 


«« 


ass 

^Ty 

**    black 

"    manufactures  of. 


Cl 


nuts 


lb.  5  cts 30 24 

per  cent.  30 30 24 

**        20 30 24 

free, 5...free, 

lb.  }ct 20...free, 

per  cent.  20 30 24 

free, 5.,.fre6, 


4M 

1882. 

lb.  2  eta. 
per  eent.  SO 

lb.  1}  ots. 

lb.  2^  eta. 

lb.  3  Ota. 

per  eent.  88 

M.  2cts. 

lb.  2  cts. 

lb.  2^  cts. 

lb.  3  cts. 

per  cent.  18 

lb.  1^  ets^ 

lb.  2|  cts. 
lb.  4^  eta. 

ton  #6. 


ton  $25... 

...  Ov.... 

..24 

4ottn3.tQ. 

lb.  2^  cts... 

«.*Ov......4i4 

lb.  ^  eta. 

lb.  2^  cts... 

.  ..  Ov  .... 

..24 

ton  123. 

lb.  2j^  ots... 

. ..  ayf  9»m* 

..24 

ton  $29. 

lb.  2}  ots... 

...  O  V  ...  4 

..24 

ton  $35. 

ton  $17... 

...  Ov.... 

..  ^4 

tea  $17. 

per  cent.  6... 

. ..  Ov..  •  t 

..24 

per  eent.  18 

lb.  12  ots... 

...  O  V  ... 

...24 

lb.  9}  cts. 

lb.  12  cts... 

... o\J ... 

■..^4 

lb.  6^  cts. 

per  cent.  30... 

...  Ov  ..  .1 

..24 

lb.  1) 

ots. 

ton  $30. 

lb.  2} 

cts. 

per  eent 

.3ft 

£i 

30 

10 

20 

8ft 

18 
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1848.         1846.   1867. 
per  et.    per  ct. 

Irory,  TegoUble,  mannfactnres  of.  per  cent.  20 30 24 


isei 

per  cent  35 


Jacks  for  piano-fortes 

"     clothiers' 

Jalap 

Japanned  wares,  of  all  kinds 

Jellies,  and  all  similar  preparations 

Jerk-beef 

Jet,  real  or  composition 

Jewelry 

"      false,  so  called 

Juniper  berries 

*'      plants 

Junk,  old 

Jute 

"    carpeting 

**    butts 


cc 


II 


II 


II 


(I 


30.. 

30.. 

20.. 

30.. 

30.. 
lb.  2  ots.. 
per  cent.  20.. 
"  20.. 
"  25.. 
«*  20.. 
**  20...free,  ..free, 
free,  ...free,  ...free, 

ton  $25 25 19 

per  cent.  30 25 15 

25 20 15 


.20. 
.30. 
.20. 
.30. 
.30. 
.20. 
.30. 
.30. 
.30. 
.20. 


.24 
.24 
.15 
.24 
.24 
.15 
.24 
.24 
.24 
.15 


II 
II 


II 


Kaleidoscopes 


Kerseys 

Kerseymere 


II 


K 


30 30 24 


II 


40. 
40. 


Kettles,  brass,  in  nests ''        30. 

"       cast-iron lb.  IJ  cts. 


.30. 
.30. 

.30. 
.30, 


..24 
..24 

..24 

Keys,  watch,  of  gold  or  silver per  cent.  20 30 24 

'*      all    other,    of   iron,    brass, 

copper,  gold,  or  silver "        30 80 24 

Kirschenwassor gal.  60  cts....  100 30 

Knitting-needles per  cent.  20 20 15 

Knives,  all,  of  iron,  steel,  copper, 

brass,  pewter,  lead,  or  tin *<        30 30 24 

Knobs,    brass,     gilt,     plated,     or 

washed,  iron,  steel,  copper,  or 

brass "        30 30... 

Knobs,  cut-glas3 lb.  45  cts 40... 

glass,  not  out lb.  12  cts 30... 

"      with      brass,      iron, 

steel,  or  composition  shanks '*        30 30.., 

Knockers "        30 30... 

Kreosote «*        30 30.., 


39 
SS 

lb.  50  ell. 

per  cent.  10 

"      85 

lb.leL 

per  cent.  35 

«      25 

•«      3 
II      10 

"      30 

ton  915. 

sq.  yd.  6  cts. 

tonii 

per  cent  SS 
under  $1  ptriq. 
yd.lb.lSc.&» 
p.  ct.;  over,  IK 
18cts.&35iket 
per  cent  35 
lb.  1|  cts. ;  cop- 
per 35  per  ct. 
per  cent.  25 

gal.75c.tafl.('5. 
per  cent.  25 

«•      35 


tt 


<( 


Labels,  decanter  or  other,  gilt  or 
plated " 

LaWls,  decanter  or  other,  gold  or 
silver 


CI 


30. 
30. 


.30. 
.30. 


24 

«      S5 

30 

11      35 

24 

«<      30 

24 

II      S5 

24 

«.      35 

24 

u     40 

24 

«     » 

24 

X     0 
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4S8 


IiabelB,  printed - 

Lao  dye — 

**  BQlpbnr 

Lace,  all  kinds  of,  made  into  wear- 
ing apparel 

Lace,  bobbinet 

"    bobbinet  yeils,  cotton 

«    ooacb,  worsted 

"    sbawls,  if  sewed 

"  caps,  pelerines,  cbemisettes, 
bandkerobiefs,  collars  and  capes, 
Tails,  cotton 

Laced  boots  or  bootees 

Laces,  all  tbread 

"      gold  and  silrer 

Lacets,  or  lacings,  silk 

Lacqaered  ware 

Ladles,  iron,  tin,  Britannia,  brass, 
copper,  or  gilt 

Lake,  (water  colors) 

"     drop,  do 

"     paints 

Lampblack 

Lamp  books  orpnllejs,  brass,  cop- 
per, iron,  or  wood 

Lamps,  brass,  copper,  tin,  or  plain 
glass 

Lamps,  cnt-glass 

"      witb  glass  cbimneys 

Lancet  cases 

Lancets 

Lanterns,  Japanned,  tin,  gilt,  plat- 
ed, brass,  i>ewter,  or  copper 

Lasting,  in  strips,  for  buttons, 
sboes,  or  bootees 

Latcbes,  iron,  brass,  steel,  gilt, 
plated,  wasbed,  or  copper 

Utb 

Landannm  

Larender,  drj,  flower  of 

**         flower 

"         water 

I«ad,  all  manufactures  of,  not  otb- 

erwise  specified 

"    black  

"    busts 

**    eombf  


184S.         1846.   1867.  1862. 

per  ot.    per  ot. 

per  cent.  30 30 24  per  cent.  20 

free, 5 4  free. 

free, 20 4  free. 

per  cent.  30 30 24  per  cent.  85 

"        20 26 24  "        25 

**        80 30 24  ««        dS 

''        35 25 19    p.  ct.  85;  silk,  40 

"        30 30 24  per  cent.  35 

**   40 30 24  "   35 

pair25to|1.26...30..:...24  "   35 

per  cent.  15 20 15  **   80 

«*   15 30 24  "   36 

'*   30 25 19  p. et.  40;  cotton,  35 

"   30 30 24  per  cent.  40 

"   30 30 24  **        35 

"   20 30 24  "   85 

"   20 30 24  "   85 

««   20 30 24  '*   25 

**   20 20 15  ««   20 

«*   30 30 24  «*   35 

"   30 30 24  <*   35 

lb.  45  ots 40 30  "   35 

per  cent.  30 30 24  **        35 

**   35 30 24  "   35 

"    30 30 24  "   35 

<*   80 30 24  "   35 

«    5 5 4  "   10 

"   30 30 24  *'   35 

««   20 20 15  '*   20 

"   20 30 24  "   40 

«*   20 20 15  "   20 

*<   20 20 15  "   20 

"   25 30 24  **   50 

««   30 30 24  "   35 

<<   20 20 15  ton  $10. 

«   30 30 24  per  cent.  35 

lb.  4cts 30 24  "   35 
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LeiMi,  in  l>ara ^ 

^    in  pigs — 

*'    in  sheets....^ - 

•«    nitrate  of 

**    old - ^ 

"    ore 

**    pencils - .* 

*'    pipos  

**    pots,  black 

**    powder  of  black 

**    scrap 

"     shot 

**    sngar  of ; 

•*    toys 

•*     white 

Leather  &  all  manufactures  where 
leather  is  chief  valae... 

'*       bracelets,  elastic 

"        garters,  elastic 

**       calf,  tanned 

"        patent 

**       sole 

"       upper 

Leaves  for  dyeing,  in  a  erode  state, 

*'      boncho 

*'       medicinal,  in  a  crude  state, 
**      other,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for 

Leeches 

Lees,  wine,  liquid 

Leghorn,  and  all  hats  or  bonnets 

of  straw,  chip,  or  grass 

Leghorn  flats,  braids,   crowns,  or 

plaits 

Lemons,  in  bulk  or  in  boxes,  bar- 
rels, or  casks 

*'        juice 

"        peel 

Lime 

*'     acetate  of 

Limes 

**    juice 

Linen  bags 

'*      canvas,  black 

**     mitts 

•*     tape 


1843.  1846.    1857. 

per  et.    per  ct. 

lb.  3  ct8^.^20 15 

lb.  8  cts. 20 15 

lb.  4  cts 20 15 

per  cent.  20 20...^15 

lb.  1|  cts 20  ....^15 

lb.  4  cts 20 15 

per  cent.  25......30 24 

lb.  4  cts.^...20 15 

per  cent.  20 30 24 

**        20 20 15 

lb.  IJ  cts 20 15 

lb.  4  cts 20 15 

lb.  4  cts 20 15 

IK  4  cts 30 24 

lb.  4  cts 20 15 

per  cent.  35 30 24 

"        35 30 24 

«'        35 30 24 

lb.  8  cts 20 15 

lb.  8  cts 20 19 

lb.  6  cts 20 15 

lb.  8  cts 20 15 

free, 20...free, 

percent.  20 20 4 

"        20 20 15 

"        20 20 15 

free, 20  ...free, 

free, 20 15 

per  cent.  35 30...^.24 

35 30 24 

"        20 20 8 

"        20 10......  8 

"        20 20 15 

•*        20 10 8 

"        20 10 8 

**        20 20 8 

"        20 10 8 

«*        25 20 15 

"        25 20 15 

**        25 20 24 

*•        25 20 15 


lb.  1^  eU. 

lb.l|eto. 

lb.  2}  cts. 

lb.  3  eta. 

lb.  lot. 

lb.  1  et. 

gross  11. 

lb.  2^  etc. 

per  cent.  35 

ton  #10. 

lb.  let. 

lb.  2^  eto. 

lb.  4  eti. 

per  eent.  35 

100  lbs.  $&40. 

psr  o0Qt.8S 

M  OK 


39 
S5 
85 

SI 

frtf. 

lb.  10  «t<. 

per  cent  20 


€1 


C< 


It 


It 


per  eeat.  Ji 
tt      40 

u       90 


tl 

SB 

u 

10 

II 

If 

II 

10 

II 

» 

II 

JO 

u 

10 

II 

u 

11 

ss 

H 

Sft 

a 

ss 
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Unenf,  bleached  or  nnbleaohed... 

*<        all  manafactures  of,  not 

otherwise  Bpeoifi<)d 

Lines,  fishing 

*'      worsted 

Linseed 

Linseed  cakes  or  meal 

Linsej- wools  ey 

Lint 

Liqnor,  iron 

*<      purple 

•*      red 

"      tin .•. 

"      cases 

Liqnorioe  paste  or  juiced 

•*        root  

Litharge 

Lithographic  stones 

Loadstones 

Lotions,  all  cosmetic 

Lozenges,  all  medicinal • 

Locks,  all 

Looking-glasses,  plates  or  frames, 

Lnnar  caustic 

Lje,  soda 

Maccaroni 

Mace 

Uachinery,   models  of,  and  other 

inventions  

Machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 

flax  and  linen  goods 

Hadder 

Ifadder  root 

Ifagic  lanterns 

iCagnesia 

'*         carbonate  of 

**         sulphate  of 

Mahogany,  unmanufactured 

Pallets,  wood 

Bait 

Vangane^e 

Ifangoes  

llangroves,  or  shells  of 

llanilla  grass 

Manna 

IfsntUlai,  silk. ^. 


1842.          1846.    1867.  186S. 

per  ct.   per  ct. 

peroent. 25 20 15 /p.  ot.  30  for  80 

}  ots.   or  under 

"        25 20 15  (  per  sq.  yd. 

lb.  6  cts 30 24  per  cent.  35 

percent.  30 25 19  ''        35 

*'          5 10...free,  bush.  16  ots. 

"   20 20 15  per  cent.  20 

«   40 80 24  lb.l8cto.&p.ot.  30 

««   20 20 15  "   35 

"   20 20 15  **   10 

«*   20 20 15  "   20 

**   25 20 15  "   20 

*«   20 20 15  ««   20 

"   30 30 24  "   35 

•*   25 20 15  lb.  5  ots. 

"   20 20 15  lb.  1  ot. 

lb.  4  ots 20 15  lb.  k^  ots. 

per  cent.  20 20 15  per  cent.  20 

«*   30 20 15  ««   20 

"    25 30 24  "    50 

«<   20 30 24  "   50 

"   30 30 24  ««   35 

"   SO 30 24  "   85 

«*   20 30 24  «*   40 

«•    20 20 15  **    20 

«*   30 30 24  •*   35 

lb.  50  cts 40 4  lb.  30  cts. 

free,  ...free,  ...free,  free. 

per  cent.  30 30 8  free. 

free, 5. ..free,  free. 

free, 5... free,  free. 

percent.  30 30 24  per  cent.  35 

"   20 30 24  lb.  12  cts. 

"    20 30 24  lb.  Gets. 

"    20 20 15  lb.  1  ct. 

**   15 20 8  free. 

**   30 30 24  percent.  35 

"    20 20 15  «»    20 

**    20 20 15  **    10 

«*   20 20 15  «*    10 

**   20 20 15  «*    20 

ton  $25 25 19  ton  $25 

per  cent.  20 20 15  lb.  25  cts. 

*<   30 30 24  per  cent.  40 


4M 
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1842.  1846.    1867. 

per  ct.    per  ct. 

Mantles per  cent.  30 30 24 

Manafactnred  tobaooo lb.  10  ots 40 30 

Maps per  cent.  20 10...free, 


Marble  basts,  as  statuary 

'<      manufaotures  of 

'*      table-tops 

«      anmannfactured 

Marbles,  toy,  baked  or  stone 

Marrow 

Mastio,  crnde 

**      refined 

Mathematical  instmments  for  col- 
leges and  schools 


(C 

i( 
11 
i( 

<c 
II 
(I 


30. 
30. 
80. 
25. 
30. 
10. 
15. 
20. 


.30. ..free, 


.30. 
.30. 
.20, 
.30. 
.10. 
.20. 
.20. 


.24 
24 
.15 
,24 
.  8 
8 
8 


free,  ...free,  ...free, 


Mathematical  instmments per  cent.  30. 


30. 


24 


II 


II 

(I 
II 
fi 
II 

CI 

l( 
l( 


30. 
30. 
25. 
25. 
25. 


Matches  for  pocket  lights 

Mats,  cocoa-nut 

"    oil    or    floor-cloth,   dish    or 

table 

"     sheepskin 

*'    table,  tow,  straw,  or  flag 

Matting,  cocoa-nut 

"         all  floor  of  flags,  or  grass, 

Mattresses,  hair  or  moss,  linen 
tick 

Meats,  prepared 

Medals  and  other  antiquities 

Medicinal  preparations,  not  other- 
wise specified per  cent.  20 

Medicinal  drugs,  roots,  and  leaves, 
in  a  crude  state,  not  otherwise 
specified 

Metal,  plated 

Metallic  pens 

**       slates,  paper  or  tin 

Metals,  unmanufactured,  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for 

Mercury  or  quicksilver 

"        all  preparations  of 

Merino  cloth,  entirely  of  combed 
wool 


20.20&30.15&24 
25 25 15 


30. 
.30. 
.25. 
.25. 
.25. 


24 
.24 
.19 
.15 
.19 


20 20 15 

25 40 30 

free, ...free,  ..free. 


II 
It 
i< 
II 

It 
II 

n 


20. 
30. 
25. 
25. 

30. 

5. 

25. 


(I 


II 


CI 


cc 


cloth,  wool 

fringe,  worsted  . 

shawls,  of  wool. 


II 


body    worsted    or 
combed  wool 


11 


II 


IC 


n 


it 


40. 

40. 
30. 

40. 


.30. 

.20. 
.30. 
.30, 
.25. 

.20. 
.20. 
.25. 

.25. 

.30 
.25. 

.30. 


40 26. 


.24 

.15 
,24 
.24 
.19 

.15 
.15 
.19 

.19 

.24| 
.19 

.24  { 
.19 


1862. 

per  cent.  40 

lb.  36  ots. 

per  cent.  20 

"        10. 

per  cent.  60 

«*        60 

cubic  ft.  40  etfl. 

per  cent.  36 

10 

lb.  60  etf. 

lb.  60  cts. 

free. 

per  cent.  36 

"        36 

"        80 


cc 
cc 
cc 

CI 

u 

u 
li 


II 


35 
86 
36 
30 
30 

25 

35 

free. 

40 


<< 

20 

<( 

36 

cc 

36 

CI 

86 

cc 

20 

cc 

10 

cc 

20 

"        35 

lb.  18  oU.  k  30 

or  35  per  cent. 

*•        35 

lb.  18  ots.  k  30 

or  36  per  omU 


«f 
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1842.  1846.    1857. 

per  ct.    per  ct. 

Merino    shawls,    border    woolen 

fringe,  sewed  on per  cent.  40 30 24 

•'      trimmings,  worsted <<        30 25 19 

Manilla  hemp ton  $25 25 19 

Mica per  cent.  20 20 15 

Millinerj  of  all  kinds "        40 30 24 

Mill  saws each  $1 30... 

Mills,  coffee per  cent.  30 30 24 

Miniature  cases,  ivory <<        30 30 24 

Miniatures free, ...free,  ..free. 

Mineral  and  bituminous  substances 

in  a  crude  state,  not  otherwise 

provided  for per  cent.  30 20 15 

Mock  pearls «<        20 10 8 

Modelling,  specially  imported free, ...free,  ...free, 

Modelling,  not  specially  imported,  per  cent.  30 30 24 

Models  of  invention,  not  for  use..  free,. ..free, ...free. 

Molasses lb.  4^  mills 30 24 

**       concentrated lb.  4^  cts 30 24 

Mops per  cent.  30 30 24 

Morocco  skins doz.  $1.50 20 15 

Morphine,    acetate,    sulphate,    or 

crystals  of per  cent.  25 30 24 


1862. 


per  cent.  35 

"        36 

ton,  $25. 

per  cent.  30 

«*        35 

24    ft.  12}  to  20  cts. 

"        35 

"        35 

"        10 


per  cent.  20 

"       35 

free. 

per  cent.  35 

tree, 

gal.  6  eta. 

lb.  2  cts. 

per  cent.  35 

««        25 


Mortars,  brass  or  comx>osition 

Moss,  Iceland .' 

"      for  beds 

Mosaics,  real,  not  set 

"  "    set 

Ifoalds,  button 

Mouse  traps,  wood  or  wire *' 

•^faffs,  of  fur 

Mnriate  of  barytes,  or  strontian  ... 

**  gold 

asic,  in  sheets  or  bound 

instruments 

*^        instrument  strings  of  gut, 
«*  *«  "      part  of 

metal 

nsbrooms,  prepared 


tt 


K 


<t 


t( 
it 
tl 
t( 
<t 
(( 

tt 


oz.  $2. 

30 30 24  p.ct.35;marble,50 

20... 
10.., 
7... 
20... 
25... 
30... 
35... 
20... 
20... 
25... 
30... 
15... 


15. 
30. 
20, 
30. 
30. 
lb.  4  cts. 


^Casket  barrels 

<*       bayonets 

"       bullets 

'*       rods  or  stocks per  cent.  30 

llasketa stand  $1.50 

Mjrrb,  gum,  crude per  cent.  15 

refined <«       20 


«« 


20..., 

...15 

per  cent, 

.  10 

20... 

...15 

20 

.10... 

...  4 

5 

30..., 

...24 

25 

25..., 

...19 

30 

■  oU ... 

...24 

35 

30..., 

...24 

35 

,20... 

...15 

20 

20... 

...15 

20 

10..., 

...  4 

20 

20..., 

...15 

80 

20... 

...15 

30 

30..., 

...24 

35 

41/... , 

...30 

35 

30.... 

...24 

60 

30..., 

...24 

35 

30.... 

...24 

85 

20.... 

...15 

35 

30..., 

...24 

35 

30.... 

...24 

35 

20.... 

...15 

20 

20.... 

...15 

20 

Ghinpowder lb.  8  cts 20 15 


448  TABOTS  or  1842-1862. 

1842.         1846.    1807.  ML 
perct.    ptret. 

Gum  oopal per  cent.  15.....«10.^...  8  Ik  HiltL 

<<    elastic  articles <*        30... ...30... ...24  pwontK 

"    Senega],  Arabic,  and  Traga- 

canth Aree, ......  10......  8  '*      19 

*'    all,    and  all  other  resinous 

fubstances    not  specified,   in  a 

crude  state per  cent.  15......20..8&16  **      19 

Gum,  substitute,  burnt  flour  and 

starch *«        15 10 8  ptr  MiLl9 

Oums,  medicinal,  in  a  crude  state,        ''        15 20 15  **      19 

Gun  locks "        30 30 24  •.««      V 

leM  Una  SOdii 

6cU.p.IK;ov« 

20ett.6eli.pv 

lb.  &  20  pOTik 

Guns  (except  muskets  and  rifles),  per  cent.  30 30 24  per  eentX 

Guts,  sheeps',  salted «        20 20 15  "      19 

Gutta  peroha,  unmanufactured 20 4  '*      19 

Gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris free, ...free,  ..free,  th$* 

Hair,  Angora  goats',  raw,  18  cts. 

or  less lb.  1  ct 20......15  per  eeati 

'*           do.        do.      over  18  cts.,         lb.  1  ot 20 15  IKSfilk 

**    all  manufactures  of  goats'  or 

mohair per  cent.  20 25 19  per  etit  39 

'*    bracelets,      chains,     ringlets, 

and  curls «*        25 30 24  "      31 

«*    braids,  for  the  head «*        25......30 24  "      3S 

"    cloth ««        25 25 19  ««      39 

"    curled,  for  beds "        20 20 16  "      » 

"    for  head-dresses "        25 30 24  **      81 

«*    gloves *«        25 25 19  "      39 

"    nets **        25 30 24 


*«        15... 

...  »•"•••»»• 

15... 

...  ^nJ  ••.... 

**        30... 

...30 

lb.  8  cts... 

...20 

cent.  30... 

1  ...«H/.....* 

20... 

...20 

... 

...20 

II 


pencils "        20 30 24 


11 
II 


II 


"    pins "        30 30 24 

'*    powder,  not  perfumed **        20 30 24 

**    powder,  perfumed,  all  others 

not  specified **        20 30 24 

«*    seating "        25 25 19  "      39 

«<    unmanufactured '*        10 10......  8  per«iii39 

**    human,  uncleaned "        10 10 8  "      33 

Hames,  wood "        35 30 24  per  ttiA  3S 

Hammers,  not  blacksmiths' **        80 80 24  "      3f 

Hams,  bacon lb.  3  cts 20......15  lb.  I<^ 

Handles  for  chests per  cent.  30 30 24  per 

Hangings,  paper '<        35......20 16  ** 

Hare  skins,  undressed ''  6.m.«.10«».m  8                 " 


tixrm  Of  1843-1868. 


Un>,dr.«.d 

:: 

18U. 

peroent.10. 
"       SO™ 
•<       St.- 

IMS. 
peret. 
...SO.. 

_so. 

._80.. 

186T. 

.„1B 
..Si 
...U 

laai. 
"      u 

"       SB 

famltnre - 

...- 

"       lfl_ 

••        SO... 

...80  Tariotu 
,.10 IS 

"       86 

«       80 

not 

"       80- 

oaoltlSeta.. 

per  oent.  80.. 

"        8(... 

"        86.« 

..80.- 

...... 

..30.. 
..80.. 

..80.. 

-.34 

...15 
...24 

.-S4 
...34 

■<       86 

11..  or  bodlM.  of  wool, 

A  form  or  trimmed 

diei,  cotton            ..— . 

par  oent.  96 
••       85 
•'       40 

I^ehip,  straw,  or  gmas. 

:::: 

"       40 

eaohlSets... 

..20.. 

...IB 

"J"" 

per  oent.  35.. 
"       30.. 
"       36... 

..30.. 
30.. 
..80.. 

...24 
...15 
...34 

»       80 
••       86 

..80.. 

...24 

*•       86 

«     ao, 

"     ao.. 
"     ao... 

ton|a»^ 

per  cant.  20 

ton<40 

per<,e„t.2B 

bbl.  ll.SO... 

per  cent.  6.. 

"       80.. 

"       30... 

«       80.. 

"       30.. 

lb.  2(eta.. 

..90.. 

-.20.. 
..20.. 
...25.. 

10.. 
.30. 
20.. 
..20.. 
..  6.. 

..ao.. 

..80.. 
..30.. 
..30.. 
..30.. 

...IS 

...16  per 
..IB 

.a» 

...  e 

.„24 
..16 
...16 
...  4 
...15 
...24 
...24 
...24 
...24 

"       10 

kU   mumrkctDres  of, 
rwiH  epeciaad 

not 

oent.  30  to  85 

per  eent.  86 

ton,  636. 

lb.  iet. 

ton  $40. 

per  oent.  30 

lUntlle 

Med 

ntnaannfaotDred 

": 

n" 

IkWMd  Ultod 

'.Z 

per  oent.  10 

' 

z 

per  oent.  20 
gel.  16  ote. 
per  oent.  85 

all .._ -....». 

»*-7- - 

"       20... 
"       80.. 

..30.. 
.80.. 

.„34 
...24 
...34 

"        ».. 

..20.. 

...16 

."."■ 

per  oent.  36 

Ifttee  for  IsntemB 

"       20.. 

"         B.. 

6.. 

"       80.. 

..30.. 
..  6.. 
...  B.. 
...80,. 

...24 
...  4 

...  4 

...24 

...- 

"       of  oedu,  gra- 
la,  ebonj,  mahoguy,  roce, 

Htnt.ofgl»i 



"     as.. 

„80„ 

...14 

"       M 
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1842.          1846.    1857.  1861 
per  ct.    per  ct. 

Io6 free,......20...ft'ee,  fm. 

Imitation  of  precious  8toDe8 per  cent.  7 10 8  ptrofikS 

Implements   of  trade   of  persons 

arriving  in  the  United  States free,  ...free,  ...free,  fne. 

India  grass ton  $25 25 19  toi,|S. 

**    rubber,  nnmanafactured free, 10 4  jMresatlO 

India  rubber,  boots  and  shoes per  cent.  30 30 24  j^r  eentS 

**  *'        other  manufactures 

of  India  rubber....         *<        30 30 24  «'      3S 

"         "        milk  of free, 10 4  "      » 

•*         ««        suspenders •*        30 30 24  "      M 

"          "        webbing «♦        30 30 24  ^"      3S 

Indian  meal 112  lbs.  20c 20 15  "      10 

Indigo lb.  Sets 10 4  frft. 

Ink per  cent.  25 30 24  per  eeBt3S 

Ink-powdor ««        25 30 24  "      IS 

Ink-stands,  glass  cut Tarions, 40 30  "      31 

"           another "        30 24  "      » 

Instruments,  philosophical. ...9....             ^*        30 24  *'      40 

**  **  specially 

imported.. free,... free,  ..free,  ftvc. 

Inrenti one,  model  of free, ...free,  ..free,  free* 

Iodine per  cent.  20 20 15  lb.  SOets. 

"      salts  of ««        20 20 16  percentM 

Ipecac,  or  ipecacuanha '*        20 20 15  lb.  50  ets. 

Iridium **        20 20 15  fnt. 

Iron,  anchors lb.  2i  cts 30 24  lb.  J  ff». 

anvils lb.  2J  els 30 24  lb.  2irts. 

axlos lb.  4  cts 30 24  lb,  2icti. 

'*     malleable  iron  in  castings...         lb.  4  cts 30 24  lb.  Sett. 

*'    band,  hoop,  and  slit  rods,  all 

other lb.  2^  cts 30 24  ton  |2S. 

**     bars,  flat — 1@7  in.  wide,  and 
j(><'2in.  thick  (not  less  than 

20  percent.) ton  f25 30 24  toall**- 

«»     bars,  round,  J(S^,4in.diam. do.               «*  25 80 24  "  l^'^' 

"    square,  J@4  in.  sq're  do.               «*  25 30 24  "  fl^ 

bed     screws     and    wrought 

hinges  per  cent.  30 30 24  lb.  1|  cT  "^ 

blacksmith  hamm.  &  sledges,       lb.  2^  cts 30 l!4  lb.  1|  ct^ 

boiler  plates lb.  2J  cts 30 IM  ton  |2^ 

cables,  chains,  and  parts lb.  4  ets 30'. 24  lb.  2et^ 

cast-iron  vessels,  sads,  tail- 
ors* &  hatters*,  stoves,  and 

stove-plates lb.  IJ  cts 30 24  lb.  I|  cU ^ 

oast-iron    pipe,   steam,    gas 

and  water lb.  1|  cti 30 34  A.  fA 


tc 
l( 

t( 
it 
l( 

41 
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u 


l€ 


l< 
!• 
IC 
U 

u 


ntkp  easMvon  bmtts  tnd  liingvi^ 

"    easUn^,  all  other 

**    chaiuM,  traoe,  h«lt«r  k  fence 

of  rod  o?«r  |  in •« 

t    do.    do.    j@^  in... 

''    do.    do.    No.  9@^in 

do.    do.    less  than  No.  9..,. 

e«t  tacks,  brads,  and  sprigs, 
not  over  16  os.  per  M , 

do.     do.     over  16  ox.  per  M. 

galTanised  or  sine-coated ...« 

koUow-ware,  glased  or  tinned 

Uqlor 

nails  and  spikes,  cat 

nails,  spikes,  rivets,  and 
bolts,  wronght 

mails,  horseshoe 

other,  rolled  and  hammered, 

pig  (not  less  than  20  per  et.) 

lailroad,  not  over  6  in.  high 
(not  less  than  20  p.  e.)... 

sheet,  smooth  or  polished... 

sheet,  all  other  not  thinner 
than  No.  20  wire 

sheet.  No.  20@25 

<'      thinner  than  No.  25... 

slabs,  blooms,  loops,  and 
more  wrought  than  pig, 
and  less  than  bars 

taggers'  iron 

wood  screws,  2  in.  or  less.... 

**         "        over  2  in 

'*  "        wash'dorplat. 

wroaght  for  mill,  mill-craDks, 
ships,  locomotives,  steam- 
engines,  or  parts,  not  less 

than  25  lbs 

'*    wroaght      railroad      chairs, 
nuts,  &  punched  washers, 

*  wroaght  tabes,  steam,  gas, 

and  water 

*  all  other  manafactares 

KiglasB 

►T 

*  black 

<    manafactares  of ., 

*  nats •« 


14 
l« 
U 

14 
M 

l< 
II 

It 


44 


44 


44 


44 


44 


1843.         1840.   1867. 
peret.   perct. 

lb.  2^  cts......30...<H^24 

lb.  1  ct......30......24 

lb.  4  cts 80......24 

lb.  4  cts 30 24 

lb.  4  cts 30......24 

lb.  4  cts 30...*...24 

M.  5  cts 30 24 

Jn.  u  CCS......oU.«....^4 

per  cent.  30 30 24 

lb.  2i  cts 30......24 

per  cent.  30 20......15 

lb.  3  cts 30 24 

lb.  4  cts 30 24 

lb.  4  cts 30 24 

ton  825 30 24 

ton  $9 30 24 


lb.  4  cts. 


,30. 


.24 


lb.  2}  cts. 


30. 


.24 


lb.  5  cts 30 24 

per  cent.  30 30 24 

**        20 30 24 

tree, ......  v.. .Tree, 

lb.  {  ot 20...free, 

per  cent.  20 30 24 

free, 6...frtOy 


451 

1882. 

lb.  2  cts. 
per  cent.  30 

lb.  1|  cts. 

lb.  2^  eta. 

lb.  3  eta. 

per  cent.  80 

l[.2cts. 

lb.  2  cts. 

lb.  2^  cts. 

lb.  3  cts. 

per  cent.  10 

lb.  1^  cts. 

lb.  2}  cts. 
lb.  ^  cts. 

tonfe. 


ton  $25... 

•  ••  «M/«as« 

..24 

4ott  $13.(0. 

lb.  2|  cts... 

«•«  Ov  ••«••«  ^VV 

lb.  2|  ets. 

lb.  2^  cts... 

•  •  •  O  V  •  •  •  • 

..24 

ton  $23. 

lb.  2^  cts... 

•  ••  Ov  •••• 

..24 

ton  $29. 

lb.  2}  cts... 

•  •  •  %l\f  •  •  •  4 

,..24 

ton  $35. 

ton  $17... 

•  ••  vv  •••■ 

..24 

ton  $17. 

per  cent.  5... 

•  ••  Ov««  •  I 

..24 

per  cent.  10 

lb.  12  cts... 

•  • «  Ov*** i 

...24 

lb.  9|  cts. 

lb.  12  cts... 

1  •••  OVfta  •! 

>..inl 

lb.  6^  cts. 

-per  cent.  30... 

•  ««  dUc*«« 

..24 

lb.  1}  cts. 

ton  $30. 

lb.  2}  ots. 

per  eent.  3S 

"        80 

•«        10 

«     ao 

^        8S 

"       10 
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184S.         1846.   1857. 
peret.   perct. 

iTory,  Tegotable,  mannfactureB  of.  per  cent.  20 30 24 


per  oentSS 


Jacks  for  piano-fortes 

"     clothiers' 

Jalap 

Japanned  wares,  of  all  kinds 

Jellies,  and  all  similar  preparations 

Jerk-beef 

Jet,  real  or  composition 

Jewelry 

'*      false,  so  called 

Jnniper  berries 

"      plants 

Jnnk,  old 

Jnte 

**    carpeting 

•«    butts 


<« 


« 


It 


it 


i< 


30.. 
30.. 
20.. 
30.. 
30.. 
lb.  2  cU.. 
per  cent.  20.. 
20.. 
25.. 

20 20 15 

**        20...  free,  ..free, 
free,  ...free,  ...free, 

ton  $25 25 19 

per  cent.  30 25 15 

25 20 15 


IC 


«i 


Ci 


.20. 
.30. 
.20. 
.30. 
.30. 
.20. 
.30. 
.30. 
.30. 


.24 
.24 
.15 
.24 
.24 
.15 
.24 
.24 
.24 


c« 

CI 


(( 


Kaleidoscopes . 


Kerseys 

Kerseymere 


K 


C4 


IC 


C( 


30 30 24 


Kettles,  brass,  in  nests 

''       oast-iron lb.  1(  cts 


40... 

.■.•H/... 

...24 

40... 

...Ov... 

...24 

t5U... 

•  .•  wilaa. 

...24 

cts... 

•  •.«)U.». 

...24 

24 


(C 


30 30 24 


"        30 30, 


Keys,  watch,  of  gold  or  silver per  cent.  20 30 

'*      all    other,    of   iron,   brass, 

copper,  gold,  or  silver **        30 80 2i 

Kirschenwasser gal.  60  cts....  100 30 

Knitting-needles per  cent.  20 20 15 

Knives,  all,  of  iron,  steel,  copper, 

brass,  pewter,  lead,  or  tin 

Knobs,    brass,     gilt,     plated,     or 

washed,  iron,  steel,  copper,  or 

brass  

Knobs,  cnt-glasa lb.  45  cts 40 

'<      glass,  not  cut lb.  12  cts 30 

**  "      with     brass,     iron, 

steel,  or  composition  shanks ''        30 30 24 

Knockers ««        30 30 24 

Kreosote "        30 30 24 

Labels,  decanter  or  other,  gilt  or 

plated ««        30 30 24 

Labels,  decanter  or  other,  gold  or 

silver "        80. 30 24 


35 

85 

lb.  SO  III. 
per  cent  4) 

lb.leL 
per  cent  35 

«      25 

CI  ]0 

ftff. 

ton  lis. 

sq.  yd.  6  cti. 

tonic 

I^r  cent  35 
under  $1  periq. 
yd.lb.lSc.&30 

p.  ct.;  over,  IK 

18cU.&35p^et. 

per  cent  35 

lb.  1|  cts. ;  c«p- 

per  35  per  ct 

per  cent  25 

u      35 

gal.  75  0.  to  11.(4. 
per  cent.  25 

•*      35 


24 
30 
24 


(1 

35 

«l 

35 

ti 

30 

fi 

35 

(t 

35 

(t 

40 

il 

35 

II 

0 

lunm  CT  184&-186S. 


prists  ....„_  «„„.^.,...  pw  eent.  80 SO — M  pw  Mat  SO 

„. •           fnt, B 4  Am. 

ihur                   ».»». fra*,...„.20...,-  4  ftM> 

bncb  «f,  nade  Into  w«ar- 

Kpval             .-..._ _  par  a«nt.  30...».80„....S4  p«r  mdL  89 

IbUaet ....»». » "         2D 2E 34  "        a 

VUMt  Tefli,  Mtton "        30 30 24  '•       86 

Mh,  worsted "        36 2E 19   p-  «t.  SB;  Hlk,  40 

mU,  ir  Bewed.                            "        30_.„80....«S4  pwr  MUt.  3S 
p»,  pelerines,  cite  mi  set  lea, 
Mrabieffl,  ooIUre  snd-c&peB, 


wtaorlwotMi .paIr26to|1.26_.80~:...M 

U  thread  ....» »  pel  eent.  IS 90„....lfi 

old  and  silver "        1ft 80 34 

n  Ucdiigt,  illk "       ^0 25......19p.<t.40;eotton,8i 


ina,  tin,  Britannia,  Iimb, 

r,  or  sflt  -. „ "  30... 

ratar  colon) **  »„, 

mp,  da„..- «        "  SO... 

Ifato » ~        "  io... 

tek -       "  20... 

tok*  arpttlleyi,  bn«i,  eop- 

mn,  or  wood "  30... 

tvMs,  oopp«r,  tin,  or  plain 

"  80... 

rat-glaaa lb.  4S  eta... 

with  glaai  etklntnoTS per  eeut.  30... 


par  otnL40 


I,  Japanned,  tin,  gilt,  plat- 
■si,  pewtai,  or  copper... 

In  itripa,  for  bnttons, 
or  bootaai 

lion,  brass,  itael,  gilt, 
,  washed,  or  oapper- 


r,  drr,  flower  ol. "       3O.,....a0 IS  "       SO 

Sower "        SO SO 16  "       S* 

water  "        SB. — 80 34  ■•        SO 

i  ID anafkc tares  of,  nototh- 

arwlaa  epeeiSed "       30 30 U  "       85 

Mk  „....-...« „....„...  "        SO 80_..-»  ton  no. 

«U-.....-. -. _  "       80. 30......S4  par  omt.  89 

■te  ....... .... Ik  4  Ota...  .-80~  -.34  "       K 
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TABins  or  184i-18SS. 


(I 


Lead,  in  l>ara 

in  pigB..... 

in  flheets - 

nitrate  of 

old 

ore 

pencils - .* 

pipes  

pots,  black 

powder  of  black 

scrap 

shot 

sngar  of ; 

toys 

white 

Leather  h  all  mannfactnres  where 
leather  is  chief  valae... 

bracelets,  elastic 

garters,  elastic 

calf,  tanned 

patent 

sole 

npper 

Leaves  for  djeing,  in  a  crnde  state, 

*'      boncho 

**      medicinal,  in  a  crnde  state, 
**      other,  not  otherwise  pro- 
Tided  for 

Leeches 

Lees,  wine,  liquid 

Leghorn,  and  all  hats  or  bonDets 

of  straw,  chip,  or  grass 

Leghorn  flats,  braids,   crowns,  or 

plaits  

Lemons,  in  bnlk  or  in  boxes,  bar- 
rels, or  casks 

juice 

peel 

Lime 

'*     acetate  of 

Limes 

*'    jnice 

Linen  bags 

'*      canvas,  black 

«•     mitts 

••     tap« 


«( 


ti 


184S.  1846.    1857. 

per  ot.    per  ei. 

lb.  8  eta ^20 IS 

lb.  8  eta. 20^....1S 

lb.  4  ct8.....«20....^15 

per  cent.  20 20...  ^15 

Ibb  1|  ct8».... 20.^.^15 
lb.  4  eta 20 U 

I>er  cent.  25 30^.-24 

lb.  4  cts.-... 20 ......  15 

per  cent.  20 30 21 

♦*        20 20 16 

lb.  1^  ots 20 15 

lb.  4cts 20 15 

lb.  4  cts 20 15 

lb.  4  cts 30 24 

lb.  4  ots 20 15 

per  cent.  35 30 24 

35 30 24 

**        35 30 24 

lb.  8  cts 20 15 

lb.  8  cts 20 19 

lb.  6  cts 20 16 

lb.  8  cts 20 15 

free, 20...free, 

percent.  20 20 4 

•*        20 20 15 

"        20 20 15 

free, 20...free, 

free, 20 15 

per  cent.  35 30...^.24 

"        35 30 24 

«*        20 20 8 

«*        20 10 8 

»*        20 20 15 

«*        20 10 8 

«*        20 10 8 

*•        20 20 8 

•«        20 10 8 

"        25 20 15 

«*        25 20 16 

"        25 20 24 

«•        25...^.2a 16 


1861. 

Ib.l}fli. 

ib.i}m. 

lb.2iett. 

lb.3m. 

lb.  let 

lb.  let 

groMll. 

IkS^cti. 

ptr  eeatS 

tonllO. 

Ik  let 

lb.S)cti. 

lb.  4  III. 

per  etBt3l 

100  lbs.  Iltf. 

p«r  ofvtS 

"  S 

«•  15 

"  » 

"  S5 

"  SS 

I.  s 

few. 

lb.  10  eu. 

per  ceatii 


(( 


per  ee  at  SI 


u 


u      so 


C( 

SI 

ti 

10 

tt 

11 

tt 

IP 

II 

10 

II 

a» 

1« 

10 

II 

» 

II 

31 

M 

S» 

U 

0 

Tjutnra  or  184S-1862.  4S 

1849.         1840.   18ST.  1868. 

perot.    pant. 

I,  Ueuhed  or  nableaolied—  per  oent.  2S 20 16  y  p.  at.   30  for  80 

tUI  mKDofaotures   of,   not  <      ota.   or  nndar 

«therwiB9  ipealAtd "       2S 20......1S  '     per  iq.  ji. 

I,  Sshlng... 

worsted per  cent.  S 

I.  IS  ota. 

•ed  c&kei  or  meftl "       20 20 IS  per  cent.  SO 

ij-wooleej "       40 80 24  lb.18oU.Ap.et.30 


tgrsptilo : 


int,  kll  oosmetlc 

ngea,  all  medioinal 

•,  »11 

Jng-glasaee,  plates  or  rrsmcB, 
IT  oanatic 


[roTOB,  or  sheila  of... 


per  oeiit.  xo.. 
"       25.. 

....20.. 

..-16 1 

lb.  6  ot».. 

....30.. 

....24 

per  cent.  30.. 

....25.. 

....18 

6.. 

....10.. 

.free. 

"        20.. 

....20.. 

....16 

"       40.. 

....80.. 

....24 

"       20.. 

....20.. 

....IS 

"       20., 

,...20.. 

16 

"      a).. 

...   20.. 

15 

"        26.. 

.....20.. 

.     16 

"      ao.. 

....20.. 

....16 

*■       30.. 

....30.. 

.,..24 

25 

...20.. 

..    15 

"       20.. 

....20.. 

..     15 

lb.  4  Ota.. 

....211.. 

..   15 

per  cent.  20., 

,    .20., 

.       15 

"       30.. 

....20.. 

....15 

"       25.. 

....30.. 

....34 

"       20.. 

....30.. 

....24 

"       30,. 

....30.. 

....24 

"       30.. 

....30.. 

....24 

"       20.. 

....30.. 

....24 

"       20.. 

....20.. 

....15 

"       30.. 

....30.. 

....24 

free,.. 

.free, 

per  cent.  30.. 

30., 

8 

free,.. 

....  6.. 

.free, 

free,.. 

....  6.. 

.free. 

percent.  30.. 

....30.. 

....24 

"         20.. 

....SO.. 

....24 

"        20.. 

....30.. 

....24 

"       20.. 

....20.. 

....15 

■'         15.. 

....20.. 

....  8 

"        30.. 

....30.. 

....M 

"        20.. 

....20.. 

....15 

"        20.. 

....20.. 

....15 

"        20.. 

....20.. 

IS 

"        20.. 

....20.. 

....15 

ton  (25., 

.....25.. 

19 

per  cent.  20.. 

....20., 

16 

"       30.. 

....30.. 

....84 

lb.  1  at. 
lb.iicta. 


iloerj,   models  of,  and  otber 
rentlons  .. 

inery  for  the  nauufactnre  of 
K  knd  linen  gooda  .. 

ler 

ler  root 

e  lanterns  

leala "         20 SO 24  lb.  12  eta. 

'        carbonateof "       20 30 24  lb.  6  oi 

"         anlpliate  of "        20 20 15  lb.  1  e 


lb.  26  oU. 
pet  oanLIO 


■    I 

-:■■  ■■•■I' 


TABiffS  OF  184SU1862. 


iST 


shawls,    border    woolen 
fringe,  sewed  on 

trimmings,  worsted 

hemp 

7  of  all  kinds 

rs 

DlTee 

re  cases,  ivory 

res 

andbitnminons  substances 
nnde  state,  not  otherwise 

led  for 

saris 

ig,  specially  imported 

ig,  not  specially  imported, 
>f  invention,  not  for  nse.. 

B 

concentrated 

skins 

te,   acetate,    sulphate,    or 

Is  of 

brass  or  composition 

eland 

r  beds 

real,  not  set 

"     set 

button 

raps,  wood  or  wire........... 

f  fur 

of  barytes,  or  strontian  ... 

gold 

a  sheets  or  bound 

instruments 

instrument  strings  of  gut, 
*•  **      part  of 

metal 

>ms,  prepared 

barrels 

bayonets 

bullets 

rods  or  stocks 

I 

pim,  crude....... 

refined « 


1842.    1840.  1857. 

per  ct.  per  ot. 


1862. 


per  cent.  40 30 24  per  cent.  35 

"   30 26 19  «*   86 

ton  $25 25 19  ton,  $25. 

percent. 20 20 15  per  cent.  80 

"    40 30 24  "    35 

each  $1 30 24  ft.  12|  to  20  cts. 

percent.  30 30 24  "    85 

«*    30 30 24  "    35 

free,. ..free,  ..free,  "    10 

per  cent.  30 20 15  per  cent.  20 

"   20 10 8  "   35 

free,  ...free,  ...free,  l^ee. 

per  cent.  30 30 24  per  oent.  35 

free,. ..free,  ...free,  f^ree. 

lb.  4^  mills 30 24  gal.  6  cts. 

lb.  4^  cts 30 24  lb.  2  cts. 

percent.  30...... 30 24  per  cent.  35 

doz.  $1.50 20 15  '<   25 

per  cent.  25 80 24  oz.  $2. 

**    30 30 24  p.ct.35;marble,50 

*•    20 20 15  per  cent.  10 

"    10 20 15  ««    20 

"    7 10 4  «*    5 

"    20 30 24  "    26 

25 25 19  "    30 

"    30 30 24  **    35 

**    35 30 24  «*    36 

«*    20 20 15  *«   20 

"    20 20 15  "   20 

"    25 10 4  20 

"    30 20 15  «*    80 

"    15 20 15  "    30 

*•    15 30 24  "   35 

**    30 40 30  "    35 

"    20 30 24  "    60 

"    30 30 24  *«    36 

"    30 30 24  "    85 

lb.  4  cts 20 15  *<    35 

percent.  30 30 24  "    35 

stand  $1.50 30 24  «<   35 

per  cent.  15 20 16  «   20 

"  20 20 16  "  ao 


468  TlxatWB  or  1841-1862. 

1842.         1846.    1857.  1861 
per  et.    per  et. 

Nails,  ont lb.  3  ott 30 2i  lb.l)cU. 

*<      wronght-iron ^ lb.  4  oU 30 24  lb.  ^eti. 

Nankeen  shoes  or  slipperB »    pair  25  ota 30 24  percentSS 

Needles,  all  kinds per  cent.  20 20 15  *'      % 

•«        crotchet **        30 30 24  •     "      39 

Nests,  birds' "        20 20 15  "      » 

Nets,  fishing lb.  Tots 30 24  «*      31 

Kickel free, 6 4  "      M 

Nippers per  cent.  30 30 24  "      M 

Nitrate  of  barjtes **        20 20 15  "      S 

**          iron "        20 20 15  «•      S 

**         lead **        20 20 15  tKSrti. 

**         silver  or  lunar  canstlc.        **        20 30 24  per  cent.  20 

»*         strontium "        20 20 15  "      9 

**         tin «*        20 20 15  *•      SI 

Nojean gal.  60....100 30     *  giLTS 

Nut-galls free, 5 4  fret. 

Nntmegs lb.  30  ct8.......40 4  lb.  SOeU. 

Nuts  for  dyeing,  crude free,....^  5... free,  ttH» 

'*    all  not  specially  mentioned,          lb.  1  ot 30 24  lb.  Seta 

Nuz  vomica free, ......  10 8  fret. 

Oakum  and  Junk free,... free,  ..free,  fiw. 

Oatmeal per  cent.  20 20 15  per  cent  11 

Oats bush.  10  cts.,.'^.20 16  bush.lOeti. 

Ochre,  dry lb.  1  ct 30 15  100  lbs.  50  cti. 

"      in  oil lb.  IJcts 30 15  "       flJOt 

Ochres,  all,  or  ochery  earths,  when 

dry lb.  let 30 15  "      50«to. 

Ochres,  all,  or  ochery  earths,  in  oil,       lb.  l|cts 30 15  •*       |1.50. 

Odors  or  perfumes per  cent.  25 30 24  per  ceotM 

Oil  cakes "        20 20 15  ••      » 

«*  cloth yd.  35  ots 30 24  •*      » 

**  fisli,    and   all     productions    of 

American  fisheries. free, ...free,.,  free,  ffVt* 

*»  Harljem per  cent.  20 30 24  per  cent  W 

**  hemp-seed gal.  25  ots 20 15  gil.  23eti. 

**  kerosene  and  other  coal percent.^ 20 15  *'    20eU* 

linseed gal.  25  ctg 20 15  "    ^t^ 

olive,  in  casks '•    20ot8 30 24  *•   35ell. 

rape-seed ••    25  ots 20 15  «    9e»»« 

spermaceti,  of  foreign  fishing.       "     25  cts 20 15  perMOtlO 

Oil  of  cocoa-nuts per  cent.  20... ...10 4  "      ^^ 

neats'  foot **        20 20 15  **      • 

palm fte#, 10 4  "     ^ 

palm  bean flre«, 10«.....  4  **     ^ 

Olives ••••••••«• "^t  tivaWI, 


It 


m 


is4a.  ] 

iwrat.   I 

^ au 


If*  UtUn.„.. 
Mystals... 


flowara  .. 
8ow«r  watM , 
lama  paaa .... 


20., 

SO.. 

...U 

Wi 

...30.. 

U 

aD.. 

.-30.. 

.-U 

ao.. 

...».« 

...  0 

._».. 

.„15 

SO- 

...90.. 

...16 

UMBU,  gilt  -wood,  gold  pap^r, 
for  ladlea'  lie!Ld-dress»s,  silk, 

luaBta,  not  f«r  lts4d-dr«nes, 
Matal _...».  ....... » . 


IS  tor  iMakata  ».....„ _ 

la^  plamaa  nnd  feathera... 

■arUtaof  lime 

"  or  clilorBt«  of  potusa, 


>tbtaad 

ly- 

ttngaon  glua 

"  porcalaln. 


dryo 


r  ^roand  in  oil,  not 
otberwlas  proridcd  for, 

Spaniah  brown,  dr^. 

"       In  oil 

watar  oolota 

wlilta  laad 

tart'  colon _.... 

t-Iaaf  hata  or  baakata 

laavaa,  Qnm&Dafaoturad 

i«I  aa«(......... 

r,  for  aar««na  ot  Srvboaida.... 

kaDglngfl  

all  other.  And  aU  SMuaah»- 


"       90.. 

...SO.. 

-.16 

"        M.. 

.,.3»„ 

IK 

"        »„ 

.«»- 

„3* 

"       M.. 

.«ao.. 

...IS 

"        SO.. 

...30.. 

16 

lb.  6  eta.. 

...80.. 

94 

par  oant.  30.. 

...». 

...16 

"       30.M 

...30.. 

...24 

"        30.. 

...30.. 

...24 

per  oanl.  30.. 

...SO.. 

...IS 

lb.  1  ^t.. 

...20. 

IB 

lb.  H  MB.. 

...20. 

...IS 

per  oant.  20 

20 

IS 

"       20. 

..30. 

...24 

...30.. 

1K 

peroeiit.90.. 

...SO.. 

...16 

p.  a.  as  ASS.. 

.,.80.. 

...34 

free- 

.-10.„ 

ftee, 

par  oant.  30 

30 

Hi 

"        SB 

30 

IB 

"        8(„ 

-.90. 

...16 

...30. 

?4 

par  oant.  30.. 

...30. 

...24 

"       80.. 

.-30. 

...24 

par  eaaL  10 
lb.  12. 


100  lb.  60  ate. 

»1.B0; 

lb.  60  eta. 

per  east.  86 

lb.  9}  eta. 

per  eent.  SB 

10  and  86  par  et. 

par  oant.  8S 
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TABins  01*  1842-186S. 


1842. 

Paris  white,  dry lb.  1  ot. 

«         «      ground lb.  1^  cts. 

Parts  of  stills  of  copper per  cent.  30. 


1846.    1857. 
peret   peret. 

....20 16 


Paste  almond 

**     imitation  of  precious  stones, 

perfamed 

work  that  is  set 

Pastel  or  woad 


4< 


(< 


it 


4< 


(< 


(< 


25. 
7. 
25. 
25. 
lb.  1  ct. 


Paving-stones per  cent.  25, 


Pearl,  mother  of 

Pearls,  all 

composition 

mock 

set 

Peanuts 


free, . 
7. 
25. 
7. 
25. 
lb.  1  ct. 
Peas per  cent.  20. 


<( 


c< 


iC 


<c 


<( 


(( 


ti 


it 


it 


it 


25. 
20. 


n 


tl 


n 


25. 
30. 
25. 
25. 
lb.  5  cts. 
lb.  10  cts. 


.20. 
.80. 
.30. 
.10. 
.30. 
.30. 
.10. 
.20. 
.  5.. 
.10. 
.30. 
.10. 
.30. 
.20. 
.20. 
.  5., 


.30. 
.20. 

.30. 
.30. 
.30. 
.30. 
.30. 
.30. 
.30. 
.30. 
.30. 
.30. 


15 
21 
24 

8 
24 
24 

4 
.15 

4 

4 
24 

8 
24 
15 
15 

4 


ISOL 

1001bs.eOdai 
*<  11.6ft. 
per  cent  31 

it         lA 
tl 


l( 


15 

24 
24 
24 
24 
4 
4 
15 


Pelts,  salted 

Pencils,  black  lead,  camels'  hair, 

or  red  chalk 

"       slate  

Pencil  cases,  gold,  silver,  gilt,  or 
plated 

Penknives 

Pens,  metallic ^ 

"      quill 

Pepper,  black  or  white 

**       Cayenne,  Chili,  or  African, 

Percussion  caps per  cent.  30 

Perfumed  80.ap  for  shaving *'        30 

Perfumery  vials  and  bottles various, 

Perfumes per  cent.  25 

Personal   and    household    effects, 
not  merchandize,  of  citizens  of 
the  U.  S.,  dying  abroad free,... free,  ..free, 

Peruvian  bark free, 15. ..free. 

Petticoats,  ready-made,  cotton per  cent.  50.... ..30 24 

Pewter,  manufactures  of,  not  enu- 
merated           **        30 30 24 

Pewter,  old,  fit  only  to  be  re-man- 
ufactured   free, 5 4 

Phosphate  of  lime per  cent.  20 20 15 


M 

Crts. 
per  etnt  10 

per  mbL  I 

•*      » 

10 
10 
10 


« 


(( 


« 


C( 


24    gross  $l&p.et35 
per  oent# 


II 


II 


85 
» 

gross  10  cts> 
per  cent  90 

lb.  12  &  15  eti. 

lb.  12  &  15  ctf. 

per  cent  30 

24  per  ct.  30  &  lb.  2  a 


24 
21 


per  cent  90 
50 


t( 


free. 

per  cent.  20 

«      35 


It 


35 


Ib.lrt- 
p«r  cent  JO 


II 


of  soda 

Phosphorus  

Phosphorus  lights,  in   glass  bot- 
tles, with  paper  cases 

Fhospharet  of  lime.. 

PlAno-fdrtes 


II 


II 


(I 


it 


II 


20. 
20. 


,20. 
.20. 


.15 
15 


20. 
20. 
30. 


.30 24 

.20 16 

M IS 


II 
II 

«( 
II 
II 
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printed ..-....•.. 

•••••••■  ••••••••••••■••••••  ••••••««• 

tmr 

kinds  of,  made  into  wear- 

p&rel 

3binet 

)binet  veils,  cotton.. 

oil,  worsted 

iwls,  if  sewed 

)8,  pelerines,  chemisettes, 
drchiefs,  collars  and  capes, 

•otton 

ots  or  bootees 

I  thread 

»ld  and  silver 

r  lacings,  silk 

d  ware 

ron,  tin,  Britannia,  brass, 

,  or  gilt 

ater  colors) 

>p,  do 

Ints 

3k 

oks  or  pulleys,  brass,  cop- 

}n,  or  wood 

rass,  copper,  tin,  or  plain 

nt-glass 

rith  glass  chimneys 

ises 

,  japanned,  tin,  gilt,  plat- 

88,  pewter,  or  copper 

in    strips,    for    buttons, 

or  bootees 

iron,   brass,    steel,   gilt, 
washed,  or  copper 

n  

',  dry,  flower  of.. 

flower 

water 

manufactures  of,  not  oth- 

rwise  specified 

ck  

iti 

lbs 


1848.         1846.   1857.  1862. 
per  ct.    per  et. 

per  cent.  30 30 24  per  cent.  20 

free, 5 4  tree. 

free, 20 4  free. 

per  oent.  30 30 24  per  cent.  35 

«'        20 25 24  ««        25 

"        80 30 24  «•        85 

"        35 25 19   p.  ot.  85;  filk,  40 

"        30 30 24  per  cent.  35 

"   40 30 24  "    35 

pair25to$1.25...30..:...24  «    85 

per  cent.  15 20 15  <<    30 

«*    15 30 24  "   85 

<*   30 25. 19  p. et. 40;  cotton,  35 

**   30 30 24  per  oent.  40 

"   30 30 24  '«   35 

"   20 30 24  "   85 

"   20 30 24  "   8$ 

•*   20 30 24  '«   25 

"   20 20 15  "   20 

«*   30 30 24  **   35 

**   30 30 24  *'        35 

lb.  45  cts 40 30  *•   35 

percent.  30 30 24  "   85 

"   35 30 24  "   35 

"   30 30 24  "   35 

"    80 80 24  **   35 

*<    5 5 4  "   10 

"   30 30 24  "   35 

**   20 20 15  '*   20 

"   20 30 24  "   40 

"   20 20 15  «'   20 

"    20 20 15  "   20 

"   25 30 24  ««   60 

*«   30 30 24  «*   35 

"   20 20 15  ton  $10. 

«   30 30 24  per  oent.  35 

lb.  4ct8 30 24  "   85 


{ 
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TABins  or  1842-1862. 


1842. 

Paris  white,  dry lb.  1  ct. 

«  <(      ground lb.  1^  cts. 

Parts  of  stills  of  copper per  cent.  30. 

Paste  almond 

^*      imitation  of  precloasstoneSi 

*'      perfumed 

"      work  that  is  set 

Pastel  or  woad 


1846.    1857. 

per  ot.    per  ct. 


IC 


(i 


it 


<i 


25. 
7. 
25. 
25. 
lb.  1  ct. 


Paving-stones per  cent.  25. 


Pearl,  mother  of 

Pearls,  all 

composition 

mock 

set 

Peanuts 


i( 


Ci 


(i 


it 


it 


(< 


C( 


free,. 
7. 
25, 
7. 
25. 
lb.  1  ct. 


.20. 
.20. 
.30. 
.30. 
.10. 
.30. 
.30. 
.10. 
.20. 
5.. 
.10. 
.30. 
.10. 
.30. 
.20. 


Peas per  cent.  20 20. 


<i 


(( 


<< 


<i 


25. 
20, 


25. 
30. 
25. 
25. 
lb.  5  cts. 
lb.  10  cts. 


it 


(C 


c< 


.30. 
.20. 

.30. 
.30. 
.30. 
.30. 
.30. 
.30. 
.30. 
.30. 
.30. 
.30. 


15 
15 
21 
24 

8 
24 
24 

4 
,15 

4 

4 
24 

8 
24 
15 
15 

4 


«i 


it 


15 

24 
24 
24 
24 
4 
4 
15 


Pelts,  salted 

Pencils,  black  lead,  camels'  hair, 

or  red  chalk 

"       slate  

Pencil  oases,  gold,  silver,  gilt,  or 
plated 

Penknives 

Pens,  metallic 

"      quill 

Pepper,  black  or  white 

**       Cayenne,  Chili,  or  African, 

Percussion  caps percent.  30 

Perfumed  soap  for  shaving '^        30 

Perfumery  vials  and  bottles various, 

Perfumes .■ per  cent.  25 

Personal   and    household    effects, 
not  merchandize,  of  citizens  of 
the  U.  S.,  dying  abroad free, ...free,  ..free, 

Peruvian  bark free, 15. ..free. 

Petticoats,  ready-made,  cotton per  cent.  50 30 24 

Pewter,  manufactures  of,  not  enu- 
merated           •*        30 30 24 

Pewter,  old,  fit  only  to  be  re-man- 
ufactured   free, 5 4 

Phosphate  of  lime per  cent.  20 20 15 


1882. 

100  lbs.  60  eti. 

•<         $1.50. 

per  cent.  36 

**        50 

"        35 

60 

30 

free. 

per  cent.  10 

free. 

per  oent.  6 

30 

35 

25 

10 

10 

10 


IC 


<« 


i< 


4< 


41 


(I 


24    gross  $l&p.et.35 
per  cent.  40 


« 


<c 


35 
35 

gross  10  cts. 

per  cent.  30 

lb.  12  &  15  cts. 

lb.  12  &  15  cts. 

per  cent.  30 

24  perct.30&lb.2o. 

24  per  cent.  30 

24  **        50 


free, 
per  cent.  20 
35 


(I 


n 


36 


n 


of  soda 

Phosphorus  ^ 

Phosphorus  lights,  in  glass  bot- 
tles, with  paper  cases 

Fhosphuret  of  lime , 

Piano-fortes... 


(( 


<i 


tt 


(< 


(< 


20. 
20. 


,20. 
.20. 


20, 
20. 
30. 


.30. 
.20. 
.20. 


.15 
15 

.24 
.16 
.16 


lb.  1  ct. 
per  cent.  90 
20 
20 


(< 


(< 


<< 


fi 


n 


36 


TABITFB  or  1843-18^2. 


1842. 


nuio-fort«  femles peroent.  30 30 24  per  oant.  35 

rutin „ "       30 30 24  '■       3S 

FlB«iito  lb.  S  otB 40 4  lb.  12  oU. 

FluMM  peroaut.30 30 24  par  cent.  3S 

PliieiuliIoiiB,  fiolton "       30 26 21  "       89 

"  iilfc "        30 26 18  "        40 

Plne-ftpplee frae 20 8  ttM. 

Pin  or  D«edle-ouea,  all per  osnt.  30 30 24  per  eent.  85 

Pina lb.  20  Ota 30 24  "       85 

Pins,  BiLver,   ron,  or  pound lb,  20  oIb 30 24  "        89 

FlpM,  0U7  and  wood per  cent.  30 30 24  "        89 

PUtoli "        30 30 24  •*        85 

Pltoli "       26 20 16  "       SO 

"    Bnrgondj „         "        20 25 19  '■        20 

Pluter  bnBtB,  cBsti,  itatDes lVee,...._30...Iree,  "       10 

"      oourt,  on  ailk  or  on  cambric  per  oent.  30 30 34  "       35 

"      of  Parii,  no  ground. free,. ..tree,. -free,  free. 

"  "       ground "       30 20 16  per  eenU  90 

"  "       cftloined "       20 20 15  "       M 

"       omamenti  ■■        30 30 34  "        3S 

nanelroQB "       80 80 24  *'       39 

Planes ^....        ••       30 30 34  "       85 

Planka,  wronght  or  rongb "        20 20 16  «        20 

Plants - free,...^ee,  ..free,  "        SO 

Plated  wares  of  all  kinds.... per  cent.  30 30 24  ■<        35 

Plate,  ailver "        30 30 24  "        36 

Platlna,  onmiiiinfiiotured.  freo,,..free,  ..free,  free. 

"        man  of ao  tares  of per  cent.  20 30 24  per  oent.  35 

retorts "        20 30 24  free. 

Playlne-car.ld pack  25  eta 30 34   pack  IB  &  25  ota. 

Ploughs  percent.  30 30... 

pLitiG lb.  lot 30... 

Plumbago per  cent.  20 20... 

Plnmes,  ornamental "        26 30... 

PInma  "        2G......30... 

Plnsh,  hair "        20 25... 

"      mohair  or  goata'  bair. "        20 26... 

"      or  shag,  worated "        80 2S... 

"       wool "        40 80... 

Potket-book,^,  leather "        36 80... 

"  paper "        30 30... 

Pooket-bottkB,  green  glass gross  <3 30... 

Palislilng-BloDea ft«e, 10... 

POmatnm „ per  cent.  30 30... 

Pomegranatea "       20 20.... 

Peppy  heada „ "       20 20... 

"     oU "       30. 30... 


u 

per  oent.  S5 

H 

"        35 

16 

ton  (10. 

U 

"       40 

8 

lb.  6  Ota. 

19 

per  oent.  80 

19 

"       39 

19 

"       85 

241b.l6oto.&p.ot.26 

U 

per  oent.  85 

U 

"       35 

M 

"       80 

8 

free. 

U 

per  sent.  60 

m 


TABim  Of  1842-1862. 


Poppj  seed 

Poroelaiu 

"        glass 

**        slates 

Pork 

Porphyry 

Portable  desks 

Porter,  in  bottles 

*'      otherwise 

Potasse,  prussiate  of 

Potassiam 

Potatoes 

Pots,  black  lead 

'*    blue ^ 

*'    oast-iron 

*'    melting,  earthen 

Poultry,  or  game,  prepared 

Pounce 

Powder,  black  lead 

"        blue 

**        of  brass 

**        puffs ^ 

**        subtil,  for  the  skin 

Powders  and  pastes 

Precious  stones,  glass,  imitation  of, 

set 

"  *'      of  all   kinds,  not 

set 

**  '*      other  imitations  of, 

set  

Prepared  clay 

**        vegetables,  meats,  }>onl- 

try  and  game 

Preserves    in    molasses    and    all 

others ....• 

Pressing-boards 

Prints  or  engravings 

Prisms,  cut-glass 

Professional  books  of  persons  ar- 
riving in  the  U.  S 

Protractors,  ivory-mounted 

Prunella 

"       for    shoes,    bootees,    and 

buttons 

Prunes 

Prussian  blue 

Pullies,  iron,  brass,  oopper  or  wo«d 


1842.  1846.    1857. 

per  ct.    per  ct. 

'*        20... free,. .free, 

'*        30 30 24 

"        30 30 24 

««        25 25 19 

lb.  2  cts 20 15 

per  cent.  20 30 24 

**        30 30 24 

gal.  20  cts 30 24 

**   15  cts 30 24 

per  cent.  20 20 15 

"        20 20 16 

bush.  10  cts 30 24 

per  cent.  30 30 24 

«*        30 30 24 

lb.  IJots 30 24 

per  cent.  30 30 24 

"        25 40 30 

"        20 20 15 

"        26 20 16 

**        26 20 15 

«*        26 20 16 

"        20......30 24 

**        26 30 24 

««        26 30 24 

"        26 30 24 

«*  7 10 4 

"  7 10 8 

"  25 30 24 

'*  30 20 16 

**        25 40 30 

•*        25 40 30 

lb.  12J  cts 30 24 

•*        20 10 8 

lb.  45  cts 30 30 

iree,  ...iree, ..  rree, 

per  cent.  30 30 24 

"        30 25 19 

"  6 6 4 

lb.  3  ets 40 8 

per  cent.  20 20 4 

<<        SO 30 24 


186S. 


«c 


p.  ot.  35  ft  40 

per  cent*  3S 

"       85 

lb.  1  et. 

per  cent.  35 

•«        8S 

gal.  80  ots. 

<*    20  eu. 

lb.  Sola. 

lb.  15  et. 

bush.  25  oU. 

per  oeat.  85 

"        35 

lb.  H  etfl. 

per  cent.  20 

35 

20 

ton  HO. 

I>er  cent.  2D 


it 


II 


it 
li 
<« 
<< 

«i 

i< 
(I 
II 

CI 
Cf 


60 


30 
5 

31 

20 

35 


11 

35 

(1 

81 

It 

20 

If 

35 

free. 

per  cent.  35 

IC 

SI 

11 

10 

lb. 

5elt. 

per  ooiii.21 

11 

35 
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1848.  1846.    1857. 

per  ot.    per  ot. 

Pamice '       free, 10 8 

Pompkins free, 20 15 

Purple,  brown per  cent.  25 20 15 

««       tin  liquor ^         *«        25 20 15 

Puttj lb.  IJ  eta 20 15 


Quadrants  and  sextants per  oent.  30. 


Quill  baskets 

QuilU 

Quiltings,  or  bed-quilts,  cotton.... 

Quicksilver 

Quinine 


25. 
15. 
30. 
5. 
20. 


.30. 
.30. 
.20. 
.25. 
.20. 
.20. 


«i 


sulphate  of oz.  40  ots 20. 


.24 
.24 
.15 
,24 
15 
.15 
.15 


1862. 

free, 
per  cent.  1() 
2.1 


<< 


i< 


20 

lb.  1}  cm. 

per  cent.  3.1 
30 
30 
35 
10 
45 
45 


Rags,  of  any  kind,  except  wool....  lb.  ^ct 5...free, 

Balsins,  boxes  or  jars lb.  3  cts 40 •& 

"        other lb.  2  cts 40 8 

Sakes,  iron,  steel,  or  wood per  cent.  30 30 24 

Bape  of  grapes '<        20 20 15 

"    seed *«        20 10 8 

Kasps ««        30 30 24 

Battans,  unmanufactured -..  free, 10...free, 

'*        manufactured per  cent.  20 20 24 

Battles,  wood,  ivory,  coral,  or  with 

bells  "        30.. 

Bavens  duck,  hemp  or  flax sq.  jd.  7  cts.. 

Bazors per  cent.  30.. 


<i 


<« 


«( 


ti 


Bazor  cases 

**      strops,  wood 

Beaping-hooks,  iron  or  steel 

Bed  chromate  of  potash 

**    lead,  ground  in  oil 

precipitate per  cent.  25 

Venetian,  drj lb.  1  ct 

ground  in  oil lb.  1}  cts 


30. 
30. 
30. 
25. 
lb.  4  cts. 


It 


(C 


l( 


if 


.30. 
.20. 
.30. 
,30. 
.30. 
.30. 
.20. 
.20. 
.20. 
.30. 
.30. 


.24 
.15 
.24 
.24 
.24 
.24 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.15 


(( 


wood  and  red  sanders'  wood.. 

•*    wool,  or  fur  for  hatters 

Heeds,  unmanufactured 


free, 5..  free, 

free, 10 8 

free, 10..  free, 


ft 


(I 


manufactured per  cent.  20. 

weavers' **         30. 

Reindeer  skins,  dressed various,. 

**  **       undressed  ** 

«*  «*       tanned " 


.30. 
.30. 
.20. 
.  5. 
.20. 


If 


tongues percent.  25 20. 

Beps,  natural  silk  and  cotton <*        30 25. 

"     iilk lb.  $2.50 25, 

Bnin per  oent.  15 20. 


.24 
.24 
.15 
.  4 
.15 
.15 
.19 
.19 
,  8 


free. 

lb.  5  cts. 

lb.  5  ctA. 

per  cent.  35 

"        20 

lb.  1  ct. 

35p.ct.  &lb.  2  cts. 

free. 

per  cent.  25 

35 

30 

35 

3.1 

35 

3.1 

lb.  3  ctH. 

100  lbs.  12.40. 

per  cent.  20 

«*        25 

«*        25 

free. 

per  oent.  10 

free. 

per  oent.  25 

35 

20 

10 

25 

20 

35 

(See  Silk. ) 

per  cent.  20 
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Besin,  of  jalap 

"      nuz  vomica 

Rhodiaxn 

Rhubarb  

Rice 

Rifles 

Rings,  all  metal 

Rivets,  brass,  iron,  and  steel 

Rochelle  salts 

Rods  and  ejes,  for  stairs 

Roman  cement 

««      vitriol 

Rope,  made  of  hides  out  in  strips, 

' '      or  cordage  of  cocoannt  shells 
Roots,  all  not  otherwise  enumer- 
ated  V 

**      arrow 

''      madder 

<*      medicinal,  other,  crude 

Rose  leaves 

*'    water 

Rosin 

Rotten  stone 

Rouge 

Rubies 

**      set 

Rugs,  for  bed-ooverings,  cotton.... 

**      all  other 

Rules,  all 

Rum 

**    bay,  or  bay  water 

**    cherry 

Rye 

**    flour 


1842.  1846.    1857. 

per  ct.    per  et. 

per  cent.  16 20 8 

««        16 20 8 

"        16 20 8 

free, 20 16 

per  cent.  20 20 16 

each  $2.50 30 24 

per  cent.  30 30 24 

**        30 30 24 

««        20 20 16 

"        30 30 24 

"        20 20 16 

lb.  4ots 20 16 

per  cent.  20 20 16 

, 19 


lb.  4J  cts 25. 


(I 


<i 


<i 


free,  ...free,.,  free, 

per  cent.  20 20 16 

free, 6..  free, 

per  cent.  20 20 16 

26....-20 16 

25 30 24 

16 20 8 

Aree, 10 8 

per  cent.  20 30 24 

7 10 4 

25 30 24 

30 25 24 

40 30 24 

30 30 24 

gal.  60@90o....lOO 30 

per  cent.  20 30 24 

gal.  60....100 30 

bush.  15  cts 20 16 

per  cent.  20 20 15 


i< 


<i 


<i 


(i 


tt 


per  oont.  SO 

"       40 

lb.  60  Ota. 

lb.  1}  ots. 

per  cent.  85 

"       85 

"       85 

lb.l5eti. 

per  oent.  35 

««       20 

"       » 

lb.  3}  otf. 

per  oent.  80 


per  oent.  SO 

lb.  60  etf. 

per  oent.  60 


(I 


free, 
per  oent.  60 
5 


C( 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


26 
35 
36 
35 

(See  Gin.) 

gal.  60  eta. 

gal.  76  eta. 

bush.  16  cts. 

per  eent.  10 


Sabres 

Saddle  hooks 

Saddle  trees 

Saddlery,  all  not  otherwise  speci- 
fied  

<*        silver-plated,  brass,    or 

steel 

**  tinned,  Japanned,  or 
common 

Saddles 

Saffron 


(C 

li 
(( 

cc 

c( 

l( 
tt 


30. 
30. 
30. 


.30. 
.80. 
.30. 


.24 
.24 
.24 


30 30 24 

30 30 24 

20 20 15 

30 30 24 

free, 20...  ..•16 


"  85 

*•  85 

"  85 

"  35 

85 

"  81 

cc  10 


tc 


eake per  cent.  20...  ..•20......  15 
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1842.          1846.    1857.  1862. 
per  ct.    per  ct. 

'Sago per  oent.  20 20 15  lb.  1}  cts. 

8ail  duck sq.  yd.  7cts 20 15  per  cent.  dO 

Sal  ammoniao per  cent.  20 10 8  **        20 

"  dinretic "        20 20 15  **        20 

Salmon,  preserved bbl.  $2 80 24  *<        35 

*'       pickled  per  cent.  20 20 30  bbl.  $3. 

Salt,  bulk bush.  8  cts 20 15  100  lbs.  18  cts. 

**    otlierwise "      8  ctg 20 15  •*        24  cts. 

Salted  skivers,  roans  or  pelts per  cent.  5 5 4  per  cent.  10 

Saltpetre,  partially  refined lb.  J  ct 10 8  lb.  3  cts. 

**          refined lb.  2  cts 10 8  lb.  3  cts. 

*<         crude free, 5 4  lb.  2  cts. 

Salts,  chemical,  all per  cent.  20 20 15  per  cent.  20 

Sardines,  in  salt **        20 20 15  bbl.  $1.50. 

«*        and  all  fish  in  oil *•        20 40 30  per  cent.  30 

Sarsaparilla free, 20 15  "        20 

Sashes,  silk lb.  $2.50 30 24  **        35 

Sassafras percent.  20 20 15  "        20 

Saucepans,  metal «*        30 30 24  *«        35 

Sauces,  all  kinds "        30 30 24  «*        35 

Sausages "        25 30 30  "        35 

Saws,  cross-cut each  $1 30 24  lin.  ft.    8  cts. 

**      mill-pit  and  drag each  $1 30..:...24  "  12J  to  20  c. 

Saw  sets per  cent.  30 30 24  per  cent.  35 

Scagliola  tables  or  slabs *»         30 40 30  **         35 

Scales "        30 30 24  "        35 

Scarfs,  cotton "        30 30 24  **        35 

*'      wool **        40.. ...'.30 24  lb.  18  cts.  &  p.  c.  35 

Scissors **        30 30 24  per  cent.  35 

Scoop-nets '.... lb.  7  cts 30 24  "        35 

Scrapers per  cent.  30 30 24  "        35 

Sea-weed,  and  all  other  vegetable 

substances     used    for    beds    or 

mattresses **        20 20 15  **        20 

Seeds,  garden free,... free,  ..free,  **        30 

*'      all  others  not  specified free,. ..free,  ..free,  various. 

Segars,  worth  $5  per  M lb.  40  cts 40 30  lb.  35  cts. 

*'           *'      $5-$10  per  M lb.  40  cts 40 30  lb.  60  cts. 

**  «»      $10-$20     "     lb.  40  cts 40 30  p.  c.  lO&M.  80  cts. 

**  *'       $20  "     lb.  40  cts 40 30     p.  c.  10  &  M.  $1. 

*'       paper lb.  15  cts 40 30  as  other  segars. 

^Itzer  water per  cent.  20 30 24  per  cent.  3J 

Benna **         20 20 15  "        20 

Sextants **        30 30 24  "        35 

Shades,  lace,  sewed lb.  $2.50 30 24  **        35 

Bhaving-soap per  cent.  30 30 24  p.  o.  30  &lb.  2  cts. 

Bhftwls,  wool <'        40 30 24  p.ct.  35  &  lb.  18  o. 

30 


4M 


XAxms  Of  184S-18i9. 


1841.  1846.    1857. 

peret.    perct. 

Shawls,  Other. p.ct.20&30 30 24 

Shears per  cent.  30 30......24 

Sheathing-metal,  patent,  composed 

in  part  of  copper free, ...free, ...free, 

Sheathing-paper lb.  15  cts 20 15 

Sheets,  willow per  cent.  30 30 

Sheetings,  linen,  hemp,  or  Rassia, 

brown  or  white **        25 20 

Shellac free, 5 

Shell,  baskets «.  percent.  25 30 

'*      boxes,  not  otherwise  enu- 
merated   

'*      turtle  or  tortoise 

Shells,  all  other 

Shingles 

Shoe-binding,  silk 

**  **        woolen 

"     thread 

Shoes  or  slippers  for  children pair  15  cts 

for  grown   per- 
sons, of  silk... 
of   leather,   for 

men 

of        prunella, 

stuff,  or  other  materials,  except 

silk,  for  women 

Shoes,  t.  e.  double-soled  pumps  and 

welts,  women's  leather **    25  cts 30 24 

Shot  bags  and  belts per  cent.  SI) 30 24 

Bhovels "        30 30 24 

Shrubs free, ...free,.,  free. 

Shuttlecocks  and  battledores per  cent.  30 30 24 


per  omH.  36 
36 
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<( 
(( 

tl 


20. 
5. 
20. 
20, 
30. 
30. 
30. 


.30. 
.  5. 
,  5. 
.30. 
.25. 
.30. 
.20. 
.30, 
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ti 
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"    30  cts 30, 


.24 

.15 

4 

.24 

.24 

.  4 

.  4 

.24 

.19 

24  p.ct. 

.15 

.24 

.24 


IK  3  ets. 
per  eent.  10 
30 


«< 


Ci 


It 


30  cts 30 24 


30 

lb.  10  cte. 
per  cent.  35 

"        35 

free. 

free. 

per  cent.  35 

"        4(> 

80  &  lb.  18  c« 

per  cent.  3& 

<4 

c< 


l< 


**    25  cts 30, 


24 


tt 


26 


i( 


30. 
30. 
30. 


.30. 
.30. 
25. 


24 
24 
19 


...30 24 

..25 19 


Sickles,  iron,  steel 

Side-arms 

Silk  and  cotton-vesting 

and  worsted  valencias,  toile- 

ncts  or  crape  de  Lyons 

and  worsted  shawls,  hemmed,  per  cent.  30 

**            manufactures  of..  **        30. 
aprons,  collars,  cuffs,  chemi- 
settes,   turbans,   mantillas, 

and  pollerines ^.  lb.  $2.50 30 24 

bobbin  or  braids per  cent.  30 25 19 

caps,  if  entirely  of  silk lb.  $2.50 30 24 

cords lb.  $2.50 25 19 

curls lb.  $2.50 30 24 
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35 
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35 
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35 

per  cent. 

80 

35 

36 

36 

40 

40 

35 

35 

40 

35 

36 
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TAUFit  Of  1842-1862.  481 

1842.  184e.    1857.  1862. 

per  ot.   per  ct 

SHk  floss  and  other  simiUr,  puri- 
fied from  the  gam per  cent.  25 30 18 

««    frisettes  "        30 30 24 

"    garters,  with  wire  and  clasps,        *^        30 30 24 

"    gloves - lb.  $2.50 30 24 

**    hat-bands lb,  $2.60 25 19 

"    hats  or  bonnets  for  women...         each  $1 30 24 

**    hose per  cent.  40 30 24 

••       "     sewed **        40 30 24 

«    laoe lb.  $2.50 25 19 

<*    mannfactures    with    gold'  or 

silver,  or  other  metal per  cent.  30 30 24 

**    mitts lb,  $2.50 30 24 

^*        *•    sewed -        lb.  $2.50 30 24 

''    not  more  advanced  in  man- 
ufacture   than    singles,    or 

tram lb.  60  cts 15 12  "        26 

"    ornaments,  oilcloth,  suspend- 
ers, stocks per  cent.  30 30 24  p.  c.  35;  oil  cl.  40 

*'    sewing,  all lb.  $2 30 24  per  cent.  40 

**        **         raw lb.  50  cts 15...free,  *•        40 

•*     tassels lb.  $2.50 25 19  «'        40 

"    watch-chains  or  ribbons lb.  $2.50 25 19  "         35 

**    webbing per  cent.  30 25 19  '*        45 

"     all  other  articles **        30 30 24  *'         35 

Silks,  at  $1  per  yard  or  less lb.  $2.50 25 19  «*        40 

"      over  $1  per  yard lb.  $2.50 25 19  "        40 

tSKlver,    all   manufactures   of,    not 

otherwise  specified per  cent.  30 30 24  "         35 

**       bullion  and  coin free,. ..free,  ..free,  free. 

German,  in  sheets per  cent.  30 30 24  per  cent.  35 

manufactures  of,         *'        80 30 24  '*         35 

plated  metal,  in  sheets  or 

othf^r  form *'         30 30 24  *'         35 

Byrup  of  sugar-cane lb.  2J  cts 30 24  lb.  2  cts. 

Skates,  under  20  cts per  cent.  30 30 24  pair  8  cts, 

**       over        »*      *'        30 30 24  per  cent.  35 

Skeletons *'        30 20 15  '*        20 

Skins,   calf  and  seal,  tanned  and 

dressed doz.  $5 20 15  *<         30 

"       for  saddlers,  etc lb.  8  cts 20 15  "         20 

"      glazed,  as  patent-leather...  per  cent.  35 20 19  "        35 

**      goat  and  sheep,  tanned  and 

not  dressed doz.  $1 20 15  **        26 

"      goat    or  morocco,   tanned 

and  dressed doz.  $2.60 20 16  **       26 


It  (t 
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TABmfS  or  184S-186& 


Skins,  kid  and  lamb,  tanned  and 

not  dressed 

<<      kid,  tanned  and  dressed... 

**      of  all  kinds  in  the  hair, 

dried,  raw,  or  nomann- 

factnred 

''      pickled,  in  casks 

'<      sheep,  tanned  or  dressed.. 

'*      with  wool 

*'  tanned  and  dressed,  other- 
wise than  in  colors,  riz. :  fawn, 
kid,  and  lamb,  known  as  chamois 

Skivers,  pickled  

"       tanned. 

Slates  of  all  kinds 

Sledges 

Smalts 

Snails 

Snuff 

Snuffers 

Soap,  all 

Soda,  ash  ^ 

^'  preparations  or  manufac- 
tures of 

Soles,  felt  or  cork 

Spars  

Spa,  or  Spaware 

Specimens,  anatomical  prepara- 
tions  

Spectacle  cases,  all 

*'        glasses,  not  set 

**  **       pebble,  not  set. 

Spectacles,  all 

Spelter,  in  pigs,  bars,  or  plates.... 

**        in  sheets 

**        manufactures  of 

Spokes  

Spokeshaves 

Sponges  

Spoons,  all 

Spurs 

Spy-glasses 

Starch 

Statues  and  specimens  of  statu- 
ary   

Staves,  all 


1846.   1867. 
per  et.    per  ot. 

doz.  75  cts 20....^15  per  Mnt.  25 

"          $1 20 15  ««       25 

per  cent.  5 5 4  *'        25 

<*        20 6 4  "        10 

doz.  $2 20 16  **       25 

"    $1 20 15  *«        15 

«*    $1 20 15  "        25 

per  cent.  20 5 4  **        10 

doz.  $2 20 15  "        25 

percent.  25 25 19  *«        40 

lb.  2^  cts 30 4  lb.  2}  cts. 

per  cent.  20 20 15  per  cent.  20 

»«    20 20 15  «   10 

lb.  12  cts 40 30  lb.  35  ctfc 

per  cent.  30 30 21  per  cent.  85 

lb.  4  cts 30 24{''';2«'t»-*30* 

(,     35  per  cent. 

percent.    5 10 4  lb.(ot. 

"        20 20 15 

**        30 30 24  per  cent.  35 

**        30 20 15  *«        20 

"        30 40 30  «*        35 

"        30 30 24  ««        35 

**        30 30 24  «*        35 

gross  82 30 24  •*        35 

**    $2 30 24  "        35 

percent.  30 30 24  •*        35 

free, 5 4   '  lb.  1|  cts. 

"        20 15 12  lb.  2  cts.    _ 

"        20 30 24  percent 

**        30 30 24  '*       « 

*'        30 30 24  «• 

**        20 20 8  "       ^ 

*»        30 30 24  •* 

"        30 30.15&24  "                J 

"        30 30 24  "              ^ 

lb.  2  cts 20 15  p.  c.  20  &lb.^     ^ 

free,  ...free,  ...free,  per  cent.  Jq 

percent.  20 20 15  "       i5 


TAMom  or  1843-1802. 


steal  In  IngoU,  but,  sheeti,  or  wlr« 
OTer  i  In.  diun,,  vsluad  7  ota. 

Do.     do.     valued  7(^11  ots 

8t«el,  kaj  form  Dot  provided  (or... 

"      wire,  No.  16@|  in.  in  dlam. 

"         "      lesa  thin  No.  16 

"      all  mt,nafajitnree  of i 

Stereotrpe  pUteB 

Still- woms 

"    bottomB 

Stomach  poups         

Stone,  Armenian 

Stones,  Brieto  

"       nill    fit  for  use 

"       not  to  eruLBQ  labile,  ballast. 

"       Oil  

Straw  baaketB 

"      carpets  and  carpeting 

"      for  hats,  in  natural  slate.... 
Stretotiera  for  nmbrellaa  and  para- 

Stringi,  bow,  if  gat 

"        hatters'.  If  gat 

"        of  musical  Inatrnments,  if 

gut  

Strfclinine 

Succory,  ground 

"      redned,  loaf,  lump,  aruabed, 
palvoriied 

"      Ejrup,  cuaceulrattid  molaa- 

"      while  or  clayed 

"      moulds,  hooped  or  not i 

Stvlpburio  etker -.— 

Gar^pona'  icstraiaeiitl,  all f 

Ca  pendera,  all 

Swan      down  of 

Sveatnieats  orcomfiti,  all 

Sword-knoU,  gold  and  Bilver,  One 
and  bait-fine 

"  lilk  or  wonted 


iwt.  »2.U).ie&20 16  lb. 

"     12.60 20 16  lb. 

"     »2.60 20 15  per  o 

lb.  Sets 2> IS    ll).2aU.& 

lb.  6  eta 20 16  lb.2}ctB.& 


ut.  30... 


lb.  2}  eta., 
lb.  G  ctB., 


,..16  lb.  3ctB. 

...24      lb.  2}  to  3}  ctH. 


lb.  4  cts. 
per  cent.  US 
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TARIFFS  OF  1842-1869. 


Table-tops,  scagliola 

Tallow 

**      candles 

Tamarinds  

'*         preserved 

Tamboreeus 

Tannin,  medicinal 

Tapers,  paper,  with  cotton  wick... 

**      stearine 

''      spermaceti  or  wax 

Tapioca 

Tar,  Barbadoes,  crude 

"    coal  

Tarpanlings 

Tartrate    of    antimony,    or    tart. 

emetic ». 

Teas,  all  kinds,  from  beyond  Cape 

of  Good  Hope 

Teas,  other 

Telescopes  

Thibet,  cashmere  of 

'*       shawls,  real  or  goats'  hair, 

"  **      of  wool 

**  **      body  cotton 

Thimbles,  all 

Thread,  escutcheons 

**        pack 

Tile»,  marble 

**     paving  and  roofing 

*'      encaustic 

Timb«*r,  hewn  or  sawed 

Tinie-jtieces 

Tin,  all  manufactures  of 

'*    banca 

**    block 

**    boxes 

*'    crystals  of 

*•    foil 

'*    granulated 

'*    in  bars 

'*    in  pigs 

**    in  plates 

**  *'       galvanized 

''    in  sheets 

"    liquor 

**    muriate  of 

*'    oxide  of 


1843.         1846.    1857. 
per  ct.    per  ct 

per  cent.  30 40 30 

lb.  1  ct 10 8 

lb.  4  ots 20 15 

per  cent.  20 20 8 

»*        25 40 30 

25 20 15 

30 :J0 24 

30 30 24 

30 20 15 

30 20 15 

25 20 15 

15 20 15 

15 20 15 

20 20 15 


(( 


n 


n 


tl 


iC 


CI 


(< 


<( 


t( 


**        20 20, 


15 


1861 

per  eentS 

lb.  1  ct. 

lb.  2}  eti. 

per  celt  1^ 

"      3H 
•^      35 

lb.  Sets. 

lb.8ct». 

per  cent  3^ 

**      II 

b.  Ueti. 


i( 


(i 


it 


(I 


(( 


i( 


(t 


free,  ...free,  ..free, 

per  cent.  20 20 15 

30 30 24 

30 25 19 

40 30 24 

30 30 24 

30 :5M 24 

30 30 24 

lb.  6cts 30 24 

per  cent.  30 30 24 

*»         25 2«) 15 

**        25 20 15 

**        20 20 15 

((  or  •!()  .>! 

30 24 

5. ..free, 
5...  free, 

30 24 

20 15 

1*1         1  *■» 

i  *'  .....a   1  «i 

2i> 15 

5...  free, 
5. ..free, 

15 8 

15  R 

20 15 

20 15 

20 16 


i( 


30 

Ill*      X      ^Lavssa* 

lb.  1  Ct 

per  cent.  30 

**        30 

lb.  I'J  cts 

lb.  2Jcts 

lb.  1  ct 

lb.  1  ct 

lb.  2i  cts. 

lb.  I'J  cts 

lb.  2^  cts 

per  cent.  20 

•*        20 

««        20 


per  cent  3D 

lb.  lSc.&p.et35 
per  cent3S 
3» 

3} 
3S 

3U 

T 

35 
15 
15 

3A 
3(> 
20 
15 
15 

lb.  2J  cu. 

per  oenL  3 

.1     y 


24 

per  cent.  40 

24 

u       50 

24 

••   85 

30 

lb.  85  eti. 

24 

per  cent.  25 

24 

««   85 

15 

"   90 

15 

u       20 

15 

"   20 

15 

«   20 

Msnm  OP  184t-188S.  lA 

1842.         1M0.   1887. 
peret.  paret. 
M^  bark,  and  other  medio- 

inal per  oent.  80 30... 

odoriferoas **        25 80... 

ly  if  olassed  eb  millinerjr,...         **        80 30... 

)y  m*nafaotiired lb.  10  ot8......40... 

leaves,     or    nnmannfao- 

tured per  cent.  20 30... 

{lasses **        80 30... 

a,  neats,  smoked..... "        20 20... 

reindeer "        20 20... 

sounds **        20 20... 

,  beans *'        20 20... 

nd  implements  of  trade  in 
jy  persons  arriring  in  the 

id  States free, ...free,.,  ft'ee,  tn^m 

nmshes  or  powders per  cent.  30 30 24    35  and  50  per  et. 

ploks,  all <*        80 30 24  p.ot.85;  qnills,30 

f  every  description **        30 30 24  per  oent.  85 

Ad  waiters,  all **        30 80 24  p.c.35;  Japan>d40 

,  molasses lb.  4}  mills 30 24  gal.  6  ota. 

free, ...free,  ..free,  per  oent.  30 

I per  oent.  30......30 24  **       35 

east "        30 30 24  ««        35 

wrought **        30 30 24  "        85 

tine,  spirits  of gal.  10  cts 20 15  gal.  15  ots. 

green per  oent.  20 20 15  per  oent.  20 

lb.  6  cts 30 24  «*        35 

meUl percent.  25 20 15  <*        25 

new **        25 20 15  "        25 

ttld **        25 20 15  firee. 

20 15  lb.  Jot. 

las per  oent.  30 30 24  per  oent.  35 

la  furniture *«        30 30 24  ."        35 

,  beans "        20 20 15  lb.  |3. 

plants  of free, ...free, ...free,  per  oent.  30 

les,  of  all  kinds per  oent.  20 20 15  p.  o.  20  &gal.  50o. 

porcelain *<        30 30 24  per  oent.  40 

Mes,  prepared "        20 40 30  "        35 

used  in  dyeing,  crude,              free, 5...free,  free. 

not    otherwise    pro- 
vided for •«        20 20 15  "        10 

aoe,  cotton,  or  silk **        50 30 24  «        85 

"        25 30 24  "        85 

binding,  cotton *'        30 25 24  «'        85 

«<        silk lb.  12.50 25 19  •'       40 


4tS 


TABDPFS  or  1842-1862. 


Velvet  cotton 

"      «ilk 

Verdigris 

Vermicelli ^. 

Vermillion 

Vessels,   cast-iron,  not  otherwise 

specified 

*'        copper 

Vestings,  cotton 

Vests 

Vinegar  

Violins 

Violin  strings,  gnt 

Vitriol,  blue ; 

<*       green 

**       oil  of 

*'       white 

Wadding  paper 

Wafers 

Wagon  boxes 

Waiters,  all 

Walking-sticks  or  canes 

Washes 

Waste  or  shoddy 

Watch  crystals,  when  not  set 

Watches 

Watch    materials    and    parts     of 

watches 

Water  wheels,  of  iron 

**       colors 

Wax  beads 

**     bees',  bleached  or  nnbleach'd 

'^     sealing 

*'     shoemakers' 

Webbing,  India-rnbber 

Wedgewood  ware - 

Weld 

Wet  blue 

Whalebone,  of  foreign  fishing 

*'  of  American  fishing... 
Wheat 

**      flour 

Whetstones 

Whips 

Whisky,  all 

WhiUng  


1842.          1846.    1867.  1862. 

per  ct.    per  ct. 

per  cent.  30 20 24  per  cent.  30 

doz.  $2.50 25 19  <'   35 

per  cent.  20 20 15  lb.  6  cts. 

**   30 30 24  per  cent.  35 

**    20 20 15  *'    2» 

lb.  1 J  cts 30 24  lb.  IJ  cts. 

per  cent.  30 30 24  per  cent.  dSf 

"        30 25 24 

**        50 30 24  "        30 

gal.  8  cts 30 24  gal.  6  cts. 

per  cent.  30 20 15  per  cent.  30 

**        15 20 15      30  and  35  p.  ct. 

lb.  4  cts 20 15  **        20 

lb.  2  cts 20 15  lb.  J  ct. 

lb.  1  ct 10 4  lb.  let. 

per  cent.  20 20 15  per  cent.  20 

«1        30 30 24  "        35 

**        25 30 24  •*        35 

lb.  IJctB 30 24  *«        30 

per  cent.  30 30 24  **        35 

«*        30 30;.....24  «*        35 

"        25 30 24  "        50 

**        10 5 4  «*        20 

gross  $2 30 24  ««        35 

percent.  7i 10 8  *«        20 

**        7J 10 4  "20 

lb.  IJcts 30 24  *«        80 

percent.  20 30 24  "        35 

**        25 30 24  "        30 

**         15 20 15  *«        10 

**        25 30 24  ««        35 

**        15 20 15  "        20 

"        30 30 24  **        35 

"        30 30 24  "        35 

free, 5 4  free. 

per  cent.  20 20 15  per  cent.  25    ^ 

**      12J 20 15  "        20^3 

free, ...free,.,  free,  free.^^ 

bush.  25  cts 20 15  bush.  20  cts.  ^ 

112  lbs.  70c.......:o 15  per  cent 

per  cent.  20 20 15  " 

"        35 30 24  " 

gal.  60  cts....  100 30  Csee  OIa. 

lb.  1  ct 20 15  dry,lb.  Jc;  oil,' 
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TARIFFS  OF  1842-1862.-  ^n 

1843.  1846.    1857.  1862. 

per  ot.    per  ot. 

Wick   cotton   or  wick  jams,   as 

cotton  yarn per  cent.  30 25 24 

Wigs "        25 30 24 

Willows "        25 20 If) 

Wines,  all gal.  6@60c 40 30 

Wire,  brass per  cent.  25 30 24 

"      all  other lb.  5@11  cts 30 24 

Wood,  bar free, 5. ..free, 

*'      Brazil free, 5.. .free, 

Brazilletto free, 5. ..free, 

camwood free, 5  ..free, 

obessmen per  cent.  30 30 24 

*'      dye,  all  in  sticks free, 5. .free, 

ebony  and  granadilla per  cent.  20 20 8 

fire "        20 30 24 

lignum  vit« *'        30 30 8 

log free, 5.. .free, 

Nicaragua free, 5. ..free, 

Pernambuco free, 5...free 

red free, 5...free, 

rose,   satin,   cedar,    maho- 
gany, and  all  cabinet per  cent.  15 20 8 

<*      sandals,  in  sticks,  dust,  or 

powder free, 5... free, 

**      numanufactured,     of    any 

kind  not  enumerated per  cent.  20 30 24 

**      all    manufactures    of,    not 

otherwise  specified *'         30 30 24  **        35 

Wool,  all  manufactures  of **        40 30 24  p.ct.  30  &  lb.  18  c. 

*'      and    hair   of  alpaca,    goat, 

other  like  animals  niimanufac-  ,  7o.  or  less  |      3o...ttee,  per  cent.  » 

tured — value,  less  than  18  cts...  (  percent.5  ) 

Do.     do.        at  18  cts lb.3c.&p.c.30....30...free,  '*  5 

Do.     do.        18@24ct3 *»        "       30 24  lb.  3  cts. 

Do.     do.        over  24  cts *»        **       30 24  lb.  9  cts. 

Wool,  belts  for  paper per  cent.  25 30 24  per  cent.  30 

"      blankets  for  printers **        25 30 24  **        30 

"      cloth  in  jj,    ready    made,    all 

kinds **        50 30 24  lb.  ISc.&p.  ct.  30 

'*      cloths,  Hhawls,  and  all  man- 
ufactures          *•        40 30 24  lb.  18  o.  &  p.  c.  30 

"      delaines,      cashmeres,     ba- 
rege, gray **        40 30 24  s.  yd.  2c.  &  p.  o.  30 

«•      hats each  18  cts 20 15  per  cent.  30 

"      on  the  skin lb.  3c.  &p.c.  30...20 15  **        15 

Woolen  bags per  cent.  40 30 24  lb.  18  c.  &  p.  o.  30 

'*       oassimere *<       40 30 24  lb.  18  o.  &  p.  c.  30 


per 

cent.  35 

36 

20 

50 

35 

35 

free. 

free* 

free* 

free. 

per 

cent.  35 

free. 

free. 

per 

cent.  20 

free. 

free* 

free* 

free. 

free. 

free. 

free. 

per 

cent.  20 
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1842.  1846.    1857  1862. 

per  ot.    per  et. 

Woolen  stockings,  bindings,  mitts, 

gloves,  floor-cloth  or  hosiery per  cent.  30 30 24  per  cent.  35 

Woolen  and  worsted  jam, 

Finer  than  No.  14 "  30 30 19  lb.  12  c.  &  p.  c.  30 

Value  50  ots.  or  less,  and  not 

finer  than  No.  14 **  30 30 19  per  cent.  30 

Value  50  cts.  and  not  over  $1,  '<  30 30 19  lb.  12  c.  &  p.  c.  20 

*'       over  $1 "  80 80 19  lb.l2c.&p.c.30 

Worms  for  stills •*  30 30... 

Wormwood,  oil  of "  30 30.., 

Worsted  stuff,  all  piece  goods '<  30 25... 

«•        and  silk  shawls "  30 30.., 

**  .      *»         "      hemmed,  **  30 30... 

**  "    manufactures  of  "  30 25... 

"        all  mannfa<nurea  of. "  30 25... 


Yams 20. 

Yams,  coir 20. 

hemp 20. 


n 


Zinc,  nails per  cent.  30 30. 

**    in  pigs,  or  nnwronght free, 5. 

«*     in  sheets «*        10 15. 

"     oxide  of *«        20 20. 

"    manufactures  of **        30 30. 


24 

per  cent.  35 

.24 

50 

19 

35 

24 

35 

24 

35 

19 

35 

.19 

15 

«*         10 

.15 

lb.  1 J  cts. 

.15 

lb.  5  cts. 

24 

per  cent.  3S 

.  4 

Jb.  If  oti. 

12 

lb.  2cti. 

15 

lb.  1|  cts. 

24 

per  cent.  35 

Within  the  decade  of  which  we  are  writing  5,941  inventions  were 
patented  in  the  United  States,  and  among  them  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  present  century,  viz.,  the  Sewing  Machine  and  the  Mag- 
netic Telegraph. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  gentleman  who  probably  invented  the  first 
valuable  Sewing  Machine,  that  he  neglected  to  patent  it,  and  was  anwD- 
ling  to  undertake  the  immense  labor  necessary  to  introduce  into  prac- 
tical use  a  machine  so  novel  in  its  character.     There  is  on  record  con- 
giderablc  testimony  to  the  effect,  that  as  early  as  183<»,  Walter  Hunt,  of 
New  York,  a  very  ingenious  and  prolific  inventor,  designed  a  Sewing 
Machine  that  would  make  the  interlocked  stitch,  and  that,  though  he     4 
neglected  to  patent  it,  he  sold  the  privilege  of  manufacturing  such  roi-  — 
chines  to  a  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  who  however  took  no  thorough  or  practicalF*^ 
means  to  test  the  value  of  the  invention. 

The  first  American  patent  for  a  Sewing  Machine  of  which  we  hav^-a 
any  record,  was  one  granted  to  John  J.  Greenough,  of  WashiDgtor<3 
City,  February  21, 1842.  This  machine  made  what  is  called  the  througfc^ 
and-throngh  or  shoemaker's  stitch.     The  needle  was  pointed  at  bolT'^ 
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ends,  with  the  eye  in  the  centre,  and  was  drawn  through  the  cloth  one 
way  and  then  the  other  by  a  pair  of  pincers.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  machines,  except  the  model,  were  ever  constructed.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  March  4,  1843,  Benjamin  W.  Bean,  of  New  York,  patented 
a  machine  for  making  the  running  or  basting  stitch.  The  cloth  was 
corrugated  and  a  long  needle  thrust  through  the  fold,  and  then,  the 
stitch  being  straightened,  was  held  together  somewhat  as  it  is  in  basting 
by  hand.  In  the  same  year  George  R.  Corlies,  of  Greenwich,  N.  Y., 
patented  a  machine  similar  to  Greeuough's  ;  but  the  first  complete  Sew- 
ing Machine  designed  and  adapted  to  general  purposes,  was  that  patented 
September  10,  1846,  by  Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
One  of  the  principal  features  of  this  machine  is  the  combination  of  a 
grooTcd  needle*  haying  an  eye  near  its  point,  and  vibrating  in  the  di- 
rection of  its  length,  with  a  side  pointed  shuttle  for  effecting  a  locked 
stitch,  and  forming  with  the  threads,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cloth,  a 
firm  and  lasting  seam.  The  main  action  of  the  machine  consists  in  the 
interlocking  of  the  loop,  made  by  the  thread  carried  in  the  point  of  the 
needle  through  the  cloth,  with  another  thread  passed  through  the  loop 
by  means  of  a  shuttle  entering  and  leaving  it  at  every  stitch.  The 
thread  attachment  to  this  shuttle  remains  in  the  loop,  and  secures  the 
stitch  as  the  needle  is  withdrawn,  to  be  ready  to  make  the  next  one,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  cloth  is  carried  forward  just  the  length  of  the  stitch 
by  what  is  called  the  feed  motion.  Wonderfully  successful  as  this  ma- 
chine has  been,  no  prophetic  eye  then  foresaw  its  glorious  future,  and  no 
capitalist  was  willing  at  that  time  to  risk  money  in  an  enterprise  so 
Utopian  as  manufacturing  Sewing  Machines  appeared  to  be.  Disap- 
pointed in  finding  encouragement  at  home,  the  patentee  sought  it  in 
England,  but  he  was  met  by  a  skepticism  even  more  obdurate  and  dis- 
couraging than  that  of  his  countrymen,  and  he  returned  home  in  a  sail- 
ing vessel,  paying  for  his  passage  by  manual  labor,  and  arrived  literally 
penniless. 

Since  the  date  of  Mr.  Howe's  patent  about  300  improvements  upon 
the  Sewing  Machine  have  been  patented,  some  of  them,  to  which  we  shaD 
elsewhere  advert,  of  hardly  less  importance  than  the  original  invention. 
Large  manufactories  have  been  erected  that  are  now  furnishing  machines 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  hundred  a  day,  and  are  yet  unable  to  sup- 
ply the  demand.  In  1860  the  census  returns  show  an  aggregate  of 
116,330  machines  made  in  that  year  in  nine  States,  of  which  the  yalne 
was  $5,605,345.  In  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  caps,  shirts,  boots  and 
shoes,  this  little  machine  has  effected  almost  a  revolution,  and  the  amount 
saved  by  its  use  in  these  branches  alone  is  estimated  to  exceed  sixteen 
milUons  of  dollars  annually.    The  business  however  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
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aad  the  past  results,  woDderful  as  they  are,  famish  scarcely  a  criteiioa 
bj  which  we  can  judge  of  its  future. 

The  other  grand  invention  which  we  have  mentioned  as  having  ita 
origin  between  1840  and  1850,  perhaps  properly  belongs  to  the  pre* 
ceding  decade.  We  believe  that  it  is  established  that  Samuel  Finley 
Breeze  Morse  conceived  and  originated  a  practical  plan  of  Telegraphic 
communication  as  early  as  the  autumn  of  1832,  but  it  was  not  until  1844 
that  the  first  line  of  Telegraph  in  the  United  States  was  completed. 
This  was  the  line  between  Baltimore  and  Washington,  for  which  Con- 
gress in  March,  1843,  had  appropriated  $30,000,  to  enable  Professor 
Morse  to  test  his  system  of  Electro  Magnetic  Telegraphs.  The  history 
of  this  application  is  another  record  of  persevering  effort  amidst  many 
^Uscouragements.  As  early  as  the  autumn  of  1838  Mr.  Morse  was  in 
Washington  exhibiting  his  invention  to  Congressional  committees ;  but, 
though  the  results  were  manifest,  the  idea  seemed  too  impracticable  to 
jostify  the  appropriation  of  money,  and  the  session  closed  without  % 
report  in  its  favor.  The  inventor  then  visited  England  and  France  to 
endeavor  to  secure  the  patronage  of  European  governments,  but  in  Eng* 
liuid  he  was  refused  letters- patent,  and  in  France  he  received  only  % 
useless  brevet  dHnvention,  and  no  exclusive  privilege  in  any  other  coun- 
l^y.  He  returned  home  to  struggle  again  for  several  years  with  scan^ 
means,  and  though  his  efforts  were  unremitted  during  the  session  of 
1842-3,  he  retired  on  the  last  night  of  the  session  without  a  hope  of 
access  ;  and  we  may  imagine  how  greatly  he  was  astonished  to  bear  on 
the  morning  of  March  4,  1843,  that  at  the  midnight  hour  Congress  had 
appropriated  the  sum  above  mentioned  to  test  the  practical  value  of  his 
invention  by  establishing  a  Hue  between  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
The  results  are  before  the  world.  In  the  sixteen  years  intervening  be-. 
tween  1844  and  1860,  it  is  estimated  that  50,000  miles  of  telegraphic 
wires  were  put  in  operation  in  the  United  States  alone,  and  since  that 
time  the  number  has  been  largely  increased  by  the  completion  of  the 
line  from  Saint  Louis  to  San  Francisco,  which  was  opened  Oct.  25, 1861, 
and  thence  to  Oregon.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  there  are  about 
40,000  miles  in  operation  ;  in  Germany  35,000  miles ;  in  France  2G,000; 
in  Russia  12,900  ;  in  Italy  6,600 ;  and  in  Switzerland  2,000  miles. 
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ThS  FOLLOWnVQ  IS  A  LiST  OF  THE  MOST  IbCFOBTANT  INTENTIONS 

Patented  between  1840  and  1850. 

In  1840  there  were  473  Patents  issaed  from  the  Patent  Office,  in- 
clading  the  following :  One  to  Isaac  Newton  Stanley,  of  Philadelphia, 
for  an  improved  mode  of  constructing  Cars  for  Railroads  and  ^M^Aii 
guiding  them  thereon  ;  to  William  Field,  Pawtacket,  B.  I.,  for 
an  improvement  in  Swages  or  Dies  for  making  Screw  Aagors;  to 
Erastas  B.  Bigelow,  Massachusetts,  for  a  Counterpane  Weaving  Power 
Loom ;  to  William  Russell,  New  York  City,  a  new  and  improved  man- 
ner of  preparing  and  laying  Wooden  Blocks,  either  on  horse-tracks  for 
railroads  or  on  common  roads  and  streets ;  to  John  S.  Gilbert,  New 
York  City,  for  an  improved  mode  of  constructing  Dry  Docks ;  to  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse,  New  York  City,  for  an  Electric  Telegraph  ;  to  John  Ames, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  for  a  machine  for  Making,  Ruling,  and 
Cutting  Paper ;  to  Eleazer  Carver,  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  for  a  machine 
for  Filing  the  Teeth  of  Saws ;  to  Henry  M.  Nayler,  Philadelphia,  for 
an  improvement  in  Railway  Tracks  for  turning  Short  Curves ;  to 
Michael  B.  Dyott,  Philadelphia,  for  an  improvement  in  the  Lamp  for 
Burning  Camphene ;  to  Charles  F.  Pike,  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  an  im- 
proved mode  of  constructing  the  Packing  for  Pistons  of  Steam  Engines; 
to  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason,  assignees  of  Elbridge  G.  Mathews,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  for  a  machine  for  Hewing  Plough  Beams,  etc.  ;  to  Julius 
Pratt,  George  Read  and  others,  assignees  of  William  M.  Fowler,  North 
Brantford,  Conn.,  for  a  machine  for  planing  and  forming  Ivory  Comb 
Plates ;  to  Stephen  P.  Ruggles,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  improvements  in 
the  Printing  Press  ;  to  Norman  T.  Winans  and  Thaddeus  Hyatt,  New 
York  City,  for  a  machine  for  making  Splints  for  Friction  Matches ;  to 
William  A.  Lighthall,  Albany,  New  York,  for  an  improvement  in  Cut- 
Off  Valves  of  Steam  Engines;  to  Matthias  W.  Baldwin,  Philadelphia, 
for  an  improvement  in  the  manner  of  connecting  the  Piston  Rod  with 
the  Pistons  of  Steam  Cylinders  and  in  Constructing  Locomotives ;  to 
Jordan  L.  Mott,  New  York,  for  improvements  in  the  Cooking  Stove ; 
to  Ross  Winans,  Baltimore,  for  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  Regu- 
lating the  Waste  Steam  in  Locomotives. 

In  the  succeeding  year  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  patents  were 
issued,  including  the  following :  To  Edwin  M.  Chaffee,  Cambridgeport, 
Kass. ,  for  manufacturing  Balls  of  India  Rubber ;  to  Timothy  Gilbert, 
Boston,  Mass.,  for  improvements  in  Pianofortes;  to  Moses  and  Samuel 
Peonock,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  for  improvements  in  the  Drill 
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or  Seed  Planter ;  to  Robert  Cornelias,  Philadelphia,  for  an  improve* 
lQd.1  ™®"*  ^^  ^^  Lamps  ;  to  John  J.  Howe,  Derby,  Connecticut,  for 
improvements  in  the  machine  for  making  Pins ;  to  Benjamin  and 
Henry  B.  Tatham,  Philadelphia,  for  improved  Leaden  Pipe  ;  to  Benja- 
min F.  Greenough,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  improvements  in  Lamps  for  burn- 
ing Chemical  Mixtures;  to  Prouty  &  Mears,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  im- 
provements in  the  Plough  ;  to  Thomas  J.  Wells,  New  York  City,  for  * 
machine  for  cutting  Dovetails  and  Tenons ;  to  Henry  N.  Wells,  New 
York  City,  for  Shrinking  and  Napping  Hat  Bodies  and  Cloth;  to 
Samuel  Slocum,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  for  a  machine  for  Sticking  Ping 
in  Papers  ;  to  Daniel  Harrington,  Philadelphia,  for  a  mode  of  rendering 
the  Pockets  of  Garments  safe  from  Pickpockets ;  to  Abel  Symonds  and 
A.  G.  Page,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  for  a  machine  for  Turning  or  Bending  the 
Heel  of  Scythes ;  to  Newton  &  Archbold  for  a  method  of  producing 
ornamental  or  tambour  work  in  Stitching  the  Backs  of  Gloves;  t6 
Charles  Davenport  and  Albert  Bridges,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  for  an 
improved  method  of  constructing  Railway  Carriages  so  as  to  ease 
the  lateral  motion. 

In  1842  the  number  of  Patents  issued  was  5 IT,  which  included  one 
to  Richard  M.  Hoe,  of  New  York  City,  for  improvements  in  Cylinder 
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York  City,  for  improvements  in  the  Cut-off  Valves  of  Steam 
Engines ;  to  Stephen  Tomlinson,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for  an  improve- 
ment in  the  Spring  Perch  for  Carriages ;  to  Frederick  E.  Sickels,  New 
York,  for  a  Cut-off  Yalve ;  to  William  Baker,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  for  a  ma- 
chine for  manufacturing  from  wood  a  Substitute  for  Curled  Hair  in 
stuflSng  cushions ;  to  Ellis  S.  Archer,  Philadelphia,  for  an  improvement 
in  the  Lard  Lamp ;  to  Cullen  Whipple,  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  a  machine 
for  cutting  the  Threads  of  Wood  Screws  ;  Jonathan  Read,  Alton, 
Illinois,  for  an  improvement  in  Reaping  Machines;  J.  J.  Greenough, 
Boston,  for  a  Sewing  Machine  ;  W.  F.  Steiger,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
Spiral  Fluted  Nails  and  Bolts. 

In  1843  the  number  of  Patents  issued  was  531,  the  most  important 
being — one  to  Benjamin  Brandreth,  New  York  City,  for  an  improvement 
in  making  Vegetable  Extracts ;  one  to  William  Norris,  Philadelphia^ 
assignee,  for  an  improvement  in  constructing  the  Carriages  of  Locomo- 
IfiAo  ^*^®  Steam  Engines;  to  John  J.  Howe  Derby,  Connecticnt,  for 
an  improvement  in  the  machine  for  sticking  Pins  in  Rows  in 
sheets  of  paper ;  to  Moses  Pond,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  an  improvement  in 
Cooking  Ranges  ;  to  Thomas  Blanchard,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  an  improve- 
ment in  machinery  for  turning  or  cutting  Irregular  Forms  ;  to  Napoleot 
E.  Ouerin,  New  York  City,  for  an  improvement  in  Hatching  ChMen 
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by  artificial  heat ;  to  Robert  Cornelias,  Philadelphia,  for  improyement 
in  Lard  Lamps ;  to  Charles  Wilhelm,  Philadelphia,  for  a  similar  improye- 
ment; to  Thaddeas  Fairbank3,  St.  Johnsborj,  Vermont,  for  an  improye- 
ment in  the  method  of'Remoying  Dust,  Metallic  Particles,  etc,,  in  Grind- 
ing ;  to  Robert  Newell,  New  York,  for  an  improyement  in  Locks  ;  to 
John  F.  Winslow  and  Thomas  Osgood,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  an  improye- 
ment in  the  machine  for  forming  Horse  Shoes,  Chain  Links,  etc. ;  to 
Jonas  Chickering,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  an  improyement  in  Piano  Fortes ; 
to  Cornelias  Briggs,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  for  an  improyement  in  Extension 
Tables ;  to  Henry  Barden,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  an  improvement  in  the  ma- 
chine for  manafactaring  Horse  Shoes ;  to  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  for  an  Ice  Oatting  machine,  etc. ;  to  Dayid  Brace,  Jr., 
Williamsburg,  N.  Y.,  for  an  improyement  in  casting  Printing  l^pes ; 
to  John  M.  and  Lyman  Hollings worth,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  making 
Paper  from  Manilla  Grass ;  to  A.  Peteler,  New  Brighton,  New  York,  for 
an  Ice-Cream  Freezer — the  principle  being  to  freeze  and  beat  at  the 
same  time.  ^ 

In  1844  the  number  of  Patents  issned  was  502.  Among  the  most 
important  were  the  following  :  To  Richard  F.  Loper,  Philadelphia,  for 
an  improvement  in  the  rotary  inclined  Propeller  for  vessels ;  to  Charles 
Goodyear,  New  York,  for  corrugated  or  shurred  India  Rubber  ^^^^ 
Goods,  and  improvements  in  the  manner  of  preparing  India  "^^ 
Rubber  Fabrics ;  to  Obed  M.  Coleman,  Philadelphia,  for  an  ^Eolean 
Attachment  for  Piano  Fortes;  to  Richard. M.  Hoe,  New  York,  for  im- 
provements in  Printing  Presses ;  to  Linus  Yale,  Springfield,  Mass. ,  for 
an  improvement  in  Door  Locks  ;  to  Robert  Newell,  New  York,  for  im- 
provements in  the  Permutation  Lock ;  to  Seth  Adams,  Boston,  Mass., 
for  an  improvement  in  the  Hand  Printing  Press ;  to  Horace  H.  Day, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  for  an  improvement  in  the  machine  for  Stitching  the 
Threads  or  Strips  of  India  Rubber  and  covering  the  same  with  cloth  In 
the  manufacture  of  Shurred  Goods ;  to  William  P.  Ketchum,  Bufialo, 
New  York,  for  a  Mowing  or  Reaping  Machine. 

In  1845  the  number  of  Patents  issued  was  precisely  the  same  as  the 
preceding  year,  of  which  the  more  important  were  the  following :  To 
Ethan  Allen,  Norwich,  Conn.,  for  improvement  in  the  Locks  of  Pistols 
and  other  Firearms  ;  to  James  Semple,  Alton,  Illinois,  for  a  Steam  Car 
to  run  on  Prairies ;  to  David  Bruce,  Jr.,  New  York,  for  a  machine  for 
Casting  Printing  Types  ;  to  Charles  Goodyear,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for 
a  Water-Proof'  manufacture  composed  of  two  elastic  substances ;  to 

(1)  This  inyention  reoeiyed  &n  honorable  mention  at  the  Exhibition  of  Industry  of  aU 
■adoni,  held  in  New  York.  Mr.  Peteler  has  also  invented  an  apparatm  for  Cooling  Roomi, 
Hotpiteb,  «tc.,  and  Disinfecting  Yesseli  hj  Frost. 
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Oallen  Whipple,  Providence,  K.  I.,  for  a  macbine  called  the  SeTf-Acfjost* 
ing  Screw  Finisher ;  to  Wm.  W.  Woodworth,  administrator  of  Wm. 
iQAi;  Wood  worth,  deceased,  the  patent  reissaed  for  a  Planfng  Ma- 
chine ;  to  James  Bogardns,  New  York  City,  for  a  machine  fo'r 
Cutting  India  Rubber ;  to  Frederick  E.  Sickels,  New  York  City,  for  ah 
improved  method  of  operating  the  Drop  Cut-off  Valves  of  steam  en- 
gines and  casting  the  steam-chests  with  the  cylinder ;  to  Samuel  H. 
Gilman,  Boston,  for  machinery  for  manufacturing  Forks ;  to  Charles 
Thurber,  Norwich,  Conn.,  for  a  machine  for  Writing  called  the  Chi- 
rographer ;  to  E.  B.  Bigelow,  Massachusetts,  for  a  Loom  for  weaving 
Carpets;  Calvin  B.  Bogers,  Saybrook,  Conn.,  for  an  improvement  iii 
machinery  for  Dressing  Combs.* 

1^1846  six  hundred  and  nineteen  Patents  were  issued,  the  most 
important  being — one  to  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  New  York  City,  for  a  Mag- 
1AJ.A  ^^^^^  Telegraph  ;  to  William  Kumbel,  New  York,  for  improve- 
ments in  Leather  Belts  for  driving  machinery  and  in  the  Ma- 
chinery for  making  them  ;  to  Royal  E.  House,  New  York  City,  tot 
improvements  in  the  Magnetic  Letter  Printing  Telegraph  ;  to  Henry  A. 
Wells,  New  York  City,  for  improvements  in  Machinery  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Hat  Bodies ;  to  Josiah  Warren,  Harmony,  Indiana,  for  s 
Composition  of  matter  to  be  used  as  a  Substitute  for  Type  Metal,  and 
on  which  impression  can  be  made  with  types  ;  to  John  Perrins,'^hila- 
delphia,  for  improvements  in  the  Jacquard  Frame  for  weaving  Figured 
Fabrics ;  to  M.  W.  Baldwin,  for  improvements  in  Locomotive  Engines 
and  the  Steam  Whistle  ;  to  Thomas  W.  Harvey,  New  York,  for  im- 
provements in  the  machine  for  cutting  the  threads  of  Wood  Screws  ;  to 
M.  Yassar,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  for  a  Yent-Plug  or  Cork  for  bottles, 
etc.,  containing  fermented  fluids ;  to  Ross  Winans,  Baltimore,  for  im- 
provements in  Locomotive  Steam  Engines  ;  to  John  A.  Roebling,. Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  for  improvements  in  the  Wire  Cable  or  Chain  Suspension 
Bridge  ;  to  William  Mason,  Taunton,  Mass.,  for  a  new  Self- Acting 
Mule  for  Spinning  Cotton  and  other  fibrous  substances ;  to  Moses  Pond, 
Boston,  Mass.,  for  an  improved  Cooking  Range ;  to  Benj.  P.  Palmer, 
Meredith,  N.  H.,  for  improvements  in  Artificial  Legs  and  Feet  ;*  to  C. 

vl)  Mr.  Rogers  appear;^  tu  have  been  the  first  person  who  erer  inrentcd  self-adliBf 
machinery  for  Comb  Dressing.  Previous  to  this  invention  the  blanks  or  bits  of  irory  of 
which  the  Comb  is  made  were  fashioned  by  hand,  and  a  good  workman  could  dreti  1^ 
blanks  per  day.  By  means  of  Rogers'  machine  3000  blanks  can  be  finished  per  daj. 
About  400,000  dozen  Finetooth  Ivory  Combs  are  now  made  annuaUy  in  thia  eontiy. 

(2)  This  is  the  first  mention  of  an  invention  that  has  since  become  very  celebfmUd|| 
and  may  at  thid  time  bo  said  to  be  really  of  national  importance.  It  had  its  origin  il 
the  experiments  which  the  inventor  made  to  provide  himself  with  a  inbstitate  for  a  1^ 
which  had  been  amputated  in  C0Dieq[aeAee  of  an  accident    lie  wai  then  a  yoaag 
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T.  Jackson  and  W.  T.  O.  Morton,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  a  combination  of 
Ether,  etc.,  for  performing  Sargical  Operations  without  pain  ;  to  Chas. 
Baeder,  Philadelphia,  for  a  process  of  finishing  Raw-Hide  Whips  by 
pressing  and  planing  them;  to  Jeremiah  Carhart,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for 
improvement  in  the  Bellows  of  Seraphines ;  to  Hezekiah  Augur,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  for  an  improvement  in  Carving  Machines ;  to  Eliat 
Howe,  Jr.,  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  for  a  Sewing  Machine  ;  to  Soljman 
Merrick,  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  an  improvement  in  Feeders  for  Screw 
Machines. 

In  1847  the  number  of  Patents  issued  was  572,  which  included  a 
patent  to  Alva  B.  Taylor  and  A.  B.  Burr,  New  York  City,  for  an  im- 
provement in  making  or  setting-up  Hat  Bodies  ;  to  Albert  G.  ^^j^m 
Bagley,  New  York,  for  an  improvement  in  Metallic  Pens ;  to 
Alfred  Stillman,  New  York,  for  an  improvement  in  preventing  Explo- 
sions of  Steam  Boilers ;  to  Frederick  Leypoldt,  Philadelphia,  for  an 
improvement  in  the  Scarificator ;  to  Asa  Whitney,  Philadelphia,  for  im- 
provements in  Car  Wheels;  Isaac  Judson,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for 
improved  machinery  for  Dressing  Staves;  to  Joseph  Powell,  Nelson 

we  beliere  a  itndeni  of  law,  but  the  ralae  of  his  inyentiou  was  so  manifest,  and  the  de- 
BUUkd  for  it  to  pressing,  that  he  was  induced  to  devote  himself  to  the  manufactare  of  hit 
patent  limbs.  He  established  manafactorios  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia.  In  1861  he  visited  England  to  exhibit  his  invention  at  the  great  Ex- 
hibition in  London,  where  it  received  the  Prize  Medal,  and  attracted  the  attention  of 
eminent  snrgeons  and  others  throughoat  Europe.  Recently  he  has  fixed  up  an  establish- 
ment in  Philadelphia  which  probably  has  not  its  equal  in  the  world  in  facilities  for  man- 
afiMtaring  Artificial  Limbs  on  an  extensive  scale. 

The  peenliarities  of  Mr.  Palmer's  invention  consist — First,  in  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  springs  and  cords  in  the  inside  of  the  limb,  by  which,  when  the  wearer  is  in  the 
€reet  position,  the  limb  is  extended,  and  the  foot  flexed  so  as  to  present  a  natural  appear- 
anea.  Second — By  a  second  arrangement  of  cords  and  springs  in  the  inside  of  the 
limb^  the  foot  and  toes  are  gradually  and  easily  extended  when  the  heel  is  placed  in  oon- 
taet  with  the  ground.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  the  limping  gait,  and  the 
napleaeant  nolae  made  by  the  sudden  stroke  of  the  ball  of  tho  foot  upon  the  ground  in 
walking,  which  are  so  obvious  in  the  ordinary  leg,  are  avoided.  Third — By  a  peculiar 
auraagemcnt  of  the  knee-joint,  it  is  rendered  little  liable  to  wear,  and  all  lateral  or  rotary 
action  if  avoided.  The  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  Limbs  is  willow,  which  if 
light,  strong,  and  doee  not  warp,  nor  does  it  irritate  the  parts  with  which  it  comes  in  eon- 
tact  The  fhaping  is  all  done  by  hand,  very  much  as  a  sculptor  fininhes  hif  marble,  and 
^th  an  eye  to  artistic  effect.  The  hollowing  out  of  the  interior  is  done  by  scoops  at  the 
«nd  of  long  stems  resembling  dentists'  instruments.  The  joints  are  most  carefully  made, 
more  particularly  at  the  knee,  where  a  strong  belt  of  steel  passes  through  the  solid  wood. 
"Windowf,  or  oblong  openings,  are  left  in  the  sides  of  the  limb  to  insure  a  good  supply  of 
mir  to  tho  matilatcd  part 

Since  tho  iffue  of  the  first  patent  mentioned  in  the  text  Mr.  Palmer  has  seeured  several 
others,  ODO  cepecially  for  an  Arm  and  Hand,  patented  in  1857.  A  Board  of  Army  OfBccrf 
ilppciated  to  f elect  an  Arm  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  have  reported  in  favor  of  thif  patcati 
tad  lk«  isTCBtor  haf  boon  commiff loncd  by  the  Svrgeon-Qeneral  to  fvpply  them. 
30 
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has  obserred  that  the  history  of  Britbh  Hannbc- 
mt  ground  for  astonishment ;  but  that  of  American 

more  marvellous. 

»ral  Government  for  the  first  time  attempted  to 
)roach  to  accuracy,  the  exact  development  of  the 
f  the  country,  not  counting  any  establishment  that 
inndred  dollars  per  year ;  and  the  astounding  fact 
e  capital  invested  in  Manufactures  exceeded  five 
ions  of  dollars,  and  that  the  annual  product  bad 
2nd  nineteen  millions  of  dollars.  Eighty *8ix  per 
ant  was  made  in  fifteen  States,  learing  to  the  other 
d  Territories  only  fourteen  per  cent,  of  the  total 
rk  held  the  first  position  as  a  seat  of  manufactures, 
•three  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  Massachusetts  and 
)xt  in  rank,  having  made  fifteen  per  cent ;  Con- 
it.  ;  New  Jersey,  four  per  cent. ;  Maryland  and 
!ent. ;  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Missouri, 
,  over  two  per  cent.  each.  Only  one  manufactur- 
ae  produced  over  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
md  meal.  Three — viz.,  boots  and  shoes,  cotton, 
d  to  over  fifty  millions  of  dollars  ;  while  clothing, 
d  woolens,  filled  the  complement  of  the  third  class, 
enty-five  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  The  mann- 
ed generally  among  the  various  States, — none  we 
idyely  to  any  one, — though  Massachusetts  made 
f  the  bonnets  and  straw  goods,  forty-six  per  cent 
oA,  and  one-third  of  the  cottons;   Connecticut 

hardware,  including  gnnSi  and  forty  per  cent  of 
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Barlow,  and  Edward  Holden,  St.  Lonis,  Missoari,  osri^on  to  Robert 
O.  Eanson,  New  York  City,  for  an  improvement  in  machines  for 
Planing,  Tongning  and  Grooving ;  to  George  W.  Campbell,  New  York, 
for  an  improvement  in  the  mannfactore  of  Ballets  ;  to  Mark  Fisher  and 
William  Marten,  Jr.,  Newport,  Maine,  for  an  improvement  in  Welding 
Cast  Iron  to  Malleable  Iron  or  Steel. 

In  1848  the  number  of  Patents  issued  increased  to  660,  the  most  im- 
portant being  one  to  Martin  Kalbfleisch,  Bash  wick,  N.  Y.,  for  an 
-  improvement  in  the  mannfactore  of  Prussiates  of  Potash  and 
^^^  Soda ;  to  W.  V.  Maury,  Albany,  New  York,  for  an  improvement 
in  Car  Wheels ;  to  H.  P.  Russ,  New  York,  for  an  improvement  in  Sub- 
strata for  Pavements  ;  to  Asa  Whitney,  Philadelphia,  for  an  improve- 
ment in  Annealing  and  Cooling  Cast  Iron  Car  Wheels ;  to  Charles  F. 
Dnrant,  Jersey  City,  for  an  improvement  in  Dissolving  and  Softening 
Gutta  Percha  and  Caoutchouc ;  to  Horace  H.  Day  for  an  improvement 
in  preparing  Gutta  Percha  Fabrics  in  imitation  of  Leather ;  to  J.  H. 
Schomacker,  Philadelphia,  for  an  improvement  in  Pianofortes ;  to  Robt 
L.  &  Francis  B.  Stevens,  New  York,  for  an  improvement  in  PropeUiag 
Vessels ;  to  J.  C.  Vaughn  and  J.  F.  Winslow,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  an  im- 
provement in  machinery  for  Welding  Iron  Pipes ;  to  Jordan  L.  Mott, 
New  York,  for  an  improvement  in  Cooking  Stoves ;  to  Collins  &  Co., 
assignees  of  Elisha  K.  Root,  Collinsville,  Conn.,  for  an  improvement  in 
machinery  for  Dressing  Axes ;  William  Easby,  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
a  method  of  converting  Fine  Coal  into  Solid  Lumps ;  to  Christian 
Sharps,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  an  improvement  in  the  Sliding  Breech  Pin 
and  Self-Capping  Gun  known  as  Sharps'  Rifle ;  to  Henry  P.  Westcott, 
Seneca  Falls,  New  York,  for  a  machine  that  will  point  as  well  as  pouch 
Wooden  Pegs  ;  to  Gilbert  Gorrie  and  William  Lucas,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for 
a  machine  for  making  Sand  Paper ;  to  H.  B.  Masser,  Snnbury,  Penn., 
for  an  improved  Ice  Cream  Freezer  known  as  Masser's  Five-Minnte* 
Freezer. 

In  1849  the  number  of  Patents  issued  was  10T6,  which  incloded  Cteo- 
H.  Corliss'  celebrated  improvement  in  Working  the  Valve's  of  Stetn 
^QAQ    Engines,  Lewis  Fagin's  improvement  in  Mills  for  Grinding; 
Richard  Garsed's  improvement  in  Looms  for  weaving  Figared 
Fabrics,  Thomas  Blanchard's  improvement  in  Bending  Wood,  John  A. 
Whipple's  improvement  in  taking  Daguerreotype  Pictures,  Samoel  L 
Crocker's  method  of  making  yellow  Cut  Nails,  and  lastly,  a  Patent  to 
His  Excellency,  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  for  an  Appa- 
ratus for  Buoying  Vessels,  which  we  trust  is  sufficiently  powerfol  to 
buoy  up  and  keep  afloat  the  Ship-of-State. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THS  MANUFACTURES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE& 

1850-1863. 

An  English  writer  has  observed  that  the  history  of  British  Manufac- 
tures furnishes  abundant  ground  for  astonishment ;  but  that  of  American 
Manufactures  is  much  more  marvellous. 

In  1850,  the  Federal  Government  for  the  first  time  attempted  to 
ascertain,  with  an  approach  to  accuracy,  the  exact  development  of  the 
Productive  industry  of  the  country,  not  counting  any  establishment  that 
did  not  produce  five  hundred  dollars  per  year ;  and  the  astounding  fact 
was  revealed  that  the  capital  invested  in  Manufactures  exceeded  five 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  the  annual  product  had 
reached  ten  hundred  and  nineteen  millions  of  dollars.  Eighty-six  per 
cent,  of  this  vast  amount  was  made  in  fifteen  States,  leaving  to  the  other 
twenty-one  States  and  Territories  only  fourteen  per  cent,  of  the  total 
production.  New  York  held  the  first  position  as  a  seat  of  manufactures, 
having  made  twenty-three  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania  were  next  in  rank,  having  made  fifteen  per  cent. ;  Con- 
necticut, five  per  cent. ;  New  Jersey,  four  per  cent. ;  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  three  per  cent. ;  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Missouri, 
Maine,  and  Kentucky,  over  two  per  cent.  each.  Only  one  manufactur- 
ing interest  at  that  time  produced  over  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
annually,  viz.,  flour  and  meal.  Three — viz.,  boots  and  shoes,  cotton, 
and  lumber — amounted  to  over  fifty  millions  of  dollars  ;  while  clothing, 
machinery,  leather,  and  woolens,  filled  the  complement  of  the  third  class, 
producing  between  twenty-five  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  The  manu- 
factures were  distributed  generally  among  the  various  States, — ^none  we 
believe  confined  exclusively  to  any  one, — though  Massachusetts  made 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  bonnets  and  straw  goods,  forty-six  per  cent 
of  the  boots  and  shoes,  and  one-third  of  the  cottons;  Connecticut 
made  one-third  of  the  hardware,  including  guns,  and  forty  per  cent,  of 
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the  India-rubber  goods ;  Pennsjlyania  produced  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
coal,  one-half  the  hosiery,  qne-third  of  the  iron,  and  two-thirda  of  the 
perfamerj ;  Delaware  produced  one-fourth  of  the  gunpowder ;  Rhode 
Island,  forty  per  cent,  of  the  calicoes ;  Yermont,  the  same  proportion 
of  the  scales;  North  Carolina,  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  turpentine; 
Ohio,  sixty  per  cent  of  the  lard-oil ;  Missouri,  three-fourths  of  the 
castor-oil;  and  Wisconsin,  one-half  the  lead.  The  following  table, 
published  in  1858  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  though  mani- 
festly imperfect  and  erroneous  in  some  of  its  details,  is  the  best  exhibit 
that  we  have  of  the  number  of  establishments,  capital  inyested,  number 
of  hands  employed,  and  value  of  products, — in  fact 


OSNERAL   SUMMABT  OF  MANUFACTURES  IN  THE  XJnITED    StATIS 

DURING  THE  YeAR  ENDING   JUNE    I,  1850. 

No.  of  Cont  of 

EstAbliiih-  raw  mate-          Male  Female         Taloe  cf 

Mana£Ktnr«f.               menta.  Capital.                rial.             hands.  bands.          ProdPCt> 

Agricultural  implements 1,333 $8^»202 $2,445.766 7,211 0......  f^HIMl 

Artificial  flowers 23 44,100 52,785 62 S72 14A4S0 

Asfatfies 669 485,7/X> 812,190 1,020 4 l,40Ua 

Bagglnc,  rope,  and  cordage....     417 8,341,606 6,612,247 6,258 799 BflSajm 

Baking 2,027 8,390,824 8,367,370 6,351 376 U^Bt^m 

Baskets 67 38,975 40,410 190 18 147,40i 

Blacksmiths 10,373 6.884,149 6,111,388 24,983 19 JAJMAjm 

Bleachers  and  dyers 16 663,600 323,024 519 46 686,&» 

Blocks  and  punii)« 203 839,690 250,088 774 9 878.021 

Bonnets,  straw,  braid,  etc 68 836,350 932,674 303 3,468 l,687,94t 

Book-binders  and  bUnk-books,      235 1,063,700 1.560,330 1,778 1,690 3,226.678 

Boots  and  ihoes 11,305 12,924,919 23.848,374 72,305 32,949 53,967,4Qi 

Boses,  band  and  &ncy 82 136,240 187,796 303 415 iSl^Oi 

Boxes,  packing 206 365,166 500,470 878 13 1,063,741 

Brass-foundries 148 1,6R5,090 2,112,592 1,666 12 S,G26,«lt 

Breweries 431 4,072,380 3,065,286 2,336 11 6,72S,Sfll 

Bricks 1,603 4,367,912 1,474,023 16,726 019 «,610,731 

Bricks,  fire -         4 14,450 2,166 28 12,^ 

Britannia  and  plated  ware....       91......       692.150 760.978 1,120 166 M36.7ei 

Brooms 803 3U.9S5 528,842 1,174 10 MO,;fll 

Brushes 146 710,800 638,359 1.500 905 1^7aL67t 

Burr  miU-etonoe 9 84,100 25.825 65 tijM 

Buttons 69 893,000 324.8.T7 467 621 9M^ 

Cabinet  ware 4,212 7.303,356 6.089,546 20,997 1,013 17,00,064 

CaUco-printera 42 8,922,800 10.462,044 3,351 729 18,68QM 

Card  machines 81 213,850 267,220 146 14 803,88 

Ofcrds,  playing 4 147,000 105,260 66 156 17ft.8M 

Carpenters  and  bonders 2,790 8,289,308 7.011,930 15.276 6 l«38ft,ni 

CarpeU 116 8,862,981 8,075,592 8,881 2,906......    6.40S;6U 

Carpet-wearing -       16 8,396 22,416 37 M^ 

Can,  railroad 41 896,015 1,893,676 1.554 1.4B8,Ut 

Chandlers 487 4,146,400 7.006,767 2,660 15«. 10,l98l,7« 

Chemkals 170 2,335,715 3,235,380...^.     1,335 64 Ajnijm 

Clocks 23 499,800 456,834 777 28 1,1S1,NI 

Clothiers  and  tailors 4,278 12,609,161 26,730,258 86,061 Cl,600 UJOl^m 

OcMchce  Md  earriages 1,822 4,978,707 3,966,689 13^ 68. —  UgonyM 
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No.  of 

Xitablkli- 

flMDta. 

Onal-mtning 610..^.. 

OoOm  and  tpleec » 48....^ 

Oombm ^  Ul...... 

Goofectkmcn. 383 

Coopcn....^ 2,Q0a....» 

Copper  And  bnM ^  176...... 

Oork-cnttera. 11 

CottoM 1,074 

Gottoai  and  woolaoi,  mixed...  103...... 

Catlery  and  edge  tooUi 401 

Dagverreotypkte 74 

Dfstfllexiee 968 

DiBtOleriea,  rectifying 88 


Die-eiukera. 

Djen 

Kigraren.. 


EDTdopee 

yiroiiflngijies. 

Viaheriee 

FUx-dresMn  and  ipinnen.... 


2 

46 

112 

80 

1,407 

4 


?loar  aad  griet-miUe 11,891. 

IHnfe^  SioPi  and  taaeels 

fuRfen 

Om. ^ 


88. 
49. 
80. 
.•      20. 
2. 
94. 
8. 
Olofea 110. 


Geametera..., 

OUm..... 

Gla»«atten. 


Glae 

Gold-beaten 

Gold 

Gnu 


47. 

, 20. 

1,015. 

317. 

340. 

Hate  and  cape 1,048. 

Hoiierj 85., 

ladiaHnibber  goods 84.. 

lak. 14., 

lak  and  lamp-black 8., 

Iron  ftirgee 875. 

Iron  ftmndriee 1,319. 

Ironftinaacee 404. 

Inm  mann&ctnree 99., 

Iraa  mining 197., 

Iron  rolling 65.. 

•Jepanoere 9.. 

26.. 

6., 

10.. 

156., 

4. 

3.. 

11. 

761.. 

8., 


lainp.black, 
pipe.... 


^XeallMr4)elting. 
^Xi9^  artifldal... 
Utiiograpbers... 


J^wmuUTea...., 
Xooktaig-i^aai 


and    picture 


Ooitef 

rawmat*> 

Qvital.  rial. 

90,276...».  80,879.. 

8,317,501......  246,414..;... 

438,662 848,264 

088,687...».  843,482...... 

1,085,661 1,691,824. 

2,383,040 2,644,682 

3^860,981 8,062,e61....» 

41,760 63,663 

76,032,678 87,778,064 

1,711,720......    2,321,986 

2,321,896 1,439,462 

89,926 99,789 

6,409,334......  10,643,201 

867,300 668,462 

400 660 

831,960 764,379 

172,066 130,714 

67,326....«    17,103 

10,600 17,180 

162,760 116,267 

8,962,403 71,617...... 

136,700 186,000 

64,416,681 113,036,698 

244,350 233,680 

1,116,800 643,170 

6,674,000 608,074 

104,250 130,969 

70,000 42,760 

3,402,350 1,666,833 

176,600 71,133 

181,200 822,837 

619,950 871,616 

62,500 216,380 

1,814,012 67,711 

677,509 269,673 

3,539,025 8,015,688 

4,427,798 7,100,028 

644,735 415,113 

1,465,700 1,608,728 

116,660 72,673 

16,500 29,318 

8,517,011 6,338,505 

14,722,749 8,584,024 

16,648,300 7,538,118 

603,800 696,864 

923,776 65,651 

6,214,700 4,353,160 

69,200 48,440 

486,300 490,862 

41,250 20,925 

272,260 678,330 

603496 1,632,686 

26,000 78,035 

2,700 1,400 

76,600 49,660 

1,124,072 1,106,776 

44(^000 820,440 


108.. 


i4ft^. 


544»960. 


Male 

Female 

TalneoT 

handf. 

hands. 

Jrrocraet. 

eo.....* 

....M        Mi,MP 

16,112...... 

6... 

...    7,178,7W 

806 

12... 

...    1,240,04 

1^426.. «.M 

862. 1,616,8M 

1,388 

846... 

...    8,040,671 

11,900 

16... 

...    7,126^817 

2,888 

8... 

...    4,948,901 

79 

2... 

...       126,890 

82^296 

62,661... 

...  66,501,687 

2,667. ...M 

1,901. —    8,698.781 

4,247 

^Os*»i 

...    8,813,2U 

141 

17.... 

,..       260,287 

8,986 

23..., 

...  u,no,Mo 

80 

•••1 

...       791,080 

8 

•  ••« 

3,000 

434 

26.... 

...    1,086,70ft 

433 

47..., 

...       666/)0ft 

139...... 

e»«< 

...       100,68ft 

6 

86.... 

46,000 

248 

•  ••1 

,..       296^280 

20^4 

424.... 

...  10,066,168 

160 

102.... 

,..       801,808 

28,260 

60.... 

...186,066,786 

206 

681.... 

...       683,000 

648 

430.... 

..    1,608,^90 

960 

m*m»9 

..    1,921,740 

241 

••••••        !l9B|TSv 

92 

•••• 

114,000 

6,571 

97.... 

,.t    4,641,670 

174 

•  ••  « 

..       166,950 

329 

1,609.... 

..       708,184 

878 

lo.... 

..       662,406 

107 

67.... 

..       336,066 

4,804 

oU»*«  1 

...    9,551,868 

1,547 

■••« 

...    1,173,014 

6,149 

881.... 

...    6,967,770 

6,974 

8,226.... 

...  14,819,864 

836 

1,490.... 

...    1,028,102 

1,010 

1,658.... 

...    8,024,386 

49 

4.... 

213,648 

13 

•••  • 

62,024 

7,698 

77.... 

...    9,002,706 

18,938 

31.... 

..  20,111,617 

20,847 

207.... 

..  13,491,896 

1,079 

3.... 

..    l,426,3tt 

2,192 

3...  a 

..    1,217,806 

8,800 

20.... 

..    6,936,081 

108 

14.... 

127,260 

918 

20.... 

..    1,060,088 

23 

•  1 

42,260 

71 

••*• 

797,106 

737 

16.... 

..    2,160,066 

15...... 

8......       106,600 

16 

■  ••• 

14,800 

104 

68.... 

186,000 

Sb,Oo«....m 

4*««« 

..    2,886,3U 

Ovm.a... 

e*** 

680,000 

WW... ... 

TO.... 

..    1,262,746 

486 
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ManiifltetiuM. 

XK»om  farni«h«n .•...m 

Loom  harneu —„, 

Loom  piekein. 

Lvmbor-iiawiag  1^  planing, 
MaehiBists  k  millwrighU.. 

llall ^.^ 

Matehwi,  friction m... 

Mathematical  InstrameaU, 
ICedieinfMi,  draga,  &  dyec. 

Milltarj  goods 

MUliners 

Mill-Ktonen 

Mineral  water  and  pop..^^ 

Morocco  ca«ea 

Morocco  dreiMera 

Madcal  ln8lramenta.......M 

Nalla 

Oil,  lard 

Oil,  linseed 

Oil,  whalo M 

Oil  cloths 

Paints 

Paper 

Patent  leather 

Pereassion  caps 

Perfumes  and  fkncj  soap.. 

Pleklei  and  preserves. 

Pins 

Plaster,  gypsam 

Plumbers 

Pork  and  bevf,  packing .... 

Potteries 

Powder 

Printers,  lithographic  and 

copper-plate 

Printers  and  publishers.... 

Pumps 

Pyrotechoiyts 

Kedlead 

Regalias  

Klcrt  mills 

Raddles  and  harness 

Sails 

Salt  and  falt-rcfluing 

Sash  and  Minds 

Scales  and  beams,  weighers 

Sewinf-silk 

BilTerware 

Shlnglos  

Ship-bnilding  and  boats.... 

Shoe-pegs 

Shot  

Slates 

Slate-pencils 

Spice  mills 

Starch ^ 

SUfct  and  bloeka 

oWfll  ittTBACM  •••M>*..MM*...« 


Ko.  of 

Ei<abllsh< 

ments. 

3 

2. 

1,062 

11 

80...... 

X«v  «•■••• 

2 

632...M. 

^>s>..... 

6 

116. ...M 

S04....M 
87 

60 

66 

4 

443 

20 

39 

6 

4 

140 

1S5 

4S4 

64 

26 

673 

3 

2 

6 

4 

1S3 

340 

413 

22 

27 

6S3 

620 

892 

2» 

5 

6 

3 

146 

Oi....« 

99 

6 


Capital. 
$10,000..... 
4,600  .... 

40,03^427 

19,235,918 

271.800 

109,140 

326.660 

1,427,375 

203,000 

660,193 , 

81,83J 

228.6»0 

13.600 

1,387,750 

1,646.9.15 

4,428,498 

362,9.10 

806,650 

2,791,000 

640,700 

13.000 

7,260,864 

192,100 

6,000 

197,650 

103,000 

410,440 

646,225 

3,482,600 

777,.'>44 

1.179,223 , 

148,500 

6,862.715 

8fi.370 

8,500 

20.000 

8,0»K) 

210,000 

3,969.379 

2«<6,3S0 

...  V**!^'.  ^^Ov  >..... 

l,0fifi,3.*>5 

1S4.000 

42S,S.V) 

3,8_S.l  <0...... 

82.1,940 

6,182.109 

21,'i,5«^ 

60,000 

4.600 

64..300 

692,675 

11.1,000. ...M 

JD4.153...... 

02,300....^ 


Gortof 
raw  mate- 
rial. 

$4,964 

S,296....M 

26,100...... 

Z7fM03|«]Z9 .. .... 

11,367,728 

363,660...... 

137,614 

166,666 .. 

1,657,886 

1v«S|4AAJ  •••••• 

1,496,866...... 

61,791 

313,631 

14,705 

2,286.995 

698.168 

4,438,976...... 

1.271,602 

1,477,645 

v,4B2.S<  6  ..•••• 

829,706 

0,dV>!l...a.. 

6,.VW,929 

vvv.  42*5  ...... 

A.|,3tX/...... 

163.826 

257,895 

137,S;>0 

2.19,063 

1,2J»7,119 

9,4.M.09fi 

275,083 

860,997 

fi^.A-IS 

4,964.225 

6.5.403 

5.2«»0 

21,1:K> 

30.SOO 

1.209,0.-K)....„ 

4,427.«»<ifi 

S.'^,414 

1, Ml  .41 9 

8.'if)."^27 

I.i0,_'i< ...... 

84^.91". 

4.92«\619 

7,2?6.4'il 

13,2.13 

760.421 

13.174...... 

l.St'O 

204,244 

71*9,^19. ..... 

207,775. ...M 

190,141...... 

139,430..MM 


Male 
hands. 

8...... 

6 

» 

51,766>...M 
27,834...... 

73 

624...». 
693 

Of  •••••• 

570 

20. ...M 
1,<96....M 

jKfvVff  ...... 

0|..^i ...... 

lOif  ..... 

477. ...M 
492. ...M 

64S 

22 

687 

9 

IZi*...... 

126 

68 

381 

I.ai7 

3.267 

2,24^ 


676. 


241 

6,9>9 

US 

IS 

8 

13 

200 

R-^S 

i,H0O 

2,44s 

402 

12,Hi1 

Ill 

69 

HX> 

19 

65 

6^6 

9!> ...... 

^spijw»«ee  — 


Female 
35.. 


45S.. 

AS.. 


MO 

X94...... 

ISO..... 

S,6SS 

19 

10 

171 

24. 

4. — 

2 

62...... 

2.950 

150 

•■•*«• 

3«>«e— 

43 

3 


Tiluof 
Phtdafla 

•U.406 


laiM 

16ifl9 

Tlil^fll 

7.W,UI 

1,fl7i« 

:.»^ 

1.33I,M 

7!jm 
laiic.iiT 

SSAiW 

4a,n4 

I1.»).M 
1.4«.0B 


1.14.. 

1  y«slsr«a««' 


24... 

70.... 

.ISi-^.... 
10..... 

49 


6  — 

4 

SO 

•■•••• 

0>a*a«e 


-  ll.»W« 

...      Will 

..     r« 

IINI 

,    1.4«.W 

.   9,».¥T4 

l,©t« 

J,ir..54> 

ir:..« 

SA30 
1,».4!' 

f.4?l.« 

HLJtt« 


.—    ** 
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Ko.  of 
Brtabli»h< 

ManuflMtiirM.  menu. 

fllMl  works M^ 2....^ 

8tOD«  and  marble 1,144 

BtoTOt  and  ranges 230 

Sagar  reflnera 23..... 

Sorgleal  inBtramenU 87 

SuspeBden 5 

Tanners  and  carriers. 6,528 

Tin  and  sheet-iron  works..   2,250 

Thread 5 

Tobacconists 1,418 

IVnnks  and  carpet-bags....      116 

Tamers 440 

Tamers,  bone  and  horn....         6 

Tamers,  iron 7 

T^imeis,  iTorjr 7 

Tarpentine 8S6 

Tj^  k  stereotype  foand*s,       42 

Umbrellas 80 

Upholsterera :...      155 

Wall  paper 6 

T^eavers 153 

Whalebone 11 

Wheelwrights 4,226 

Whips  and  canes 70 

White  lead fil 

White  and  locksmiths 82 

Wire  and  wire-workers....        83 

Whiting  6 

Wool  cleaners  and  pullers,         3 

Woodenwaro 197 

Wool  carders 630 

Woolens,  carding  &  fulling,   1,517 


Cost  of 
raw  mate- 

CapiUl.  riaL 

$32,500......  $37,740...... 

4,032,182 2,475,760 

3,179,475 2,913,943 

2,669,000 7,662,685 

101,450 80,987 

20,800 75,S00....„ 

20,602,945 22,865,253 

4,129,587 4,305,389 

66,100 31,400 

6,008,295 7,341,728 

356,660 765,816 

663,615 407,043 

3,500 4,280 

17,800 16,907 

30,900 66,880  ..... 

1,663,692 1,494,318...... 

613,700 298,922 

761,760 1,399,607 

565.665 983,961. 

49,500 62,335 

126,290 2.H480 

85,100 285,865 

3,146,211 1,886,551 

108,895 237,643...:.. 

3,124,800 3,641,072 

144,082......   110,155 

637,725 634,548 

31,150 33,000 

5,000 27,125 

630,165 436,676 

739,925 1,251,550 

26,071,542 24,912,455 


Male 
hands. 

4,227 

lev****** 

35 

22,451...... 

7,365...... 

42 

12,261 

1,056...... 

1,624...... 

52 

x^/  •••••• 

3,390 

814 

804 

91 

377 

199 

11,542...... 

619 

1,508 

413 

658 

27 

1,328 

1,071 

29.919 


Female 


XXXee*e«« 

827 

XMMm—  ••• 

28 

67...... 

l,v7o....M 

264 

27. 


224..., 

1,762... 

708.... 

155..., 
1.... 
7.... 

632.... 


Z*e*««« 

18 


82. 

22. 

14,976. 


Valne  of 
Products. 

$53,400 

8,180,113 

6,124,748 

9,898,800 

259,400 

171,000 

37,702,883 

8^933,188 

73,400 

13,491,147 

1,658,388 

1,874,449 

13,800 

67,000 

111,880 

2,865,667 

913,2(K) 

8,605,622 

1,790,68:1 

107,040 

810,100 

412,000 

6,827,461 

675,271 

6,242,213 

355,137 

1,033,249 

76,700 

36,900 

1,138,078 

1,739,476 

30,828,557 


Aggregate,  including  sun- 
dry miscellaneous  man- 
nflictures  not  abore  enu- 
Berated 123,025....$533,245,351....$555,123,S22. 


731,137 225,922.  .$1,019,106,616 


Vast  as  this  production  is,  we  find,  ten  years  later,  an  increase  of  more 
than  eighty-six  per  cent.  The  total  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860,  as  already  ascertained 
in  part  and  carefully  estimated  for  the  remainder,  will  reach  an  aggre- 
gate value  of  nitieteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  and  if  to  this 
amount  was  added  the  very  large  amount  of  mechanical  productions 
below  the  annual  value  of  five  hundred  dollars, — of  which  no  official 
cognizance  is  taken, — the  result  would  indeed  be  one  of  startling  mag- 
nitude. 

To  prodnce  this  large  aggregate  it  is  stated  that  one  million  one  hun- 
dred thousand  men  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  women 
Were  furnished  employment,  or  in  all  one  million  three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  thousand  persons.  Each  of  these  on  an  average  maintained 
two  and  a  half  other  individuals,  making  the  whole  namber  of  persons 
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supported  bj  manofactares  four  millions  eight  bnndred  mod  fortj-seren 
thousaDd  fire  hoodred,  or  Dearlj  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population. 
This  was  exdusiTe  of  the  number  engaged  in  the  prodaction  of  many 
of  the  raw  materials  and  of  food  for  the  manafactnrers ;  in  the  distri- 
bntion  of  their  products,  such  as  merchants,  clerks,  draymen,  mariners, 
the  employees  of  railroads,  expresses,  and  steamboats ;  of  capitalists, 
Tarious  artistic  and  professional  classes,  as  well  as  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
painters,  and  the  members  of  other  mechanical  trades  not  classed  as 
manofocturera.  It  is  safe  to  assume,  then,  that  one-third  of  the  whole 
population  is  supported,  directly  and  indirectly,  by  manufacturing  in* 
dnstry.  These  general  facts,  therefore,  plainly  indicate  that,  in  point 
of  productire  ralue  and  far-reaching  industrial  influences  alone,  oar 
manufactures  are  entitled  to  a  front  rank  among  the  great  interests  of 
the  conntrr. 


MANUPACTTTBES    IN    1860. 

• 
It  is  a  gratifying  fact,  shown  by  the  official  statistics,  that  while  our 
older  communities  have  greatly  extended  their  manufactures,  the  younger 
and  more  purely  agricalturai  States,  and  eren  the  newest  Territories, 
hare  also  made  rapid  progress.  Nor  Las  this  department  of  American 
industry  been  cultivated  a:  the  expense  of  any  other.  There  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  i:  a5oris  the  safest  guarantee  of  the  permanency 
and  success  of  every  other  branch.  Evidence  bearing  upon  this  point 
is  found  in  the  manufacture  of  agricchural  machines  and  implements, 
which  is  one  of  the  branches  that  shows  the  lanrest  increase  in  the  period 
under  review.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  province  of  manufactures 
and  invention  in  this  ca^e  has  l-een  rather  to  create  than  to  follow  the 
demand.  The  promptness  of  Americans  to  adopt  labor-saving  appli* 
ances.  and  the  vast  areas  devoted  to  grain  and  other  staples  in  the  United 
States,  have  developed  the  mechanics  of  agriculture  to  an  extent  and 
perfection  elsewhere  unequalled.  The  adoption  of  machinery  to  the 
extent  now  common  in  farm  and  plantation  labor  furnishes  the  best 
assurance  that  the  development  of  agriculture  or  manufactures  to  their 
utmv^si  can  never  again  justify  the  old  charge  of  antagonism  between 
them  in  regard  to  labor,  or  injuriously  affect  either  by  materially  modi- 
fying its  cost  or  supply. 

Aqeictlttkal  iMPLXMZvrs. — The  total  value  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments made  in  1360  was  ^17,S02.ol4,  being  an  increase  of  160.1  per 
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cent  apon  the  total  Tolae  of  the  8ame  branch  in  1850,  when  it  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  $6,842,611.  Thli  manofaotnre  amonnted  in  New  England 
to  OTer  two  and  three-quarter  millions  of  dollars, — an  increase  of  66.8 
per  cent  In  the  Middle  States  the  ralae  was  nearly  five  and  a  half 
millions,  having  increased  at  the  rate  of  122.2  per  centum.  In  the 
Western  States,  where  the  increase  was  most  extraordinary,  the  Talne 
of  implements  produced  was  augmented  from  $1,923,927  to  $7,955,545. 
The  increment  alone  in  those  States  was,  therefore,  only  a  fraction  less 
than  the  product  of  the  whole  northern  section  of  the  Union  in  1850, 
and  was  greater  by  313  per  cent,  than  their  own  manufacture  in  that 
year.  In  each  of  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  which  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  in  the  West,  the  yalue  of  the  product  exceeded  two  and  a 
half  millions  dollars,  being  an  increase  in  the  former  of  382  and  in  the 
latter  of  235  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin 
increased  their  production  of  agricultural  implements  1,250,  886,  and 
201  per  cent  respectively.  While  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  there 
has  been  a  decrease,  in  Virginia,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana  the  increase 
in  this  branch  has  been  large ;  and  in  Texas,  which  reported  none  in 
1850,  agricultural  implements  of  the  value  of  $140,000, were  manufac- 
tured in  1860.  The  whole  value  produced  in  the  Southern  States  in  the 
latter  year  (including  cotton-gins)  was  $1,582,483,  exhibiting  an  increase 
of  over  101  per  cent  in  the  last  decade. 

Ibos  and  Machinery. — The  quantity  of  pig  iron  returned  by  the 
census  of  1860  was  884,474  tons,  valued  at  $19,487,790,  an  increase  of 
44.4  per  cent  upon  the  value  returned  in  1850.     Bar  and  other  rolled 
iron  amounted  to  406,298  tons,  of  the  value  of  $22,248,796,  an  increase 
of  39.5  per  cent  over  the  united  products  of  the  rolling-mills  and  forges, 
^hich  in  1850  were  of  the  value  of  $15,938,786.     This  large  production 
of  over  one  and  a  quarter  millions  of  tons  of  iron,  equivalent  to  ninety- 
two  pounds  for  each  inhabitant,  speaks  volumes  for  the  progress  of  the 
t^ation  in  all  its  industrial  and  material  interests.    The  manufacture  holds 
delations  of  the  most  beneficial  character  to  a  wide  circle  of  important 
interests  intimately  afifecting  the  entire  population, — ^the  proprietors 
^nd  miners  of  ore,  coal,  and  limestone  lands ;  the  owners  and  improvers 
of  woodlands,  of  railroads,  canals,  steamboats,  ships,  and  of  every  other 
^orm  of  transportation ;  the  producers  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  sup- 
plies, in  addition  to  thousands  of  workmen,  merchants,  and  capitalists, 
^nd  their  families,  who  have  directly  participated  in  the  benefits  resulting 
^rom  this  great  industry.     It  has  supplied  the  material  for  an  immense 
number  of  foundries,  and  for  thousands  of  blacksmiths,  machinists,  mill- 
'Wrights,  and  manufacturers  of  nails,  hardware,  cutlery,  edged  tools,  and 
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other  workers  in  metals,  whose  prodacts  are  of  immense  aggreg^  Taloe 
and  of  the  first  necessity.  The  production  of  so  large  a  qaantitj  of  iron, 
and  particularly  of  bar  iron,  and  the  demand  for  additional  quantities 
from  abroad,  tell  of  the  progress  of  the  country  in  ciTil  and  naral  archi- 
tecture and  all  the  engineeriug  arts ;  of  the  construction  of  railroads  and 
telegraphs,  which  have  spread  like  a  net  over  the  whole  country ;  of 
steam-engines  and  locomotives ;  of  spinning,  weaving,  wood,  and  metal- 
working,  milling,  mining,  and  other  machinery ;  and  of  all  the  multiform 
instruments  of  science,  agriculture,  and  the  arts,  both  of  peace  and  of 
war ;  of  the  manufacture  of  every  conceivable  article  of  convenience  or 
luxury  of  the  household,  the  field,  or  the  factory.  The  aggregate  statia* 
tics  of  iron  exhibit  the  extent  to  which  the  general  condition  of  the 
people  has  been  improved  by  this  great  agent  of  civilization  during  the 
ten  years  embraced  in  this  retrospect. 

The  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  iron — ore,  coal,  and  other  fuel, 
water-power,  etc. — are  so  difi'used,  abundant,  and  cheap,  that  entire 
independence  of  foreign  supplies  appears  to  be  alike  desirable  and 
attainable  at  no  distant  period. 

Probably  no^  class  of  statistics  possesses  more  general  interest,  as 
illustrating  the  recent  progress  of  the  country  in   M  the   operative 
branches,  and  in  mechanical  engineeriug,  than  those  relating  to  machin— ^ 
ery.     Nearly  every  section   of  the  country,  particularly  the  Atlantii^ 
slope,  possesses  a  great  affluence  of  water-power,  which  has  been  extei^, 
sively  appropriated  for  various  manufacturing  purposes.     The  consti 
tion  of  hydraulic  machinery,  of  stationary  and  locomotive  steam-engim 
and  all  the  machinery  used  in  mines,  mills,  furnaces,  forges,  and  factorie^^. 
in  the  building  of  roads,  bridges,  canals,  railways,  etc.  ;  and  for  all  otl^er 
purposes  of  the  engineer  and  manufacturer,  has  become  a  pursuit    of 
great  magnitude.     The  annual  product  of  the  general  machinists'  aacf 
millwrigiits'  establishments,   as  returned  in  the  census   of   1850,   wts 
valued  at  $27,998,344.     The  value  of  the  same  branch,  exclusive  of 
sewing-machines,  amounted  in  ISGO  to  $47,118,550,  an  increase  of  orer 
eighteen  millions  in  ten  years.  .  The  Middle  States  were  the  larprest  pro- 
ducers, having  made  over  48  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  but  the  Sontheni 
and  Western  States  exhibit  the  largest  relative  increase.     The  ratio  of 
increase  in  the  several  sections  was  as  follows :  New  England,  16.4  per 
cent.;    Middle  States,   55.2;    Southern,  387;    and  Western,  127  per 
cent.    The  Pacific  States  produced  machinery  of  the  value  of  $1,686,610, 
of  which  California  made  $1,600,510.     In  Rhode  Island,  the  bosinefl 
was  slightly  diminished,  but  in  Connecticut  it  had  increased  165  per 
centum.     The  great  facilities  possessed  by  New  York  'and  PennsylvMi* 
in  iron,  coal,  and  transportation,  made  them  the  largest  manufactnreis 
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of  maeUnerj,-— which  in  the  former  was  made  to  thevalne  of  $10,484,863, 
and  in  the  latter,  $7,243,458:  an  increase  of  24.4  and  75  per  cent, 
respectively.  New  Jersey  raised  her  product  to  $3,215,673,  an  increase 
of  261  percent. ;  while  Delaware  and  Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Colambia  exhibited  an  increase  of  82,  41,  and  667  per  cent.,  respect* 
ifely.  In  all  the  Southern  States  the  valae  of  the  manofacture,  thongh 
small,  was  largely  increased ;  the  ratio  in  Virginia,  the  largest  producer, 
being  236  percent.,  while  in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  South  Carolina, 
the  next  in  amount  of  production,  it  was  1,626,  270,  and  525  per  cent., 
respectiyely.  This  was  exclusive  of  cotton-gins,  which  were  included 
with  agricultural  machinery.  Ohio  was  the  largest  producer  in  the 
West,  and  the  fourth  in  the  Union,  having  made  to  the  value  of 
$4,855,005,  an  increase  of  125  per  cent,  on  the  product  of  1850.  Ken* 
tucky  ranked  next  among  the  Western  States,  having  produced  over  one 
million  dollars'  worth,  and  increased  her  product  213  per  cent.  The 
ratio  of  increase  in  the  other  Western  States  was,  in  Indiana,  98 ;  in 
Dlinois,  24 ;  Wisconsin,  208  ;  Missouri,  214 ;  and  Iowa,  2,910  per  cent, 
respectively ;  but  in  Michigan  there  was  a  small  decrease  in  the  amount 
manufactured.  ^ 

Besides  a  large  amount  of  machinery  and  other  castings  included  in 
the  returns  of  machine-shops,  the  value  of  the  production  of  iron-foun- 
dries returned  by  the  census  of  1860  reached  the  sum  of  $27,970,193, 
an  increase  of  42  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  that  branch  in  1850,  which 
was  $20,111,517.  New  York,  whose  extensive  stove-foundries  swell  the 
amount  of  production  in  that  State,  made  to  the  value  of  $8,216,124, 
and  Pennsylvania,  $4,977,793,  an  increase  of  39  and  60.9  per  cent., 
respectively. 

With  the  subject  of  iron  and  its  various  manufactures  that  of  fossil 
fnel  naturally  associates  itself.  The  unequalled  wealth  and  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  coal-flelds  of  the  United  States  as  a  dynamic  element  in 
our  industrial  progress  affords  one  of  the  most  striking  evidences  of  our 
recent  advance.  The  product  of  all  the  coal-mines  of  the  United  States, 
in  1850,  was  valued  at  $7,173,750.  The  annual  value  of  the  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal,  according  to  the  eighth  census,  was  over  nineteen 
millions  of  dollars.  The  increase  was  over  twelve  millions  of  dollars, 
and  was  at  the  rate  of  169.9  per  cent,  on  the  product  of  1850.  It  was 
chiefly  produced  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Virginia.  The  coal  mined 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  1850,  was  valued  at  $5,268,351.  In  the  year  ending 
June  1,  1860,  the  State  produced  9,397,332  tons  of  anthracite,  worth 
$11,869,574,  and  of  bituminous  coal,  66,994,295  bushels,  valued  at 
$2,833,859,  making  a  total  value  of  $14,703,433,  or  an  excess  of 
$7,529,683  over  the  total  product  of  the  Union  in  1850.     Of  bituminous 
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cody  Ohio  raised  28,339,900  bnsheb,  the  valae  of  which  was  |l,589^f  18; 
and  Yirginia,  9,542,627  bushels,  worth  $690,188.  The  increase  in  Ohio 
was  $819,587,  and  in  Virginia,  $222,780,  in  the  yalne  of  minermi  fael, 
being  at  the  rate  of  113  per  cent  in  the  former,  and  47.6  per  cent  in 
the  latter.  The  increase  in  Pennsylvania  was  179  per  centnm  on  the 
yield  of  1850. 

The  development  of  our  several  valaable  mines  of  coal,  iron,  lead, 
copper,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  qoicksilver,  chrome,  etc.,  is  a  subject  of  the 
highest  satisfaction,  constituting,  as  they  do,  the  repository  and  foan« 
tain-head  of  crude  materials  for  an  immense  and  varied  industry  in  the 
metallurgic  and  chemical  arts.  Mining  in  its  several  branches  employs 
a  very  large  amount  of  capital  and  great  numbers  of  our  laborious  pop* 
nlation,  and  shows  a  steady  increase  in  the  lost  ten  years.  The  product 
of  the  gold  mines  in  the  Atlantic  States  has,  however,  fallen  off  since 
the  discoveries  of  gold  in  California. 

Pbintino. — The  increase  of  printing-presses  in  the  book  and  news- 
paper manufacture  has  been  great  beyond  all  precedent,  and  has  exerted 
the  most  beneficent  influence  by  cheapening  and  multiplying  the  vehicles 
of  instruction.  Its  effects  are  everywhere  apparent  Never  did  an 
army  before  possess  so  much  of  cultivated  intellect,  or  demand  such  con- 
tributions for  its  mental  food  as  that  now  marshaled  in  its  conntry^ 
defence.  Many  of  these  reading-soldiers  ripened  their  intellectnal  tastes 
during  the  last  ten  years.  In  fact,  mauy  divisions  of  our  army  carry  the 
printing-press  and  type,  and  the  soldiers  issue  publications  and  print  the 
forms  for  official  papers.  The  press  is,  indeed,  the  great  prompter  of 
enterprise.  It  constantly  travels  with  the  emigrant  to  diffuse  light  and 
intelligence  from  our  remotest  frontiers,  where  it  speedily  calls  into 
existence  the  paper-mill  and  all  the  accessories  which  it  supports  in 
older  communities. 

In  New  England,  the  Middle,  and  Western  States,  the  value  of  book, 
job,  and  newspaper  printing  is  returned  as  $39,428,043,  of  which  eleven 
millions'  worth  consisted  of  books,  the  value  of  the  latter  being  nearly 
equal  to  the  whole  product  of  the  same  branch  in  1850,  which  was 
returned  at  $11,586,549.  The  manufacture  of  paper,  especially  of 
printing-paper,  has  increased  in  an  equal  ratio,  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts alone  producing  paper  of  the  value  of  $5,968,469,  being  over 
68  per  cent  of  the  product  of  the  Union  in  1850.  New  York  returned 
paper  of  the  value  of  $3,516,276  ;  Connecticut,  $2,528,758;  and  Penn- 
sylvania, $1,785,900. 

Sxwino-Machinxs  and  Clothino. — The  sewing-machine  has  alsa 
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bean  improTed  and  introdnced,  in  the  last  ten  jeara,  to  an  extent  which 
baa  made  it  altogether  a  rerolationarj  instrnment.  Among  the  branches 
of  indaetry  which  haye  been  signally  adyanced  especially  by  the  Intro* 
dnction  of  the  sewing-machine  is  the  mannfactore  of  men's  and  women's 
clothing  for  sale,  which  has  heretofore  ranked  with  the  cotton  mannfac- 
tores  in  the  number  of  hands  (two-thirds  of  them  females)  and  the  cost 
of  labor  employed.  The  increase  of  this  manufacture  has  been  general 
tbronghont  the  Union,  and  in  the  four  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati,  and  Boston,  amounted  in  yalue  to  nearly  forty  and  one- 
qnarter  millions  of  dollars,  or  oyer  83  per  cent,  of  the  product  of  the 
whole  Union  in  1850.  The  manufacture  of  shirts  and  collars,  of  ladies' 
cloaks  and  mantillas, — a  new  branch  which  has  receiyed  its  principal 
impnlse  within  the  last  ten  years, — and  of  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  fur- 
nishing-goods  generally,  form  yery  large  items  in  the  general  aggregate 
of  this  branch.  They  seyerally  employ  eztensiye  and  numerous  estab- 
lishments, many  of  them  in  our  large  cities,  with  heayy  capital.  In  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  the  yalue  of  shirt-collars  alone  annually  manufactured  is  nearly 
eight  hnndred  thousand  dollars,  approximating  in  yalue  to  the  product 
of  the  numerous  and  extensiye  iron-foundries  which  have  been  a  source 
of  wealth  to  that  city. 

Seyeral  branches  of  manufacture  haye  an  intimate  relation  to  agricul* 

tare  and  the  landed  interests,  and  by  their  extension  powerfully  promote 

those  interests  as  well  as  that  of  commerce.     Surpassing  all  others  of 

this  or  any  other  class  in  the  yalue  of  products  and  of  the  raw  material 

consumed,  is  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  meal.     The  product  of  flour 

and  grist-mills  in  1850  reached  a  yalue  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty- 

Bix  millions  of  dollars,  while  in  1860  the  returns  exhibit  a  yalue  of 

♦223,144,369, — an  increase  of  $87,246,563,  or  64.2  per  cent,  in  the  last 

ten  years.     The  production  and  increase  of  the  seyeral  sections  were  as 

Tollows : 

ft 

yalne  t>f  flour  Per  ront. 

and  meal.  Incroiwe.  incrcfu^. 

New  England  States $11,155,445 $4,834,959 76.5 

Middle  States 79.086,411 10,653,232 15  5 

Western  States 96,038,794 53,364,802 125.0 

Southern  States 30,767,457 14,185,640 85.5 

Pacific  States 6,096,262 4,207,930 222.8 


The  largest  mill  is  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  which  in  1860  produced  300,000 
barrels  of  flour;  the  next  two,  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  made  190,000  and 
lftO,OOOy  respectiyely ;  and  the  fourth,  in  New  York  city,  returned 
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146,000  barrels.    The  value  of  annual  production  of  each  ranged  firom 
one  million  and  a  half  to  one  million  dollars. 

Distilled  and  Malt  Liquors. — The  mannfacture  of  spirituoo^ 
liquors  in  the  United  States  employed  1,138  distilleries,  independent  < 
a  large  number  of  rectifying  establishments,  the  product  of  the  former 
being  over  eighty-eight  millions  of  gallons,  of  the  value  of  $24,253,176. 
The  Middle  and  Western  States  were  the  largest  producers,  the  latter 
yielding  nearly  forty-five  and  the  former  thirty-seven  millions  of  gallons 
of  whisky,  high  wines,  and  alcohol,  the  aggregate  value  in  each  section 
being  almost  eleven  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe, 
that  more  than  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  spirits  made  was  firom 
materials  of  domestic  production,  a  little  over  four  million  gallons  of 
New  England  rum  having  been  the  product  of  imported  molasses. 

The  manufacture  of  malt  liquors,  though  of  less  magnitude,  and  for 
less  pernicious  in  its  efiects,  shows  a  still  larger  increase.  It  derives  its 
material  wholly  from  agriculture,  and  its  extension  promises  more  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  the  country  than  the  last. 

The  Northern  States  returned  969  breweries,  or  more  than  double  the 
number  in  the  Union  in  1850.     The  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  malt  Hqaors 
made,  including  855,803  barrels  of  lager  beer,  was  3,235,545  barrds^-^ 
an  increase  of  175  per  cent,  upon  the  total  product  of  1850,  while  its 
value  was  returned  at  $17,977,135,  being  more  than  three  times  th 
amount  produced  by  breweries  in  that  year.     Nearly  one-half  of  th 
whole  quantity  was  made  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.     The 
had  175  establishments, — 45  of  them  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  latter  State  172,  of  which  Philadelphia  contained  68.     The  manu- — 
facture  of  lager  beer  was  much  increased  in  all  the  Middle  and  Western 
States,  about  forty-one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  being  the  product  of  tho 
two  States  last  named.     Among  the  Eastern  States,  Massachusetts,  an<f 
among  the  Western  States,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  were  the  largest 
producers  of  malt  liquors.     There  were  71  breweries  in  California  and 
eight  in  Oregon,  producing  together  about  seven  per  cent,  of  the  total 
value  of  the  manufacture. 

Cotton  Manufactures. — Among  the  great  branches  of  pure  maau* 
facture  in  the  United  States,  that  of  cotton  goods  holds  the  first  rank 
in  respect  to  the  value  of  the  product  and  the  amount  of  capital  em- 
ployed. Aided  by  the  possession  of  the  raw  material  as  a  product  of 
our  own  soil,  and  by  the  enterprise  and  ingenuity  of  our  people,  this 
valuable  industry  has  grown  with  a  rapidity  almost  unrivalled. 

The  total  value  of  cotton  goods  manufactured  in  New  England  wu 
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$80,801,535,  and  in  the  Middle  States  $26,272,111,— an  increase  of  83.4 
per  cent,  in  the  former,  and  f  f  .f  in  the  latter.  The  remaining  States 
produced  to  the  yalae  of  $8,564,280,  making  the  whole  prodnctioa 
during  that  year  $115,137,926,  against  $65,501,687,  the  value  of  this 
branch  in  1850,  or  an  increase  in'the  general  business  of  nearly  seventy* 
six  per  centum  in  ten  years.  In  the  States  of  Maine  and  New  Jersey, 
the  manufacture  increased  in  the  same  time  152  per  cent. ;  in  PeunsyU 
vania,  over  102  per  cent. ;  in  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut,  over  87 
per  cent. ;  in  Massachusetts,  nearly  69  per  cent. ;  and  in  Rhode  Island, 
88.7  per  cent.  The  total  production  in  this  branch  was  at  the  rate  per 
capita  of  $3.69  for  every  individual  in  the  Union,  equivalent  to  46|> 
yards  of  cloth  for  each,  at  the  medium  price  of  eight  cents  per  yard. 
The  average  product  per  head  in  1850  was  32^  yards.  The  increase 
alone  has,  therefore,  been  at  the  rate  of  eleven  yards  for  each  person,  or 
nearly  equal  to  the  average  annual  consumption  per  capita  in  1830, 
when  it  was  estimated  to  amount  to  twelve  yards.  The  number  of  hands 
employed  in  the  manufacture  in  1860  was  45,315  males,  and  73,605 
females,  an  increase  in  the  male  operatives  of  10,020,  and  in  the  female 
of  10,944  since  1850.  The  average  product  of  the  labor  of  each  opera- 
tive was  $969.  The  number  of  spindles  was  returned  at  5,035,798, 
being  an  increase  of  1,402,105,  or  38.5  per  cent,  over  the  aggregate  in 
1850,  which  was  estimated  at  3,633,693.  The  New  England  States 
possess  3,059,297,  or  78.6  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  while  Massachusetts 
alone  employs  1,739,700,  or  29.3  per  cent,  of  the  number  returned  in 
the  Union.  The  increase  of  spindles  in  the  last  decade  was,  in  New 
England,  1,208,219,  or  80  per  cent.  In  the  State  of  Maine,  186,100, 
or  163.3  per  cent. ;  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  229,484,  or  52.1 
per  cent. ;  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  451,609,  or  35  per  cent. ;  in 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  141,862,  or  22.7  per  cent. ;  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  211,188,  or  83.1  per  cent. ;  while  in  Vermont  it  exhibited 
a  decrease. 

The  product  per  spindle  varies  in  the  diflTerent  States,  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  many  manufacturers  purchase  yarns  which  have  been 
spun  in  other  States. 

The  product  of  cotton-goods  per  spindle  is  as  follows :  in  Maine, 
$22.12;  Massachusetts,  $21.12;  New  Hampshire,  $24.87;  Vermont, 
$18.13;  Rhode  Island,  $16  ;  Connecticut,  $16.46.  The  average  in  the 
New  England  States  is  $20.30;  in  the  Middle  States,  $30.48;  and  in 
the  whole  Union,  $22.86. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  used  in  the  fabrication  of  the  above  goods 
was  364,036,123  pounds,  or  910,090  bales  of  400  pounds  each.  Of  thia 
amount  the  New  England  States  consumed  611,788  bales,  and  Massa* 
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chosetts  alone  316,665.     The  consumption  per  gpindle  in  that  jeiria 
the  yarious  States  and  sections  was  as  follows : 

Poandaof  FomaMfm 

Ko.  offpindle*.  cotton.  ipladSt. 

Maine 300,000 23,438,723......  78 

Kew  Hampshire 669,885 39,212,644 SS.5 

Vermont 19,712 1,057,250 53 

Massachusetts 1,739,700 126,666,089 72.8 

Rhode  Island 766,000 38,521,608 50.2 

Connecticut 404,000 15,799,140 34 


In  New  England 3,959,297 237,844,854 61.S 

In  the  Middle  States 861,661 76,055,666 88.26 

In  the  United  States 5,035,798 364,036,123 72.2 


When  we  consider  the  large  number  of  hands,  and  especially  of  wonea 
and  children,  who  find  employment  in  this  business,  the  quantity  of  nv 
materia],  of  machinery,  and  of  fuel,  exclusively  of  American  production 
employed  in  this  branch,  find  the  amount  of  comfortable  clothing  ind 
liousehold  stuffs  supplied  at  cheap  rates,  or  the  amount  it  contribotei  to 
the  internal  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  Union,  its  progressive  iacitiii 
is  a  subject  of  the  highest  satisfaction,  and  its  growth  both  here  vaA 
abroad  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Woolen,  Linen  and  Silk  Manufactures. — The  returns  of  woolea 
manufactures  show  an  increase  of  over  fifty-one  per  cent  in  ten  jetn. 
The  value  of  woolen  and  mixed  goods  made  in  1850  was  $45,2Sl,'i64' 
In  1860  it  amounted  to  $68,865,963.  The  establishments  numbered 
1,909,  of  which  453  were  in  New  England,  748  in  the  Middle,  479  Ia 
the  Western,  two  in  the  Pacific,  and  227  in  the  Southern  States.  Tbe 
Aggi'cgate  capital  invested  in  the  business  was  $35,520,527,  and  t""^ 
employed  28,780  male  and  20,120  female  hands,  639,700  spindles, 
10,075  looms,  which  worked  up  more  than  eighty  million  pounds 
wool,  the  value  of  which,  with  other  raw  materials,  was  $40,360.3 
The  foregoing  figures  include  satinets,  Kentucky  jeans,  and  other  fabi 
of  which  the  warp  is  cotton,  though  usually  classed  with  woolens, 
the  manufacture  of  these  mixed  goods  the  amount  of  cotton  cousai 
is  16,008,625  pounds,  which,  with  364,036,123  pounds  used  in  makf -^ 
cotton-goods,  as  previously  stated,  amounts  to  380,044,748  poondi,  ^^ 
950,112  bales,  exclusive  of  a  considerable  quantity  used,  annoally,^  '^ 
household  manufactures,  and  for  various  other  purposes. 

The  largest  amount  of  woolens  was  made  in  New  EoglaM,  where 
.^pital  was  nearly  twenty  millions  of  dollarsi  and  the  Taluo  of  tba  prodr . 
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$40,850,497,  bat  little  less  than  the  total  Take  in  1850.  Nearly  one- 
half  the  capital  and  prodact  of  New  England  belonged  to  Massachn* 
setts,  which  had  138  factories  of  large  size.  Rhode  Island  ranked  next, 
and  had  increased  its  manafacture  1Y6  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  that  of 
Massachusetts  being  53.85  per  cent.  The  yalue  of  Woolens  produced 
in  the  Middle  States  was  $16,182,066,  in  the  Western  $4,357,842,  in  the 
Pacific  $242,000,  and  in  the  Southern  $2,608,855.  The  sectional  in- 
crease was — in  New  England  61.81,  in  the  Middle  States  8,  in  the  West- 
em  States  10. 6y  and  in  the  South  135,  the  last  showing  the  greatest 
relative  increase.  Pennsylvania,  next  to  Massachusetts,  was  the  largest 
producer,  having  309  factories,  which  made  $8,279,218  worth  of  woolen 
and  mixed  fabrics,  an  increase  of  42.9  per  cent  The  largest  portion 
was  the  product  of  222  establishments  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

In  Ohio,  which  produced  in  1850  a  greater  value  of  Woolens  than 
all  the  other  Western  States,  there  was  a  decrease  on  the  product  of 
1850,  owing  probably  to  the  shipments  of  wool  to  Europe,  which  in 
1857  was  found  to  be  the  most  profitable  disposition  of  the  rapidly- 
increasing  wool  crops  of  that  State.  In  Kentucky,  now  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  woolens  in  the. West,  the  product  was  $1,164,761,  and 
the  increase  in  ten  years  44.9  per  cent;  while  in  Indiana  it  was  51.6  per 
cent,  in  Missouri  27.9,  and  in  Wisconsin  25.9  per  cent,  on  the  product 
of  1850. 

The  extension  of  this  important  manufacture  is  a  subject  of  great 
interest  to  the  country,  inasmuch  as  our  climate  renders  woolen  clothing 
necessary  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  Union  during  much  of  the 
jear ;  and  because  it  would  supply  the  best  market  to  the  wool-grower. 
The  quantity  of  wool  returned  for  the  whole  Union  in  1850  was  up- 
wards of  fifty-two  and  a  half  millions  of  pounds.     Sheep-raising  has 
been  greatly  extended  and  improved  since  that  date  in  Ohio,  Texas, 
California,  and  other  States,  and  the  clip  in  1860  amounted  to  60,511,343 
pounds,  an  increase  of  15.2  per  cent  in  ten  years.     The  yield  still  falls 
Ar  short  of  the  consumption,  and  large  quantities  continue  to  be  im- 
ported, notwithstanding  the  amount  of  territory  adapted  to  sheep  hus- 
l^andry. 

The  manufacture  of  linen  goods  has  made  but  little  progress  in  this 
csonntry.  A  few  mills,  chiefly  in  Massachusetts,  make  crash  and  other 
ooarse  fabrics ;  the  largest  two  in  that  State  produced  six  million  yards 
In  1860.  Others  are  extensively  engaged  in  making  twines,  shoe  and 
other  threads.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  manufacture  of  flax  has  not 
attained '  greater  magnitude  in  a  country  where  the  raw  material  is  so 
32 
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easilj  and  cheaply  grown.  Farmers  tbrongbout  the  West  haye  raised 
the  crop  simply  for  the  seed,  and  thrown  oat  the  fibre  as  valueless. 

The  manufacture  of  fabrics  from  flax  cotton  has  been  commenced,  and 
success  in  a  new  branch  of  industry  is  confidently  expected.  The  infen* 
live  genius  of  our  countrymen  has  perfected  machinery  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  flax  for  spinning,  which  can  be  furnished,  it  is  alleged,  at  as  low 
a  rate  as  the  product  of  southern  cotton-fields. 

The  manufacture  of  sewing-silks  is  extensiyely  carried  on  in  this 
country.  Including  tram,  organzine,  etc.,  the  production  exceeded  fife 
million  dollars  in  the  States  of  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York, — their  relative  values  being  in  the  order 
mentioned.  Ribbons  are  made  to  a  small  extent,  but  the  chief  manufac- 
tures of  silk  consist  of  ladies'  dress-trimmings,  coach-lace,  etc.,  of  which 
the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  produce  to  the  value  of 
$1,260,725  and  $796,682,  respectively. 

LsATHER. — The  production  of  leather  is  also  a  leading  industry  of 
much  importance  to  the  agriculturist  and  stock-raiser,  as  well  as  to  the 
commercial  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  consumes  all  the  material  supplied 
by  the  former,  and  feeds  an  active  branch  of  our  foreign  import  trade. 
The  tanning  and  currying  establishments  of  the  United  States  produced 
in  1850  leather,  exclusive  of  Morocco  and  patent  leather,  to  the  value 
of  $37,702,333.  The  product  of  the  same  branch  in  1860  reached 
$63,090,751,  an  increase  of  nearly  sixty-seven  per  centum.  In  the  New 
England  States  it  was  $16,338,871 ;  in  the  Middle  States,  $36,344,548; 
and  in  the  Western  States,  $5,986,457, — being  an  increase  of  66.6  per 
cent.,  90.7,  and  13.3  in  those  sections,  respectively.  The  Pacific  States 
and  Territories,  (including  Utah,)  which  returned  no  leather  in  1850, 
produced  in  1860  to  the  value  of  $351,469.  The  largest  producers  of 
leather  are.  New  York,  $20,758,017 ;  Pennsylvania,  $12,491,631 ;  and 
Massachusetts,  $10,354,056, — an  increase  in  those  States  of  111.7,  98.4, 
and  82. 3  per  cent.,  respectively.  Including  Morocco  and  patent  leather, 
the  aggregate  value  produced  in  the  Union  in  1860  exceeded  sixty-seven 
millions  of  dollars. 

If  we  add  to  the  sum  total  of  this  manufacture  the  aggregate  value  of 
all  the  allied  branches  into  which  it  enters  as  a  raw  material,  or  take  an 
account  of  the  capital,  the  number  of  hands,  and  the  cost  of  labor  and 
material  employed  in  the  creation  and  distribution  of  its  ultimate  pro- 
ducts, it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  department  of  industry  is  entitled  to 
precedence  over  that  of  leather. 

Boots  and  Sho£& — The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  employs  a 
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krger  number  of  operatiyes  than  any  other  single  branch  of  American 
indostrj.  The  census  of  1850  showed  that  there  were  11,805  establish- 
ments, with  a  capital  of  nearly  thirteen  millions  of  dollars,  engaged  in 
making  boots  and  shoes  to  the  value  of  $53,967,408,  and  employing 
72,305  male  and  32,948  female  hands.  The  returns  of  1860  show  that 
2,554  establishments  in  the  New  England  States  employed  a  capital  only 
$2,516  less  than  that  of  the  whole  Union  at  the  former  date ;  and  with 
56,039  male  and  24,978  female  employees  produced  boots  and  shoes  of 
the  Talne  of  $54,767,077,  or  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  more  than 
the  entire  value  of  the  business  in  1850,  and  82.8  per  centum  in  excess 
of  their  own  production  in  that  year.  Massachusetts  increased  92.6  per 
cent,  having  made  boots  and  shoes  of  the  value  of  $46,440,209,  equal 
to  86.6  per  cent,  of  the  general  business  in  1850.  The  State  of  New 
York  returned  2,276  factories,  with  an  aggregate  production  of 
$10,878,797 ;  and  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey  together  produced  $75,674,946  worth  of  these  articles,  being 
40:4  per  cent,  more  than  the  prod  net  of  all  the  States  in  1850,  and  67.9 
per  cent,  more  than  their  own  mannFacture  in  that  year.  The  three 
counties  of  Essex,  Worcester,  and  Plymouth,  in  Massachusetts,  produced 
boots  and  shoes  to  the  value  severally  of  abont  14^,  9|^,  and  9^  millitns 
of  dollars.  The  largest  production  of  any  one  town  was  that  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  which  it  amounted  to  $5,329,887 ;  the  next  that  of  Lynn, 
Mass.,  was  $4,867,399;  the  third,  Haverhill,  $4,130,500;  the  fourth, 
New  York  city,  $3,869,068.  The  largest  production  of  a  single  estab- 
blishment  was  of  one  in  North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  and  amounted  to  over 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  This  establishment  was  the 
largest  of  five  the  same  proprietors  had  in  operation  that  year,  the  total 
production  whereof  was  over  one  million  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes, 
valued  at  more  than  thirteen  hundred  thonsand  dollars  I  Machinery 
propelled  by  steam-power  is  now  used  in  many  large  manufactories  with 
highly  satisfactory  results. 

CABfNET-WARE. — The  valuc  of  cabinet-furniture  made  in  1860  in  the 
New  England,  Middle,  and  Western  States,  reached  the  sum  of 
$22,701,304,  an  increase  of  39.8  per  cent,  over  the  product  of  those 
States  in  1850,  and  exceeding  the  production  of  the  whole  Union  in 
1850.  New  York  returned  in  1860  furniture  of  the  value  of  $7,175,060, 
(or  40.6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  made  in  1850,)  Massachusetts, 
$3,365,415,  and  Pennsylvania,  $2,938,503.  The  growth  of  this  branch 
keeps  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  and  wealth,  and  serves  to  swell 
the  amount  of  our  exports.  It  gives  employment  at  remunerative  prices 
to  skilled  labor,  which  it  attracts  from  the  crowded  labor-markets  of  Europe. 
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Pianos  and  Mubioal  Instbuments. —  Oar  advance  in  wealth  and 
refinement  is  attested  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  mannfacture  of  Piano- 
fortes and  other  Musical  Instruments.  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Pennsjlyania  produced  musical  instruments  to  the  yalne  of  $5,791,807, 
—an  increase  of  150  per  cent,  over  their  own  production  in  1850,  and 
1S4  over  the  whole  value  of  that  branch  in  the  Union  in  the  same  year. 
New  York  alone  made  $8,392,577  worth,  being  $811,862  more  than  the 
whole  amount  returned  in  1850.  In  this  branch  our  manafactnrers  have 
achieved  marked  success.  Without  claiming  for  them  superiority  over 
their  brethren  in  France  and  Germany,  it  is  admitted  that  chnrch  organs 
and  other  instruments  made  in  this  country  are  better  suited  to  the  cli- 
mate, and,  in  other  respects,  fully  equal  to  those  which  come  from  the 
most  celebrated  establishments  in  Europe. 

Jewelry  and  Watches. — The  increased  amount  of  the  precious 
metals  and  the  greater  ability  of  all  classes  to  indulge  the  promptings 
of  taste  or  luxury,  have  added  greatly  to  the  manufacture  of  Jewelry, 
and  of  all  kinds  of  gold,  silver,  and  plated  wares.  In  the  New  England 
and  Middle  States,  the  production  of  jewelry  and  watches  reaches  over 
eleven  millions  in  value ;  of  silver,  silver-plated  wares,  etc.,  over  six  and 
one-half  millions ;  making  nearly  eighteen  millions  of  dollars,  exclusive 
of  gold-leaf  and  foil,  and  the  assaying  and  refining  the  precious  metals, 
exceeding  the  product  of  the  whole  Union,  in  1850,  by  $7,016,908  in 
value, — an  increase  of  over  sixty -four  per  cent.,  and  of  seventy  per  cent, 
on  the  production  of  those  States  in  that  year.  The  production  of 
cheap  jewelry  has  been  greatly  augmented  by  recent  improvements  in 
electro-metallurgy. 

The  manufacture  of  American  Watches — commenced  within  the  last 
ten  years  in  Boston  as  an  experiment — has  proved  eminently  successful. 
Unable  heretofore  to  compete  with  the  low-priced  labor  of  European 
workmen,  our  ingenious  countrymen  have  perfected  machinery  by  the 
aid  of  which  watch  movements  are  fabricated  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  hand-made.  The  continued  growth  of  this  branch  will  diminish  the 
importation  of  foreign  watches,  and  may,  at  no  distant  period,  earn  for 
our  country  a  reputation  in  this  manufacture  equal  to  that  she  enjoys 
in  the  kindred  branch  of  clock-making.  Gold  and  silver  watch-cases 
are  now  produced  to  a  very  large  extent,  chiefly  in  the  cities  of  Phila* 
delphia.  New  York,  and  Newark. 

Chemicals  and  Oas. — Improvements  in  technical  Chemistry  have 
added  largely  to  the  number  and  value  of  its  products.  The  manufec* 
ture  of  articles  strictly  classed  as  chemical,  exclusive  of  white  h&it 
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ochres,  painU,  yarnishi  gke,  perfames,  cements,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  etc., 
amoanUtd,  in  1850,  to  the  valoe  of  nearly  five  millions  of  dollars.  The 
prodaction,  in  1860,  exhibited  a  considerable  increase.  This  branch  19 
snsceptible  of  almost  unlimited  extension  and  application  in  the  creation 
of  commercial  and  nsefnl  articles  from  the  refuse  of  every  other  manufac* 
tare,  and  the  diversified  products,  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral,  of  onr 
own  or  other  lands.  Many  of  the  chemical  branches,  apart  from  the 
money-value  of  their  manufactures,  are  of  the  highest  economical  im- 
portance to  our  country,  as  auxiliaries  to  almost  every  other  industry  of 
the  people.  Chemistry  has  as  yet  revealed  but  a  tithe  of  the  vast  wealth 
of  its  resources. 

The  manufacture  and  consumption  of  Gas  for  illumination  and  other 
purposes,  which  is  one  of  the  remarkable  fruits  of  chemical  science,  has 
been  greatly  increased,  not  only  in  our  Northern  cities,  but  in  the  large 
towns  and  villages  throughout  the  Union.  .  The  quantity  returned  is  but 
four  thousand  million  feet  of  the  value  of  eleven  million  dollars ;  but  the 
whole  quantity  made  exceeded  5,000,000,000  cubic  feet^  the  value  of 
which  was  about  thirteen  millions  of  dollars. 

PsTBOLEUM. — An  important  development  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  its  exports,  have  been  made  by 
the  discovery,  within  two  or  three  years,  that  certain  indications  known 
to  the  aboriginal  and  early  European  inhabitants  of  the  Western  coun- 
try, of  natural  reservoirs  of  inflammable  oil  existing  upon  the  head- 
waters of  the  Alleghany  River  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  but 
the  clue  to  apparently  inexhaustible  supplies  of  native  oil,  accessible  at 
no  great  depth  throughout  an  extended  belt  of  country,  embracing  the 
bituminous  coal-measures  of  several  States. 

As  a  product  of  onr  own  country  this  remarkable  substance  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  white  population  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  by  the  Seneca  Indians,  who  found  it  upon  Oil  Creek,  a 
branch  of  the  Alleghany,  in  Venango  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  near 
the  head  of  the  Genesee  River,  in  New  York,  whence  it  received  the 
name  of  **  Seneca  oil''  and  ''  Genesee  oil."  It  was  used  by  the  natives  in 
their  religious  ceremonies,  and  as  a  medicament  for  wounds,  etc.  For 
the  last-named  purpose  it  has  been  long  collected  and  sold  in  small  quan- 
tities at  a  high  price.  But  its  existence  in  any  vast  amount  appears  to 
have  been  unknown  until  1845,  when  a  spring  was  "struck,"  while  bor- 
ing for  salt,  near  Tarentum,  thirty-five  miles  above  Pittsburg,  on  the 
Alleghany.  Experiments  having  proved  its  constituents  to  be  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  artificial  carbon  oil,  a  company  was  organized  in 
New  York  to  attempt  its  purification  by  the  same  process  applied  to  the 
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latter.  Bat  little  was  effected,  howeyer ;  and  in  185T  Messrs.  Bowditch 
and  Drake,  of  New  Haven,  commenced  operations  at  Titosyillc^  on  Oil 
Creek,  where  traces  of  early  explorations  were  fonnd,  and  in  Angnst, 
1859,  a  fonntain  was  reached  by  boring,  at  the  depth  of  seTenty-one 
feet,  which  yielded  400  gallons  daily.  Before  the  close  of  the  year 
1860  the  number  of  wells  and  borings  was  estimated  to  be  about  two 
thousand,  of  which  seyenty-four  of  the  larger  ones  were  producing  daily, 
by  the  aid  of  pumps,  an  aggregate  of  eleven  hundred  and  sixty-five  bar* 
rels  of  crude  oil,  worth,  at  twenty  cents  a  gallon,  about  ten  thousand 
dollars.  Wells  were  soon  after  sunk  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  hundred 
feet,  and  the  flow  of  petroleum  became  so  profuse  that  no  less  than  3000 
barrels  were  obtained  in  a  day  from  a  single  well,  the  less  productire 
ones  yielding  from  fifteen  to  twenty  barrels  per  diem.  In  several  in- 
stances extraordinary  means  were  found  necessary  to  check  and  control 
the  flow,  which  is  now  regulated  in  such  wells  according  to  the  state  of 
the  market  by  strong  tubing  and  stop-cocks.  The  quantity  sent  to 
market  by  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad  from  the  Pennsylvania  oil  re- 
gion, which  has  thus  far  been  the  principal  source,  increased  from  325 
barrels  in  1859  to  134,927  barrels  in  1861.  The  whole  quantity  shipped 
in  the  last-mentioned  year  was  nearly  500,000  barrels.  Since  August, 
1861,  the  product  has  rapidly  increased.  The  present  capacity  of  the 
wells  is  estimated  at  250,000  to  300,000  barrels  per  week.  So  import- 
ant, however,  have  the  operations  in  this  article  become  that  a  railroad, 
we  understand,  has  been  chartered  in  Pennsylvania  exclusively  for  the 
transportation  of  the  oil  to  market.  From  a  recent  number  of  the 
Register^  a  newspaper  published  at  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania,  we  copy  the 
following  statement  respecting  the  product  of  petroleum  in  that  vicinity : 
*'  We  learn  that  the  number  of  wells  now  flowing  is  seventy-five,  the 
number  of  wells  that  formerly  flowed  and  pumped  is  sixty-two ;  the  num- 
ber of  wells  sunk  and  commenced  is  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight;  total, 
four  hundred  and  ninety-five.  The  amount  of  oil  shipped  is  set  down  at 
1,000,000  barrels;  amount  on  hand  to  date,  92,450  barrels;  present 
amount  of  daily  flow,  5,717  barrels.  The  average  value  of  the  oil,  at  $1 
per  barrel,  is  $1,092,000 ;  average  cost  of  wells,  at  $1000  each,  is 
$495,000  ;  machinery,  building,  etc.,  from  $500  to  $700  each,  $500,000. 
The  total  number  of  refiners  is  twenty-five.  The  detailed  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  wells  shows  that  production  is  on  the  increase.  Holders 
are  firm  at  fifty  cents  per  barrel  at  the  wells,  and  don^t  seem  to  care 
about  selling  any  great  amount  at  that  price."  With  increased  facilities 
for  getting  it  to  the  seaboard  at  a  cheap  rate  for  transportation, 
the  operations  will  doubtless  become  much  more  extended  than  at 
present.  • 
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IbVLis  AND  Pistols. — Our  improTed  fire-arms,  especiallj  rifles  and 
pistols,  haTe  obtained  a  reputation  not  alone  in  Europe,  bnt  in  Africa^ 
Asia,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  The  traveler  finds  that  his  reyokers  of 
American  invention  and  manufacture  exert  a  salutary  influence  on  the 
Bedouin  and  the  robber. 

The  machinery  for  making  the  yarious  parts  of  rifles  and  other  fire- 
arms»  which,  in  its  automatic  exercise,  seems  almost  endowed  with  reas- 
oning faculties,  owes  its  origin  to  the  inyentiye  genius  of  New  England. 
The  Enfield  rifle  was  transplanted  to  England  by  a  son  of  Vermont, 
nnder  whose  superintendence  the  arms  were  made.  And  even  the  Arm- 
strong  gun,  which  obtained  for  its  reputed  inventor  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood, was  invented  in  this  country ;  for  a  model  was  submitted  and  the 
principle  demonstrated  to  scientific  gentlemen  in  Harvard  College  ante* 
rior  to  its  appearance  in  Great  Britain. 

In  the  year  preceding  June  1,  1860,  a  year  devoted  to  peaceful  pur- 
suits, the  manufacture  of  fire-arms  was  limited,  and  yet  two  establish- 
ments in  a  single  city  of  Connecticut  produced  to  the  value  of  over  one 
million  of  dollars.  Had  the  national  inventory  been  taken  two  years 
later,  the  magnitude  of  this  and  kindred  branches  of  manufacture,  stimu- 
lated by  the  necessities  of  the  country,  would  have  excited  astonish- 
ment.^ 


Statement  of  the  Leading  Manufactures,  and  the  Value  of 
Peoduct  of  each  for  the  Year  ending  June  1,  1860. 


Floor  and  meal $224,000,000 

Cotton  goods 115,000,000 

Xamber 06,000,000 

JkMU  and  sIums^ 90,000,000 

Xeathw,  including  moroooo  and  patent 

leather ^ 72,000,000 

Clothing. » 70,000,000 

"Woolen  gooda 69,000,000 

Jfachinerj,  steam  engines,  etc 47,000,000 

Minting :  book.  Job,  and  newspaper ....    42,000,000 


Sugar  refining.. 38,500,000 

Iron  founding 28,500,000 

Spirituous  liquors... t 26,000,000 

Cabinet  furniture 21,000,000 

Bar  and  other  rolled  iron 22,000,000 

Pig  iron 19,600,000 

Malt  liquors. 18,000,000 

Agricultural  implements 17,800,000 

Paper 17,600,000 

Soap  and  candles ^ 17,000,000 


If  we  were  to  attempt  an  investigation  of  the  influences  which  have 
contributed  to  this  wonderfully  luxuriant  expansion  of  industry  in  manu- 
factures, we  would  mention  primarily  and  especially  the  remarkable  ac- 
tivity of  the  American  mind  manifested  in  inventions  and  discoveries  in 


(1)  The  first  rifles  made  by  moohinery  to 
'QM  the  Minie  ball,  or  its  equivalent,  were 
made  at  Uartford,  Conneoticut,  and  Wind- 
•or,  Vermont,  for  the  English  Govemment 
The  machinery  and  tools  for  the  armory  at 


Vermont;  Hartford,  Conneoticat;  and  Chie* 
opee,  MaMachasettt.  Bobbins  A  Lawrence 
did  most  of  the  work  on  such  machinery 
and  tools,  and  James  T.  Ames,  Agent  of  the 
Chicopee  Works,  got  out  the  stocking  ma- 


Snield,  England,  were  made  at  Windsor,     ehinery,  and  some  other  parta. 
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the  arts  and  sciences.  As  early  as  1857,  the  namber  of  patents  issned 
to  American  inventors  had  grown  to  exceed  those  gpranted  by  the 
English  office,  and  the  namber  of  applications  was  greater  than  in 
France,  though  in  both  those  countries  there  is  no  rigid  preliminary  ex- 
amination of  applications,  and  nearly  all  patents  applied  for  are  granted. 
The  contrast,  howeyer,  in  this  particular,  between  America  and  Bossia 
is  much  more  marked.  In  Russia  there  were  but  97  patents  granted  in 
the  years  1852-1854,  of  which  56  only  were  issued  to  natives  of  the  em- 
pire, being  an  average  of  about  19  per  ^nnum  in  a  population  of  sixty- 
nine  millions.  For  twelve  months,  ending  November,  1857,  the  patents 
granted  amounted  to  24,  of  which  but  13  were  to  natives  of  the  country; 
while  in  the  United  States,  within  the  same  period,  there  were  o?er 
4500  applications  filed  and  2900  patents  granted.  In  a  single  year 
there  were  116  patents  issued  for  improvements  upon  a  single  machine, 
— the  Sewing  Machine. 

In  analyzing  the  character  and  objects  of  the  various  inventions  that 
have  been  patented,  we  find — as,  indeed,  one  would  expect  from  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  society  existing  in  this  country,  in  consequence 
of  its  comparatively  recent  settlement — that  much  the  largest  proportion 
of  them  are  of  a  utilitarian  and  labor-saving  character.  Of  the  8900 
patents  issued  in  1857,  438  were  for  agricultural  implements  and  pro- 
cesses, including  as  such.  Cotton-gins,  Rice-cleaners,  and  Fertilizers; 
and  of  the  3710  patents  issued  in  the  succeeding  year,  510  were  for  in- 
ventions relating  to  agricultural  implements  and  processes,  of  which  152 
were  for  improvements  in  Reaping  and  Mowing  Machines  ;  42  for  im- 
provements in  Cotton-gins  and  Presses;  164  for  improvements  in  the 
Steam-engine ;  and  198  for  improvements  in  Railroads  and  Railroad 
Cars.  The  unceasing  demand  has  been  for  agencies  that  would  enable 
man  to  extract  from  the  material  world  the  largest  amount  of  the  ele- 
ments of  human  comfort  with  the  least  expenditure  of  physical  labor, 
though  the  genius  of  our  countrymen  has  not  by  any  means  been  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  invention  and  improvement  of  machines  and  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture.  Within  a  few  years  very  many  designs  and  pat- 
terns have  been  patented ;  and  we  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  Ameri- 
can artizans  will  soon  be  able  to  compete  with  those  of  other  and  older 
countries  in  the  production  of  those  pleasing  forms,  figures,  and  deugns 
which  adapt  and  recommend  certain  kinds  of  manufactured  fabrics  to 
people  of  cultivated  taste. 

In  measuring  the  relative  rank  of  the  States  of  this  Union  by  the 
tape-line  of  the  ingenuity  of  their  citizens,  we  find  that  New  York  stands 
first,  Pennsylvania  second,  Massachusetts  third,  Ohio  fourth,  Connecti- 
cut fifth,  and  Illinois  sixth.     Thus,  of  the  3668  persons  who  received 
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patents  in  1858,  nearly  one  third,  or  1076,  were  citizens  of  New  York ; 
447  of  Pennsjlvania ;  438  of  Massacbasetts;  302  of  Ohio;  and  211  of 
Connecticnt;  and  of  the  4491  patentees  in  the  sacceeding  year,  1237 
were  citizens  of  New  York;  532  of  Pennsylyania ;  492  of  Massachn- 
setts;  390  of  Ohio;  256  of  Connecticnt;  and  206  of  Illinois.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits 

Thb  Businxss  01*  THE  Patent-offigb  for  Twenty-foue  Yeabs 

ENDING  December  31,  1861. 

Appllc** 

tioiia       CftTeatfl       Patontf       Caah  Caab 

Tears.  filed.        filed.  inaed.       received.       expended. 

1837  436 |29,289X)8 $33,506.08 

1838  «      620 42,123.64 87,402J0 

1889 425 87,260.00 84,643.61 

1840 766 228 473 88,066.61 80,020.67 

1841 847 312 405 40,413.01 62,666.87 

1842 761 291 617 86,606.68 81,241.48 

1843 «  819 816 631 36,816.81 80,776.96 

1844 « 1,046 880 602 42,509.26 36,344.78 

1845 1,246 462 602 61,076.14 89,306.65 

1846 1,272 448 619 60,264.16......  46468.71 

1847 1,631 683 672 63,111.19......  41,878.36 

1848  1,628 607 660 67,676.69 68,906.84 

1849 1,956 605 1,070 80,762.78 n,n6.44 

1850  2,193 602 095 86,927.05 80,100.05 

1851  2,258 760 860 05,738.61 84,916.03 

1852 2,630 006 1,020 112,066.84 05,016.01 

1853 2,673 001......  068 121,627.45 182,860.83 

1854 3,324 868 1,002 163,789.84 167,146.32 

1865  4,436 006 2,024 218,469.35 170,640.33 

1856 4,060 1,024 2,602 192,588.02 100,931.02 

1857  4,771 1,010 2,010 106,132.01 211,582.09 

1858  5,364 043 3,710 203,716.16 103,103.74 

1869  6,225 1,097 4,638 246,942.15 210,278.41 

1860  7,653 1,084 4,819 256,362.59 252,820.80 

1861  4,643 700 3,340 137,354.44 221,491.91 

In  fiew  of  this  wonderfnl  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Patent-office, 
a  late  Commissioner  was  justified  in  saying  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
conutry,  great  as  have  been  its  efforts  and  attainments,  has  manifested 
none  of  the  languor  of  exhaustion,  nor  testified  any  inclination  for  re- 
pose. Each  discovery  made,  like  a  fire  kindled  in  a  dark  place,  while 
enlarging  the  horizon  of  science,  has  laid  bare  yet  other  and  wider  fields 
to  be  traversed  by  its  ever-brightening  sway. 

Reviewing  the  triumphs  of  invention  and  discovery  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  arts  and  sciences  for  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  centnry, 
and  in  marking  their  beneficent  influences  in  softening  the  asperities  and 
exalting  the  dignity  of  human  labor,  there  is  abundant  cause  for  heart- 
felt exultation. 
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A  List  of  the  most  important  Amerioan  Intentions  patented 

FROM  1850  to  1862  inclusive. 

In  1850,  Samuel  Eccles  of  Philadelphia  patented  his  improTement  it 
Looms  for  Figured  Fabrics ;  Perry  Goodhue,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  his 
improvement  in  Air-heating  Stoves ;  Mertoun  0.  Bryant,  Lowell,  |q|f|^ 
Mass.,  his  improvement  in  Looms  for  weaving  Piled  Fabrics; 
E.  W.,  H.  F.  &  A.  H.  Tingley,  Providence,  R.  L,  their  improve- 
ment in  Machines  for  sawing  Marble ;  Asa  Whitney,  of  Philadelphia,  an 
improvement  in  Cast  Iron  Car-wheels ;  Isaac  Adams,  of  Boston,  an  im- 
provement in  Printing  Presses  and  Paper  Machines ;  James  Bogardos, 
New  York,  his  new  construction  of  the  Frame,  Roof,  and  Floor  of  Iron 
Buildiigs ;  Jordan  L.  Mott,  New  York,  an  improvement  in  Cooking 
Stoves;  Lemuel  Gilbert,  Boston,  Mass.,  an  improvement  in  Upright 
Piano-fortes ;  S.  H.  Ransom,  Albany,  N.Y.,  an  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of  Cooking  Stoves  ;  Wm.  R.  Nevins,  New  York  City,  his  im- 
provement in  Machines  for  cutting  Crackers ;  Samuel  Colt,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  an  improvement  in  Repeating  Fire-arms ;  Samuel  Y.  Merrick, 
Philadelphia,  his  improvement  in  the  Direct-action  Steam  Hammer; 
E.  B.  Bigelow,  Clinton,  Mass.,  his  improvement  in  Looms  for  weaving 
Tapestry  and  Brussels  Carpets ;  James  C.  Booth,  Philadelphia,  his  im- 
provement in  Processes  for  Refining  Gold  ;  George  Wright,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  his  improved  Machine  for  forming  and  charging  Percussion- 
Caps  ;  Fowler  M.  Ray,  New  York  City,  his  improved  India-Rubber 
Spring;  Nathan  Washburn,  Worcester,  Mass.,  his  improvement  in 
Cast  Iron  Car- wheels;  George  K.  Snow,  Boston,  Mnss.,  his  improved 
Machine  for  folding  Papers  ;  Thomas  J.  Sloan,  New  York,  an  improved 
Machine  for  nicking  the  Heads  of  Wood-screws ;  Allen  B.  Wilson, 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  an  improvement  in  Sewing  Machines  ;  Gardner  Chil- 
son,  Boston,  Mass.,  an  improvement  in  Air-heating  Furnaces;  Samoel 
and  Morton  Pennock,  Kennet  Square,  Penn.,  their  improvement  in 
Seed  Planters;  Frederick  R.  Robinson,  Boston,  Mass.,  his  improve- 
ment in  Sewing  Machines;  Joseph  Conant  and  Lucius  Dimick,  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  their  improvements  in  Machinery  for  Doubling  and 
Twisting  Silk ;  Samuel  T.  Thomas,  Lowell,  and  Edward  Everett,  Law- 
rence,  Mass.,  their  improvement  in  Looms  for  weaving  Figured  Fabrics; 
Charles  Carnell,  Philadelphia,  his  improvement  in  Brick  Presses ;  Gail 
Borden,  Jr.,  Galveston,  Texas,  his  Preparation  of  Portable  Soup  Bread; 
Jesse  Carpenter,  Hartford,  Conn.,  his  improvements  in  Machinery  for 
spinning  Yarn  and  making  Rope. 
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In  1851  a  patent  was  granted  Sheldon  Northrop,  New  Milford,  Conn., 
for  an  improved  Loom  for  weaving  Seamless  Bags ;  to  Stephen  P.  Rng- 
gles,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  an  improvement  in  Printing  Presses ;  to    ^^.^ 
J.  Stuart  Q  Wynne,  New  York  City,  for  an  improved  Rotary 
Pnmp ;  to  Wm.  Field,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.I.,  for  an  improved  Hydranlic 
Ram ;  to  Wm.  O.  Orover  and  Wm.  E.  Baker,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  for  an 
improvement  in  Sewing  Machines,  now  known  as  the  Grover  &  Baker 
Machine ;  to  E.  H.  Ashcroft,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  his  Insulated  Plug  for 
Steam  Boilers ;  to  Daniel  H.  Southworth,  New  York,  for  an  improve* 
ment  in  Planing  Machines ;  to  John  W.  Nystrom,  Philadelphia,  for  an 
improvement  in  Calculating  Machines  ;  to  R.  Stilwell,  New  York  City, 
and  E.  L.  Bmndage,  Troy,  N.Y.,  for  an  improvement  in  Car-seats;  to 
Rafns  Bixly,  Cyrus  S.  Bixly,  and  John  Garst,  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  an  im- 
proved Planing  Machine ;  to  Isaac  Yan  Karan,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  an 
improvement  in  Cast  Iron  Car-wheels ;  to  Otis  Boyden,  Newark,  N.  J., 
for  an  improvement  in  Alloys  of  Iron,  Zinc,  and  Nickel ;  to  Edward 
Maynard,  Washington,  D.C.,  for  an  improvement  in  Breech-loading 
Fire-arms ;  to  Robert  Newell,  New  York  City,  for  improvements  in 
Permntation  Safety  Locks;  to  George  H.  Corliss,  Providence,  R.I.,  for 
an  improvement  in  Governors  and  Cut-ofF  Gear ;  to  Qeorge  P.  Gordon, 
New  York,  for  an  improvement  in  Printing  Presses ;  to  John  McAdams, 
Boston,  Mass. ,  for  a  Paging  Machine ;  to  Isaac  M.  Singer,  New  York, 
for  an  improvement  in  Sewing  Machines ;  to  Allen  B.  Wilson,  Water- 
town,  Conn.,  for  the  same  ;  to  George  Bacon  and  Richard  Raven,  New 
York,  for  an  improvement  in  Horizontal  and  Square  Piano-fortes ;  to 
James  H.  Swett,  Concord,  N.H.,  for  improvements  in  Spike  Machinery ; 
to  John  Ericsson,  New  York,  for  an  improvement  in  Air  Engines ;  to 
Oeorge  W.  Beardslee,  Albany,  N.Y.,  for  improvement  in  Planing  Ma- 
chines ;  to  Richard  Kitson,  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  an  improvement  in  Card 
Orinders;    to  Cyrus  Baldwin,  Manchester,  N.H.,  for  improvements  in 
XiOoms  for  weaving  Bags;  to  Nathan  Stark,  Albany,  N.Y.,  for  an  im- 
provement   in    Bolt-heading  Machines;    to  Richard    Sands  Tucker, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  for  improvements  in  spinning  Rope  Yams;    John 
^mes  and  George  L.  Wright,  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  an  improved  Paper- 
ruling  Machine ;  to  Nelson  Goodyear,  for  a  combination  called  Hard 
Jabber. 

In  1852  a  patent  was  issued  to  Beiijamin  Maillefert,  New  York  City, 

for  an  improvement  in  blasting  Rocks  under  Water ;  one  to  Simeon 

Savage,  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  an  improvement  in  Machines  for  ^Qf,t^ 

printing  Floor  Cloths;   one  to  Charles  Lennig,  Philadelphia,   ^^^^ 

for  an  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  Hydro-Snlphnrets  and  in  mMia- 
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factaring  Carbonates  and  Salphar  Oompoands ;  to  John  MeOollmn, 
New  York,  for  an  improvement  in  Cracker  Machines ;  to  Barton  H. 
Jenks,  Bridesbnrg,  Penn.,  for  improvements  in  Looms  for  weaving 
Pigared  Fabrics  ;  to  Wm.  H.  Lindsay,  New  York,  for  improvements  in 
Flaid  Meters ;  James  S.  Brown,  Pawtncket,  R.I.,  for  an  improvemodt 
in  Turning  Engines ;  to  CuUen  Whipple,  Providence,  R.L,  for  improved 
Screw-threading  Machinery ;  to  Bobeit  Eastman,  Concord,  N.H.,  for  an 
improvement  in  Machines  for  dressing  Stone ;  to  John  Goolding,  Woi^ 
cester,  Mass.,  for  an  improvement  in  Jacquard  Looms;  to  Oeorge  S.  0. 
Spence,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  an  improvement  in  Hot-air  Farnaces;  to 
Benjamin  S.  Stedman,  West  Meriden,  Conn.,  for  an  improved  Machiae 
for  manufacturing  Porte-monnaies ;  to  Charles  Foster,  Cincinnati,  Ohio| 
for  an  improvement  in  Hand  Printiug  Presses ;  to  C.  Sharpe,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  for  an  improved  Method  of  priming  Fire-arms ;  to  Francis  Wolle^ 
Bethlehem,  Penn.,  for  an  improvement  in  a  machine  for  making  Bags  of 
Paper;  to  John  H.  Maronj,  Waddam's  Grove,  111.,  for  an  improvement  is 
Harvesters ;  to  Royal  E.  House,  for  an  improvement  in  the  Magnelie 
Telegraph  ;  D.  D.  Allen,  Adams,  for  an  improved  Tool  for  catting  Pegs 
from  the  inside  of  Boot-soles,  being  a  float  attached  to  a  standard  by 
means  of  a  pin  or  pi  vet,  allowing  the  float  or  cutter  to  adjust  itself  to 
the  right  cutting  position,  whether  working  at  the  heel  or  toe  of  tin 
boot. 

In  1853  a  patent  was  issued  to  William  and  Matthias  Stratton,  Phila- 
delphia, for  an  improvement  in  Portable  Gas  Apparatus ;  to  N.  A 
Boynton,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  an  improvement  in  Hot-air  Fur-  ^^-^ 
naces ;  to  John  J.  Greenough,  Boston,  for  an  improvement  in  ^^ 
the  manufacture  of  Plate  Glass ;  to  R.  L.  Hawes,  Worcester,  Mass.,  for 
improvements  in  Envelope-folding  Machines ;  to  E.  H.  Ashcroft,  Bos- 
ton, for  an  improvement  in  Pressure  Gauges ;  to  P.  N.  Receveur,  Pbil* 
adelphia,  for  an  improved  Rose  Engine ;  to  John  Farrel,  PhiladelpMs, 
for  an  improvement  in  lining  Fireproof  Safes ;  to  Ephraim  TreadweO, 
for  an  improvement  in  Ovens  ;  to  William  H.  Mitchell,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
for  an  improvement  in  a  Machine  for  distributing  and  composing  Type; 
to  Uriah  A.  Boyden,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  an  improvement  in  Torbinef 
and  Hydraulic  Motors ;  to  Halvor  Halvorson,  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  tt 
improvement  in  Looms  for  weaving  Haircloth ;  to  David  Stuart,  PhUif 
delphia,  for  improvements  in  annealing  Hollow  Ironware  ;  to  EphruA 
L.  Pratt,  Worcester,  Assignor  to  James  Sargent  and  Daniel  P.  FostfTy 
Shelburn,  Mass.,  for  an  improved  Machine  for  paring  Apples;  to  Wi* 
Mason,  Taunton,  Mass.,  for  an  improvement  in  Power  Looms;  to 
Chancy  0.  Crosby,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  improvements  in  Machiai? 
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for  Sticking  Pins;  to  Dayid  Matthew,  Philadelphia,  for  improTed 
Spark  Burner  and  Water  Heater  for  Locomotives ;  to  Benjamin  F. 
gterenB  and  Walter  Kidder,  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  a  Shingle  Machine ;  to 
Wm.  H.  Towers,  Philadelphia,  for  improvements  in  Metallic  Pens,  Horse 
Shoes,  and  Hot-air  Registers. 

In  1854  a  patent  was  granted  to  Edward  Bancroft  and  Wm.  Sellers, 
Philadelphia,  for  an  improvement  in  Taming  Lathes ;  to  John  and 
Wm.  McAdams,  Boston,  for  improvements  in  Machines  for  raling  ^q.^ 
paper ;  to  Jonathan  Knowles,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  an  improve- 
ment in  processes  of  treating  Vegetable  Fibre ;  to  J.  L.  Bardick,  New 
York  City,  for  an  improved  Paging  Machine  ;  to  John  T.  Foster,  Jersey 
City,  for  an  improved  Stone-picking  Machine ;  to  D.  &  H.  Steams, 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  for  an  improvement  in  stretching  and  drying  Cloth  ; 
to  Lewis  Fagin,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  an  improvement  in  Smut  Ma- 
diines;  to  Otis  Avery,  Honesdale,  Penn.,  for  an  improvement  in  Sew- 
ing Machines ;  to  Nelson  Gavit,  Philadelphia,  for  improvement  in  Ma* 
ckinery  for  cutting  Paper ;  to  Jonathan  &  George  W.  Prescott,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  for  a  Machine  for  reducing  Wood  to  Slivers ;  to  Charles  A. 
Reed,  Waterloo,  N.Y.,  for  an  improvement  in  Self-heating  Smoothing 
Irons;  to  Charles  G.  Sargent,  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  an  improvement  in 
Machinery  for  Combing  Wool ;  to  Peter  Teal  and  Charles  Tyler,  As- 
signees to  W.  P.  Cresson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  for  an  improvement  in 
Lathes  for  taming  the  Interior  Surface  of  Hollowware ;  to  John  P. 
Hayes,  Philadelphia,  for  improvements  in  Hot-air  Furnaces;  to  Isaac 
M.  Singer,  New  York,  for  an  improvement  in  Sewing  Machines ;  to 
Edward  P.  Day,  New  York,  for  an  improvement  in  Machines  to  print 
Subscribers*  Names  on  Newspapers,  etc.;  to  HymanL.  Lipraan,  Phila- 
delphia, for  an  improved  Eyelet  Machine ;  to  N.  Faas,  Philadelphia, 
for  improvement  in  the  constraction  of  Accordeons ;  Thomas  Crossley, 
Boston,  Mass.,  for  an  improved  Machine  for  printing  Woolen  and  other 
Goods  ;  to  Charles  E.,  John  and  Samuel  Wetherill,  Baltimore,  for  ap- 
plication of  Ordinary  and  Superheated  Steam  combined  for  Heating 
Purposes;  to  Abraham  Gesner,  Williamsburg,  N.Y.,  for  an  improve- 
ment in  Kerosene  Burning  Fluid  ;  to  John  A.  Pitts,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  for 
an  improvement  in  Horse-powers ;  to  T.  B.  Woodward,  Philadelphia, 
for  an  improvement  in  Mills  for  grinding ;  to  George  Francis  Wilson, 
and  James  Monroe  Whitney,  Providence,  R.I.,  for  an  improvement  in 
Machines  for  threading  Screws ;  to  Eli  Whitney,  Whitneysville,  Conn., 
for  an  improvement  in  Fire-arms ;  to  John  A.  Bradshaw,  for  improve- 
lUent  in  Machines  for  pegging  Boots  and  Shoes ;  to  Nathaniel  A.  Boynton, 
New  Jersey,  for  an  improvement  in  Hot-air  Furnaces ;  to  Jacob  Senneff, 
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Philadelphia,  for  an  improyement  in  Machines  for  casting  Metallic  Ejes 
or  Mail  of  Treddles  for  Looms ;  to  Henry  B.  Myer,  Bnflalo,  N. Y.,  for  i 
Mode  of  constructing  the  Backs  of  Car-seats  into  Beds  or  Loanges;  to 
Oardncr  Chilson,  Boston,  for  an  improved  Hot-air  Fomace ;   to  H. 
Hochstrasser,  Philadelphia,  for  an  improved  Machine  for  paging  Boob; 
to  Bobert  Boyack,  Poughkcepsie,  N.Y.,  for  an  improvement  in  Mt- 
chinery  for  softening  Hemp  and  Flax ;  to  Barton  H.  Jenks,  Philadri- 
phia,  for  an  improvement  in  Looms ;  to  Ephraim  Brown,  Loirell,  Mm, 
for  an  improved  Burglar *s  Alarm  ;  to  John  Harris,  Lansingburgh,  Jobs 
B.  Scott,  and  Galen  Richmond,  Troy,  N.Y.,  for  an  improvement  in  Xi- 
chinery  for  making  Rope  and  Cordage ;  to  Richard  Kitson,  Lovell, 
for  an  improvement  in  Machinery  for  picking  Cotton  and  other  Fibroti 
substances ;  to  C.  Parham,  Philadelphia,  for  an  improvement  in  SeviBg 
Machines;  John  A.  Roebling,  Trenton,  N.J.,  for  an  improvement  is 
manufacturing  Wire  Rope ;  to  John  T.  Hammill,  Philadelphia,  for  n 
improvement  in  Railroad-car  Seats;  to  T.  T.  Tasker,  Philadelphia, for 
a  mode  of  regulating  the  Furnaces  of  Hot-water  Apparatus ;  to  WiilW. 
Cumberland,  Newark,  X.J.,  for  an  improvement  in  Machines  for  bead- 
ing Metals  ;  to  Wm.  Lyon,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  an  improvement  in  Sew* 
ing  Machines. 

In  1855  a  patent  was  issued  to  Thomas  H.  Burley,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
for  a  Dove-tailing  Machine  ;  to  Wm.  F.  Warburton,  Philadelphia,  for 
an  improvement  in  Hats ;  to  John  A.  Reed,  New  York,  for  an   -g-. 
improvement  in  Oscillating  Engines;  to  John  Sutton,  New  York 
City,  for  an  improved  Lubricator  for  Steam  Engines  ;  to  H.  J.  Brnnsfr. 
Nazareth,  Penn.,  for  an  improved  Instrument  for  cutting  out  Slatfor 
other  Stone  from  quarries ;    to  E.  K.  Root,  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  an 
improved  Compound  Rifling  Machine ;  to  Newell  A.  Prince,  Brookhn. 
N.Y.,  for  an  improved  Fountain  Pen;  to  John  H.  Manny,  Rockford. 
111.,  for  an  improvement  in  Harvesters ;  to  Samuel  Wetherill,  Bethle- 
hem, Penn.,  for  an  improvement  in  Apparatus  for  separating  Ziix 
White ;  to  Charles  Miller,  New  York,  for  improvements  in  Machines 
for  making  Butt  Hinges;  to  John  P.  Cowing.  Seneca  Falls.  N.Y..  for 
a  device  for  Air-chamber  Pumps ;  Isaac  W.  Hoagland,  Jersey  Citv.  for 
Ship  Augers;  to  Rollin  W^hite,  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  improvements  hi 
Repeating  Fire-arms;  to  Alexander  B.  Latta,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  an 
improvement  in  Steam  Generators;  to  Robert  Rennie,  Lodi,  N  J..for 
an  improvement  in  Machines  for  dressing  Lawns  ;  to  Jacob  A.  Conover, 
New  York,  for  a  Machine  for  splitting  Wood ;  to  Wm.  H.  Howard, 
Philadelphia,  for  an  improvement  in  Condensers  for  Fibroai  Materiib: 
to  Thomas  F.  Rowland,  James  Stevens,  and  Wm.  H.  Mawm,  BrooUji. 
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ff  an  IraproTed  Apparatus  for  drying  Grain;  to  Linns  Yale,  \ewport 
■JR.Y.,  for  an  improvemeDt  in  Bank  hacks ;  to  Jouas  li.  Allien,  Assignee 
ito  biwself  and  Ilerrick  Aiken,  Prankiin,  N.H.,  for  an  iniprovetaent  in 
^^nitting  Machines;  to  J.  B.  Terry,  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  an  improve* 
taeot  in  Pin-sticking  Machines;  Milton  D.  Whipple.  Cliarleetowii 
s.,  for  an  improvement  in  preparing  Wood  for  Paper  Pulp  ;  to  Hor- 
]  Loring,  Boston,  for  an  improremcDt  in  Apparatas  for  bieachin^r 
fijiga ;  to  Eiliau  Allen,  WorceRter,  Mass.,  for  an  improrement  in  Fire- 
;  to  Samuel  T.  TlioraaB,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  for  an  improvement  in 
^liOoms ;  to  Andrew  Campbell,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  a  Machine  for  feeding 
jfaper  to  Priming  Presses;  Henry  Colgate,  Jersey  City,  for  an  im- 
'  I  Starch  making ;  John  and  Thomas  Hope,  Providence 
Jt.I-ifor  a  Machine  for  engraving  Printer- rollers  ;  Philip  W.  Mackenaie 
^eney  City,  N.J.,  for  an  improvement  in  Valves  for  regulating  Steam 
JEogines;  Wra.  V.  Qee,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  improveioeota  in  Looms 
(br  weaving  Snspender  Webbing;  Peter  Arncson,  Jergeu  Pederson, 
tfnd  Hans  Eees,  New  York,  for  an  improvement  in  preparing  ma- 
.Jeriala  for  Uat  Bodies;  to  J,  C.  Stoddard,  Worcester,  Mass..  for  pro- 
ducing Music  by  Steam  or  Compressed  Air;  to  Israel  Amies,  Philadel- 
phia, for  the  employment  of  Embossed  Veneers  in  the  Construction  of 
Furniture,  etc. ;  to  Spencer  B.  Driggs,  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  an  iinprovt?- 
ment  in  Piano-fortes;  to  Samuel  Rockafeilow,  Coatosville.  Pcnn.,  for  9 
an  improvement  in  Reaping  and  Mowing  Machines;  Thomas  Silver. 
Philadelphia,  for  an  improved  Governor:  Thaddcus  Selleck,  Winches- 
tOT,  Conn.,  for  a  Process  of  reducing  Franklinite  Ore  to  obtain  Iron 
ftnd  the  White  Oxide  of  Zinc;  to  N.  Ames,  Saugus,  Mass.,  Assignor  in 
.  Green,  of  Lynn,  for  a  Morocco-polishing  Machine;  lo  John  H. 
i>oolittle.  Assignor  to  the  American  Hosiery  Co.,  Walerbury,  Conn.,  for 
aitUng  Machines  ;  De  Grass  &  Fowler,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  for  Press 
r  panching  Metal ;  to  Andrew  Hotchkiss,  of  Sharon,  Conn.,  for  Pro- 
'  Jectiles  for  Rifled  Cannon,  of  which  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  hove 
been  osed. 
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In  185C,  the  following  important  inventions  were  patented  :  of  ChBri<'>i 
Hammond,  Philadelphia,  improvements  in  Hammers;  of  Ilornce  Smith 
A  Daniel  P.  Wesson,  New  Haven,  for  improved  Primers  for  Car- 
tridges of  Pire-anns;  of  Elisha  Harris,  Providence,  R.I.. 
improvement  in  Machines  for  making  Ropes;  of  Samnel  Macferran, 
Philadelphia,  an  improvement  in  Hot-air  Furnaces;  of  0.  H.  Corliss 
and  Kliffha  Harris,  Providence,  for  improvements  in  Rolling  Metal  and 
Forging  Thimbles;  of  George  W.  Livermore.  for  an  improved  Stavi- 
3(acbine;  of  Charles  T.  Jaraes,  Providence,  R.I.,  for  an  improvement 
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in  Projectiles ;    an  improTcd  Machine  for  separating  Gold,  etc,  from 
foreign  substances,  by  Edward  N.  Kent,  New  York  City ;  of  J.  H.  B. 
Latrobe,  Baltimore,  Md.,for  an  improTement  in  Percassion  Loekilbr 
Fire-arms ;  of  W.  W.  Albro,  for  an  improved  Apparatoa  for  cookiD? 
with  Qnicklime ;  of  Peletiah  M.  Hotton,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  an  improTed 
mode  of  constmcting  Cast-iron  Pavements ;    of  Frederick  Newbeny, 
Albany,  N.Y.,  for  an  improvement  in  Revolving  Fire-arms;  of  A.B. 
Taylor,  Newark,  N.J.,  for  an  improvement  in  Machinery  for  makii^ 
Hat  Bodies ;  of  Adolph  A  Felix  Brown,  New  York  City,  for  a  Machine 
for  cutting  Loaf  Sugar ;  of  General  Ambrose  E.  Bamside,  Bristol,  R.I, 
for  nn  improvement  in  Breech-loading  Fire-arms;  of  Edwin  Youf, 
Philadelphia,  for  making  a  Slate-frame  of  a  single  piece  of  wood;  of 
Wm.  W.  Cotton,  New  York,  for  an  improved  Machine  for  making  Ei- 
velopes  ;  of  Eben  N.  Horsford,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  an  improveaeit 
in  preparing  Phosphoric  Acid  as  a  substitute  for  other  Solid  Aeidi; 
of  Thomas   Petherick,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  for  an  improvement  in  Cotl 
Breakers;    of  H.  11.  Sibley,  U.S.A.,  for  an  improved  Conical  Tent; 
Alfred  Spear,  Passaic,  N.J.,  for  an  improved  Weather-strip  and  Lock 
for  Windows  ;  Wm.  Sclpho,  for  an  improvement  in  the  ConstroctioD  of 
Artificial  Legs;  Francis  C.  Tread  well,  Jr.,  New  York  City,  forinio- 
provement  in  Machines  fpr  preparing  Dough  for  moulding  Cracken; 
^  Wm.  B.  Coates,  Philadelphia,  for  a  Machine  for  cutting  Green  Con 
from  the  Cobs  ;  David  E.  Hughes,  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  an  improvemeiU 
in  Telegraphs ;  Josiah  Ashenfclder,  Philadelphia,  for  an  improTemeit 
in  Marble-sawing  Machines;    Wm.  Baxter,  Newark,  N. J.,  for  an  ia- 
proved  Hydro  Steam  Engine  ;  John  J.  Howe  and  Imman  Piper,  DcriiT, 
Conn.,  for  an  improvement  in  japanning  Pins;  Robert  Cornelius,  Phil* 
adolph  ia,  fur  an  improvement  in  Safety  Valves  ;  James  Emerson,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  for  an  improvement  in  Ship's  Capstans  and  Windlasm; 
Ottoar  F.  Morrill,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  an  improvement  in  Smoothing 
Irons  ;  of  Wm.  J.  Horstmann,  Philadelphia,  for  an  improvement  in  Looms; 
Lysander  A.  Orcutt,  Albany,  N.Y.,  for  an  improved  Dove-tailing  M»- 
cliine ;    Augustus  D.  AVaymoth,  Fitchburgh,  Mass.,  for  an   improred 
Machine  for  making  Spools ;  Thomas  B.  Atterbnry  and  William  War- 
wick, Pittsburg,  Penn.,  for  an  improved  Face-plate  for  Locks ;  John  L. 
Brabyn,   New  York,  for  an  improved  Furniture  Polish,  known  as  the 
"Brother  Jonathan;"  Gail  Borden,  Jr.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  for  a  Concen- 
trated Milk ;  Wm.  Goddard,  New  York  City,  for  an  improTemeni  ia 
manufacturing  Seamless  Hosiery ;  Cummings  Cherry,  Pittsburg,  for  an 
improved  Apparatus  for  purifying  and  distilling  Oil  from  Minerml  Coal; 
Andrew  Hartupee,  J.  Morrow,  and  J.  P.  Haigh,  Pittsburg,  for  aa  ia- 
provement  in  Adjnstable  Cnt-oflb  for  Steam  Engines ;  to  Robeii  A. 
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Smith,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  for  an  improved  Machine  for  sweeping  Streeta; 
Joseph  Goodridge,  Assignor  to  the  Boston  Fancet  Company,  for  an 
improved  Fancet ;  Edwin,  Artemas,  and  Cheney  Kilbnm,  Bnrlington, 
Vt,  for  an  improved  method  of  bending  Wood ;  W.  B.  Wood,  Fitch- 
burgh,  Mass.,  for  an  improved  Hoop  Machine ;  James  S.  Taylor, 
Danbnry,  Conn.,  for  an  improvement  in  Machinery  for  forming  Hat 
Bodies;  John  P.  Cowing,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.,  for  an  improvement  in 
Pumps ;  Thomas  Blanchard,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  an  improved  Method  of 
bending  Wood;  Moses  S.  Beach,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  for  an  improvement 
in  feeding  Paper  to  Printing  Presses ;  Theodore  T.  Woodruff,  Alton, 
HI.,  for  an  improvement  in  Railroad  Seats  and  Cars ;  John  S.  Sanson 
and  Wm.  P.  Farrand,  Philadelphia,  for  an  improved  Machine  for 
making  Metallic  Slats  for  Blinds:  Wm.  H.  McNary,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
for  an  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  Hosiery ;  of  Blakesley,  Piatt 
ft  Jordan,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  for  Machinery  for  making  Brass  Kettles; 
N.  Ames,  Saugus,  Mass.,  Assignor  to  the  **  Boston  Hand-stamp  Co.",  for 
a  Self-marking  Hand-stamp. 

In  1857  a  patent  was  issued  to  Eran  Morris,  Philadelphia,  for  an  im- 
provement in  Hats:  to  Thaddeus  Fairbanks,  St.  Johnsbury,  Yt.,  for  an 
improvement  in  Platform  Scales ;  to  Milton  Finkle,  New  York  -q-w 
City,  for  an  improvement  in  Sewing  Machiaes ;  to  George  and 
David  Cook,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  improved  Adjustable  Seats  for  Car- 
riages ;  to  Henry  Wiessenborn,  New  York  City,  for  an  improvement  in 
Blast  Furnaces;  Anson  &  A.  Spencer,  Wolcott,  East  Bloomfield,  N.Y., 
for  a  device  for  ageing  Liquors  by  Swinging  Shelves,  gently  heated ;  to 
Wm.  J.  Horstmann,  Philadelphia,  for  an  improvement  in  Machines  for 
cutting  Fringes ;  to  Wm.  &  Coleman  Sellers,  Philadelphia,  for  an  im- 
provement in  Coupling  for  Shafting ;  Wm.  F.  Channing,  Boston,  for  an 
Electro-magnetic  Fire-alarm  Telegraph  for  Cities;  Wm.  H.  Howard, 
Philadelphia,  for  an  improvement  in  Looms ;  Wm.  W.  Marston,  New 
York,  for  an  improved  Repeating  Fire-arm ;  Benjamin  F.  Sturtevant, 
Assignor  to  self  and  Elmer  Townsend,  Boston,  for  an  improved  Machine 
for  pegging  Boots  and  Shoes ;  to  A.  A.  Hayes,  Boston,  for  an  improved • 
Gas  Retort  or  Generator ;  Mills  B.  Espy,  Philadelphia,  for  an  improved 
device  for  sealing  Bottles,  Cans,  etc.;  James  C.  Ayer,  Lowell,  Mass., 
for  an  improvement  in  Pill  Machines;  Alfred  Monuier,  Camden,  N.J., 
for  an  improvement  in  the  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid  ;  Wm.  Selpho, 
New  York,  for  an  improvement  in  the  Construction  of  Artificial  Hands  ; 
Timothy  Alden,  New  York,  for  an  improved  Type-Setting  and  Distrib- 
ntiug  Machine  ;  Wm.  W.  Batchelder,  New  York  City,  for  an  improve- 
ment in  Gas  Burners ;  Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  for  an  im- 
32 
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proTement  In  Machioes  for  folding  Paper;  Wm.  H.  Ward,  Anbam,  N.T., 
for  an  improred  Ballet  Machine ;  John  McOollnm,  city  of  New  YoriE, 
for  an  improvement  in  Machines  for  rolling  Dongh ;  Wm.  Sellers,  Phfl- 
sdelphia,  for  an  improved  Machine  for  threading  Bolts ;  John  D.  Dsle, 
Philadelphia,  for  aa  improved  Planing  Machine;  Isaac  Linslej,  Provi- 
dence, for  an  improved  Machine  for  carving  Wood ;  Charles  Hkks,  Ai- 
signor  to  American  Flask  and  Cap  Co.,  Waterbnry,  Conn.,  for  an  im- 
provement in  Machine  for  varnishing  Percussion  Caps ;  EL  L.  McXish, 
Assignor  to  himself  and  D.  C.  Batler,  Lpvi^ll,  Mass.,  for  a  Stave  Dresser 
and  Jointer;  to  George  Wellman,  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  a  Machine  for 
cleaning  Tap  Cards  of  a  Carding  Engine. 

The  number  of  patents  issued  in  1858  was  3710,  of  which  563  wm 
for  inventions  relating  to  Agricultural  Implements  and  Processes,  in- 
IfiRA   eluding   152  for  improvements  in  Reaping   and  Mowing  Mi- 
chines;  42  were  for  improvements  in  Cotton  Gins  and  Presses 
and  in  packing  Cotton ;  164  for  improvements  in  the  Steam  Engine; 
198  for  improvements  in  Railroads  and  Railroad  Cars ;  and  116  for 
improvements  in  the  Sewing  Machine.     Among  the  valuable  inveotioD^ 
patented  during  the  year  were  Phclan  &  Co11cnder*s  improved  Coshions 
/or  Billiard  Tables.     Tisdale  Carpenter,  Providence,  R.I.,  patented  a 
Machine  for  making  Hofte-shoc  Nails ;  Lewis  Lillie,  Trov.  S.Y..  m 
improved  Iron  Safe;  P.  P.  Uhlinger,  Philadelphia,  a  Sewing  Machine: 
Campbell  •  Morfit,   Baltimore,  a  process  of  making  Soap ;    Samuel  T. 
Stratton,   Philadelphia,  an  improved  manufacture  of   Starch ;   Ira  L 
Cady,  Assignor  to  Cornell  &  Co.,  New  York,  Plates  for  Burglar- pro^'f 
Safes ;   Eli  Wheeler  and  Charles  II.  Ilarrington,  Slecping-cur  for  Rail- 
roads;  John  n.  Cheevcr,  N.Y.,  a  Belting  Machine;  Joel  Woodward. 
Philadelphia,  an  improved  Mill  and  Machinery  for  bolting  and  dusticz 
Flour  ;  Wm.  B.  Boment,  Philadelphia,  Ilanjrers  for  Shafts  ;   H.  Dissto'.i. 
Philadelphia,  Leveling  Device  attached  to  Iland.saw ;  Samuel  Ganlin*:, 
New  York,  the  Electrical  Gas-burner  Lighter ;  D.  M.  Cook,  MansQclil, 
Ohio,  a  portable  Evaporator  for  making   Refined   Sugar  direct  frota 
•the  ripe  China  Cane;    Henry  R.  Rowland,  Boston,  Mass.,  an  Apjta- 
ratus  for  Walking   on  the  Water;    S.  T.  Stratton.  Philadelphia,  an 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  Starch  ;  John  McXary,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  an  ingenious  Automatic   Lathe;    F.  O.  Dcgener,   New  York, 
an   improved    Printing    Press ;    J.   E.  A.  Gibbs,  un   improvement   in 
Sewing   Machines,  known  as  the  Willco.x  &  Gibba  Sewing   Macbiuo ; 
J.  P.  Evans,  Uazelton,  Luzerne  Co.,  Penn.,  an  im])roved  Coal-wash- 
ing Machine;    C.   G.   Atwood,  Assignor  to  the  Shclton  Ac  Osborne 
Skirt  Manufacturing  Co.,  Birmingham,  Conn.,  an  improved  Skeleton 
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Skirt;  Edward  Conroy,  Boston,  an  Improved  Gofk-cilttfng  Mftchfmi; 
Edward  &  Calvin  E.  Town,  New  York,  an  improved  Paging  Ma« 
chine;  Isaac  T.  Reed,  Boston,  Reed's  Cancelling  Stamp;  Samuel 
L.  Denney,  Christiana,  Penn.,  an  Adjustable  Three-roUered,  Hori- 
zontal Sorgham  Mill.  The  smallest  size  is  capable  of  expressing  75 
gallons  of  juice  per  hoar.  Mr.  Denney  is  also  the  inventor  of  an  im- 
proved Monitor,  or  Double-turret  Steam  Battery,  described  in  Scientific 
American,  August  9,  1862. 

In  1859  a  patent  was  granted  to  F.  C.  Wesson,  Worcester,  Mass.,  for 
a  Breech-loading  Rifle,  now  made  by  the  Smith  &,  Wesson  Fire-arms 
lAi;o  ^^' »  N*^^^°  Olney  and  Charles  H.  Kellogg,  Amherst,  Mass., 
for  a  Machine  for  cutting  Spokes;  F.  Hoffman,  New  York 
City,  for  a  Bedstead  that  could  be  folded  up  and  appear  like  a  Bureau ; 
Samuel  Colt,  Hartford;  Conn.,  for  a  Gunstock  that  was  also  a  Canteen, 
and  Coupling  Gunstocks  with  Pistols ;  to  Wright  Dnryea,  Glen  Cove, 
L.I.,  for  an  Apparatus  to  manufacture  Starch;  James  B.  Duff  and 
Thomas  W.  Keating,  New  York  City,  for  an  Envelope  Machine ;  John 
McCollum,  New  York  City,  for  an  ingenious  Cracker  Machine ;  John 
Griffin,  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  an  Apparatus  for  picking  Cotton  by  Steam  ; 
Bartlett  &  Lesley,  New  York  City,  for  an  improved  Refrigerator ;  to 
B.  S.  Herring,  Portsmouth,  Ya.,  for  an  attachment  to  the  heel  of  a 
shoe  or  boot,  by  which  one  can  tell  the  number  of  miles  he  has  walked ; 
Pelep:  Barker,  North  Adams,  Mich.,  for  a  Machine  for  measuring  and 
bagging  Grain ;  E.  B.  Gleason,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  a  combined  Letter 
and  Envelope ;  O.  W.  Pittman,  Assignor  to  Charles  L.  Frost,  New 
York  City,  for  a  Machine  for  spinning  Rope  ;  Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr., 
Philadelphia,  for  an  improved  Paper-folding  Machine ;  L.  S.  White, 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  for  a  burnishing  Machine;  J.  W.  Gardner,  Assignor 
Lamson  Goodnow  &  Co.,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.,  for  an  improved 
handle  for  Cutlery ;  Stephen  P.  Ruggles,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  a  Punching 
and  Stamping  Press;  Benjamin  T.  Harris,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  for  a 
Mechanism  by  which  Employees  can  register  their  Time;  Jonas  Bradley 
Aiken,  Manchester,  N.H.,  for  a  Knitting  Machine;  James  Albro,  Eliz- 
abeth, N.J.,  for  a  process  of  making  Oilcloth  resemble  Damask;  Wra. 
Field,  Providence,  R.I.,  for  an  improved  Horse-power  Machine;  Arch- 
ibald Ford,  Newport,  Ky.,  for  a  Machine  for  opening  Old  Rope; 
Charles  McBnmcy,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  manufacture  of  India  Rubber 
Blankets  or  Aprons  used  in  the  printing  of  Fabrics,  Books,  etc. ;  J. 
Hall  Rohrman,  Philadelphia,  a  Dust-pan,  a  new  article  of  manufacture  ; 
Wm.   D.  Tcwksbury,   Cuylersville,   N.Y.,  for  a  Self-rocking  Cradle; 
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Wm.  Resor,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  an  improrement  in  Cooking  Ranges; 
J.  C.  Stoddard,  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  a  combined  Haymaker  and  Haj- 
raker ;  George  P.  Gordon,  New  York  City,  for  a  Printing  Press;  Lewii 
Lillie,  Troy,  N.T.,  for  an  improvement  in  Yaolt  Doors,  and  Cast  Iron 
Safes;  Philander  Perry,  Troy,  N.T.,  for  an  improved  Grinding  IGIi 
Com-sheller,  and  Straw-cntter  combined ;  J.   A.  Reed,  Jeney  City, 
N. J.,  for  improvements  in  Oscillating  Engines ;  J.  W.  Masarj,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  for  an  improved  Paint  Can ;    Charles  Peck,  Assignor  to 
Milo  Peck  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  an  improved  Tool  Holder; 
Robert  Poole,  Assignor  to  Poole  &  Hunt,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  an  ia- 
provement  in  casting  Chilled  Plates ;  Moses  S.  Beach,  New  York,  for 
un  improvement  in  Machinery  to  feed  Sheets  of  Paper  to  Printiog 
Presses;  to  Marcos  P.  Norton,  Troy,  N.Y.,  for  an  improvement  id 
Post-marking  Stamps;  William  Goodale,  Clinton,  Mass., for  a  Machine 
for  making  Paper  Bags  ;  Horace  H.  Day,  New  York,  for  an  impror^ 
ment  in  the  manufacture  of  Ribbed  Elastic  Cloths;  Obed  Hnssey, Bilti- 
more,  Md.,  for  an  improvement  in  Harvesters;  Thomas  Armitage, for 
an  improved  Feed-water  Apparatus  for  Steam  Boilers ;  TisdaleCtr- 
penter,  Providence,  R.I.,  for  an  improvement  for  operating  the  ValTes 
of  Steam  Engines ;  John  Sparrow,  Portland,  Maine,  for  a  Steam  Rir- 
eting  Machine  ;  L.  S.  Balloa,  Jr.,  New  York  City,  for  an  improvement 
in  the  yoke  of  Shirts  securing  a  good  fit ;  John  A.  Evans,  West  Meri* 
den.  Conn.,  for  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  manufacturing  Pollers ; 
J.  W.  Cochran,  New  York  City,  for  an  improvement  in  Projectiles  for 
Ordnance ;  Wallace  &  Son,  Ansonia,  Conn.,  for  improved  Clasps  for 
Skirt  Hoops;  Joseph  W.  Fawkca,  Christiana.  Penn.,  for  an  improie- 
inent  in  Steam  Plows  ;  R.  D.  Nesmith,  Franklin,  N.IL,  for  an  improved 
Machine  for  picking  Mill  Stones ;  Henry  Stein  way,  Jr.,  New  York  City. 
for  an  improvement  in  Piano-fortes ;    II.  D.  Stover.  New  York,  Sto- 
ver's Molding  Machine;   P.   J.  May  all,   Roxbury.   Assignor  to  J.  H. 
Clieever,  New  York,  for  improved  composition  for  the  manufactnre  of 
Kmery  Sticks  and  Wheels;  James  J.  Mapcs,  Newark,  N.J.,  for  an  im- 
l)rovemcnt  in   Fertilizers  by  combining  dried   blood  with   Soperphos- 
juliate  of  Lime ;  Wm.  L.  Williams,  New  York  City,  an  improved  Ma- 
cl.ine  for  splitting  Wood  ;   Tliaddous  Selleck,  Winchester,   Conn.,  for 
coating  the  Surfaces  of  Iron  with  Franklinite  metal ;  John  Stephenson. 
Now  York  City,  for  an  improvement  in  Brakes  for  Horse-cars :  Wm. 
Thomson,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  a  Brush  by  which  the  nails  of  the  thomb  and 
each  finger  on  one  hand  may  be  cleaned  at  the  same  operation  ;  James 
Draper.  Hudson  City,  N.J.,  Assignor  to  himself  and  S.  U.  Donghty,  of 
New  York  City,  for  a  new  manufacture  of  Skeleton  Skirt 
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In  1860,  Perry  Davis,  of  Providence,  R.L,  received  a  patent  for  an 
Improvement  in  the  construction  of  Boats  ^ ;  Barton  H.  Jenks,  Phila- 
delphia, for  an  improvement  in  Cotton  Gins ;  Septimus  Norris, 
Philadelphia,  for  an  improvement  in  Steam  Boilers;  D.  De 
Forest,  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  an  improvement  in  Artificial  Legs ; 
Robert  L.  Reaney,  Philadelphia,  for  an  improvement  in  Gold  Separa- 
tors ;  John  Souther,  Boston,  for  improvement  in  Apparatus  for  evap- 
orating Saccharine  Juices ;  David  Thaiu  and  Wm.  Jackson,  Phila- 
delphia, for  obtaining  Fatty  Matters  or  Stearic  Acid  from  Residues ; 
M.  P.  Wilmarth,  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  for  an  improvement  in  Ring  Spin- 
ning Frames ;  Francis  D.  Ballon,  Assignor  to  himself  and  J.  L.  Nash, 
of  Abington,  Mass.,  for  an  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  Boots 
and  Shoes;  Seth  Boyden,  Newark,  N.J.,  for  an  improvement  in  Ma- 
chinery for  forming  Hat  Bodies ;  Wm.  S.  Mackintosh  and  James  Hemp- 
hill, Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  improvements  in  Oscillating  Engines;  Theo- 
dore T.  Woodruff,  Philadelphia,  for  an  arrangement  of  Seats  in  Rail- 
road Cars,  forming  also  Couches;  J.  S.  Sanson,  Philadelphia,  for  a 
Self-acting  Switch  for  City  Railroads ;  Robert  W.  Jenks,  Jr.,  PrOvi- 
dence,  R.I.,  for  an  improvement  in  Railroad  Gates;  George  S. 
Adler,  Philadelphia,  for  his  Machine  for  polishing  Leather;  Henry 
B.  Fay,  for  an  improved  Paddle  Wheel ;  R.  Hecksher,  New  York 
City,  for  an  improvement  in  Coal  Carts ;  J.  P.  Manton  &  H.  A.  Bil- 
lings, Providence,  for  an  improvement  in  hanging  Rudders;*    H.  K. 


(1)  This  invention  and  improvement  in 
Bagfy  Boats  consists  in  combining  an  In. 
dia-rubber  spring  in  a  novel  manner  with 
suitable  gear-wheels  for  operating  the  car- 
riage wheels,  which  become  propellers  when 
the  boat  is  in  the  water.  The  gearing  was 
80  arranged  as  to  be  disengaged  when  the 
boat  is  on  land,  and  the  wheels  are  used  as 
carriage  wheels.  It  further  consisted  in 
attaching  the  bow  of  the  boat  to  the  axle- 
tree  of  the  front  wheel  by  a  universal  joint, 
irhich  is  constructed  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
introduction  of  an  India-rubber  spring  for 
giving  elasticity  to  the  bow  of  the  boat  and 
preventing  it  being  in  any  way  injured  in 
driving  it  over  rough  roads. 

(2)  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  hang 
the  rudder  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will 
work  with  but  little  friction  and  still  be 
properly  supported  and  firmly  secured  to 
the  yesscL    Edgar  Paine,   commander  of 


ship  "  C.  C.  Lord,  of  Boston,"  writes  to  the 
inventor: 

"1  cheerfully  state  that  the  working  of 
your  windlass  is  every  way  satisfactory, 
both  in  letting  go  and  taking  up  anchor. 
We  had  a  chance  of  trying  it  very  thor- 
oughly in  the  outer  anchorage  of  St  John's 
harbor,  and  it  showed  beautifully  the  great 
advantages  it  possesses  of  speed,  power  and 
ability  to  get  an  anchor  under  the  most  un- 
favorable ciroumstanoes ;  and  all,  with  as- 
tonishment  at  the  immense  power,  spoke  as 
of  one  mind  in  expression  of  the  pleasure 
and  advantage  of  having  so  powerful  and 
perfect  a  working  windlass.  It  seems  to  bo 
but  the  work  of  an  instant  to  let  go  anchor, 
and  we  can  control  the  running  oat  as  we 
please  with  the  nipper  ban  and  friotion 
band.  I  would  not  part  with  mine  for 
double  its  cost  if  I  could  not  get  one  re- 
placed of  the  same." 
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Sjmmes,  Newton,  Mass.,  for  an  improved  mode  of  extinguishing  Gas- 
lights ;  Orice  &  Long,  Philadelphia,  for  an  improvement  in  Roimifigi 
Oear  for  Citj  Railroad  Cars ;  W.  D.  Orimshaw,  Newark,  N.  J.,  fotr  %. 
means  of  determining  the  Temperature  of  a  Cargo  in  the  Hold  of  Yes* 
sels  and  detecting  Fires ;  George  K.  Snow,  Watertown,  Mass.,  for  a« 
Improved  Machine  for  folding  and  pasting  Paper ;  F.  S.  Pease,  Bnfialo^ 
for  an  improvement  in  Hydro-carbon  Yapor  Apparatus ;  Wm.  Sellers, 
Philadelphia,  for  an  improvement  in  Turning  Lathes ;  Robert  A.  Smith, 
New  York  City,  for  a  Street-sweeping  Machine ;  John  B.  Cornell,  New 
York  City,  for  an  improvement  in  the  construction  of  Fireproof  Safes; 
Wm.  Tallman,  Providence,  R.L,  for  an  improvement  in  Horse-shoe 
Nail  Machines ;  J.  C.  Cooke,  Middletown,  Conn.,  for  an  improvement  in 
welding  Large  Planks  of  Wrought  Iron ;  A.  Hocn,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for 
his  Composition  for  etching  Stone;  R.  T.  Wilde,  New  York  City,  for 
his  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  Bonnet  Frames ;  James  A.  Gray, 
Albany,  N. Y.,  for  his  improvement  in  Piano-fortes ;  W.  T.  Nicholson, 
Providence,  R.L,  for  an  improvement  in  Spirit  Levels;  D.  A.  Wood* 
bury,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  for  an  improvement  in  Air-pumps  for  Steam 
Engines ;  W.  J.  McClelland,  Assignor  to  Ernest  Greenfield,  New  York 
City,  for  an  improvement  in  Machines  for  cutting  Lozenges  ;  J.  B.  Cor* 
nell  &  Wm.  W.  Cornell,  New  York  City,  for  their  improvement  in  Me- 
tallic Rolling  Shutters;  W.  H.  McNary,  Assignor  to  the  McNary 
Knitting  Company,  for  an  iraprovement  in  Knitting  Machines ;  Phi 
lander  Shaw,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  an  improvement  in  the  Method  of  pre 
paring  and  molding  Wood  into  Different  Forms  ;  Fred.  Otto  Degener, 
New  York  City,  for  an  improvement  in  Printing  Presses ;  W.  C.  Be 
ment,  Philadelphia,  for  an  improved  Machine  for  cutting  Key  Scats 
L.  0.  Colvin,  Cincinnatus,  N.Y.,  for  his  improved  Cow  Milker;  Ethan 
Allen,  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  an  improvement  in  Revolving  Fire-arms 
J.  W.  Taber,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  for  an  iraprovement  in  Lamps ;  H, 
L.  McNish,  Assignor  to  himself  and  D.  C.  Butler,  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  i 
Barrel-head  Turner;  D.  B.  Hotchkiss,  Sharon,  Conn.,  for  an  improve 
ment  in  Projectiles  for  Rifled  Ordnance ;  H.  L.  Emery,  Albany,  N.Y., 
for  an  improvement  in  Cotton  Gins ;  H.  D.  Stover,  New  York,  for  aa 
improved  Planing  Machine ;  Milo  and  Charles  Peck,  New  Haven^. 
Conn.,  for  an  improvement  in  Drop  Presses;  Alexander  Morton,  Ne 
York  City,  for  an  improved  Trip  Hammer ;  J.  W.  Cochran,  New  Yor 
for  an  improvement*  in  Projectiles ;  George  P.  Reed,  Roxbnry,  Mass 
for  an  improvement  in  the  Balance  Spring  of  Watches;  Alfred 
Holcomb,  New  York,  for  his  improvement  in  Electro  Magnet^/ 
James  Davis,  Schuylkill   Haven,  Pa.,  for  an  improvement  in  Caoj/ 
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Locks  ;^  W.  N.  Oee,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  a  Machine  for  turning  Bags; 
W.  C.  McClelland,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  for  Wooden-soled  Boots  and  Shoes ; 
.Cjnis  Chambers,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  for  improyements  in  Paper-folding 
Machines ;  Eli  Tiffany,  Assignor  to  himself  and  George  Cooper,  Thomp- 
aonyille,  Conn.,  for  an  improved  Machine  for  knitting  Shirts,  Cnffs,  etc., 
and  making  plain  or  ribbed  work ;  Dennis  Aldrich,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for 
a  chemical  process  of  converting  Dry  Flint  Hides  into  a  perfectly  green 
condition,  withont  any  mechanical  labor,  and  for  improvements  in  the 
construction  and  combination  of  Tanning  Apparatus ;'  J.  C.  Rainbow, 
New  Brighton,  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.,  for  a  valuable  Relief  from  Truss  and 
Cure  for  Hernia  or  Rnpture ;  Sidney  Hudson,  Milford,  Oakland  Co., 
Mich.,  for  Self-acting  Gates  to  prevent  the  breaking  away  of  Mill-dams 
by  an  overflow  of  virater ;  E.  F.  Reynolds,  New  York  City,  a  Recording 
Telegraph ;  Wm.  H.  Clark,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  improvements  in  Cane 
MiHs ;  Linus  H.  French,  Philadelphia,  improved  Car- Register,  by  which 
each  Passenger  entering  a  car  will  be  registered  by  an  index  hand. 


The  inventions  of  1861  are  largely  of  articles  used  in  camps  and  by 
the  Army, — improvements  in  Breech  and  Muzzle  loading  Guns,  modes 
^^g^  of  mounting  and  operating  Heavy  Ordnance ;  in  improvements  in 
^^  Guns,  Pistols,  and  Locks ;  improvements  in  Projectiles  and  Shot ;  in 
Bits  for  cavalry  horses ;  in  Stirrups,  Drinking  Cups  and  Tubes ;  Epaulets, 
and  modes  of  fastening  them ;  Portable  Tents  and  Military  Caps.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  the  list  of  inventions  includes  that  of  J.  J.  Doyle,  New 
York  City,  for  an  improvement  in  Hoisting  Devices  ;  of  Edmund  Mnn- 
son,  TJtica,  N.Y.,  for  a  Machine  for  facing  and  polishing  Millstones ; 


(1)  ThU  invention  consists  in  combining 
with  a  Lock  Chamber  a  Water  Way  or  Pas- 
■age,  or  Water  Ways  or  Passages,  extending 
from  the  Lock  Chamber  to  the  level  above 
and  below  the  Lock,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
TWiting  the  water  from  **  piling*'  at  the  bow 
of  the  boat  or  vessel  on  entering  the  Look, 
and  to  prevent  the  ''  suck/'  which  retards 
the  boat  or  vessel  when  she  leaves  the  Lock, 
•aid  passages  being  provided  with  suitable 
wiekets  to  close  and  open  them  as  circum- 
itanoei  may  require.  Mr.  Davis's  improve- 
ment in  Locks  is  considered  by  the  best 
praetioal  engineers  in  this  country,  t«  be 
•operior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  now  in  use 
in  the  United  States ;  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  saves  water  and  facilitates  the  speed 
of  the  boat  both  in  and  out  of  the  Loek. 


The  operation  is  the  same  coming  up  the 
canal  as  going  down. 

(2)  This  improvement  of  Mr.  Aldrich  is  a 
thorough  systematizing  of  the  whole  process 
of  Tanning,  bringing  the  renewal,  strength- 
ening, and  changing  of  liquors,  and  the 
agitation  and  changing  of  the  position  of 
the  hides  in  the  vats  perfectly  under  the 
control  of  the  operator,  enabling  him  at  any 
time  to  determine  in  a  few  minutes  the  pre- 
cise condition  of  the  stock,  and  the  time  and 
amount  of  material  used  or  required  to  com- 
plete the  process.  All  the  vats  are  made 
six  feet  deep,  with  adjustable  lids  that  can 
be  made  air-tight;  which,  by  avoiding  the 
acidification  common  to  open  vats,  saves  40 
per  cent,  of  the  tanning  material  used. 
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S.  Jfuioa,  Patenon,  N.  J.,  for  a  Machine  for  roUiog  Railway  Tire ;  P.  F. 
Smith,  New  York  City,  a  Paper  Necktie,  a  new  article  of  manafaetitre ; 
Boss  Winans  and  Thomas  Winans,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  an  improyed 
Anchor  Well  and  Anchor ;  Prosper  Hnmbert,  Boston,  for  an  improTed 
Watch  Escapement ;  Goodrich  Holland,  Willimantlc,  Conn.,  for  diing 
Silks;    James  Spear,  Philadelphia,  for  an  improvement   in  Cooking 
Stoves  and  Ranges ;  Cyras  Chambers,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  for  an  improve- 
ment in  folding,  pasting  and  catting  Paper ;  Richard  Solis,  New  Bmna- 
wick,  N.J.,  for  a  Machine  for  mannfacturiug  Elastic  shirred  Goods; 
Francis  B.  Blanchard,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  for  an  improved  Steam  BoUer; 
Frank  CoUigan,  Baffalo,  N.T.,  for  an  improvement  in  Steam  Boilers; 
George  C.  Howard,  Philadelphia,  for  an  improvement  in  Machines  for 
perforating  Paper ;  J.  W.  Hardie,  New  York  City,  for  improved  con- 
strnction  of  Knife  and  Fork ;    F.  B.  Stevens,  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  for 
snndry  improvements  in  Steam  Engines  ;  J.  L.  Lairdieson,  Troy,  N.T., 
for  an  Apparatus  for  varnishing  Loom  Hcddles ;  J.  A.  DeBrame,  A^ 
signer  to  himself  and  Jeremiah  Gurnoy,  of  New  York  City,  forimprofO- 
roent  in  Revolving   and  Breech-loading  Ordnance ;    George  CoopVi 
Thompsonville,  Conn.,  for  an  improved  Needle  /  J.  R.  Gates,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  his  Wine  and  Cider  Mill  ;*  0.  J.  Hall,  Brighton,  Monroe  Co., 
N.J.,  for  an  improved   Railroad   Chair;'    Levi  A.  Beardsley,  Soath 
Edmeston,  N.Y.,  for  a  Hay  Elevator;^  Wm.  G.  Reed,  Chelsea,  Masi.| 
for  a  Roof  completely  fire  and  water  proof. 


(1  )Tlie  nature  of  Mr.Cooper'a  improvement     It  will  crash  and  press  more  apples  ia* 


in  sewing  needles  consists  in  constructing 
the  eye  by  turning  over  the  end  and  form- 
ing what  is  called  a  lap  joint,  through  which 
tho  thread  mny  be  drawn  without  the  neces- 
sity of  inserting  tho  end  of  it  in  the  ordinnry 
way.  The  advantages  derived  from  this 
improvement  are  various,  among  which  are 
that  the  blind  can  use  them  as  readily  as 
there  who  can  see ;  that  worsted  needles, 
generally  so  tedious  to  thread,  are  readily 
put  through  that  operation ;  and  also,  that 
surgeons  will  find  these  needles  convenient, 
as  they  will  readily  pass  through  the  flesh, 
obviating  any  delay  formerly  incurred  by 
threading. 

(2)  This  MiU  invented  by  Mr.  Gates  has 
become  exceedingly  popular  in  the  West. 
The  manufacturers  claim  for  it  the  follow- 
ing advantages  over  all  others  as  yet  offered 
to  the  public : — 1.  A  greater  amount  of 
•fflcieney,  with  leii  weight  and  expense.   2. 


given  time  with  less  power.  3.  It  if  ImI 
liable  to  get  out  of  order.  4.  It  is  urugf^ 
to  run  by  hand  or  power.  5.  It  is  more  eoi* 
venicnt ;  by  two  thumb  screws  the  hoppsr 
is  turned  upside  down,  and  every  part  si* 
posed  to  view  for  clcanin<^  6.  Itisbettff 
adapted  to  other  purposes  than  any  ether* 
7.  It  will  make  eight  barrels  of  cider  ptf 
day. 

(3)  Mr.  Hall's  improvement  in  Railrei' 
Chairs  is  in  use  on  the  New  York  Ctntn* 
Railroad,  and  gives  good  satisfaetioo.  Itil 
in  two  sections  or  halves,  is  suspendid  b** 
tween  the  ties,  requires  no  spike,  uid  pi** 
vents  the  bruising  of  the  ends  of  the  nil* 

(4)  This  Hay  Elovat4)r  received  •&  hfi^ 
orablo  mention  at  the  World's  Fair  in  ISA 
Mr.  Beardsley  is  a  very  ingeniooi  invcBtflr, 
and  his  list  of  inventions  includes  to  Im- 
proved Earth  Elevator,  a  Wire  Hop  lu^ 
etc. 
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In  1862,  J.  J.  Althonse  of  New  York  City,  patented  his  improyement 
in  Plastering  Surfaces  ;  G.  P.  Gordon,  New  York  Citj,  patented  thir- 
1 AAO  ^^®"  improvements  in  Printing  Presses ;  James  McNamee,  Easton; 
Pa.,  his  combined  Bread  and  Pastry  Board  and  Plonr  Chest ; 
W.  F.  Cochran,  Springfield,  Ohio,  his  improvement  in  Grain  Threshers 
and  Separators ;  J.  P.  Winslow,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  his  improved  Machine 
for  compressing  Paddle  Balls;  Marcos  P.  Norton,  Troy,  N.Y.,  hig 
Hand  Stamp  for  Post-offices ;  Allen  Walton,  Philadelphia,  his  method 
of  manufacturing  Illuminating  Gas  from  Coal  Oil ;  S.  S.  White,  Phila- 
delphia, patented  his  Artificial  Teeth,  with  pins  having  heads  ;  William 
Sellers,  Philadelphia,  his  improvement  in  the  mode  of  Transmitting  and 
arresting  Motion  ;  J.  P.  Sargent,  Assignor  to  Elmer  Townsend  of  Bos* 
ton,  his  improvement  in  Machinery  for  rolling  Metal  for  Shoe  Tacks  and 
Pegging  Boots  and  Shoes;  T.  A.  Jenckes,  Providence,  R.I.,  his  im- 
proved Waterproof  Fabric ;  J.  E.  Walcott,  Boston,  Mass.,  his  improve- 
ment in  process  of  Electrotyping  Iron  and  other  Metals  with  Copper ; 
N.  S.  Wallbridge,  his  improved  Steam  Engine,  now  made  by  C.  C. 
Whittlesey,  of  Malone,  N.Y.;  B.  T.  Babbitt,  New  York  City,  his  im- 
provement  in  the  manufacture  of  Cannon,  keeping  the  piece  cool  when 
in  use;  E.  M.  Judd,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  his  improvement  in  Repeat- 
ing Fire-arms ;  W.  H.  Bliss,  Newport,  R.I.,  his  improvement  in  Hose- 
coupling,  now  used  by  the  Fire  Department  in  Brooklyn ;  J.  Vaughan 
Merrick,  Philadelphia,  his  improved  Slide-valves  for  Steam  Engines; 
L.  0.  Colvin  &  G.  H.  Gardner,  Philadelphia,  an  improvement  in  tele- 
graphing by  light ;  C.  0.  Parmenter,  Amherst,  Mass.,  his  Machine  for 
forming  Hats  or  Bonnets  from  one  or  more  pieces  or  sheets  of  palm- 
leaf  fabric  at  one  operation ;  J.  W.  Bartlett,  New  York,  his  combined 
Needle-gauge  and  Adjuster,  for  Sewing  Machine ;  Sheridan  Roberts, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  his  improvement  in  Barrel-making  Machines ;  M.  D. 
Whipple,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Assignor  to  Whipple  File  Manufacturing 
Co.,  his  improvement  in  Machines  for  cutting  Files ;  A.  B  Cooley, 
Philadelphia,  his  improved  Floating  Battery ;  Tisdale  Carpenter,  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  his  improvement  in  the  Steam  Engine  ;*  Isaac  Edge,  Jersey 


(1)  Mr.  Carpenter's  improvements  npon 
the  Stationary  Engine  are  the  most  valaa- 
ble  of  the  present  daj.  As  a  result  tbej 
•eeure  perfect  regulation  directly  by  the 
indaction  valves,  great  simplicity  of  con- 
Btrnction,  the  least  possible  waste  of  steam 
pASSSfjTCs  and  clearance  of  the  steam  ports, 
and  almost  noiseless  action.  The  Scientific 
Awierican  enumerates  the  qualities  claimed 
to  be  embodied  in  these  improvements  as 


follows :  First,  an  automatio  cnt-off,  regu- 
lated by  the  steam  valve,  using  the  steam 
at  its  full  pressure ;  variable  throngbont 
the  entire  length  of  stroke  of  the  engine, 
and  both  opening  and  closing  the  steam 
valve  with  a  positive  motion,  withont  the 
use  or  intervention  of  weights,  aprings,  or 
any  other  contrivances  of  the  kind.  Second, 
the  exhaust  valves  are  worked  with  an  in- 
termittent motioD,  being  moved  quickly  al 
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Citj,  and  C.  C.  Hyde,  of  Stoning^D,  Conn.,  their  improved  mode  of 
firing  Night  Signals  ;  R.  P.  Parrott,  Gold  Spring,  N.  Y.,  the  now  cele- 
brated Parrott  Gun ;  Watson  Sanford,  Brooklyn,  N. Y.,  his  improve- 
ments  in  Dampers,  Hot-air  Famaees  and  Sto?e  Linings ;  Simon  Heiter, 
Philadelphia,  his  improvement  in  Tents ;  Robert  Chadwick,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  his  improvement  in  Machine  for  casting  Ballets  ;  W.  Y.  Daboll^ 
Cranston,  R.I.,  his  improvement  in  Street- sweeping  Machines ;  J.  S. 
Atterbury,  James  Reddick,  and  T.  B.  Atterbary,  Pittsbnrg,  Pa.,  their 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  Hollow  Glassware ;  James  Adair, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  his  improvement  in  Condensers  for  Oil-stills ;  Horatie 
Worcester,  New  York  City,  his  hinged  Plates  for  Piano-fortes,  designed 
to  increase  the  volume  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  tone ;  W.  B. 
Wadman,  Boston,  his  improvement  in  Coal  Sifters ;  Gelston  Sanford 
and  J.  E.  Mallory,  New  York  City,  their  improvement  in  Machinery  for 
breaking  and  cleaning  Hemp  and  Flax  ;  H.  V.  Butler,  New  York  City, 
his  improvement  in  device  for  changing  Speed  in  Machinery ;  Thomai 
Shaw  and  Philip  S.  Justice,  Philadelphia,  an  improved  mode  of  secoN 
ing  Armor  Plates  to  Vessels;  Henry  Burden,  Troy,  N.Y.,  his  improved 
Machine  for  making  Horse-shoes ;  F.  B.  Stevens,  New  York  City,  hii 


the  proper  time,  and  then  remaining  sta- 
tionary daring  the  rest  of  the  stroke ;  thif 
gives  a  freer  exhaust,  because  the  motion 
of  the  valve  is  so  rapid  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  begin  closing  the  exhaust  port 
in  front  of  the  piston  so  early  in  the  stroke 
as  when  the  valves  arc  moved  by  an  eccen- 
tric Third,  the  steam  and  exhaust  valves 
are  both  placed  in  the  cylinder  heads  ;  this 
allows  the  valves  to  be  brought  nearer  to 
the  interior  of  the  cylinder  than  any  other 
arrangement,  and,  of  course,  reduces  the 
amount  of  wasto  spaco  in  the  steam  pas« 
sages  and  clearauco  at  the  ends  of  the  cyl- 
inder to  the  smallest  possible  quantity, — 
the  engine  being  in  this  respect  superior  to 
any  other  now  in  ut<o  and  absolutely  beyond 
improvement.  The  arrangement  also  allows 
the  valves  or  interior  of  the  cylinder  to  be 
easily  examined,  and  involves  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  packing  the  steam-joints ;  be- 
sides, the  valves  are  of  the  simplest  sliding 
fiirm,  without  complication  in  any  manner. 
Fourth,  the  engine  combines  with  these 
qualities  the  most  perfect  regulation,  the 
governor  being  almost  entirely  divested  of 
any  labor,  and  only  required  to  indicate 


when  a  change  aboald  be  made.    It  ii  alM 
perfectly  free  to  act  in  either  direction  at 
any  time  during  the  entire  stroke  of  reroh- 
tion   of   the  machinti.     Fifth,   the  pistM 
packing,  in  addition  to  its  cheapness,  wil^ 
from  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  spris^ 
be  very  elastic  when  first  set  in  the  ejlli* 
der,  and  will  remain  steam-tight  foraBSck 
longer  time  or  degree  of  wear  on  the  oit> 
side  of  the  rings  than  any  other  netkoi 
Sixth,  the  self-oiling  slide  is  a  sonree  d 
convenience,  neatness,  and  economy,  eoa- 
bined  with  no  perceptible  added  cost  te the 
machine.     Finally,  the  engine,  as  a  wbtl% 
is  very   compact,    durable,    cheaply  eoi* 
structed,  and  combines  more  good  qotlitis% 
with  the  addition  of  sume  not  fouoi  •ii** 
where,  with  fewer  parts  than  can  be  ob* 
tained  in  any  other  machine. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  in  addition  to  iaTSil* 
ing  a  good  engine,  has  been  very  fortnaM 
in  securing  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  L  P> 
Child,  a  gentleman  of  means  in  ProrideoMr 
and  who  is  jointly  interested  with  bia  ii 
the  patents.  This  engine  is  manofaetaiW 
at  the  Pbosnix  Foundry,  Providence. 
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nent  in  Yalves  for  heating  Feed  Water  for  Steam  Engines ;  A. 
nouth,  Boston,  Mass.,  his  improved  Bit  for  taming  Horses ;  A. 
^,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  his  improved  Glass  Table  Castors  ;  Hon. 

Mnzzj,  Bangor,  Me.,  his  improved  Machine  for  sawing  Shin- 
K  Boards,  etc.;  B.  A.  Stratton,  Assignor  to  G.  W.  Carr  &  Co., 
phia,  his  improvements  in  Joints  for  Ribs  of  Umbrellas  and 
,  and  in  Tips ;  Alexander  Douglass,  of  Doaglass  &  Sherwood, 
rk,  his  improved  Store  Track ;  James  G.  Wilson,  New  York 

improved  Circular  Machine  for  knitting  Stockings  without 
George  H.  Corliss,  Providence,  R.I.,  for  sundry  improvements 
I  Boilers,  Surface  Condensers,  and  Steam  Generators ;  John  H. 
aterson,   N.J.,   his  combined   Sawing,  Boring,  Molding,  and 

Machine ;  Francis  Alger,  Boston,  Mass.,  his  improvement  in 
r  Explosive  Shells ;  Nathan  Chapin,  East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  his 
nent  in  manufacturing  Salt ;  C.  C.  Whittlesey,  Malone,  N,Y., 
'oved  Universal  Wood-cutting  Machine ;  Henry  A.  Burr  and 
3ckwell,  New  York  City,  his  improvement  in  Lubricators ;  John 

Jr.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  his  Patent  Belt  Shifter;^  Benjamia 
Clintondale,  Ulster  Co.,  N.Y.,  his  portable  Baling  Press;'  C  B. 
\iilford.  Pa.,  a  mold  for  casting  all  kinds  of  metals  frequently 
reconstruction,  respecting  which  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 

"  Its  value  can  only  be  estimated  by  millions  of  dollars ;"  Ben- 
Lrnold,   East    Greenwich,   R.I.,   his    Machine  for  Nets    and 


inTention  of  Mr.  Gore's  obtained 
tfedftl  at  the  late  London  Inter- 
xhibition  in  1362.  It  secures  per- 
nick  action  of  the  belt,  and  in 
Banding  by  its  use  it  is  said  that 
•  than  reimburse  its  original  cost 
Bontbs'  besides  prerenting  acci- 
langer  to  life  which  so  frequently 
>m  the  accidental  ehi/ting  of  ma^ 
(f.  By  thie  invention  the  band  it 
Zy  upon  the  fatt  or  loote  pulley  at 
id  is  changed  from  one  to  the 
neans  of  the  ordinary  lever  or 
g^ide  being  unlocked,  shifted, 
bj  one  motion  of  the  hand. 
>bert8'  press  for  baling  hay  or  cot- 
bij  recommended  by  those  who 
it  Its  sise  is  sach  that  it  ean 
%  much  smaller  space  than  any 


other  press,  and  ean  be  kept  nnder  eortr  in 
a  space  but  little  larger  than  that  required 
for  a  Fanning  MUl,  without  taking  off  the 
levers,  and  is  consequently  ready  for  use  at 
all  times.  It  has  also  advantages  in  cheap* 
ness,  in  comparison  with  any  other  preii  of 
equal  power. 

(3)  The  father  of  this  inventor,  Mr.  A. 
Arnold,  now  residing  in  Washington,  is  the 
inventor  of  the  "  compound  motion,"  one  of 
the  most  important  improvements  in  cotton 
machinery  ever  made.  Dr.  Ure,  in  hia 
Philosophy  of  Manufactures,  credits  tbia 
invention  to  Henry  Honldsworth,  an  Eng- 
lishman ;  but  his  patent  bears  date  in  1826, 
while  Mr.  Arnold's  was  granted  in  Janoarj, 
1823.  It  is  said  this  invention  is  in  nse  in 
almost  all  the  Ootton  Mills  in  this  oonntiy 
and  in  Bngland. 
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Industrial  Exhibitions 

Among  the  plans  which  were  adopted  early  in  the  present  decade  to 
stimalate  progress  in  the  Arts  and  Manafactares,  the  most  nsefol  and 
noteworthy  was  the  attempt  to  exhibit  in  one  building  the  works  of  In- 
dnstrj  of  All  Nations.     In  1850,  his  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Albert^  as 
President  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  proposed  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  In 
order  to  give  **  a  true  test  and  living  picture  of  the  point  of  develop- 
ment at  which  the  whole  of  mankind  had  arrived  in  this  great  task;" 
and  he  has  the  credit  of  having  originated  the  first  and  most  saccessfid 
of  all  these  exhibitions, — that  held  in  London  in  1851.     The  bnildfaig 
was  in  itself  a  miracle  of  art  and  beauty.     It  was  constructed  chiefly  of 
glass  and   iron,  after  a  plan  submitted  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  sod 
covered  an  area  of  about  18  acres.     Its  general  form  was  a  parallelo- 
gram, 1848  feet  long  and  4t8  feet  wide,  the  greatest  length  ranoiBg 
from  east  to  west.     There  was  also  a  projection  on  the  south  side,  9S6 
feet  long  and  48  feet  wide.     This  area  was  subdivided  into  twelve  are* 
nues  of  various  widths,  the  chief,  or  central,  passage  being  72  feet  wide 
and  63  feet  high.     The  avenues  were  formed  by  rows  of  hollow  eiit 
iron  columns,  8  inches  in  diameter,  placed  in  line  24  feet  from  eiek 
other,  and  which  acted  as  supports  for  the  building  and  rain-watff 
drains.     There  were  294,000  panes  of  glass  used  in  the   buildiog,  tbe 
bulk  being  49  inches  long  by  10  inches  broad,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
structure  was  £142,000  7s.  Qd.      The  Exhibition  remained  open  Ul 
days,  the  number  of  persons  who  visited  it  is  stated  at  one  million,  tliirtj- 
nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  the  gross  receipts  it 
£423,792  4s.  Qd,     The  resources  of  the  United  States  in  raw  materiils 
and  articles  of  food  were  tolerably  represented,  but  no  accurate  idea  of 
the  progress  in  the  arts,  and  development  of  manufactures  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  few  specimens  which  found  their  way  to  that  Exhibition. 
Our  countrymen,  however,  achieved  decided  triumphs  in  several  dcpirt- 
ments;  McCormick's  Reapers ;  Bigelow's  Carpet  Power  Looms;  DtJ 
&  NewelPs  Locks,  St.  John's  Variation  Compass  and  Velociraeter,  tnd 
Dick's  Anti-Friction  Press  had  no  rivals,  and  afforded  conclusive  dem- 
onstration of  American  superiority  in  utilitarian  inventions.^ 

(1)  Those  of  oar  manufacturers  who  were  enterprising  enough  to  furnish  eontrilmtbet 
to  an  Exhibition  so  novel  and  distant,  deserve  the  honors  of  history,  and  their 
should  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance.    The  following  is  a  list  of 
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The  brilliant  saccess  that  attended  the  London  Exhibition  snggested 
to  citizens  of  New  York  the  idea  of  having  one  on  American  soil ;  and, 
on  the  11th  of  March,  1852,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
enacted  a  charter  of  incorporation  for  '^Th£  Association  tor  ths  Ex- 


exhibitors  OP  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES 

EXHIBITION  IN  1851. 

Nsw  York. 
AUen,  A.  B.,  A  Co.,  Agricnltoral  Implo- 

mento. 
*AxTOwsmithy  George  A.,  Jenning^a  Permn- 

tttion  Locks. 
Brooklyn  Flint  OIms  Co.,  Flint  Glass. 
Bradj,  M.  B.,  Dagnerreotjrpes. 
CheTaller,  John  D.,  Dental  Instruments. 
Gommeford  A  Redgate,  Chairs. 
Cochran,  John  W.,  Brick  Machine. 
Starr,  Charles,  Books,   and   Bookbinding 

Machines. 
Thnaon,  Jame?,  Piano-fortes. 
Meade  Brothers,  Dagnerreotypes. 
Hecker  &  Brother,  Farina,  Samp,  Hominy, 

Floor. 
Jeffers,  Wm.  H.,  Boots  and  Slippers. 
Simmons  A  Co.,  Axes  and  Edge  Tools. 
J.  ^  J.  L.  Seabury,  Store  Polish. 
Potnam,  G.  P.,  Books  and  Binding. 
Walker,    Edward    A    Co.,    Printing    and 

Binding. 
Herring,  Silos  C,  a  Salamander  Safe. 
Iieary  A  Co.,  Hats. 
Vrisbie,  M.  J.,  India-mbber  Shoes. 
Gwjnne,  James  Stuart,  Pumps. 
BoUock,  S.  W.  A  J.,  Self-operating  Oil- 

Press. 
Srricason,  John,  Nautical  Instruments. 
Diatomell,  J.,  Maps. 
Brown,  Solyman,  Articles  for  Dentistry. 
Hiler,  Selah,  Stair  Rods,  etc. 
Armstrong,  S.  T.,  India-rubber  Air  Pon- 
toons. 
Xjjon,  E.,  Insect-destroying  Powder. 
JBrooka,  Wm.  T.,  Jackson's  Annunciator. 
Harrison,  C.  C,  Daguerreotypes. 
^ooley,  S.  J.,  Miniature  Dinner  Sets,  etc. 
Qenin,  J.  N.,  Hats  and  Caps, 
^lake,  Wm.,  Fireproof  Paint 
Smead,  Charles,  House's  Telegraph. 
X>ay  A  Newell,  Locks. 
Oolgate  A  Co.,  Starch. 

r,   Josiah    A   Sons,   Spennaoetl   and 
Candles. 
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Gray,  Dr.  J.,  Artificial  Human  Eyes. 

Pecare  A  Smith,  Pistols. 

Day,  Horace  H.,  India-rubber  Manufao- 

tures. 
Colton,  J.  W.,  Maps. 
Harrington,  J.  W.,  Stained  Glass. 
Lee,  Wellington,  Spathic  Iron  Ore. 
Sibell  A  Mott,  Account  Books. 
Haskell,  Merrick  A  Bull,  Drugs. 
Sperry,  Henry,  Clocks. 
Palmer,  W.  R.,  Rifles. 
Wadsworth  A  Sheldon,  Mess  Beed 
Monahan  A  Beers,  Tobacco. 
Barlow,  E.,  Articles  for  Dentistry. 
Fox  A  Polhemus,  Cotton  Duok. 
Baron  Brothers,  Fire  Ladder. 
Hill,  John,  Trunks. 
Lord,  Lynch  A  Co.,  Soap. 
Macy,  Stanton  A  Co.,  Cassimeres. 
Nunns  A  Clark,  Pianos. 
Church  A  Chittenden,  India-rubber  Shoes 
Phalon,  Edward,  Hair-work,  Wigs,  etc. 
Tobit,  John  H.,  Combination  Type. 
Wood  A  Tomlinson,  Sporting  Wagon. 
Leroy  A  Co.,  Tin  Pipes. 
Prosser,  Thomas   A   Son,  Horse    Powers 

Tinman's  Machines,  etc. 
Gibson,  Wm.,  Stained  Glass. 
Fitch,   Dr.   Samuel  S.,   Plated  Abdominal 

Supporters. 

Philadelphia. 

Abbey,    Charles,    A    Son,   Dentists'   Gold 
Foil. 


Hauel,  Jules,  Perfumery  and  Fancy  Soaps, 

Bazin,  Xarier,  do.  do. 

Palmer,  B.  Franklin,  Artificial  Legs. 

Lacey  A  Phillips,  a  variety  of  Harness. 

Root,  M.  A.,  Daguerreotypes. 

Wetherill  Brothers,  Chemicals. 

Morris  A  Jones  A  Co., Specimens  of  Hanging 

Boiler,  Plate-iron  of  first  quality,  and  of 

Hammered  Bar  Iron. 
Oakford,  Charles,  Hats. 
Cornelius  A  Baker,  Chandelifri. 
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HIBITION  OF  THE   INDUSTRY  OP  ALL  NATIONS."      The  Capital  Wag  DOItti- 

nallj  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with  permission  to  increase  ft  to 
three  hundred  thousand.  The  stock  was  not  sought  for  in  large  sums, 
and  was  distributed  among  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  iDdividaali 


Howell  A  Brothers,  Paper  Haoginga. 

Hiuband,  T.  J.,  Calcined  Magnesia. 

Mattson,  T.  W.,  Trunks. 

Crawford,  H.  M.,  various  Calf  Skins. 

Doral,  P.  S.,  Cbromo-lithographs. 

Watson,  George  W.,  Gazelle  Wagon. 

Saverj,  P.  B.,  Enamelled  HoUowware. 

Lippincott,  Grambo  A  Co.,  Tarioui  Books 
and  Specimens  of  Bookbinding. 

Hickey  A  lull.  Trunks. 

Meyer,  Conrad,  Piano-fortee. 

Simcs,  Samuel,  Cod  Liver  OIL 

Senneff,  Jacob,  Weaver's  Heddle. 

Clinton,  Edwin,  Hair  and  Cloth  Brushes. 

Taylor,  H.  P.  A  W.  C,  Transparent  Soap. 

Rowe,  M.  A  J.  M.,  Brooms  and  Whips. 

Cowperthwaite,  Thomas  A  Co.,  Maps. 

Newton,  I^saao,  sample  of  Indian  Com« 

Mayall,  John  E.,  Daguerreotypes. 

Kimber,  A.  M.  A  Co.,  Fine  Wool. 

MoUenry,  James,  Soapstone. 

Lnngenbcim,  W.  F.,  Photograph  Magio 
Lantern  Slides. 

Gamble  Brothers,  Morooco  Leather. 

Ragan,  Wm.,  Reclining  Chairs. 

Dunton,  J.  H.,  Cedar  Bedstead. 

Rogers,  C.  B.,  Ploughs. 

Brown  A  Wells,  Tools. 

Hart,  Montgomery  A  Co.,  Paper  Hangings. 

Powers  A  Weightman,  Chemical  Prep- 
arations. 

Reed,  Isaac  A  Son,  Gold  Pern*. 

Jones,  White  A  McCurdy,  Artificial  Teeth. 

Boston. 

Cbilson,  Richardson  A  Co.,   Air-warming 

Furnaces. 
Doe,  Haselton  A  Co.,  Centre  Tables. 
Pond,  Moses  A  Co.,  Cooking  Ranges. 
Saylos,  Merriam  A  Brewer,  Cotton  Cloths. 
Ward,  Wm.  A  J.  W.,  Copper  Ore. 
Fogg  A  Burbank,  Pegged  Boots. 
ShaUuck,  Wm.  0.,  Desks  and  Chairs. 
Upham,  Appleton  A  Co.,  Ginghams,  •te. 
Hobart  A  Robbins,  Types,  Printing,  etc 
Reed,  Chad  wick  A  Dexter,  Printing  Cloths. 
Pronty  A  Meajrs,  Plonghf . 


Sutton,  J.  A.,  Purchase  Blocks. 

Warner,  R.  A  Co.,  Brooms  and  WoodsB- 

ware. 
Emerson,  F.,  Ship  Ventilators. 
Gemunder,  George,  Violins. 
Gilbert  A  Co.,  Pianos. 
Paige,  J.  W.  A  Co.,  Prints  and  CalieeM. 
Howe,  S.  0.,  Books  for  the  Blind. 
Johnson,  Sewall  A  Co.,  Flannels. 
Maynard  A  Noyes,  Inks. 
Skinner,  F.  A  Co.,  Cassimeres. 
Whipple,  John  A.,  Daguerreotypes. 
Lawrence,  A.  A  A.  A  Co.,  Manufaetnitf. 
Almy,  Patterson  A  Co.,  Cottons. 
Chickering,  J.,  Pianos. 
Hooper,  Henry  N.  A  Co.,  Epergnsi  fai  On 

molu  and  Castings. 
Morey,   Charles,   Sewing  and  Spike  Xft- 

chines,  ete. 
Stimson,  G.,  Jr.,  Gold  Pens. 
Adams,  Wm.  A  Co.,  Bank  Loeks. 
Bond,  Wm.  A  Son,  Electric  Clocks,  ete. 
Riddle,  Edward,  Carriages. 
Bradley,  B.  A  Co.,  Bookbinding. 
Baker,  J.  B.,  Harness. 
Parker,  Wilder  A  Co.,  Blankets. 
Lawrence,  Col.  T.  B.,  Canring  Kaift  nd 

Fork. 
Hitchcock,  Dr.  D.  K.,  Mineral  Tsetb. 
Lee,  J.  A  Co.,  Linseed-oil  Cake. 
Moars,  Granville,  Lard  Oil. 
Moore,  William,  Soaps. 

CnrciHiTATi,  Ohio. 

Bartlett,  R.  M.,  Banking  Tables. 
Comeau  A  Son,  Catawba  Wine. 
Duhme  H.,  Catawba  Wine. 
Emory,  Thomas,  Lard  Oil  and  Ckiidli>> 
Frank,  F.,  Lard  Oil. 
Spratt,  James,  Lightning  Rods. 
R.  Buchanan,  Catawba  Wine. 
Williams,  N.  L.,  Hemp-drersing  IbekiMl. 
Yeatraan,  T.  H.,  Catawba  Wins. 
McGregor  A  Lee,  Bank  Locks. 
Morrell,  Stewart  A  Co.,  Sheet  Iron. 
Holbrook  A  Stanley,  WinCer-fftniB«d  UH 
Oil. 
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s.  After  some  Texations  and  damaging  delays,  the  formal 
took  place  on  the  14th  of  Jnly,  1853,  though  the  baildlng 
s  not  then  completed,  and  barely  half  the  articles  intended  for 
n  were  in  position.  In  consequence,  in  part,  of  the  delay  ih 
the  exhibition  was  not  a  commercial  success;  but  its  influence 
lustry,  especially  manufacturing  industry,  was  undoubtedly  ben- 
d  wide-spread.     A  list  of  the  articles  exhibited  and  the  names 


c,  M.  S.,  Prescnred  Fetch  et. 
Hongh,  llama  and  Shonldert. 

Alxakt. 

8  A  Co.,  ArgiUa  Knoba,  ate. 
!o.,  Seed  Planter. 
168  A  Co.,  Pony  Sleigh. 
Thatcher,  Stove8. 

Baltimork. 

J.  L.,  Glassware. 

fancy  Soaps. 

ed,  Reaping  A  Mowing  Machine. 

John,  Netting  Machines. 

$oapstone  Co.,  Soapstone. 

MlSCELLAICBOUS. 

Manufacturing  Co. — Manohes- 
— Tickings,  etc. 
J. — Fall  River,  Mass. — Printed 

.    R. — Cleveland. — Steam-dried 

il. 

rothers. — Providence,  R.L — Cot- 

8. 

,  C.  n.,  Chicago,  a  Grain  Reaper. 

[Jhair  Company. — Troy,  N.Y. — 

iih  Patent  Springs  and  Railroad 

I. 

John  R.— Buffalo,    N.T.-~Self- 

ing  Variation  Compass. 

ck.^-Prattsvillo,  N.Y. — Samples 

sr. 

rch  Company. — Oswego,  N.Y. — 

of  Starch. 

i. — Rochester,  N.Y. — Agricnltn- 

iments. 

P.— Brooklyn,  N.Y.— Floor  Oil- 

)oak    Mills.— Brooklyn,  N.Y.— 
I  Farina. 


Leach,  M.  8.  A  H.  J.— Lyons,  N.Y.— Extra 

Genesee  Flonr. 
Hotchkiss,  H.  G.  A  L.  B.— Lyons,  N.Y.— 

Oil  of  Peppermint. 
Uill,  Charles  J.  A  Son.— Rochester,  N.Y.— 

Extra  Genesee  Flour. 
Trenton  Iron  Company. — Trenton,  N.J. — 

Iron  Wire,  etc. 
Hall  A  Spear. — Pittsburg,  Pa. — New  Iron 

Centre  Plough. 
Dnmont,  F.  S.— Paterson,  NJT.— SUk  Plish 

for  Hats. 
Fay  A  Co.,  J.  A.— Norwich,  Conn.— Planing 

and  Moulding  Machinery. 
Colt,  Samuel. — Hartford,  Conn. — Repeating 

Fire-arms. 
North  Wayne  Scythe  Company.— Maes. — 

Scythes. 
Robbins    A    Lawrence.— Windsor,    Vl — 

Rifles. 
Ryle,    John. — Paterson,   N.J. — Floss    and 

Sewing  Silk. 
Adirondack     Manufacturing     Company.  — 

Jersey  City. — Iron  aod  Steel. 
McAllister  A  Tannehill.— Louisville;  Ky.— 

Mustard. 
Hayden,    Whiting.— Willimantic,  Conn.— 

Drawing  Frame  for  Cotton. 
Washburn,    Ichabod    A    Co.  —  Worcester, 

Mass. — Card-wire. 
Loring,    George. — Concord,  Mass. — Water 

Pails. 
At  wood,    G.    B.— Taunton,    Mass.— Black 

Lead  Crucibles. 
Lowell    Machine    Shop. — Lowell. — Power 

Loom  Lathe,  etc. 
Earle,  T.  K    A   Co.— Worcester,  Mass.— 

Machine  Cards. 
Ashmead  A  Hurlburt. — Hartford,  Conn.— 

Machine-made  Gold  Foil. 
Pratt,  Jnlini    A    Co.. — Meriden,   Cono. — 

Ivory  Tenter  cut  by  maahineiy. 
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of  the  exhibitors  can  be  found  in  a  folio  rolarae  published  bj  O.  P.  Pat- 
nam,  and  entitled  ''  Progress  of  Science  and  Mechanism/'  and  the  proD- 
inent,  or  especially  noteworthy,  articles  are  referred  to  in  a  duodecimo 
edited  by  Horace  Greeley,  of  New  York,  entitled  "  Art  and  Indostiy 
of  the  Crystal  Palace." 

The  New  York  Exhibition  was  followed  by  one  at  Munich,  in  1854; 
at  Paris,  in  1855  ;  and  at  Manchester  in  1857  ;  bnt  the  most  importint 
one  of  all  was  the  late  English  Exhibition  held  in  London  in  1863.  It 
was  designed  that  the  Exhibition  should  consist  principally  of  vorb 
prodaced  since  1850  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  distracted  state  of  the 
country,  American  art  and  industry  were  poorly  represented,  there  benf 
only  about  seventy  exhibitors  from  the  United  States  in  about  twdre  of 
the  industrial  classes.^ 


(1)  Tho  exhibitors  uf  manufacturod  goods 
were  as  follows : 
Richardi,  W.  D. — Boston,  Mass. — Machine 

for  Sole  cutting  and  Ileel  trimming. 
Sanford  A  Mullory.— New  York  City.— Flax 

and  Fibre  dressing  Machines. 
"Wemplc,  P.  II. — Albany,  N.Y.  —  Spacing 

and  Boring  Machine. 
Worthington  and  Lee. — New  York  City. — 

Duplex  Pump. 
Porter,  C.   T.— New  York   City.— Engine 

and  Governor. 
Lee  &  Larned. — New  York   City. — Steam 

Fire  Engine. 
Blake,Brother». — Now  Haven, Conn. — Stone 

Breaking  Machine. 
Sanborn,  G.  II. — Boston,  Mass. — Rope  and 

Card  Machines. 
Gore,  J.  C. — Jamaica  Plains,  Mass. — Belt 

Shifters. 
Degcner.  F.  0.— New  York. — Card  and  Job 

Printing  Prc?j». 
Gihion.A.G. — Worcester,  Mass. — Improved 

Carriage  Couplin;j. 
Sickel*.   F.    E.— New  York    City.— Steam 

Steering  Appanitus. 
Bos«,  J. — Rochester,  N.Y. — Conical  Burr 

Stone  Mills. 
Conroy,   E. — Bo^iton,  Mass. — Cork-cutting 

Machine. 
Dou^rl.i.'s  Axe  Company. — Mass. — Axes  and 

Cutlery. 
Beardsloy,  licvi  A. — New  York.- Hay  and 

Earth  Elevator. 
McCormick,  C.  H.— Chicago,  HI.— Btaping, 

Mowing,  and  Self-raking  Machine. 


New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.— yewark,  SJ^Hm 

ores,  Iron  and  Steel. 
Bagley,  M.  H.— New  York  City.-Oyrtri 

Carbon  Oil. 
Pease,  8.  F.— Buffalo,  N.Y.— Oils. 
Rhodes,    B.    M. — Baltimore. —  8apeiph«- 

phate  Lime. 
Ilecker  Brothers. — New  York  Cily.— Sib- 

pies  Flour. 
Stebbins  A  Co.— Rochester,  N.Y.— Pio»i. 
Onondaga  Salt  Co.— Syracuse,  N.Y.-S»lt 
Glencove  Starch  Company. — New  Tort- 
Corn  Starch. 
Oswego    Starch    Company. — New  York.— 

Prepared  Corn. 
Lawrence  A  White. — Melrose,  N.T.— Lock 

nut  and  Rjitchot-washer. 
Holmes,  J.  E.— New  York  City.— laprond 

Pneumatic  Despatch, 
lloadley,  J.  C. — Lawrence,  Mass.— Tiwh 

for  Locomotives. 
Remington,  B.  A  Sons. — Ilion,  N.Y.— B^ 

volving  .^^tereopcopo  Machine. 
Brew.ttcr  A  Co.— New  York  City.— PbMtit 

and  Road  Wagon. 
Wheeler  A  Wilson.— New  York  Ciiy.-S«»" 

ing  Mn chine. 
Singer,  L   M.— New  York  Cily.-Stw»S 

Machine. 
Willcox  A  Gibbs.— New  York  City.-€twi»  * 

Machine. 
IIowo    Sewing    Machine    Company.— S^ 

York  City. — Sewing  Machine. 
Goodwin,  C.   R.— Boston,  Maii.^A 

chine  for  Mwing  LeallMr. 
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Jl — West   Farmf,   N.T.  — Power 
.  for  weaving  Tufted  Piled  Fftbriet. 
:  ^  Sohwarts. — Bangor,  He.— Steel 
f  and  Bolei. 

ij  ^  Sons.— Now  York  City.— Grand 
Iqnare  Pianos. 

iBp,a.  H.— New  York  Oitj.— Violins 
proTed  oonstniotion. 
r.  Brewer  k  Co. — Boston,  ICass.— 
ingfl. 

ister   Print  Works.— N.H.--Cotton 
s. 

unm,  J. — New  YoriL — Leather  and 
tions  of  Leather. 

I,  P.  M.  B.— New  York  City.— In- 
Recliniog,  Chairs. 

W.  H. — Meriden,  Conn. — BoTolTbg 
«r. 
J.  A.  &  Co.— New  York.— Plated 

BtS. 

ii    Letohworth. —  Philadelphia.— 
ired  Fruits. 


American  Bank  Note  Company. — ^New  York 
Oitj^— Bank-note  Engraving. 

Watte,  A.  J.— New  York.— CrysUl  Gold 
VoiL. 

Dunham  J. — New  York  City. — Boudoir 
Pianos. 

Cdt^s  Patent  Fire-arms  Co.— Hartford, 
Oom.— Guns  and  Pistols. 

^irbj  ^  Oshome.— Auburn,  N.Y. — Reaper 
and 'Mower. 

Batohellor  St  Sons.— WalUngford,  Vt— 
Hoes,  Forks,  and  Rakes. 

B.'Sweet^^lfew  York.— Newspaper  address- 
ing Bfachine. 

J.  J.-Bekell.'-New  York  City.— Combina- 
tion Press  and  Compress. 

G.  H.  Sanborn. — Boston,  Mass. — Spindly 
Banding  Machine  and  Lron  Refriger- 
ator. 

Crosby,  C.  0. — Boston. — Crimped  Ruffling 
B£achine. 
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STATISTICS 


OF  TBB  PBIVCIFAL 


MANUFACTURING  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATI& 


COMPILXD  FBOM  TBI 


CENSUS  RETURNS  FOE  THE  YEAE  ENDING  JUNE  1, 1800. 


WITH 


DESCRiraONS  OF  REMARKABLE  MANUFACTORIES. 


[These  Statiftica  were  prepared  expressly  for  this  work,  with  the  exeeptiiB  rf 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  bj  Edward  Toang,  Esq.,  Chief  of  Division  of  Stalistieirf 
Mannfactares  in  the  United  States  Census  Office,  and  hare  nerer  before  been  pnUshs^ 
offlcially  or  otherwise.  Doubtless  there  are  errors  and  omissions;  bvt  the  blame  Brnfthi 
attached  to  the  Governmont  Agents  employed  in  taking  the  Census,  and  not  to  the  Mip 
piler,  who  cannot  go  behind  the  official  retams.] 


MANUFAOTURIS  OW  PHILADELPHIA. 


HannflkcturM. 

Agrkeltoral  implement* 

Alcohol  and  campbene 

Artlftclol  limbii 

Artiflclal  tcoth 

Bakert*  bread  and  crackers... 

Blacking  and  Ink 

Bolt*  and  riTetaf  wronght  iron 

Bone  black 

Bookbinding  and  blank  books 

Book  pablldhing 

Boots  and  nboes 

Brass  fonnders 

">Brewerie8 

Britannia  wan* 

Bricks,  common  and  pre«8ed.. 

Bricks,  Are....- 

Brooms,  com. 

Bnuibas 

Oapi,  men*«  and  b<>VN' 

Carda,  playlui;.  printent*,  etc 

CarpeU 

Carriages  and  cuarhod 

Oara,  for  railrnaJM 

Car  wheeb  and  axles 

Cbemieals 

Ckithlng 

Cofl^  roasted  and  gruund.... 
OeiASt  lortoise«h«n  and  other 
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No.  of 
£iitaMi«h- 
monts. 

t 

9 

7 

12 

»4e 

9 

I 

3 

M 

42 

701 

31 

68 

3 

49 

5 

31 

10 

124 

52 

4 

2 

35 

352 

0 

9....^ 


Capiul. 

$67,800 

190,900 

42,000...., 

284.800 

755,605.... 

184,000 

170,500...., 

111,000 

605,100 

1,914,500 

1,730,815 

350,150 

2,122,600 

50,600 

1,206,500 

50.000 

51,850 

206,400 

111,550 

44,000 

882,625 

010,600 

358,500 

540,000 

1,861,000 

4,969,575..... 

33,500.. ..« 

17,700..... 


Cost  of 
raw  mat»> 
rial. 

^vOa«F«M  •  •  •  •  • 


444,275. 


Mala 
hands. 
83.... 
76.... 

11,000 38.... 

176,831 89.... 

1,314,537 878..., 

169,665 66.... 

159,^90......       31S......  ....M  .' 

106,156 32 

336,742 506 594. 

741,000 603 341. 

1,912,657 6,497 1,987.. 

274,0a* 810 10.. 

1,102,733 693 3., 


PeoMle      Titerf 


9. 
71. 
S4. 

86. 


tlIMM 


V14.W 


UMA 


28,630. 
70,625. 
24,975. 
68.461. 
203,298. 
84,565. 
80,553. 


68 

1,876...... 


...    I,2!llfl 


i«i 


76.. 


766.. 


,      884 

63. 

1,898,771 1,925....- 

326,321. 1,088. . 

188.507 421 . 

235,300 120 

1,544,316....-  702......        S5. 

ft,l47,M4....-  0,800. 9.070. 

417,900. s;.. 

18|073..MM 


vam 

MIM 

iHm 
ijBiun 
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UOi,   A.  — Welt   Famii,    N.Y.  — Power  American  Bank  NoteCowpiny.— New  York 

P'  Loom  for  wsBviog  Tofto'l  Pitnd  Fntiriog.  Cily. — Bnnk-nolii  Engraiing. 

t  ±  SchwHTti.— Ilsngor,  Ma.~Sl»ol  VfMU.    A.   J.— Now   Yprk.— CrjslftL   Guld 

).,8»Uland  Knlee.  7oiL  . 

Inwaj  A  Sung.— NewTorkCitr.— Sruid  Duabun   J.— Msw    York   Cit;.— Boad^ 

1  Sqiure  Pixini.  Tiuos. 

wmp.O.  B.—NswYorkOil;.— VioUoa  Colt'*   Futeat    FirtHtmia   Co.— Uucfard, 

of  improved  oonutruotion.  OoBDr— Onna  and  Pijloli. 

Gudaer,  Brewer  A  Co.—Boiton,  Hua.—  Elrb;  A  OBbome.— Aabura,  N.Y.— Rekprr 

EblrtlDgt.  and  Uower. 

ktkuehetter    Prlnl  Worki.— N.H,— CoMon  BalohoHor    t     Sddi.— Wslllngford,    Vt.— 

PKnU.  Boei,  Fork!,  nnd  Rukei. 

Eohnitamm,  J.— New  York.— Leither  ud  S.  Sweat.- New  York.—Newipaper  rwldreia- 

imitatiaaa  at  Lembcr.  log  Machine. 

BartruD,  F.  M.  B.— New  York  Cily.— In-  J.  J.  Eokell.^New  York  Cllj.— Combina- 

valid  KeeifDins  Cbaira.  tion  I'reai  and  Compreii. 

Onco,  W.  Q.—Meriiien,  Conn.- ReTolring  0.    II.   San  bo  ru  .—But  tun,   Mui.— Spiodl* 

Cutor.  SsDdiag    Uacbina    and   Iron    ReMget- 

,  J.  A,  4  Co.— Now  York— Pl»t»d  »tor. 

Croibj,  C.  0.— BoBloa.— Crimpod  Baffling 

I    si'  Leiehwerth. —  Pbilodelphla. —  Huhi&a. 
•riad  Frniti. 


STATISTICS 


OF  TBB  PBIVCIFAL 


MANUFACTURING  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATE& 


COMPILBD  FBOM  TBB 


CENSUS  RETURNS  FOE  THE  TEAE  ENDING  JUNE  1,  1860. 


WITH 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  REMARKABLE  MANUFACTORIES. 


[These  SUtietica  were  prepared  ezpresalj  for  thii  work,  with  the  exeeption  ef 
Phlimdelpbia  and  New  York,  by  Edward  Yoang,  Esq.,  Chief  of  DiTision  of  Statistfeiflf 
Manofactiires  in  the  United  States  Census  Office,  and  hare  nerer  before  been  pablishe^ 
offlciallj  or  otherwise.  Doubtless  there  are  errors  and  omissions ;  bat  the  blame  mast  It 
attached  to  the  Qovernment  Agents  emplojed  in  taking  the  Oensas,  and  not  to  the  eoa- 
piler,  who  cannot  go  behind  the  official  returns.] 


MANUFACTUEIS  Or  PHILADELPHIA. 


Mftnufkctnres. 

Agricoltoral  implements 

Alcohol  and  camphene 

Artificial  limbii 

Artificial  teeth 

Bakert*  bread  and  crackers... 

Blacking  and  ink 

Bolt*  and  riTets,  wronght  iron 

Bone  black 

Bookbinding  and  blank  books 

Book  pnblishing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brass  fimnders 

Breweries 

Britannia  ware 

Bricks,  common  and  pressed.. 

Bricks,  fire 

Brooms,  corn... 

Brushes  

Caps,  men's  and  boyH* 

Cards,  playing,  printers',  etc.. 

CarpeU 

Carriages  and  coaches 

Cars,  for  railniads 

Car  wheob  and  axles 

Cbemieals 

Clothing 

Cafliie,  roasted  and  ground .... 
Ooi^  tortois»«hell  and  other 
ners 

530 


No.  of 
Establish- 
ments. 

7 

7 

12 

346 

9 

7 

M 

42 

701 

31 

68 

3 

49 

6 

I 

31 

16 

4 

124 

52 

4 

2 

35 

852 

6 

9 


GspitaL 
#67,800.. ... 

190,900 

42,000 

284,800 

755,605 

184,000 

170,500 

111,000 

505,100 

1,914,500 

1,730,815 

350,150 

2,122,600 

50,600 

1,206,500 

50,600 

51,850..... 

206,400 

111,550 

44,000 

882,625 

010,600 

358,500 

540,000 

1,861,000 

4,309,575 

83,500.. ..M 
17,700 


Cost  of 

raw  mate>  Mala 

rial.  bands. 

$16,542 83.... 

444,275 76.... 

11,000 38.... 

176,831 89.... 

1,314,537 878..., 

109,665 66.... 

159,390 818 

106,156 32 

336,742 596 694.... 

741,000 603 241... 

1,912,657 6,497 1,937..., 


PeoMla      Tstas4 


71.... 
84.... 
86.... 


Hani 

mua» 


v^*m 


10.... 


1 5.... 

820.... 

69.... 


274,024 310 

1,102,733 693 

28,620 08 

70,025 1,876 

24,975 89 

68,461 88 

203,298 384 

84,565 63 

80,553 33 

1,393,771 1,926 766... 

320,321 1,038 

188,507 421 

236,300 120 , 

1,544,316 702 36.... 

6,147>U 0,309....»  8,078..., 

417,200 27. —  

SU;068...^  SSO......       68... 


6J&JV 

87M* 


7M» 

mftf 
em 


vmm 


•••••••••••• 


XaanfltetiiKt. 
(lylciBy  gitwind— ««.»««»«— .>—— 

VKBIvU  •••«••••••••■••••••••«••••••• 

fltMl  niftlEVIt  M* ~MM«.« 

Bud  tprlngs 

■!•▼«  and  ranges 

•ofBr  reilnen , 

targieal    and   dental 

■tnaments « 

Hallow  reflnen »• 

Vuuen  and  cnrrlen. ^ 

Ha  and  ikeei-lron .« 

Jhuiksand  carpet-baga.... 
Iplfpa  fbandriee  and  stereo- 


In- 


<« 


Uafwellaaand  parasols.. ». 

Tarnish....^ 

ToBoUan  blinds 

¥lMgar 

WtfOB  makers  and  wheel- 

wrlgMs 

Wagon-hnbs,  ipokes,  etc... 

WUte  lead »• 

Whips  and  canes. 

Willow  ware,  cedar  ware, 

baskets,  etc ^ 

Woolens  (all  wool) 

Tarms,  cotton 

woolen 

worsted 

mixed 

Totals  l4  the  City 
of  Philadelphia,— 
Including  miscella- 
neons  mannfactares, 
not  abore  sped- 
fled,— » 

In  the  immediate  t1- 
einitj  of  the  city  ;— 
Cotton   and  woolen 

goods 

Iron,  and  mannflsc- 

taies  of  Iron 

Paper 


No.  of 

Cost  of 

IN» 

IsUblish- 

raw  mata- 

Male 

Female 

Yalne  of 

ments. 

CapltaL 

rlaL 

hands. 

hands. 

Prodaeta. 

«^N«»*«o 

191.800 — . 

453,905...... 

98...... 

85 

668,700 

4..... 

177,00O....M 

196,975...... 

63 

6 

210,976 

2«a»»»o 

175,000 

231,750 

60. ...M 

369.200 

e....« 

60,300 

75,560 

99...... 

136,052 

49 

403,100 

264,543 

SSw...... 

664,053 

8 

1,646,000 

5,472,700 

478...... 

6,356,700 

17....« 

152,350 

01,614 

165 

13 

199,021 

10 

68,000 

285,278...... 

35 

407,920 

40«a««M 

1,085,250...... 

l,44S,720.....y 

839...... 

X««a««« 

2,037,010 

X4uK*»««*« 

284,650 

260,040...... 

4IW«««*«* 

16 

620,386 

90 . 

70,570....^ 

67,680  ..«..• 

168..... 

7 

118,760 

11  M«Ma 

605,200 

85.350 

883. — 

12 

420.800 

21...... 

602,952...... 

741,946...... 

880 

41 

1,207,800 

13. — 

215.700 

806,833....M 

69 

•••«•• 

428,990 

28 

87,300 

S1,1(M...... 

iO*mmm— 

^M  •••••• 

101,000 

14.....« 

o 

130,800 

86,844 

63*»*osa 

2 

183,962 

89 

774,450 

414,883 

823...... 

•••••• 

997.191 

7 

62,200 

39.027 

60 

84,240 

4 

925,000 

686,500...... 

123 

850,500 

7 

68,541 

43,815 

69 

13 

68,700 

29 

46,750 

88,213...... 

166.. M.. 

123,516 

7 

330,000 

497,281 

428 

245 

1,062,800 

Iff 

612,000 

499,478 

318 

450 

849,253 

16 

211,000 

666,991...... 

186 

94 

990,439 

2 

30,500 

21.775  

anS**«*oo 

25. — 

34,290 

S 

17,000 

18,850 

23 

a9»««**« 

34,550 

6.314....  $73,087,852....  $72,333,805 69,388 29,009..  $141,048,668 


106 6,038,040 3,226,869 3,564. 3,309 6,777,349 


34 3,044,610 1,663,003. 

13 438,000 Est.250,000. 


2,430. 
153., 


3,888,151 

78 641,160 


6,467 $31,608,502  ...  $77,473,677 75,535  »....  32,396  ...  $152,356,318 


Total  number  of  persons  employed 

Total  number  of  establishments 

▲▼•rage  prodocUon  of  each  person 

Arerage  prodnctlon  to  each  establishment.. 


107,931 

6.467 

$1,411.60 

$23,658.88 


*  In  1858,  Edward  Young  k  Co.  published  a  work  entitled  *'  Philadelphia  and  its  Maanfaetuxw,** 
by  Edwin  T.  Preedley,  which  was  the  first  comprehensire  account  that  her  dtixens  erer  had  of  the 
Importance  of  Philadelphia  as  a  manufkcturing  centre.  The  able  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Board 
«f  .Tiado,  LOrlABlodgMt,  Esq,.,  who  was  appointed  to  roTiso  the  ofllcial  statistics  for  the  Census  of 
1890,  remarks  in  his  Beport:  "  It  is  also  but  Justice  to  say  that  the  publioaUon  of  the  fltattsties  of 
aftrnflKtrires  prepared  by  Mr.  Toung  and  Mr.  Freedley,  In  1858,  prores  to  hare  been  remarkablj 
■iniptu  U  ayaay  of  Ike  ohiMSi,  aad  generally  to  be  Tery  well  sastalned.  The  work  embodying  tkoei 
tntlH^ge-  wa«  kwgely  dlet^Umted.  by  thla  Board  of  Trade,  and  it  is  now  ▼alnahle  flnr  jta  intiiitflig 
mid  McnnUl  detaHi^  ai  well  a«  Unr  eomparison  of  the  nunmarlet  then  made." 


6sa 


MAinirAOroBXS  of  nCELADSLmtA. 


Vo.  of 

Xanufaetiim.  aenu. 

IfofttillAB  (Isdiaa*  cloaks)..  80...... 

Marble  cutten «  M...... 

Ifatehes. 6....M 

Xatheiaatical  and  optical 

tiutrnmeiiU................M  SO....^ 

Kodicines 34 

XUIlnery,     lacei,     straw 

goods,  etc 833...... 

mneral  water,  mead,  etc..         0 

mrrors  and  gilt  frames.,  .m       61 

Morocco  leather ~ 81 

Vails,  cat 1 

Newspapers »       80 

y^  fish  and  ilf 8 

Oils,  animal „ 6...... 

Oils,  linseed  and  nut 6 

(Mis  of  rosin 8  ..». 

Oils,  mineral,  coal  and  pe- 
troleum          3 

(HI  cloths 4 

Organ  builders 6 

^nts  and  colors 6 

Paper  mills ^         6 

Paper  hangings 4...... 

Perfumery  and  fancf  soaps  1 7 ...... 

Pianos  and  melodeons lA 

Planed  lumber ll 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters  ..  01...... 

Pboketbooks  and  moroooo 

eases 11...... 

Printers,  Job  and  card 73...... 

Printers,  steel  and  copper^ 
plate 4 

Print  works 12 

ProTislon      enters      and 
packers 23 

Soofii  of  felt  and  compo- 
sition           4 

Boofs,  Iron 3...... 

Saddles  and  harness 79 

Safes  and  bank  loclcs 7 

Sail  and  awning  makers ...  IS...... 

Sash  and  blind  makers 25 

Saws:  hand  and  mill  saws         6 

Sawed  lumber 7 

Segars 229 

Sewing  machines 11 

Shlp-bnilders,  iron 3 

Ship-builders,  wood IS 

Shirts,  collars,  etc 72...... 

ShoTcls,  spades,  etc 6 

Snk-eplnning  mills 3. 

SUk  fringes  and  trimmings  81 ...... 

Stlk  dyers ^  8...... 

SUrerware  (solid) 0 

SIlTer-plated  ware 26...... 

Bantt  and  cut  tobaeeo.......  S...... 

8Mp  iQd  oaadln  .mmmm..m  48m.m« 


Cost  of 
rawmatsh 
CaplUl.  rlaL 

287,850......       869.880...... 

82l,90a......       876^685...... 

26,160 32,374...... 


104,700.. 
422;800. 


86.661. 
191,250. 


Hal* 
lukoda. 

16....W 

744...., 

64.^.^ 

118..^ 
170.. 


866,800 41.3,103 

116,600 8^876...... 

280,160 283,146 

843,600 1,043.743 

65,000 83,200 

948,300 660,376 

6,800 8,926....» 

103,000 161,800  ..... 

466,000 716,400...... 

40,000 103,800...... 


120,000 

299,000 

83,600 

601,000 

400,000 

810,000 

483,600 

200,600 

208.800 

227,860  .... 


89,300 

712,100 

24,600 

967,260...... 


147,381 

250,988 

6,224 

634,600 

482,676 

201,100 

296,310 

83,196 

228,680 

218,430 

82,090 


0,436 

2,848,396 


1,146,600 3,610,416.. 


46,000 

155,000 

394,700 

120,000 

83,350 

194,070 

182,600 

168,000. ...M 

462,700 

212.000 

400,000 

1,350,000...... 

66i660 

113,000 

170,000 

748,800 

86,000 

868,000 

800,800 

^Vi«lUU  •••••• 

•9M9S...... 


76,470 

.133,000 

417,635 

60,648 

67,739 

131,800 

126,468 

114,430 

611,240 

62,258 

^43,  ifUU  • .  .  ... 

297,866 ....» 
660,787....« 

88,100 

276,000 

611,968...... 

123,471 

41,600...... 

1,4S148S...M« 


68. ..M 

xeu....M 

2k9U  ...... 

784 , 

X«fU  ••»«•( 

41...^ 

06 , 

16..... 


IS.. 
142.... 
24.... 

X4o.... 

146.... 
270... 

272.... 
146. ... 
899 


P«Bud«         Vain*  et 
Pkodaeta, 

628...^      tM^MO 

—  um;m 

70,TOQ 

IHM 

70i;tM 

686,171 


73 

767...... 

26...... 


238. 


145 

652. ...M 
138 

71 

262  ...M 
829. ...M 

34 

1.120. — 
298...... 

SOU...... 

608 

104 

108 

47 


84 

145..... 

S4S...... 


7»....* 

X.....* 

165. ...M 

••...ft 

9^.. ...a 


<8IM»t 

iB^ 

908,<Bi 


19.. 


9o.....« 


s. 

14. 


i,i«6,7a« 


168... 


nv66 

410,808 

8T1,S88 
66AJM7 

86,681 
1,485,488 

86,706 
4»04S,888 


.-    4^6^807^ 


184,1 

800,009 


v6...a. 
11. 


170.. 
80 


Sylov.B**** 


••••*• 


17 


si«,aoc 

144,000 
S»,840 
8S8,6M 
183,<» 

1.888,8» 
8C7,6U 
448,600 
804,300 

1,83^914 
161,000 
450,000 

i,8eo.7ii 

88,000 
816^600 


Moon 


If AHUTAOTITSIS  Of  PHTLAPW.PHTA. 


. ■••••••••••••••••••■»•••••••• 


ManaflMtonc 

Spiets,  gfoand. 

much. 

fitMl  nukk«xa ^.... 

Steel  springs 

8tOTes  and  nuiges 

fiogar  refiners 

Surgical  and  dental  In- 
•tmments » »• 

Tallow  refiners 

Tanners  and  enrriers. - 

Ha  and  sheet-iron ^ 

Trunks  and  carpet-bags. ». 

Tjrpe  fonndries  and  stereo- 
typers 

Uo^^ll^  ftod  parasols..  .M 

Varnish 

▼e&elian  blinds 

TlMgar 

Wagon  makers  and  wheel- 
wrights   

Wagon-habs,  spokes,  etc... 

White  lead ^ 

Whips  and  canes. .• 

Willow  ware,  eedar  ware^ 

.  baskets,  etc ^ 

Woolens  (all  wool) 

Tarns,  eotton 

woolen 

worsted 

mixed 

Totals  ii^  the  CItj 
of  Philadelphia,  — 
iaeluding  miscella- 
neons  mannfactares, 
not  aboTe  speci« 
fled,—* 

In  the  immediate  ri- 
einitf  of  the  citj  ;— 
Cotton  and  woolen 

goods 

Iron,  and  manadse- 

tores  of  Iron 

Paper 


No.  of  Cost  of 

Istablish*  raw  mate- 

menis.  Capital.  rial. 

14......       191,800 4U.90a...... 

4....M  177,000....^  ia6,979.....« 

2 17fi,000 231,750...... 

6......         65,300 76,560...... 

45 453,100 264,543 

8 1,646,000 6,472,700 — . 


Male 


88. 

68. 

60. 

09. 
336. 
478. 


Female  Talne  of 

hands.  Prodneta. 

86 688,700 

6 210,076 

......  868,200 

......  136,062 

664,063 

6,366,700 


XT  ....M 

10 

40...... 

142. 

20 

1 X ...  ..• 

21 

13 

28 

14. — 


162,360 01,614...... 

68,000 286,278...... 

1,086,260 1,448,720 </ 

284,660 260,040...... 

70,570..»..  67,680....» 


166.. 
86. 
839.. 
486.. 
168 


13 100,021 

......  407,020 

1. —  2,037,010 

16 620.886 

7......  118,760 


80. 
7. 
4. 


# ...... 


ti 


20. 

7 

16. 
16. 

2. 

3. 


605,200 

602,052...... 

216,700 

87,300 

1«IU,  OUU ...... 

774,450 

62.200 

826,0OO....M 

0O|0wl  •«•••• 

40y  f  iH/veaeea 

330,000....» 

612,000 

211,000 

30,600 

17,000 


86,360.. 
741,046.. 

900,833.. ..M 
Sl,lo4....M 
86,344...... 


414,883 

80,027 

686,600 

48,816..... 

82,213..... 
407,281..... 

400,478 

066,001. .M. 

21,775  .... 

18,850 


883. — 

Olr  •••««« 

76...... 

0«*«ae*« 

820****- 
60 

12S...... 

68...... 

10O...M. 

318 

26 


12.... 

41.... 

.... 

25.... 


13... 


450.... 
94.... 
26.... 


«}■••••• 


420,800 
1,207,800 
428,990 
101,000 
183,968 

997,191 

84,240 

800,600 

68k700 

12S,01i 

1,062;800 

840,263 

080,480 

34,290 

84,660 


6,314....  •73,087,862....  •72,333,806 09,388. 20,000..  $141,048,660 


106 6,038,040 3,226,860 3,664. 

34 3,044,610 1,663,003 2,430. 

13 438,000 Est.250,000......       153., 


3,308. .M..    6,777, 


8,888,161 

78......       641,160 


6,467 $81,608,602  ...  $77,473,677 76,636......  32,306  ...  $162,866,318 


Total  number  of  persons  employed 

Total  nomberof  establishments 

Average  prodoetion  of  each  person 

Arwage  production  to  each  establishment.. 


107,031 

6,467 

$1,411.60 

$23,668.88 


•  In  1858,  Edward  Toang  h  Co.  published  a  work  entiUed  *'  Philadelphia  and  ita  JCannllMivPaa,* 
bj  Edwin  T.  Freedle/,  which  was  the  first  oomprehensiTe  account  that  her  citizens  erer  had  of  tht 
importance  of  Philadelphia  as  a  manufacturing  centre.  The  able  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Board 
of  Tiade,  LOrln  Blodgett>  Esq.,  who  was  appointed  to  roTloe  the  oflieial  statistics  for  th«  Censoaof 
18fO,  remarks  in  his  Beport:  **  It  is  also  but  justica  to  aay  that  the  publication  of  the  StattsttM  of 
■AmilkettffM  prepared  bjr  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Freedlej,  In  1858,  proTOo  to  hay*  been  remarkably 
■finjW^i  im  aaay  of  the  dmss,  a»d  generally  to  be  rery  well  sustained.  The  woric  tmbodytag  thoai 
Ka^ee-  was  iMgely  distzibated  by  thU  Board  of  Trada,  and  it  li  now  ▼alnahte  teltatelllftfvg 
•ad  •eeonla  detalle,  at  well  as  liofr  eomparlaon  of  the  fimsuilM  then  mAdft.** 
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REMARKABLE  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS 

IN  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  Bridetbnrgp  Machine  Workt  and  Armory. 

ALFRED  JBNKS  &  SON,  PROPRIBTORS. 

In  the  first  volame  of  this  history  we  referred  more  than  once  to  the 
important  part  performed  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  Jenks,  Govemor  of 
Rhode  Island,  in  the  early  fabrication  of  Iron  in  this  country.  A  lineal 
descendant  of  his,  Mr.  Barton  H.  Jenks,  is  now  proprietor  of  one  of 
the  most  complete  works  for  the  manufacture  of  Cotton  and  Woolen 
Machinery,  and  of  Fire-arms,  in  operation  in  the  united  States, — the 
Bridesburg  Machine  Works. 

The  founder  of  this  establishment,  Mr.  Alfred  Jenks,  was  a  papil  and 
colaborer  for  many  years  with  the  celebrated  Samuel  Slater,  who  erected 
the  first  cotton-mill  in  Pawtucket,  R.I.  In  1810,  Mr.  Jenks  remoTed 
to  Holmesburg,  Pa.,  taking  with  him  drawings  of  every  variety  of  cotton 
machinery,  as  far  as  it  had  then  advanced  in  the  line  of  improvementt 
and  commenced  its  manufacture.  The  first  mill  started  in  this  portion 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  supplied  by  machinery  con^ructed  by 
him,  and  was  situated  in  Lagrange  Place,  near  Holmesburg.  In  1816, 
be  built  a  number  of  looms  for  weaving  cottonades  for  Joseph  Ripka. 
Under  the  universal  impetus  given  to  home  manufactures  during  the  last 
war,  Mr.  Jenks  greatly  extended  his  business  operations,  and  in  1819  or 
1820  removed  to  bis  present  desirable  location  in  Bridesburg,  the  in- 
creased growth  of  which  is  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  personal 
efforts  and  enterprise  of  himself  and  the  importance  of  his  establishment. 
Here,  where  ho  possessed  the  necessary  facilities  for  shipping  to  his 
more  distant  patrons,  he  conveyed  his  old  frame  building  from  Holmes- 
burg on  rollers,  which  yet  stands  amid  the  more  substantial  and  excel- 
lent structures  beside  it  When  the  demand  first  arose  for  woolen  ma- 
chinery in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Jenks  answered  it,  and  at  once  commenced 
its  manufacture,  and  furnished  the  first  woolen  mill  started  in  the  State, 
by  Bethuel  Moore,  at  Conshohocken,  with  all  the  machinery  necessary  for 
this  manufacture. 

In  1830,  he  invented  a  power-loom  for  weaving  checks,  and  intro- 
duced it  into  the  Kempton  Mill  at  Manayunk,  where  its  success  produced 
such  excitement  among  hand-weavers  and  others  opposed  to  labor-saTing 
machinery  as  to  cause  a  large  number  of  them  to  go  to  the  mill  with  the 
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ftTowed  purpose  of  destroying  it,  from  doing  which  they  were  only  pre- 
vented  by  the  presence  of  an  armed  force.  This  and  other  improved 
machinery  made  by  Mr.  Jenks  soon  acquired  an  extended  reputation, 
and  induced  the  erection  of  larger  buildings ;  and  now  the  establishment 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  in  this  country.  Since  the 
decease  of  Mr.  Alfred  Jenks,  and  for  several  years  previously,  the  busi- 
ness has  been  conducted  by  his  son,  Mr.  Barton  H.  Jenks,  to  whom,  if 
eulogy  were  admissible,  we  might  refer  as  the  type  of  a  model  manufac- 
turer,— fertile  in  invention,  skillful  in  mechanism,  liberal,  just  and  public 
spirited, — one,  indeed,  who  throws  around  the  pursuit  of  manufacturing 
something  of  the  lustre  and  glory  which  the  mercantile  profession  bor- 
rowed from  the  genius  of  Giovanni  de  Medici. 

To  attempt  a  recital  of  the  various  inventions  and  improvements 
which  this  firm  have  made  for  the  benefit  of  cotton  and  woolen  manufac- 
turers, would  carry  us  too  far  beyond  our  limits.  Of  Looms  they  man- 
ufacture a  large  number  of  different  styles,  ranging  from  the  single 
shuttle  or  ordinary  loom,  through  the  more  intricate  forms  of  two- 
shuttle  looms  for  weaving  checks,  three  and  four  shuttle  looms  for  weav- 
ing ginghams  and  other  fabrics  requiring  a  corresponding  number  of 
colors  in  the  weft,  to  the  more  enlarged  carpet  loom ;  and  all  of  these 
embrace  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  improvements  and  advantages  not 
possessed  by  looms  manufactured  elsewhere.  The  several  improvements 
in  the  looms  are  covered  by  seven  distinct  patents ;  and  the  main  fea- 
tures accomplished  by  these  inventions,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  two, 
three,  and  four  shuttle  looms,  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  expeditious 
manner  of  moving  the  shuttle  boxes  to  change  the  picks  of  weft,  and, 
by  certain  new  constructions,  combinations,  and  arrangement  of  parts 
essential  to  this  operation,  and  to  others  of  an  important  character,  by 
which  almost  as  many  picks  of  weft  can  be  made  by  these  two,  three, 
and  four  shuttle  looms  as  by  the  single  shuttle  loom.  As  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  this  it  may  be  stated  that  so  perfect  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
various  parts  of  these  latter  description  of  looms,  and  the  principle  upon 
which  they  work,  that  they  make  130  picks  of  weft  per  minute  where 
the  same  class  of  ordinary  looms  only  make  110. 

The  looms  for  weaving  the  more  elaborate  and  fancy  character  of 
goods  are  also  perfect  in  their  operations,  particularly  the  loom  for 
weaving  damask  table-cloths,  napkins,  and  articles  of  a  like  character, 
and  the  carpet-loom.  This  latter  has  thirty-two  shuttles,  and  is  capable 
of  laying  sixteen  different  colors  in  the  figure,  and  an  equal  number  of 
colors  in  the  ground  of  the  carpet 

The  self-stripping  cotton  and  woolen  carding  engines  manufactured 
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at  this  establishment,  are  different  fh)m  the  carding  machines  genentDr 
used.  Instead  of  dcliTering  the  cotton  or  wool  to  the  main  cjlioderH 
heretofore,  it  is,  after  being  fed  to  the  machine  bj  rollers,  passed  to  the 
**  licker-in"  cylinder,  by  which  it  is  delivered  to  the  main  cylinder,  wbence 
it  is  sncccssively  retaken  with  its  dirt,  redcliyered  to  the  main  CTliodfr 
by  additional  cylinders,  arranged  in  the  same  relation  to  the  peripbefT 
of  the  main  cylinder  as  the  first-mentioned  "licker-in"  cylinder,  tod 
driven  by  stripper  heads  at  the  ends  of  the  cards,  at  variable  speeds,  lO 
as  to  enable  the  dirt  to  detach  itself  from  the  cotton  or  wool  during  itt 
increased  speed  with  the  additional  card  cylinders,  and  drop  into  a  l^ 
ceptacle  below.  In  this  manner  these  cylinders  are  made  to  act  as  wX- 
acting  cleaners  to  the  cotton  and  main  cylinder  card,  and  this  avoids tbe 
necessity  of  the  usual  and  constant  hand-stripping  to  effect  this  object, 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  time,  besides  enabling  the  cotton  or  wool  to 
be  more  regularly  laid  and  thoroughly  cleaned.  This  effective  method 
of  cleanin^^  the  cotton  and  main  card  cylinder  by  delivering  the  fonDcr 
on  to  the  latter  successively  at  two  and  three  different  points,  was  oriri- 
nally  projected  and  patented  by  Messrs.  Gambrill  &  Burgy,  in  1855.  ui 
subsequently  improved  and  brought  to  its  present  perfect  state  by  3Cr. 
Barton  IT.  Jenks  in  1857 ;  and  in  consequence  he  became  interested 
with  them  under  a  reissued  patent.  He  also  added  doffing  roTlen;to 
take  the  place  of  the  usual  comb  for  delivering  the  cotton  or  wool.  Por 
these  he  has  also  obtained  a  patent.  By  this  system  of  delireriD^.u 
increased  speed  can  be  given  the  card,  without  danger  of  injary  to  the 
staple,  over  that  attained  where  the  comb  is  employed. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Jenks  has  been  experimeuting  upon  and  cob* 
struoting  the  necessary  machinery  to  complete  a  cylinder  CoUon-gin^irhiA 
gives  promise  of  producing  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  improvements 
in  the  process  of  ginning  the  raw  material  that  has  been  devised  sinccthe 
advent  of  Whitney-s  Saw  Gin.     It  is  well  known  that  in  ginning  cotton 
with  the  ordinary  gin  the  violent  action  of  their  teeth  in  dragging  ithe- 
twccn  the  bars  tears  the  staple  and  injures  it  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
The  injury  thus  done  the  cotton  has  been  variously  estimated  at  froo 
three  quarters  to  one  cent  per  pound, — a  loss  that  swells  the  sam  total  to 
several  millions  of  dollars  on  a  full  crop  in  this  country.     Now,  the  ob- 
ject of  this  new  form  of  Gin  is  to  do  away  with  the  usual  shaft  of  savs 
and   substitute  for  them  a  peculiarly  constructed  cylinder,  its  (wter 
periphery  consisting  of  numerous  and  regularly  set  angular  steel  wh« 
teeth,  imbedded  in  Babbitt  metal,  in  positions  inclined  to  the  directioa 
of  the  cylin  Jer-8  motion,  so  that  after  the  cylinder,  or  rather  the  ovtcr 
ends  of  the  teeth  are  ground  dowa  and  finishedi  each  tooth  will  pnant 
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s  separate,  sharp,  and  smooth  point,  tangential  to  the  periphery  of  the 
cylinder.  These  teeth  are  so  close  together  that  nothing  but  cotton  can 
be  secreted  between  them. 

This  leads  us  to  notice  a  most  ingenioas  and  extraordinary  machine, 
made  at  this  manufactory,  for  pnnctaring  the  cylinders  of  thick  paper 
and  preparing  and  setting  therein  the  angular  teeth  preparatory  to 
easting  around  their  inner  ends  the  cylinder  of  Babbitt's  metal,  in  which 
they  are  imbedded  to  form  the  alloyed  cylinder  of  the  cotton-gin.  While 
witnessing  its  operation,  and  its  parts  performing  functions  requiring 
the  greatest  nicety  and  regularity  of  movement,  to  grasp  the  wire  and 
successiyely  carry  it  through  a  variety  of  intricate  operations  that  would 
seem  impossible  except  to  the  manipulation  by  hand  of  the  most  skillful 
person,  one  cannot  but  pay  homage  to  the  genius,  skill,  and  patience  of 
its  author.  Its  complex  character  will  prevent  us,  of  course,  from  giv- 
ing a  minute  description  of  it ;  but  we  will  endeavor  to  state,  in  the 
regular  order  in  which  they  take  place,  the  several  operations  necessary 
to  finally  set  these  angular  wire  teeth  in  their  alloyed  base  on  the 
periphery  of  the  cylinder. 

The  paper  cylinder  in  which  the  teeth  are  first  set  is  the  same  or  a 
little  greater  length  than  the  alloyed  base  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  designed 
to  receive  95,000  teeth.  This  paper  cylinder  is  placed  on  circular  heads, 
through  which  a  main  shaft  moves  loosely, — one  of  these  heads,  on  part 
of  the  periphery  of  which  a  screw  is  formed,  so  as  to  actually  make  it  a 
screw  nut,  has  a  cog  or  tongue  on  it,  which  enters  a  longitudinal  groove 
in  the  hollow  shaft,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  revolve  with  the  shaft  and  yet 
move  freely  over  its  surface  longitudinally.  This  screw  nut  meshes  in 
gear  with  the  nicks  on  two  parallel  partially  fattened  screw  shafts,  ar- 
ranged on  either  side  of  the  main  shaft  and  parallel  thereto,  which  screw 
shafts  can  be  turned  on  their  axis  to  disengage  their  screw  nicks  from 
gear  with  the  screw  nuts,  and  bring  blank  flattened  surfaces  next  it,  so 
as  to  be  run  back  quickly  after  it  has  performed  the  necessary  forward 
movement,  through  the  agency  of  a  ratchet  and  gearing,  with  the  ac- 
companying paper  cylinder,  to  set  all  the  teeth  designed  for  it  therein. 
The  wires,  previously  brought  to  the  angular  edge  desired,  are  wound 
on  two  reels,  hung  on  journals  above  the  machine,  and  are  passed  be- 
tween movable  nippers  or  pincers,  which  are  caused  to  move  back  and 
forth  at  intervals  by  a  lever  or  cam,  clamping  or  griping  the  wires,  in 
their  movement  from  the  front,  and  releasing  their  hold  in  returning. 
Thence  the  wires  continue  under  clamps,  by  which  they  are  held  during 
the  return  movement  of  the  nippers,  and  from  which  they  are  released 
daring  the  opposite  movement,  to  allow  the  free  passage  of  the  said 
wires  between  guides,  into  corresponding  openings  in  a  peculiarly  formed 
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OBcillating  arm  termed  a  carrjer,  whose  oscillating  moYement  la  constant 
orer  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  except  a  slight  rest  or  stoppage 
at  the  termini  of  each  stroke,  sufficient  to  receive  the  wires,  and  aOow 
them  to  be  cut  off  at  the  proper  lengths  by  cutting  snips  in  the  g^des 
immediately  next  it,  and  the  punches  to  force  the  cut  teeth  out  of  it 
into  the  preyionslj  made  punctures  in  the  paper  cylinder.  This  pecuHar 
oscillating  movement  of  the  carrier,  with  its  stoppages,  is  produced  by 
means  of  a  series  of  scroll  cams,  operating  on  a  toothed  or  partiaDy- 
cogged  wheel  on  the  front  end  of  the  carrier-shaft.  Simultaneous  with 
the  inward  movement  of  the  nippers  with  the  wires  grasped  between 
them,  two  horizontal  punches  are  pushed  inward  and  entirely  through 
the  paper  cylinder,  on  lines  tangential  with  its  periphery,  in  order  to 
make  the  necessary  holes  or  punctures  for  the  reception  of  the  teeth,  the 
paper  cylinder  being  clamped,  during  this  operation,  as  well  as  during 
the  subsequent  operation  of  setting  the  teeth  therein,  between  the  end 
of  a  back  rest  and  a  stationary  head,  to  prevent  it  from  turning,  from 
whose  grasp  it  is  released  after  the  two  objects  of  puncturing  the  cyU 
inders  and  setting  the  teeth  have  been  accomplished.  As  the  carrier 
descends,  the  crop-head  containing  the  punches  is  raised  so  as  to  take 
the  puncturing  punches  out  of  range  of  the  paper  cylinders,  and  the 
reciprocating  bar  by  which  they  are  moved,  and  bring  the  other  punches 
on  the  same  horizontal  plane  they  previously  occupied,  so  as  to  force 
the  teeth  from  the  carrier  into  the  punctures  previously  made  for  them. 
In  this  manner  the  several  parts  of  the  machine  are  made  to  act  in  con- 
cert from  a  regular  •motion,  the  paper  cylinder  being  turned  and  moved 
forward  at  proper  intervals  by  the  before-mentioned  ratchet  and  suitable 
gearing,  and  the  several  operations  of  moving  the  wires  into  the  carrier 
the  proper  distance  to  form  the  teeth,  cutting  them  off,  puncturing  the 
paper  cylinder  with  suitable  holes  for  their  reception,  carrying  them 
opposite  these  holes,  setting  them  therein,  and  the  intermediate  duties 
of  the  varions  parts  being  performed  at  the  proper  intervals  of  time,  and 
in  the  regular  order,  to  enable  the  machine  to  set  the  extraordinary 
number  of  two  hundred  and  forty  teeth  in  the  cylinder  per  minute. 
After  this  paper  cylinder  is  set  or  studded  with  95,000  teeth,  it  is  re- 
moved from  the  machine  and  placed  concentric  with  a  metallic  cylinder, 
the  inner  ends  of  the  teeth  which  project  inward  equally  from  the  Inner 
periphery  of  the  paper  cylinder,  while  their  outer  ends  are  flush  with 
the  outer  one,  serving  to  keep  it  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  metallie 
cylinder,  during  the  pouring  of  the  Babbitt  metal  around  the  same  and 
between  it  and  the  paper  cylinder  and  ends  of  the  teeth,  to  which  it 
forms  a  base  or  bed.  In  pouring  the  metal  the  channel  through  which 
it  passes  is  sueh  as  to  cause  it  to  first  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the 
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tallic  cylinder,  and  then  rise  ontside  the  same  throagh.  aod  belween  the 
ends  of  the  tectli,  so  us  to  allow  tlie  eacape  of  the  air  before  it,  Wbeo 
tlie  metal  ie  cooled  and  set,  the  paper  cylinder  is  wet  and  aoftened,  and 
turned  off,  and  the  outer  ends  of  the  teeth  are  ground  to  give  tbom  tbe 
peculiar  sharp  form  aod  uniform  length  before  mentioned. 

There  are  Dumbcrs  of  other  new  mucbiues  and  improvements  in  this 
establishment  for  asEisting  in  the  work  inteuded  for  the  machinery  Ihey 
man  u  fact  are,  but  we  must  limit  our  notice  to  two  of  them.  The  first  of 
these  is  an  attachment  of  additional  tools  to  the  mandrils  of  drills,  and 
is  Eo  very  simple  and  effective  as  to  aiitoai^h  the  beholder.  The  design 
of  this  improvement  is  to  finish  the  hubs  of  cog-wheels,  pulleys,  etc,  aod 
the  mandril  is  so  formed  as  to  admit  of  the  altachmenl  of  a  frame  ot 
stock  containing  a  facing  tool,  a  chamfering  tool,  and  a  tool  for  tumiog 
the  outside  of  the  hub,  arranged  in  such  relation  to  each  other  as  to  en* 
able  the  entire  operations  named  to  be  performed  simultaneously,  and  b; 
one  descent  of  the  mandril.  The  boring  and  reaming  toots  can  also  bo 
added,  and  the  drill  made  to  perform  these  additional  functions  at  the 
same  time,  one  man  being  able,  ntidor  this  process,  to  attend  to  two 
drills.  This  is  not  only  a  decided  labor-saving  improvement,  but  is  ad- 
Tantageons  in  this  respect,  that  the  combined  work  performed  through  H 
is  more  accarate  than  if  the  tools  were  set  separately,  and  each  part  of 
the  work  done  singly,  as  heretofore. 

The  other  machine  referred  to  is  an  automatic  cutting  engine  for  cat- 
ting either  plain  or  bevel  cog-wheels  and  pinions.  This  machine  can  be 
adjusted  to  cut  any  sized  cog,  on  any  sized  wheel,  by  simply  detaching 
a  segment  cogged  plate  or  cnrb,  which  acts  to  turn  the  platen  aod  bub 
with  the  wheels  to  be  cut,  the  proper  distance  to  correspond  with  tbe 

Instance  apart  of  the  intended  cogs,  and  substiluLing  another  of  tbe 
'.^pquiaite  size, — the  feature  of  turning  the  platen  and  hub  and  wheels  to 
1w  cut  the  required  distance  being  effected  and  regulated  by  the  cogged 
segment  or  curb.     The  extent  of  the  up-and-down  travel  of  the  platen 
and  hub  is  also  adjusted  to  correspond  with  the  thickness  and  number  of 
wheels  to  be  cot,  by  means  of  a  sliding  box,  to  which  the  raising  chain 
{•.attached,  and  which  i»  secured  and  capable  of  being  moved  in  a  slot 
^F^T  groove  in  the  oscillating  arm  through  which  the  platen  and  hub 
K.^eeive  their  movement.    Any  number  of  cog-wheels,  wliose  combined 
H  thicknesses  are  not  greater  than   the  movement  of  the  platen,  can  be 
K^ljkced  and  secured  on  the  hub,  aod  after  the  machine  is  adjusted,  it  can 
"■b»  started  and  left  to  automatically  cut,  without  any  attendance 

ever,  the  entire  cogs  of  the  wheels  in  the  most  accurate  and  beautiful 
manner.    In  case  it  is  desired,  the  parts  can  be  modiHed  and  the  machi 
ft^'nsted  to  the  cutting  of  bevel  cog-wheels. 
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In  addition  to  the  manafactare  of  Cotton  and  Woolen  MadiiMiy, 
this  firm,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  largely  engaged  in  the  manidac- 
ture  of  Fire-arms.     When  the  present  attempt  was  made  to  destroy 
the  integrity  of  our  National  Qovernment,  Messrs.  Jenks,  with  that  Ttr- 
satility  and  adaptation  to  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  Americao  chir- 
acter,  set  about  providing  the  necessary  facilities  for  the  mannfactueof 
muskets  on  the  most  extensive  scale.   They  erected  an  immense  bofldia; 
with  four  wings,  having  a  length  of  920  feet,  and  filled  it  with  til  the 
best  and  most  approved  machinery,  which  is  driven  by  two  engiues,  one 
of  150,  and  another  of  80,  horse-power.     Ilere  are  conducted  ill  tb« 
operations  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  a  musket,  and  how  nnmennu 
the  processes  are  will  be  inferred  when  we  state  that  to  make  the  barrel 
from  the  rough  metal  requires  forging,  drilling,  welding,  turning,  rifliog 
and  polishing ;  and  to  make  the  stock  from  the  plank  requires  seasoDiof, 
sawing,  turning,  smoothing,  adjusting,  and  mounting,  while  the  lock 
contains  an  endless  variety  of  mysteries  which  to  the  uninitiated  preteat 
a  hopeless  complication  of  technicalities.    Each  and  every  of  these  puts, 
however,  must  be  forged  and  hammered,  tempered  and  a^nsted  with 
the  utmost  nicety,  and  must  finally  undergo  a  rigid  inspection  which  viU 
detect  the  slightest  flaw.     One  of  the  buildings  is  devoted  to  forgiig 
the  various  parts,  and  here  are  the  ponderous  trip-hammers  which  m 
osed  in  preparing  the  metal  for  its  subsequent  treatment,  and  the  drof- 
hammers,  which   are   used  in  preparing  Lock  Plates,  Guard  Platei, 
Washers,  Guard   Bows,   Xuts,    Cone  Wrenches,   Tumblers,   Panchei. 
Band-springs,  and  all  the  various  appurtenances  of  the  lock.     None  bni 
the  very  best  material  is  ever  used,  the  finest  cast  steel  and  Norway  iron 
alone  being  admitted  ;  and  so  strict  are  the  requirements  that  every 
part,  however  minnte,  mnst  conform  exactly  to  a  pattern  or  guage,  both 
in  quality  and  finish,  that  any  deviation  is  followed  by  the  rejection  o( 
the  part  to  the  loss  of  the  workman  under  whose  charge  it  was  made. 
After  the  pieces  are  forged  they  pass  into  the  hands  of  those  who  arc  to 
prepare  them  for  service.     The  first  floor  of  the  main  building  is  occa- 
pied  with  the  milling  macliines,  barrel  borers,  and  riflers,  and  barrel 
filers.     The  second  floor  is  occupied  Iiy  the  filers,  polishers,  and  lock 
assemblers,  and  the  inspectors  of  the  various  parts  are  disposed  of  in  the 
wings.     Machinery  for  sawing,  turning  and  fitting  the  stock  are  located 
in  the  extreme  western  wing  of  the  manufactory,  and  a  separate  buikliog 
is  used  for  drying  and  seasoning  the  lumber.     In  the  establishmeDt 
there  are  86  difi*erent  kinds  of  labor-saving  machines  in  constant  ose ; 
but  notwithstanding  these,  several  hundred  men  are  employed  in  tke 
works. 

The  Springfield  rifle  mnsket,  as  it  is  termed,  is  now  tho  favoiii 
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weapon  cf  the  OoyeniibeAt»  being  in  some  respects  raperiot  to  the  ttinif 
rifle,  and  this  Is  the  ireap<m  Messrs.  Jenks  are  now  mannfacturlng  at 
the  rate  of  about  5000  muskets  per  month. 

Since  1860  Mr.  JoenFH  O.  Mitohsu:.,  formerlj  Oashier  of  the  Me- 
chanic's Bank,  Pbih&delphia,  has  been  associated  with  Mr.  Jenks  in  the 
proprietonhip  of  these  works  and  manages  the  financial  aflUn  with 
distingaished  abilitj,  acquired  l^  long  experience. 


M.  W.  Baldwin  ft  Co.'s  locomotiTe  Works. 

Thx88  are  among  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  of  the  mannfactnring 
establishments  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  foauder  of  thdse 
works,  is  accredited  with  having  constmcted  the  first  snocessfnl  locolno* 
tive  ever  made  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  locomotives  bronght  into  the  United  States  were  imported 
from  England  in  the  fall  of  1829  or  the  spring  of  1830  bj  Horatio  Allen, 
of  New  York,  and  one  of  them  was  set  np  on  the  Delaware  and  Hadson 
Railroad  at  Carbondale,  Pa.;  bat,  being  found  too  heavy  for  the  track, 
its  use  was  abandoned.  The  first  locomotive  constructed  in  this  country 
was  built  at  the  West  Point  Foundrj,  at  New  York,  in  1830,  for  a 
South  Carolina  railroad,  and  named  the  Fhcenix.  A  second  engine  was 
built  the  same  year  by  the  same  establishment,  and  for  the  same  road, 
and  named  the  West  FoirU,  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  an  engine 
was  built  for  the  Mohawk  &  Hadson  Railroad,  from  Albany  to  Schenee* 
tady,  and  called  the  DeWiU  Clinton;  and  this  was  the  first  locomotive 
ever  run  in  the  State  of  New  York.  But  none  of  these,  we  are  told, 
worked  successfally,  and  the  first  successful  locomotive  made  in  this 
country,  we  believe,  was  one  made  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  in  1832,  on  an  order 
from  the  Philadelphia  &  Germantown  Railroad  Company,  and  placed 
on  that  road  in  January,  1833.  It  ran  a  mile  in  less  than  a  minute,  and 
its  performance  was  not  exceeded  for  years  after.  The  business  having 
been  thus  commenced,  the  successful  experimenter  proceeded  to  procure 
the  necessary  tools,  patterns  and  fixtures  for  its  extension  as  rapidly  as 
they  could  be  obtained,  and  to  erect  the  shops  on  Broad  above  Callow- 
hill  St.,  now  occupied  as  the  works,  which  were  completed  in  1884. 
In  the  first  year  after  their  erection,  fourteen  locomotives  were  tnanu&C'- 
tored;  in  1836,  forty;  and  thenceforward  the  business,  varying  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  has  progressed  and  prospered  With  the 
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derelopment  of  railroad  enterprise  throoghoot  the  cooDtrj,  QniQ  now 
the  firm  employs  eight  hundred  hands,  and  prodaces  machinery  equal  to 
one  handred  and  twenty  Locomotiyes  per  year. 

Oar  readers  who  may  have  examined  the  list  in  this  History,  of  im- 
portant inventions  patented  within  the  last  twenty  years,  will  hafe 
noticed  that  the  name  of  Matthias  W.  Baldwin  occurs  more  than  once. 
The  plan  of  attaching  the  cylinders  ta  the  outside  of  the  smoke-boz, 
now  almost  universally  adopted,  originated  with  him;  and  also  the 
metallic  ground  joints,  and  various  minor  improvements,  upon  which  the 
present  perfection  of  the  Locomotive  Engine  depends. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Baldwin  introduced  the  six  and  eight- wheel  connected 
engine,  with  an  arrangement  of  truck  for  adaptation  to  the  curves  and 
undulations  of  the  road.  The  Superintendent  of  the  largest  coal  freight- 
ing  road  in  the  United  States  says  of  these :  "  They  are  saving  us  thirty 
per  cent,  in  every  trip  on  the  former  cost  of  Motive  or  Engine  Power." 

The  proprietors  of  these  works  have  for  years  been  engaged  in  per- 
fecting a  system  of  engines,  by  means  of  which  they  could  be  adapted  to 
economical  working  on  almost  any  grade  or  curve.  Several  distinct 
kinds,  and  numerous  sizes  of  each  kind,  from  three  to  thirty-five  tons 
weight,  are  manufactured  with  from  two  to  eight  driving-wheela.  The 
system  of  adaptation,  and  its  advantages,  are  seen  in  its  results.  On 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Eastern  Division,  where  the  grades  are  mod- 
erate, a  passenger  engine  has  been  running,  over  eighteen  months,  one 
hundred  and  thirty -three  miles  per  day  without  the  loss  of  a  trip  for  repairs. 

On  a  railroad  crossing  the  Blue  Ridge,  engines  of  this  firm's  construc- 
tion have  been  ascending  grades  rising  at  the  rate  of  296  feet  per  mOe, 
and  swinging  trains  of  eight-wheel  cars  carrying  forty  and  fifty  tons  of 
freight  and  passengers,  around  carves  of  less  than  300  feet  radii,  per- 
forming their  appointed  duty,  without  a  single  failure,  for  years,  and 
establishing  the  claim  of  the  American  locomotive  in  climbing  steep 
g^des  to  unrivaled  pre-eminence. 

During  the  present  year  (1863),  this  firm  have  made  large  additions 
to  their  buildings  and  facilities  for  manufacturing.  They  erected  a 
Foundry  109  by  90  feet,  are  now  building  a  three-story  Erecting  shop, 
206  feet  on  Broad  street,  133  feet  on  Willow,  and  68  feet  on  Hamilton 
street,  and  propose  to  build  a  Smith  shop  180  by  160  feet. 

Since  1854,  Mr.  Matthew  Baird  has  been  associated  with  Mr.  Baldwia 
in  the  proprietorship  of  these  works,  and  has  been  the  active  managing 
partner.  The  ability  with  which  he  has  filled  this  onerous  and  respon- 
sible position  is  evidenced  by  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  estaUish-^ 
ment,  which  now  affords  employment  to  so  many  hondreda  of  the  beal 
mechanics  in  Philadelphia. 
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A.  Whitney  ft  Sons,  Car-Wheel  KannfMtory. 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  largest  establishment  in  the  United  States 
deroted  ezclosiyely  to  the  mannfactare  of  Car  Wheels.  The  works  are 
located  on  Callowhill  St.  and  Sixteenth,  and  have  capacity  for  making 
75,000  wheels  per  annom.  The  moulding  room  is  four  hundred  feet 
long  and  sixty  wide,  and  we  know  of  none  larger  in  the  coantry.  Two 
raflways  extend  its  entire  length,  on  which  carriage  cranes  are  propelled 
and  used  for  removing  the  molten  iron  from  the  furnaces  to  the  moulds, 
and  the  wheels  from  the  moulds  to  the  cooling-pits.  There  are  five 
large  furnaces,  three  of  which  communicate  by  tubes  with  an  immense 
caldron  for  containing  melted  iron.  There  are  thirty -six  cooling-pits, 
having  a  capacity  for  holding  at  a  time  two  hundred  and  fifty  wheels. 
In  1848,  Mr.  Asa  Whitney,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  patented  a 
process  for  cooling  wheels,  which  secures  results  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. It  has  been  described  as  follows :  The  wheels  are  taken  from  the 
moulds  as  soon  after  they  are  cast  as  they  have  become  cool  enough  to 
bear  moving  without  changing  their  form.  In  this  state  they  are  put 
into  a  circular  furnace  or  chamber,  which  has  been  previously  heated  to 
a  dark  red  heat.  As  soon  as  they  are  -  deposited  in  this  furnace  or 
chamber,  the  opening  through  which  they  have  been  passed  is  closed, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  and  its  contents  is  gradually  raised 
about  as  high  as  that  of  the  hottest  part  of  the  wheel  when  taken  from 
the  mould.  All  the  avenues  to  and  from  the  interior  of  the  furnace  are 
then  closed,  and  the  whole  mass  is  left  to  cool  as  slowly  as  the  heat  will 
pass  off  by  permeating  through  the  exterior  wall  of  the  furnace,  com- 
posed of  brick  four  and  a  half  inches  thick,  enclosed  in  a  sheet-iron  case 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 

By  this  process  every  part  of  each  wheel  is  raised  to  the  same  tem- 
perature before  cooling  in  the  furnace  commences,  and  as  the  heat  can 
only  pass  off  through  the  medium  of  the  wall  and  case  enclosing  it,  all 
|mrts  of  the  wheel  cool  and  contract  simultaneously.  The  time  required 
to  cool  wheels  in  this  way  is  three  days.  In  this  manner  wheels  of  any 
form  can  be  made  with  a  solid  hub,  free  from  all  inherent  strain,  and 
^thout  the  hardness  of  the  chill  being  in  the  least  impaired. 

The  furnaces  used  in  performing  this  process  of  prolonged  cooling 
are  so  constructed  that  the  combustion  of  fuel  used  in  heating  them 
may  be  rendered  more  or  less  active  at  pleasure. 

This  firm  employs  one  hundred  and  seventy  hands,  and  manufactures 
over  two  hundred  car  wheels  per  day. 
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The  Port  Siohmond  Iron  Worki.   I.  P.  Korris,  Towne  ft  Co,,  Ptoprieton. 

This  is  one  of  the  establishments  to  which  Philadelphia  is  indebted  for 
her  reputation  for  ability  to  construct  heavy  machinery.  Tts  exlstenee 
may  be  said  to  corer  the  whole  period  of  the  manufactore  of  machinery 
by  modern  methods.  In  1828,  when  Levi  Morris  &  Co.,  the  prede- 
cessors of  the  present  firm,  commenced  business,  many  of  the  tools  which 
are  now  deemed  indispensable  in  every  machine  shop,  even  those  of  the 
most  moderate  pretensions,  were  scarcely  known.  At  that  time  sHde 
hitbes  and  power  drill  presses  were  not  in  general  use,  and  the  only 
representative  of  the  planing-macbine  in  this  country,  it  is  believed,  wu 
to  be  found  at  the  Allaire  Works,  in  New  Tork,  originally  built  for  fluting 
rollers.  It  was  not  until  1838  that  a  planer  was  purchased  and  fitted 
»np  in  the  Richmond  works.  In  the  Foundry  department,  the  opera- 
tions were  also  conducted  with  very  imperfect  and  inefficient  machineiy 
compared  with  that  now  in  use.  Anthracite  coal,  which  was  introduced 
here  about  1820,  was  by  no  means  exclusively  used  for  melting  iron. 
The  blowing  machinery  was  of  a  very  primitive  character,  with  nnwieUy 
wooden  bellows  and  open  tuyeres.  The  best  product  was  not  more  than 
two  thousand  to  three  thousand  pounds  of  iron  in  an  hour,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  heat  an  average  much  below  this.  With  the  present  im« 
proved  blowing  machinery,  and  improved  furnaces,  eight  tons  have 
been  melted  in  forty-six  minutes,  with  a  consumption  of  coal  of  one 
pound  to  eight  pounds  of  iron  melted. 

In  1846,  the  works  were  removed  from  Market  and  Schuylkill  Seventh 
streets  to  their  present  location,  which  is  on  the  Delaware  River, 
adjoining  the  Reading  Railroad  Coal  Wharves  on  the  south.  The 
buildings,  which  are  of  brick,  occupy  a  lot  having  a  front  on  the  Dela- 
ware River  of  145  feet,  a  front  on  Richmond  street,  or  Point  Road,  of 
260  feet,  and  an  entire  depth  or  length,  from  the  Richmond  side  to  the 
end  of  wharf,  of  1,050  feet. 

The  remarkable  feature  in  this  establishment  is  the  extraordinary  sise 
of  the  tools  in  use,  and  the  perfection  of  the  machines  employed  in  the 
various  shops.  In  the  Foundry  there  are  three  Cupola  Furnaces,  the 
largest  of  which  will  melt  twelve  tons  of  iron  per  hour.  In  the 
Machine  Shop,  there  is  a  Planing  Machine  capable  of  planing  castings 
eight  feet  wide,  six  feet  high,  and  thirty-two  feet  long;  a  Lathe 
that  will  swing  six  feet  clear,  and  turn  a  length  of  thirty-four  feet ;  and 
a  Boring  Mill,  possessing  also  the  qualities  of  a  horizontal  lathe,  whkh 
will  bore  out  a  cylinder  sixteen  feet  in  diameter  and  eighteen  feet  long. 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  in  America  or  Europe.     In  their 
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BoUer  Shop  they  have  one  large  Riyeting  Machine,  and  facilities  for 
making  boilers  or  plate-iron  work,  of  every  description  that  may  be 
desired.  But  a  few  years  ago,  Steam  Boilers,  made  of  plate-iron,  were 
riveted  exclosiyely  with  hand-hammers ;  and  when  the  City  Water-Works 
were  located  at  Centre  Square,  the  steam  boilers  were  built  of  wood, 
with  cast-iron  furnaces.  At  the  present  time,  in  this,  as  in  the  best 
shops,  circular  boilers  are  riveted  in  a  machine,  by  pressure  produced  by 
a  cam  operating  upon  a  sliding  mandril.  In  their  Smiihery,  they  have 
a  Nasmyth  Steam  Hammer  for  heavy  forgings ;  a  Tilt  Hammer  for  light 
work  ;  and  throughout  the  establishment,  the  minor  tools,  consisting  of 
Lathes,  Boring  Mills,  Slotting  and  Shaping  Machines,  Planing  Ma- 
chines, Horizontal  and  Vertical  Drills,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  of  the  beat 
description,  and  combine  the  latest  improvements. 

The  monuments  of  this  firm's  engineering  ability  are  found  in  all  partg 
of  the  country.  Probably  the  largest  engines  for  producing  iron  with, 
anthracite  coal  ever  built  in  this  country,  are  the  product  of  their  works. 
For  the  Lackawanna  Iron  Works,  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  they  built  two 
Blowing  Cylinders,  nine  feet  bore,  and  ten  feet  stroke,  and  Steam 
Cylinders  fifty-four  inches  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  stroke.  For  Seyfert 
McManus  &  Co's.  furnace,  at  Reading,  they  built  a  direct  high  pressure 
Blowing  Machine,  the  steam  cylinder  being  forty  inches  in  diameter, 
and  blowing  cylinder  one  hundred  and  two  inches,  both  seven  feet 
stroke  of  piston.  For  the  Lehigh  Crane  Co.,  they  built  a  Beam  Con- 
densing Engine,  having  a  steam  cylinder  fifty- eight  inches  diameter,  and 
a  blowing  ^cylinder  ninety-three  inches,  both  ten  feet  stroke  of  piston. 
The  beam  of  this  engine  works  on  a  column  of  cast-iron  thirty  feet  high, 
and  the  whole  is  set  upon  a  heavy  cast-iron  bed  plate.  For  the  Thomaa 
Iron  Works,  they  supplied  two  very  large  beam  engines,  the  steam 
cylinders  being  sixty-six  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  blowing  cylinders 
one  hundred  and  eight  inches  diameter,  and  ten  feet  stroke.  These,  it 
is  believed,  are  the  heaviest  ever  made  for  the  purpose.  The  large 
engines  of  the  United  States  Mint,  and  the  lever  beam  Cornish  Pump« 
ing  Engine  at  the  Schnylkill  Water  Works,  sixty  inches  diameter,  ten 
feet  stroke,  were  constructed  at  their  works. 

This  firm  also  built  the  Iron  Light  House  for  the  ship  shoal,  in  the 
Qulf  of  Mexico,  which  was  put  up  on  screw  piles,  in  water  fifteen  feet 
deep,  and  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  land.  The  whole  height 
of  the  structure,  from  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  spire,  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two  feet,  and  from  the  water  to  the  focal  plane,  one  hundred 
and  seven  and  a  half  feet.  The  structure  above  the  foundation  to  the 
deck,  a  height  of  ninety-three  feet,  was  erected  in  their  yard,  complete 
in  all  its  parts  before  shipping 
34 
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For  Loasiana  and  the  West  Indies,  thej  hare  mannlactimd  ererj 
Tarietj  of  sngar  apparatas  and  engines  for  sog^  mills;  and  North 
Carolina  they  hare  snpplied  with  a  large  number  of  their  celebrated 
Gang  Saw  Mills,  bj  which  a  log  of  yellow  pine  can  be  conrerted  into 
flooring-boards  by  once  passing  through  the  mill.  The  g^g^  consist  of 
tweWe  to  twenty-four  saws,  driven  by  direct  connectiona  with  a  ateaa 
engine  at  a  speed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  for^ 
strokes  per  minute.  They  are  not  much  known,  except  at  the  Soatb, 
but  we  think  they  would  be  found  highly  useful  in  the  pine  forests  of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  Middle  and  Western  States.  Recently  this  fin 
has  been  largely  employed  in  building  engines  for  government  resseli— 
the  gunboats  Itasca,  Scioto,  and  Tacony ;  the  Ericsson  batteries,  Sii- 
gamon  and  Lehigh,  and  the  Iron-clad  batteries,  Monadnock  and  Af* 
amenticus. 

The  firm  of  I.  P.  Morris,  Towne  A  Co.,  is  now  composed  of  Isaae  P. 
Morris,  John  H.  Towne,  John  J.  Thompson,  and  Lewis  Tawn  Tki 
first-named  gentleman  was  bom  in  1803,  was  one  of  the  origiiil 
partners  in  the  firm  of  Levi  Morris  &  Co.,  who  commenced  businenii 
1828,  and  since  that  period  has  been  identified  with  the  mannfactoriif 
interests  of  Philadelphia.  In  his  business  career,  he  baa  been  ditfii- 
gnished  for  a  discriminating  intelligence,  inflexible  honesty,  and  s 
laudable  public  spirit.  Mr.  J.  H.  Towne  was  formerly  engineeriig 
partner  of  the  firm  of  Merrick  &  Towne,  and  is  an  engineer  of 
unquestioned  ability.  Mr.  Thompson,  who  has  been  connected  witli 
the  establishment  for  many  years,  has  under  his  charge  tl\^  fioiDcei 
of  the  firm.  Mr.  Taws  has  been  connected  with  the  concern  siact 
1834,  and  until  1861,  when  Mr.  Towne  joined  the  firm,  had  exclosin 
control  of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  establishment  He  serwd 
his  apprenticeship  with  Rash  &  Muhlenberg,  the  successors  of  Olirer 
Evans,  and  in  early  manhood  went  to  New  York,  where  he  entered  ioto 
the  employment  of  the  West  Point  Foundry  Association,  then  under  tht 
superintendence  of  Adam  Hall,  a  distinguished  Scotch  engineer.  Tbt 
present  arrangement  of  the  Port  Richmond  Works  is  the  result  of  kit 
experience. 

The  firm  of  I.  P.  Morris,  Towne  &  Co.  have  a  capital  invested 
in  their  business  of  over  $400,000,  and  employ  about  400  biodi 
Their  list  of  manufactures  includes  every  description  of  heavy  macbiMf! 
except  locomotives. 
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The  Sonthwark  Foiudry.  Merrick  ft  Soni,  Proprieton. 

This  is  another  of  the  remarkable  machine  establishments  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  was  started  in  1836  as  a  foundry  for  castings  only,  but  was 
soon  enlarged,  and  now  the  entire  space  occupied  bj  bniidings  is  63,650 
feet,  with  a  yard-room  of  80,550,  making  the  entire  space  occupied  by 
the  establishment  144,200  square  feet.  In  addition,  it  has  a  tract  of 
land  on  the  Delaware  River,  about  400  feet  front  and  1,100  feet  deep, 
affording  ample  space  for  extensive  iron  boat  yards ;  and  on  this  tract 
there  is  a  fine  pier,  60  feet  wide  and  250  feet  long,  with  a  yery  powerful 
shears  at  the  end,  capable  of  lifting  fifty  tons. 

A  brief  description  of  some  of  the  objects  of  interest  in  this  establish- 
ment will  show  that  the  arrangements,  tools,  and  appliances  in  use,  are 
on  a  scale  proportionate  to  the  capaciousness  of  the  buildings. 

The  foundry  has  two  Cranes,  capable  of  lifting  fifty  tons  each,  and 
three  others  of  thirty  tons  lifting  power,  by  which  any  object  may  be 
transferred  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  or  to  any  point  on  the  floor. 
Two  fifty-inch  Cupolas  are  used  for  melting  the  iron,  and  are  eupplied 
by  a  pair  of  Blast  Cylinders  forty  inches  in  diameter,  and  three-feet 
stroke.  Twenty-five  tons  of  metal  can  be  melted  in  three  hours.  The 
Ovens  for  drying  the  Cores  are  of  immense  size  and  capacity. 

In  the  Smith  Shop,  the  blast  is  obtained  by  an  Alden  Fan.  There  are 
two  Nasmyth  Steam  Hammers,  one  of  ten  hundred-weight  and  one  of  five 
hundred-weight  of  ram.  There  are  also  in  this  shop  Bolt  and  Rivet 
Machines,  for  the  manufacture  of  these  articles,  large  numbers  of  which 
are  annually  used.  The  Brass  Foundry  has  a  Cupola  and  four  Crucible 
Furnaces. 

The  lower  Machine  shop  has  a  Boring  Mill  which  will  bore  a  cylinder 
eleven  feet  in  diameter,  and  fourteen  feet  high ;  a  Planing  Machlae, 
believed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  capable  of  planing  eight  feet 
wide,  fifteen  feet  deep,  and  thirty  feet  long,  besides  other  lathes  and 
planers,  of  various  dimensions  and  power  ;  two  Slotters,  Drill  Presses, 
etc.,  etc.  The  upper  Machine  Shop  is  well  stocked  with  Smaller  Lathes, 
Planers,  Shaping  and  Drilling  Machines,  Vices,  etc.  The  Boiler  Shop 
is  provided  with  a  Riveting  Machine  capable  of  riveting  a  boiler  forty 
feet  long,  and  of  any  diameter ;  with  a  Treble  Punching  Machine  of  im- 
mense strength ;  with  heavy  and  light  Shears  and  Punches ;  an  Air 
Furnace,  for  heating  large  plates;  Rolls,  for  bending;  Cranes,  etc. 
The  largest  Erecting  Shed,  used  for  putting  up  sugar  apparatus,  has  a 
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trareliDg  Crane  extending  its  whole  length.  The  bosiness  of  making 
Sugar  Apparatos  forms  a  large  item  in  the  prodoctions  of  this  establish- 
ment ;  and  for  a  list  of  some  of  the  extraordinary  machines  that  have 
been  constracted  here,  we  most  refer  the  reader  to  the  wotk  on  FhUa- 
delpkia  andiU  Manu/itctures^  to  which  we  are  principallj  indebted  for 
these  facts.  Ordinarily,  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred 
hands  receive  constant  employment  at  these  works. 


Williaai  SeOen  ft  Co.'s  Machine  Tool  Works. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Machine  Tools,  Philadelphia  has  a  peculiar 
and  deserved  celebrity.  Iron  being  comparatively  cheap,  by  reason  of 
proximity  to  the  sources  of  its  prodoction,  the  Philadelphia  builders 
use  it  freely  in  the  beds  and  other  important  parts  of  their  tools,  which 
are  consequently  remarkable  for  solidity  and  freedom  from  injurious 
vibration  when  in  active  use.  The  weight  of  metal,  however,  is  not  so 
mudi  their  distinguishing  characteristic  as  the  excellence  of  the  work- 
manship. Any  one  who  will  visit  the  establishment  of  William  Sellers 
ft  Co.,  cannot  fail  to  be  astonished  at  the  extreme  pains  taken  to  insure 
accuracy  in  all  parts  of  the  machines  which  they  make.  The  wearing 
surfaces  are  scraped  together — a  slow  and  laborious  process,  which, 
however,  secures  absolute  contact  at  every  point.  The  bolt-holes  are  all 
reamed,  and  the  bolts  turned  and  driven  home.  The  gearing  is  cat  to 
a  perfect  form  of  tooth  in  every  case.  All  the  parts  are  made  to 
standard  guages,  whereby  each  will  fit  its  corresponding  part  in  a  hundred 
tools. 

The  firm  which  we  have  named  has  attained  a  reputation  that  is  truly 
enviable.  We  know  of  no  other  that  in  so  short  a  period  of  time  has 
built  np  a  mechanical  reputation  so  wide-spread,  resting  on  a  basis  of 
unquestioned  substantial  excellence.  In  1848,  the  firm  of  Bancroft  ft 
Sellers  commenced  business  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  a  very  few  years 
their  inflnence  was  felt  in  all  branches  of  the  machine  manufacture. 
Tools  from  their  shop  were  ordered  from  Russia,  and  supplied  to 
other  parts  of  Europe.  Early  in  1855,  Mr.  Bancroft  died.  Since  his 
decease,  the  firm  has  been  composed  of  two  brothers,  William  and 
John  Sellers,  Jr.,  names  that  at  this  time  are  everywhere  regarded  as 
a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  whatever  they  manufiEurtnre. 
In  workmanship,  mathematical,  not  proximate  accuracy,  is  their  standard. 
A  variation  of  a  hair's  breadth,  if  it  can  be  overcome,  is  not  left  unremedied. 

Besides  Machinists'  Tools,  this  firm  manufactures  a  number  of  apeelal 
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articles  which  are  in  extensive  demand.  The  Self-adjusting  Hanger^ 
made  bj  them,  is  of  great  value  in  the  construction  of  shafting,  inasmuch 
as  it  allows  the  shaft  complete  control  of  the  bearing,  so  as  to  insure  an 
equal  amount  of  pressure  on  every  part  By  means  of  this,  they  are 
enabled  to  use  a  long  bearing  without  danger  of  binding  the  shaft,  thus 
reducing  the  pressure  per  square  inch  upon  the  bearing,  and  consequently 
requiring  less  oil,  as  the  pressure  does  not  force  out  the  oil  so  as  to 
bring  the  surfaces  of  iron  in  contact  and  cause  them  to  heat  and  cut 

About  six  years  ago,  the  firm  introduced  a  new  plan  of  coupling 
shafting  together,  which  obviated  entirely  the  necessity,  before  existing, 
of  fitting  each  shaft  to  its  proper  coupling,  and  also  enabled  them  to 
adopt  a  new  style  of  hanger,  of  much  cheaper  construction  than  any  in 
use,  the  whole  completing  a  system  at  present  unequaled,  all  parts 
being  interchangeable.  The  ability  to  interchange  the  parts  in  any 
system  of  construction  is  a  matter  that  manufacturers  can  fully  appre- 
ciate ;  but  in  shafting,  it  not  only  greatly  facilitates  its  first  introduction, 
but  it  enables  any  subsequent  alterations  or  repairs  to  be  readily  made, 
and,  what  is  of  prime  consequence,  reduces  its  first  cost  whilst  it  im- 
proves the  article. 

They  also  manufacture  a  Turn-Table,  for  turning  an  engine  and  tender, 
of  which  the  largest  size  is  fifty-four  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighs  32,000  !bs. 
It  consists  of  a  quadrangular  centre-piece  or  box,  upon  which  the  arms  for 
carrying  the  rails  are  keyed  in  a  very  substantial  manner.  At  the  outer 
end  of  the  arms  are  placed  two  cross-girts,  carrying  four  truck  wheels, 
which  are  intended  to  take  the  weight  when  the  load  is  going  on  or  off. 
The  centre  rests  upon  Parry^s  Patent  Ajiti- Friction  Box,  and  the 
power  of  one  man  is  sufficient  to  turn  the  table  and  its  load  easily, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  gearing.  They  are  so  Constructed  that 
water  in  the  pit,  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  top  of  the  rail  on  the 
road,  will  not  impair  their  efficiency  or  durability.  Twenty-five  of  these 
Tum-Tables  are  now  in  use  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad,  and 
the  orders  for  them  require  the  firm  to  complete  one  in  every  four  days. 

Some  three  years  ago,  Messrs.  Sellers  &  Co.  introduced  Oiffard*8  Patent 
Self-acting  Water  Injector,  for  feeding  boilerSj  of  which  they  are  now 
sole  manufacturers  and  licensees.  This  is  an  apparatus  which  is  intended 
to  dispense  with  pumps  in  feeding  boilers  and  the  various  movements 
for  working  them  in  all  classes  of  engines.  It  is  an  adjunct  to  the  boiler, 
and  entirely  independent  of  the  engine,  and  its  application  is  rendered 
especially  easy  by  the  fact  that  it  can  be  placed  in  any  position,  vertical, 
horizontal,  or  otherwise,  and  near  to,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  boiler, 
and  at  any  reasonable  height  above  the  line  of  the  feed  water.  This 
Iiyector  will  supply  itself  from  the  hot  well  of  a  condenaVni^  «ii^\i^,  ^^*^ 
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is  connected  with  the  boiler  by  two  pipes,  one  leading  from  the  steam 
space,  and  the  other  conducted  to  the  lowest  convenient  point  of  the 
water  space.  By  using  this  apparatus,  those  baring  boilers  save  not 
only  the  first  cost  of  all  pumps  and  the  parts  to  connect  them  with  the 
engine  and  boiler,  but  the  power  required  to  work  them,  and  their  wear 
and  tear,  which  in  high-pressure  engines  is  very  considerable.  Sinde  their 
introduction,  and  the  improvements  which  they  hare  made  upon  them, 
this  firm  have  sold  more  than  three  thousand,  and  we  beliere  with 
entire  satisfaction  to  the  purchasers.  They  have  now  forty  hands  con- 
stantly employed  in  manufacturing  them,  and  their  orders  are  at  ths 
present  time  fully  np  to  their  capacity  for  producing  them.* 

This  firm  are  now  manufacturing  the  Morrison  Steam  Hammer  in 
this  country.  It  is  largely  in  use  in  England,  being  manufactured  at 
New-Gastle-upon-Tyne,  by  Messrs.  Robert  Morrison  &  Co.     These  ma- 


*  As  this  work  will  probably  be  perused 
by  a  large  number  of  maDafaoturers,  and 
others  who  have  boilers  and  steam  engines, 
«  we  probably  cannot  do  onr  readers  a  greater 
practical  service  than  in  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  this  valuable  improvement.  The 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Central  Railroad,  Mr.  Enoch  Lewis,  writes: 
"  We  have  a  large  number  of  Giffard's  Injec- 
tors upon  our  stationary  and  locomotive 
engines,  and  they  continue  to  give  us  entire 
satisfaction.  Upon  all  the  new  engines 
built  for  us  during  the  past  year,  and  upon 
those  being  built  for  us  at  this  time,  we  are 
using  them  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  pumps. 
Wherever  pumps  require  renewal,  we  use 
Injectors  in  place  of  them.  We  find  them 
less  liable  to  derangement  than  pumps,  and 
at  lea^t  equally  efficient." 

Robert  Rennie,  proprietor  of  the  Lodi 
Print  Works,  Bergen  county,  N.  J.,  certifies : 
''The  Giffard  Injector  has  now  been  in  use 
on  one  set  of  my  boilers  for  nearly  two 
months.  It  is  a  perfect  success,  and,  al- 
though I  have  some  of  the  best  known 
■team  pumps  on  my  other  boilers,  I  intend 
to  take  them  all  out,  and  supply  their  places 
with  Injectors.  They  are  the  most  perfect 
boiler  feeder  ever  invented,  and  a  blessing 
to  any  one  that  has  as  many  boilers  as  I 
have." 

Isaao  Hinckley,  Superintendent  of  the 
Merrimack  Manufacturing  Corporation  at 
Lowell,  writes :  "  The  No.  0  Giffard  I^Joeior, 


which  we  received  in  November  last,  bu 
never  failed  to  perform  its  duty  perfectly. 
It  takes  feed  water  at  about  125<>  Fahr% 
from  a  tank  placed  abont  thirty  inches 
below  the  water  line  of  the  boilers;  and 
feeds  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  a 
boiler  of  seven  feet  diameter  and  twenty-five 
feet  long,  and  carrying  steam  at  abont 
twenty-four  pounds.  The  second  Injector 
of  the  same  size,  lately  received,  is  also  in 
successful  operation,  feeding  a  nest  of  boilers, 
where  steam  is  carried  at  forty  pounds.  Wt 
shall  want  in  April  three  more  Injectors; 
and  I  now  sec  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
Company  will  eventually  apply  this  appa- 
ratus to  their  whole  system  of  boilers,  which 
is  of  an  extent  to  require  nine  thousand 
tons  of  coal  per  annum." 

Garsed  A  Brother,  proprietors  of  the 
Wingohocking  Mills,  write:  "  We  have  nsed 
no  Force  Pump  since  the  Injector  was  pat 
np.  The  average  pressure  of  onr  eteani  is 
eighty  pounds  ;  and  we  are  so  well  satisfied 
with  it  that  we  would  not  be  without  it  for 
double  its  cost." 

G.  Dawson  Coleman,  proprietor  of  the 
Lebanon  Furnaces,  writes  :  "  No  one,  after 
seeing  the  operation  of  the  Injector,  caa 
hesitate  as  to  which  to  adopt  when  ordering 
a  new  engine ;  and  most  persons  would 
decide  to  abandon  the  pumps  on  an  old  one. 
They  are  particularly  valuable  at  blast  fur- 
naces, where  we  have  so  little  Ume  for  ro- 
palrs." 
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chines  differ  principallj  from  other  Steam  Hammers  in  having  the  piston- 
rod  and  piston  forged  in  one  solid  mass,  and  of  a  size  sufficient  to  gire 
the  required  weight ;  the  rod  or  hammer  bar  passes  through  both  ends 
of  the  steam  cylinder,  which  forms  the  only  guides ;  the  space  under- 
neath the  cylinder  is  thus  entirely  clear,  giving  great  facility  for  handling 
the  iron. 

The  celebrated  Armstrong  guns  have  all  been  forged  under  this 
hammer,  and  the  English  firm  are  just  completing  an  immense  machine 
of  this  kind.  The  weight  of  the  hammer  bar,  which  has  just  been  com- 
pletely finished,  is  40  tons,  its  fall  13  feet,  having  a  piston  of  78  inches 
diameter  forged  solid  upon  it,  the  bar  itself  being  26  inches  in  diameter, 
and  38  feet  long.     This  is  the  largest  forging  ever  made. 

These  hammers  are  of  two  kinds ;  in  one  the  valve  is  worked  by  hand, 
and  may  be  either  single  or  double  acting,  that  is,  the  steam  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  under  side  of  the  piston  only,  or  by  a  slight  additional 
movement  to  the  same  valve,  can  be  admitted  upon  the  upper  side  also ; 
in  the  other,  the  valve  is  under  the  control  of  the  hammer  itself,  which 
enables  the  workman  to  obtain  very  rapid  blows,  the  intensity  of  which 
are  entirely  under  his  control. 

The  works  of  Wm.  Sellers  &  Co.  are  located  at  Sixteenth  and  Hamil- 
ton streets,  and  consist  of  a  machine  shop  320  by  83  feet,  and  a  new 
three-story  fire-proof  building  110  by  55  feet,  for  the  storage  of  finished 
work  and  patterns.  This  latter  building  contains  their  offices,  drawing 
rooms,  etc.  Adjoining  the  above,  the  firm  have  two  foundries,  in  one 
of  which  the  moulding  floor  is  80  feet  square,  and  is  entirely  devoted  to 
heavy  castings ;  in  the  other,  the  moulding  floor  is  80  by  40,  with  a  wing 
of  80  by  20,  all  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  lighter  class  of  work. 
Beside  the  above  are  the  requisite  buildings  for  pattern  shops,  smithy, 
and  brass  foundry.  The  engine  and  boiler  for  driving  these  works  are 
located  in  smaller  buildings,  distinct  from  the  main  ones,  so  as  to  make 
the  whole  as  nearly  fire-proof  as  possible. 

The  future  of  American  progress  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  depends 
largely  upon  the  perfection  of  the  tools  with  which  her  machines  are 
made ;  and  it  is  a  source  of  National  pride  and  congratulation  that  such 
a  g^at  degree  of  excellence  has  been  attained,  and  that  the  general 
standard  of  manufacturing  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  maintain  a  demand 
for  such  a  superior  class  of  machinery. 
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Williiun  H.  Eontmann  ft  Soxu'  ManuflEtctory. 

Is  the  oldest  and  principal  establishment  In  Philadelphia  for  the  maso- 
facture  of  Ribbons,  Military  Trimmings,  and  Narrow^  Textile  Fabrics. 
It  is  one  that  adds  to  the  manafacturing  importance,  not  onlj  of  the 
city  in  which  it  is  located,  bat  of  the  country.  Its  productions  riral  in 
elegance  and  substantial  excellence  those  of  France  and  Switzerland,  and 
are  sold  by  importing  houses  indiscriminately  with  their  foreign  im- 
portations. 

The  founder  of  this  house,  Mr.  William  IT.  Horstmann,  was  educated 
in  the  workshops  of  Europe,  under  the  old  system  which  demanded  the 
production  of  a  masterpiece  of  workmanship  before  an  apprentice  could 
receive  a  license  to  practice  his  trade  as  a  master  workman.  He  was  a 
native  of  Germany,  but  came  to  this  country  in  early  manhood,  and  In 
1815  commenced  in  Philadelphia  the  manufacture  of  trimmings.  At 
that  time  there  were  but  two  patterns  of  coach  lace  made  in  this  country, 
which  were  called  after  the  Presidents,  Jefferson  and  Monroe.  Natartllj 
ingenious,  Mr.  Horstmann  set  about  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  porsnit 
in  which  he  had  embarked,  and  to  him  probably  more  than  to  any  other 
man,  the  business  is  indebted  for  its  present  perfection  in  this  country. 
In  1824,  he  introduced  from  Germany  the  Plaiting  or  Braiding  Ma- 
chines, and  in  the  succeeding  year  the  Jacquard  machines.  Gold  laces 
were  made  by  power  in  Philadelphia,  several  years  before  it  was 
attempted  in  Europe,  and  the  use  of  power  for  making  fringes  may 
be  said  to  have  been  first  generally  adopted  here.  In  fact,  we  believe 
this  firm  was  the  first  in  any  country  to  apply  power  to  the  general 
manufacture.  Since  the  decease  of  Mr.  Uorstraann,  the  business 
has  been  conducted  by  his  sons,  and  with  what  ability  they  hare 
discharged  the  trust  committed  to  them  is  evidenced  in  the  present 
importance  of  their  establishment.  They  have  made  several  important 
inventions,  as  we  have  elsewhere  mentioned,  and  their  list  of  maon- 
factures  embraces  a  wide  circle  of  fabrics  of  silk,  silk  and  worsted, 
mohair,  cotton,  gold  and  silver  thread,  including  some  descriptions 
not  made  elsewhere  in  this  country,  besides  every  variety  of  military 
trimmings,  not  excepting  swords,  drums,  and  metal  ornaments.  Silk 
ribbons  are  made  here,  which  are  equal  in  all  respects,  not  only  in 
brilliancy  of  coloring  and  weight  of  material,  but  in  evenness  of 
manufacture  to  those  of  the  looms  of  Lyons  and  St.  Etienne.  The 
English  Commissioners  to  the  World's  Fair  referred  in  their  Report  ott 
the  Industry  of  the  United  States  to  this  establishment  as  presenting 
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an  example  of  system  and  neatness  rarely  fonnd  in  manufactories  ia 
which  handicrafts  so  yaried  are  carried  on. 

The  manufactory  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Cheny 
streets,  formerly  the  burying  ground  of  the  German  Lutherans,  and 
bought  of  the  congregation  owning  the  old  church  (built  1743)  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Cherry  street.  The  building  forms  an  L  having 
a  front  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  on  Fifth  street,  one  hundred  feet 
on  Cherry  street,  and  fifty  feet  wide,  containing  six  floors.  The  engine 
house  and  machine  shops  are  in  a  detached  building  in  the  yard.  The 
machinery  in  operation  in  the  factory  is  new,  much  of  it  original,  and 
includes  130  Coach  Lace  Power  Looms,  100  Power  Looms,  making 
550  stripes,  or  rows  of  goods,  336  Silk  Spindles,  and  other  complete 
silk  machinery,  400  Plaiting  or  Braiding  Machines,  50  hand  Looms, 
using  over  160  Jacquard  machines,  ranging  from  40  to  800  needles ; 
besides  all  the  auxiliary  machinery  necessary  in  the  business. 

Adjoining  the  manufactory  on  Cherry  street,  the  firm  own  an  ad* 
ditional  lot,  bought  of  the  Friends,  having  a  front  of  seventy-five  feet  on 
that  street.  The  building  on  this,  formerly  a  Meeting  house,  they  have 
converted  into  a  salesroom. 

In  1857,  Messrs.  Horstmann  purchased  the  entire  stock,  materials, 
looms,  and  patent  rights  of  the  Clinton  Company,  of  Clinton,  Mass., 
who  were  the  largest  manufacturers  of  coach  lace  in  America.  The 
designs  of  the  best  qualities  of  the  laces,  in  which  silk  is  freely  used,  are 
unsurpassed. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  rebellion,  the  Military  Depot 
connected  with  this  manufactory  has  been  a  general  and  most  popular 
tesort  of  the  volunteers  of  the  Federal  army,  especially  officers,  who  have 
there  been  able  to  find  every  article  necessary  to  equip  them  for  active 
service  or  holiday  display.  The  immense  manufacturing  facilities  of  the 
firm  enabled  them  to  meet  promptly  a  sudden  and  pressing  demand  and 
supply  a  national  want. 


Cornelius  &  Baker*t  Chandelier  Mann&ctory 

Is  another  that  is  confessedly  without  a  superior  in  Europe  or  America. 
It  has  done  as  much  certainly  as  any  other  for  the  higher  development 
of  art  in  our  manufactures.  It  has  enriched  and  adorned  thousands  of 
private  and  public  buildings  with  masterpieces  of  beauty,  whose  influence 
has  been  felt  throughout  society,  and  aided  in  awakening  a  taste  for 
otjects  of  art.    The  pioneer  establishment  in  the  manufacture  of  Lamps 
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and  Chandeliers,  it  is  the  parent  of  other  promising  concerns  that  ut 
working  for  the  same  end,  and  educating  the  people  to  a  higher  appn- 
ciation  of  the  beautiful. 

The  origin  of  this  establishment  dates  back  nearly  to  the  commenee- 
ment  of  the  present  century.  It  was  then  a  small  workshop,  emploj- 
ing  two  or  three  journeymen ;  now  it  is  an  immense  factory,  requiring  u 
its  motive  power  several  hundred  workmen,  and  two  large  steam  enginai 
The  operations  are  in  fact  conducted  in  two  extensive  baildings  located 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  but  they  are  so  managed  in  order  and  systen 
as  to  constitute  but  one  factory.  A  telegraphic  wire,  laid  principiOj 
on  poles  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  firm,  forms  a  medium  for  install* 
taneous  communication  between  the  two :  and  the  state  of  forwardncsi 
of  any  work  can  be  ascertained  with  almost  as  much  facility  as  if  it  were 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  building.  The  Cherry  street  factory  it  u 
immense  structure,  five  stories  high,  built  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square, 
and  is  entirely  fire-proof.  The  floors  are  of  brick  ;  the  stairs  and  wis- 
dow-sashes  of  iron,  and  the  roof  of  slate  and  iron — not  a  ponnd  of  oaili 
nor  a  particle  of  wood  having  been  used  in  its  construction.  Each  dif- 
tinct  process  has  its  room  or  department,  and  every  grade  of  workmen, 
from  the  common  laborer  to  the  artist  and  chemist,  is  needed  in  the 
various  departments.  In  this  miniature  world,  too,  almost  every 
nationality  on  the  globe  is  represented 

To  describe  the  processes  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  the  lampi, 
chandeliers,  and  gas  fixtures,  as  conducted  in  this  establisliment,  woaM 
require  more  space  than  we  can  appropriate  to  the  subject.  BriellT, 
however,  we  may  state,  that  the  successive  processes  in  the  formation  of 
an  ornamental  article  from  brass  occur  in  the  following  order :  Th« 
design  is  first  modeled  in  a  mass  of  prepared  wax.  Each  modeler 
in  the  establishment  mentioned  has  a  private  room,  and  every  facility 
given  him  in  the  production  of  his  patterns.  Immense  sums  have  beea 
expended  by  this  firm  in  procuring  appropriate  designs ;  and  probably 
no  other  house  in  the  world  possesses  such  a  rare  collection.  When  the 
pattern,  wliich  is  frequently  the  work  of  weeks,  is  finally  completed,  it 
goes  into  the  hands  of  the  caster,  who  makes  a  mould  of  it  in  brass, 
which  is  sent  to  the  "chaser,"  and  finally  finished  and  elaborate*!  into 
the  dignity  of  a  standard  pattern,  from  which  the  caster  may  multiply 
an  infinity  of  copies.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  which  Philadelphia 
has  for  the  manufacture  of  Ornamental  Brasswork,  that  the  sand  fonad 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  is  of  so  fine  a  character  as  to  reqnire  no  siftraf^ 
for  nse,  and  the  finest  castings  are  easily  made  without  the  interrcotioa 
of  white  metal.  Thns,  the  shrinkage  and  variation  of  size  between  thi 
white  metal  pattern  and  the  brass  casting,  often  fonnd  to  eziil  ia 
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bgs  made  from  the  former  is  ayoided,  and  the  register  of  the  two  ddei 
of  a  branch,  or  other  portion  of  a  Chandelier  or  Gas  bracket  requiring 
to  be  fitted  together,  is  more  perfect  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  The 
brass  pattern,  too,  takes  a  sharper  and  more  decisive  chasing  than  white 
metal ;  and  all  that  is  required  to  be  done,  after  the  castings  leave  the 
fonndrj  is  to  file  off  the  very  small  amount  of  superfluous  metal  retained 
in  the  casting,  and  fit  the  parts  together. 

The  articles,  after  leaving  the  filing  room,  in  which  about  one  hun- 
dred men  are  employed,  are  sent  to  the  dipping  rooms,  where,  by  means 
of  acids  and  various  chemical  ordeals,  a  rich,  pale  gold  color  is  imparted 
to  the  brass. 

In  the  dipping  process,  as  pursued  in  these  works,  great  modifications 
are  made  in  the  character  and  strength  of  the  acids  used.  It  was  found 
that,  from  the  variation  of  temperature  at  Philadelphia,  ranging  as  it 
does,  from  below  zero  in  the  winter,  to  96^  and  98^  in  the  shade  in  the 
summer,  nitric  acid  became  unmanageable  during  the  hot  season,  as  its 
fumes  were  given  off  so  rapidly  as  to  injure  the  health  of  the  workmen. 
The  accurate  scientific  knowledge,  however,  brought  to  bear  upon  this 
point — one,  too,  involving  the  very  existence  of  the  trade,  except  at  a 
frightful  destruction  to  human  health  and  life~«has  obviated  every  diffi- 
culty, adapted  the  acids  to  the  temperature,  and  the  dipping  department 
is  comparatively  free  from  noxious  fumes,  even  under  the  highest  of  the 
above  temperatures.  The  result  is  equally  satisfactory  as  regards  the 
color  of  the  work  when  dipped,  some  novel  effects  being  produced,  and 
a  singular  purity  of  color  obtained. 

From  the  dipping  rooms  the  articles  are  removed  to  the  burnishing 
room,  where  a  high  polish  is  given  to  the  prominent  parts  of  the  work 
by  means  of  tools  (which  consist  either  of  highly  polished  steel,  or  a 
very  hard  material  called  blood-stone)  dipped  freely  into  a  cup  of  small 
beer.  After  the  brass  is  burnished  it  is  again  cleansed  by  means  of 
acids,  and  finally  washed  in  hot  water,  the  heat  of  which  soon  causes  the 
work  to  dry ;  it  is  then  thrown  into  a  trough  containing  bookbinder's 
paper  shavings,  which  complete  the  drying.  The  work  is  then  ready  for 
lacquering.  The  lacquering  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  requires 
the  lacquer  to  be  scientifically  made  and  skilfully  applied  to  ensure  a 
rich  and  lasting  gold  color  unaffected  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
In  this  process  the  house  to  which  we  have  referred  has  made  consider- 
able improvements.  It  was  found  that  the  lacquers  made  after  the 
English  formula  lost  color  very  quickly  from  the  extremes  of  tempera- 
tare  already  noted ;  and  that  during  the  months  of  July  and  August^ 
when  the  dew-point  of  the  barometer  is  reached  in  Philadelphia,  the  red* 
lacquered  work  always  streaked  in  the  direction  of  the  marks  of  the 
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■pinning  tool  on  the  broad  snrface  of  metal.  After  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, carried  through  several  months,  this  firm  succeeded  in  makiiiga 
lacqner  which  is  qnite  permanent  under  any  Tariation  of  temperature. 

As  the  work  is  usually  made  In  numerous  parts,  the  fitting  of  Him 
constitutes  an  important  branch  in  such  an  extensiye  establishmntt. 
One  room  is  occupied  entirely  by  a  number  of  men  who  are  coostiatlf 
employed  in  fitting  together  such  Gas- work  as  Chandeliers,  PeDdiati; 
Brackets,  etc.;  another,  Girandoles  and  Candelabras;  and  a  third, tke 
numerous  class  of  Solar  Lamps  designed  for  standing  npon  the  tabk  or 
for  being  suspended  from  the  ceiling  or  against  the  wall.  From  all  tken 
apartments  the  goods  are  taken  to  meet  once  more  in  the  packing-rooa 
preTious  to  bidding  a  final  farewell  to  their  birthplace,  and  startinf  for 
their  port  of  destination,  which  often  is  Cuba,  South  America^  ibo 
Canadas,  and  sometimes  China  and  India. 

Besides  the  rooms  in  which  these  leading  processes  are  condnctid, 
there  arc  numerous  others  devoted  to  special  purposes.  Some  of  tke 
ornamental  work  is  painted  in  parti-colors  to  please  fancifal  tastes;  iOM 
is  bronzed  with  different  shades ,  while  other  work  is  tastefully  eoamded 
or  covered  with  a  coating  of  fine  gold.  Each  of  these  processes  hit  ill 
appropriate  department.  There  are  also  rooms  devoted  to  glasi-a^ 
ting,  gnnding,  and  polishing,  and  rooms  appropriated  to  the  worken  ii 
artistic  bronze ;  while  others  are  occupied  by  those  who  are  employed 
at  damank  work,  in  which  the  chief  agents  are  lacquer  and  acidi.  h 
the  prosecution  of  such  an  immense  business  there  is  necessarily  a  tuK 
deal  of  turning  of  metals.  Many  hands  are  constantly  employed  catting 
screws,  a  l^rancb  in  which  considerable  care  and  skill  are  requisite.  AD 
the  screws  of  the  different  classes  that  are  turned  out  of  this  entablish- 
ment  urc  made  of  one  size.  If  the  branch  of  a  chandelier  exjK>rted  by 
this  house  to  China  should  find  its  way  to  Russia,  it  would  fit  exactly 
into  any  of  the  chandeliers  in  the  Kremlin. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  operations  of  this  firm  is,  no 
doubt,  due  in  part  to  the  natural  advantages  of  Philadelphia  for  this 
manufacture ;  in  part  to  the  large  capital  which  the  firm  control,  eat* 
bling  them  to  procure  the  most  perfect  machinery,  as  well  as  purchase 
raw  materials  on  the  most  favorable  terms ;  but  especially  would  we 
ascribe  it  to  the  constant  attention  paid  by  the  managing  partners  to 
the  scientific  principles  of  Metallurgy,  Chemistry,  and  Mechanism. 

Mr.  Wallis,  an  accomplished  Englishman,  in  his  report  on  the  Industry 
of  the  United  States,  does  full  justice  to  the  scientific  attainments  of  the 
members  of  this  firm,  and  observes  that  "  the  system,  order,  and  aeci- 
racy  which  prevail  throughout  the  establishment  is  fall  eTidenee  of  At 
influence  of  a  mind  reaching  aa  far  beyond  the  ordinary  ftnditioiia  of  tki 
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workshop  and  foundry  in  the  scientific  sense  as  in  the  practical  result  tt 
goes  beyond  the  mere  dilettc^ntism  of  specolatire  science  sani  applica* 
iion." 

To  mention  the  master-pieces  which  have  gone  forth  from  the  estab* 
lishment  of  Cornelius  &  Baker,  and  are  now  decorating  halls  and 
churches,  public  and  private  buildings,  would  extend  our  article  to  an 
unreasonable  length.  The  apparatus  which  lights  the  Hall  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Washington  was  made  by  them,  and  also  that  of  the  Senate 
Chamber,  which  contain  2500  burners,  but  so  arranged  that  all  can  be 
lighted  in^antaneonsly.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  capitols  of  the  different 
States  contain  specimens  of  their  manufacture,  and  many  of  them  are 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  elegance.  The  chandeliers  and  brackets 
of  the  Capitol  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  contain  among  their  embellishments 
statuettes  of  Prudence,  Science,  Commerce,  Liberty,  America,  modeled 
and  bronzed  in  the  highest  style  of  art  The  chandelier  of  the  Hall  of 
Representatives  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  is  15  feet  in  diameter,  and  ap- 
propriately decorated  with  the  products  of  the  State, — corn,  cotton,  to- 
bacco plants,  etc.  The  Gas  fixtures  in  the  Academies  of  Music  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Boston,  and  Brooklyn,  were  also  made  here.  The  chandeliers 
haAging  in  the  auditoriums  of  the  two  first-mentioned  are  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world,  being  16  feet  in  diameter,  and  25  long,  and  have 
240  burners.  The  new  theatres  in  Philadelphia,  in  Chestnut,  Arch, 
and  Walnut  Streets,  are  lighted  by  chandeliers  from  this  establishment 

The  firm  of  Cornelius  &  Baker  is  now  composed  of  Robert  Cornelius 
and  Isaac  F.  Baker,  Wm.  C.  Baker,  Robert  C.  and  John  C.  Cornelius. 
They  usually  employ  about  800  workmen. 


J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.'s  Book  Hannfactory. 

Book  PUBUsmNa,  as  conducted  by  this  firm,  is  essentially  a  manufac- 
ture. They  take  the  raw  material,  as  furnished  by  the  author,  and  con- 
vert into  a  shape  as  different  from  the  original  as  the  golden  vase  from 
the  miner's  ore.  Unlike  the  publishers  of  England,  they  print  and  bind 
on  their  own  premises,  as  well  as  distribute  their  publications ;  and  their 
operations  are  conducted  on  a  scale  compared  with  which  those  of  most 
European  booksellers  dwindle  into  insignificance. 

Within  the  present  year  (1863)  Mr.  Lippincott  completed  and  now 
occupies  a  warehouse  which  we  believe  is  the  most  extensive  and  splen- 
did edifice  devoted  to  the  sale  of  books  in  the  world.  It  is  erected  on 
a  lot  having  a  front  on  Market  St. — ^the  principal  business  street  of 
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Philadelphia — of  forty^one  feet,  and  extending  back  to  Filbert^ — a  dis- 
tance of  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet.  The  front  is  of  marble  firom 
the  Henderson  quarries  near  Norristown,  fire  stones  in  height,  eaeh 
itorj  hanng  six  windows  with  carred  semicircular  heads.  In  the  bate* 
ment,  which  constitutes  an  additional  story,  and  in  which  are  kept  the 
school  books  and  heavy  stationery,  all  the  packing  is  done.  As  an  illos* 
tration  of  the  extent  of  this  firm's  basiness,  we  may  state  that  their  bilb 
for  boxes,  porterage,  etc.,  exceed  $10,000  per  annum.  The  first  ftoor  is 
a  majrnificent  salesroom,  40  feet  front,  215  feet  wide,  and  16  foet  high, 
dirided  by  fifteen  fluted  iron  columns,  and  containing  over  forty  gaa 
burners.  The  sheWes,  which  cover  both  sides  of  the  room,  are  faced 
with  walnut,  and  filled  with  handsomely  bound  books  upon  erery  Tariety  of 
subjects.  In  the  rear  of  this  magnificent  saloon  are  the  counting-hooses. 
The  second  floor  is  appropriated  to  books  and  fine  stationery,  and  the 
upper  stories  are  used  as  a  bindery  of  fine  work. 

In  the  centre  of  the  building  is  an  immense  skylight, — the  largest,  it 
is  belieyed,  that  has  ever  been  constructed.  A  steam  elevator  affords  a 
convenient  means  of  communication  for  the  transmission  of  packages  aid 
persons  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  story.  On  the  lot  fronting  on 
Filbert  Street  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  six-story  brick  building,  74  by 
135  feet,  to  be  entirely  fireproof,  and  designed  for  a  printing  office  and 
bindery,  so  that  all  the  operations  of  the  book  manufacture  and  distrihn- 
tion  can  be  carried  on  under  one  roof.  The  whole  cost  of  the  grand 
structure  will  be  about  $350,000. 

At  the  present  time  the  principal  manufactory  of  the  firm  is  in  a  build- 
ing which  they  own  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Cresson  Streets,  where 
they  have  nine  Adams  presses  in  constant  operation,  and  all  the  appli- 
ances requisite  to  constitute  a  first-class  establishment. 

The  firm  of  which  we  are  writing  is  composed  of  J.  B.  Lippincott, 
Edmund  Claxton,  George  Kemson,  C.  C.  Haffelfinger,  and  John  A. 
Kemsen,  all  of  whom  have  been  connected  with  the  house  for  many 
years.  The  success  of  Mr.  Lippincott  in  the  book  trade  has  been  re- 
markable from  the  beginning, — almost  as  remarkable  as  the  rise  of  the 
Rothschilds  in  banking.  Commencing  without  special  advantagee,  he 
in  a  few  years  acquired  sufficient  to  justify  anticipations  of  an  early  re- 
tirement from  active  business,  when,  in  1849,  he  purchased  the  stock  of 
Messrs.  Grigg  &  Elliott,  which  was  probably  the  heaviest  purchase 
made  by  an  individual  in  the  book  trade.  The  firm  have  now  in 
vaults  the  stereotype  plates  of  nearly  300  different  works,  some  of  then 
very  costly,  as  will  be  inferred  when  we  state  that  the  original  coat  of 
four  of  their  publications,  including  their  illustrated  edition  of  the  Wav- 
erley  Novels  and  their  Comprehensive  Commentary,  was  $186,300.  At 
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badness  of  the  firm,  however,  is  bj  no  means  confined  to  the  books 
which  thej  pablish,  bat  thej  are  very  large  pnrchasers  and  sellers  of 
others'  publications.  With  the  trade  in  the  Middle  States  and  the  West 
the  honse  is  exceedingly  popular,  their  list  of  castomers  before  the  pres- 
ent rebellion  being  nearly  fire  thousand.  Charging  only  a  moderate 
profit  on  every  thing  they  sell,  they  never  offer  leading  articles  below 
cost,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called,  offer  ''baits  to  catch  customers." 

Within  the  last  few  years  this  firm  have  been  largely  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  Photogpraphic  Albums.  As  many  as  two  hundred  per- 
sons have  been  employed  by  them  in  this  branch  alone.  They  were 
among  the  first  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  these  Albums,  and  made 
important  improvements,  which  facilitated  their  introduction  and  con- 
tributed to  their  popularity.  The  firm  employs  some  thirty  clerks,  and 
about  500  persons  in  the  different  departments. 


\ 


The  Wissahickon  Paper  Mills. — Cbarles  Magarge  ft  Co.,  Proprietors. 

Thx  manufacture  of  books  naturally  suggests  that  of  paper ;  and  in 
selecting  a  representative  of  this  class  of  Philadelphia  manufactories  our 
attention  would  probably  be  directed  by  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
quality  of  their  products  to  the  Wissahickon  Paper  Mills,  of  which 
Charles  Magarge  &  Co.  are  proprietors. 

In  1845,  Mr.  Magarge,  then,  as  now,  extensively  engaged  in  the  sale 
of  paper  on  commission,  finding  himself  unable  to  fill  orders  for  paper 
of  unusual  sizes,  determined  to  supply  this  want,  and  purchased  a  plain, 
lubstantial  structure  175  by  50  feet,  situated  on  the  Wissahickon  Creek, 
and  converted  it  into  a  Paper  Mill.  The  motive  power  is  supplied  by 
water  from  the  stream,  having  a  head  and  fall  of  16  feet ;  but  as  a  pre- 
caution against  any  deficiency  that  might  arise  from  low  water,  there  is 
in  the  mill  a  50  horse  power  engine,  and  another  of  10  horse  power  for 
the  minor  machinery.  This  mill  contains  one  large  washing  and  two 
beating  engines,  and  requires  for  its  supply  about  4000  lbs.  of  rags  per 
day,  and  produces  about  3000  lbs.  of  first-class  paper. 

In  1858  Mr.  Magarge  built  at  an  expense  of  about  $80,000  a  much 
larger  mill,  adjoining  the  old  one,  and  supplied  it  with  all  the  appliances 
of  a  first-class  Fourdrinier  Mill.  The  main  building  is  78  feet  6  inches 
long  by  54  feet  deep,  two  stories  high  and  attic,  with  a  rotary  boiler 
house,  connected  as  a  wing,  26  feet  by  15  feet,  6  inches,  a  machine 
room  110  feet  by  28,  with  a  wing  on  the  rear,  28  by  15,  an  engine  room 
17  feet  long  by  40  deep,  a  boiler  hoose  40  by  25  feet,  and  chimney  100 
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feet  high,  10  feet  at  base,  and  5  feet  at  top.  The  Foardriiuer  P^er 
machine  is  72  feet  long  and  62  inches  wide,  and  supplied  with  three  SI* 
inch  diameter  iron  dryers,  and  ten  8-inch-diameter  copper  dryers,  ud 
two  sets  of  calender  rods.  There  are  three  washing  and  five  beatiag 
engines  of  large  capacity.  The  machinery  is  propelled  bj  a  Corliss  en- 
gine of  80  horse  power,  and  the  mill  is  supplied  with  pnre  spring  witer 
by  means  of  costly  reservoirs  on  the  hills  acyacent,  from  which  the  witer 
is  conducted  into  the  vats  by  1200  feet  of  8-inch  pipe  and  900  feet  of 
6-inch  pipe.  Some  of  the  reservoirs  are  50  feet  higher  than  the  faeUny. 
The  weekly  consumption  of  rags  in  this  mill  is  about  33,000  Ibi.,  ui 
the  production  about  24,000  lbs.  of  paper.  The  expenses  per  week 
of  these  two  mills  for  raw  material  and  labor  are  about  five  thonsud 
dollars. 

The  warehouse  of  this  firm  is  located  on  the  corner  of  Sixth  ui 
Jayne  Streets,  and  was  built  by  Mr.  Magarge  in  1 855.  It  is  five  storiei 
iu  height,  has  a  front  of  50  feet  on  Sixth  Street,  and  extends  back  61 
feet.  The  first  story  is  of  brown  stone,  and  the  remainder  of  the  build- 
ing is  of  pressed  brick.     The  walls  are  no  less  than  20  inches  thick. 

The  partners  in  the  firm  are  Charles  Magarge  and  William  Bar^ 
who  in  an  extended  business  career  have  attained  a  high  mereaBtili 
reputation.     **  Like  some  tall  palm,  the  noiseless  fabric  grew." 


Benjamin  Bnllock*s  Sons*  Army  Cloth  Factories. 

Pennsylvania  has  within  her  limits  more  woolen  manufactories  thu 
any  otlier  State  in  the  Union,  and,  with  the  exception  of  MassachnseiU, 
id  the  larprest  producer  of  woolen  goods.     The  mills,  however,  are  geae- 
rally  small,  for  447  establishments  in  Pennsylvania  produced  in  1860 
only  $12,744,372,  while  131  factories  in  Massachusetts  yielded  a  value 
of  $18,1)30,000.     One  half  of  the  woolen  mills  in  the  State  were  located 
iu  Philadelphia,  which  made  yarn,  hosiery,  carpets,  and  mixed  fabriei 
to  the  value  of  $8,909,019.     Since  the  outbreak  of  the  reU'llioD,  hov* 
ever,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  army  cloths,  there  have  been  im* 
])ortant  additions  to  the  aggregate  value  of  the  annual  product,  if  not 
to  the  number  of  the  mills.     One  firm  alone  has  14  mills   in  constant 
operation,  employs  3000  hands,  furnishes  subsistence  to  probably  10,000 
persons,  and,  during  the  present  year,  will  make  cloths  to  an  amoant 
exceeding  in  value  the  product  of  all  the  mills  iu  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia in  1860.     The  firm  alluded  to  is  that  of  Benjamin  Bulunk^ 
SoNS»  who  are  certainly  entitled  to  rank  among  maanfiictimn  of  Hi 
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first  class,  whother  measured  by  the  EDglish  or  American  standard,  and 
whose  operations  are  on  a  scale  so  eztenslYe,  and  exceptional  in  this 
ooantry  at  least  that  they  deserve  to  be  commemorated  in  a  history 
of  the  Remarkable  Manufactories  of  America. 

The  foander  of  this  house,  Mr.  Benjamin  Bullock,  was  born  at 
Yeadon,  near  Bradford,  in  England,  in  the  year  1*796.  Apprenticed 
with  a  grocer  in  Bradford,  he  discharged  his  duties  so  faithfully  that 
kis  employer  left  him  a  legacy  of  twenty  pounds,  which  sum  he  used  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  emigration  to  the  United  States.  Arriving  here  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  he  commenced  his  career  of  industry  in  this  country 
M  a  wool  comber  in  the  establishment  of  Henry  Korn,  then  a  weaver 
of  woolen  laces  and  fringes,  and  a  manufacturer  of  military  goods.  In 
1822,  having  accumulated  some  capital,  he  associated  himself  with 
Ajithony  Davis,  under  the  firm  style  of  Bullock  &  Davis,  and  com- 
menced the  business  of  wool  pulling  on  Front  Street,  above  Poplar. 
In  the  succeeding  year  he  removed  to  the  store  32  N.  Third  Street, 
where  be  remained  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty-seven  years.  The  first 
consignment  of  wool  ever^ade  from  west  of  the  Alleghanies  was  sent, 
it  is  said,  to  this  house,  and  consisted  of  a  lot  of  three  hundred  pounds. 
The  entire  sales,  however,  during  tlie  first  year  of  their  business  did  not 
exceed  five  thousand  pounds,  which,  contrasted  with  the  fact  that  his 
successors,  the  present  firm,  have  during  the  eight  months  of  the  present 
year  (1863)  received,  used,  and  sold,  five  million  pounds,  shows  in  a 
striking  manner  how  vastly  the  traffic  in  wool  has  increased. 

Perceiving  a  favorable  opportunity  to  embark  in  manufacturing 
woolen  goods,  Mr.  Bullock,  in  1837,  commenced  the  business  in  the 
'*  Spruce  Street  Factory,"  now  owned  by  Mr.  William  Devine,  who  was 
then  foreman  at  this  mill.  Subsequently,  he  purchased  the  ''  Franklin 
Mill,"  on  Uaydock  Street,  near  Front,  and  at  a  later  period  bought 
the  property  of  Bethuel  Moore,  near  Conshohocken,  which,  as  has 
been  previously  stated,  was,  it  is  believed,  the  first  woolen  mill  started 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  probably  the  first  supplied  with 
woolen  machinery  from  Jenk's  works,  then  located  at  llolmesburg. 
His  operations,  compared  with  those  of  the  present  firm,  were  limited ; 
but  he  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  commercial  integrity 
npon  which  his  successors  have  built,  and  on  the  fourth  of  June,  1859, 
ceased  from  his  labors,  leaving  to  his  sons,  who  continue  the  business, 
a  handsome  capital  and  the  more  precious  legacy  of  a  good  name. 

When  it  became  manifest  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

would  be  involved  in  war  to  maintain  its  integrity,  and  the  demand  for 

army  clothing  became  pressing,  the  firm  of  Bullock's  Sons  was  among 

the  first  to  provide  the  requisite  means  for  supplying  the  nation's  wants 
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in  this  particalar ;  and  to  this  end,  enlarged  and  rebuilt  the  mill  at  Con* 
■hohocken  above  referred  to,  and  fitted  it  with  new  and  improred  ma- 
chinery. It  is  now  a  strnctnre  285  feet  long  bj  85  feet  wide,  and  con- 
tains ten  full  sets  of  machinery  for  making  cloth.  Attached  to  the  main 
building  are  the  dye-house,  wool-house,  fulling-room,  engine-room,  and 
building  containing  the  apparatus  for  makiag  gas  from  crude  petroleum, 
which  is  supplied  not  only  to  the  factory,  but  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
workmen  in  its  vicinity.  In  addition,  the  firm  have  built  around  the 
mill  a  small  town  of  neat  and  convenient  dwellings,  including  a  church, 
and  having  a  fine  macadamized  road  as  its  main  avenue,  and  a  park 
with  walks  and  flower-beds,  and  central  fountain  as  its  ornament  That 
the  operatives  in  this  factory  appreciate  the  liberality  of  their  employers 
and  the  efiforts  made  to  promote  their  comfort  and  well  being,  was  evi- 
denced recently  in  a  very  flattering  and  public  manner  by  their  present- 
ing on  February  I,  1863,  to  George  Bullock,  the  principal  manager, 
a  service  of  the  purest  silver,  lined  with  gold,  consisting  of  a  pitcher  22 
inches  in  height,  a  salver,  goblets,  and  other  articles,  duplicates  of  thoM 
which  received  the  prize  at  the  late  International  Exhibition  held  in 
Paris,  weighing  400  ounces,  and  purchased  at  a  cost  of  one  thousand 
dollars. 

The  motive  power  that  propels  the  machinery  is  derived  mainly  from 
an  engine  of  100  horse-power,  though  additional  power  is  obtained  from 
the  stream  on  which  the  mill  is  located.  The  raw  material  used  is 
American  wool,  which,  from  the  length  of  its  staple,  is  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  cassimeres  and  other  woolens  known  as  ''stuffs."  The  de- 
scription of  goods  made  in  this  mill  is  blue  or  army  kerseys,  of  which 
they  turn  out  from  8000  to  9000  yards  per  week.  The  operations  of 
manufacturing  are  not  dissimilar  from  those  pursued  in  other  factories, 
and  need  no  detailed  description.  The  wool  is  first  cleaned  or  sorted, 
then  scoured  to  remove  the  grease,  when  it  is  fit  for  the  dye-vats,  in 
which  a  day  is  suflScient  to  give  the  required  color.  From  the  dye-house 
the  wool  goes  to  the  picking  and  carding  room,  where  it  is  separated 
and  prepared  for  the  spinning-jenny,  which  converts  it  into  threads  of 
sufficient  fineness  for  the  weaving  machines,  which  first  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  cloth,  though  not  in  a  form  which  would  be  likely  to  past 
the  scrutiny  of  the  Arsenal  inspectors.  When  it  leaves  the  loom  it  is  80 
inches  wide,  and  full  of  sieve-like  interstices.  Another  process  is  re- 
quired to  give  it  the  requisite  ''body,"  which  is  supplied  by  the  fulling 
machine,  where,  under  the  action  of  a  vapor  bath,  the  80  inches  are  con- 
tracted to  55  inches.  The  cloth  is  now  ready  for  the  "  nap,"  which  is 
raised  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  imported  burr,  although  the  same  olject 
can  be  effected  by  other  means.     It  is  then  rolled  or  rasped,  to  lusoTt 
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the  siiperflaotis  nap,  folded  with  sheets  of  stoat  paper  between  each  fold, 
and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  powerfal  hydraulic  press,  with  hot 
plates,  which  give  it  the  requisite  gloss  and  finish.  It  is  now  readj  for 
packing  and  transportation,  the  market  having  been  secured  by  orders 
in  advance.  Finer  goods  for  array  wear  than  those  made  by  this  firm, 
judging  from  specimens  in  the  office  of  CoL  Crosman,  Assistant 
Quartermaster-general  at  Philadelphia,  are  not  produced  in  this  country 
or  in  Europe. 

Besides  the  Conshohocken  Mills,  they  have  thirteen  other  factories 
employed  in  making  blankets,  kerseys,  etc.  Since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  war,  this  firm  have  furnished  the  United  States  three 
millions  of  yards  of  kerseys,  several  hundred  thousand  blankets,  and 
nearly  a  half  million  yards  of  blue  cloths.  Had  their  facilities  been  less 
extensive,  it  is  probable  that  large  sums  of  gold  would  have  been  sent 
to  foreign  countries  to  purchase  these  articles. 

The  firm  of  Benjamin  Bullock's  Sons  is  composed  of  five  brothers,  Jo- 
seph W.,  George,  Benjamin,  Wm.  B.  and  James  M.  Bullock.  In  bidding 
for  Government  contracts  it  has  been  their  practice  to  add  only  a  mini- 
mnm  profit  to  the  actual  cost  of  manufacturing ;  and  if  the  difference 
between  their  bids  and  those  of  other  firms  can  be  called  a  rednction, 
they  have  saved  the  Government  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  It 
has  been  their  policy  also  to  sustain  the  financial  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment. No  quartermaster's  certificates  have  ever  been  pressed  by  them 
for  sale,  while  their  own  obligations  have  always  been  met  promptly 
when  due.  Patriotism  and  commercial  integrity  are  not  often  so  promi- 
nently Tiombined  in  firms  whose  principal  customer  is  the  Government. 

It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  when  the  clash  of  arms 
is  oyer,  Messrs.  Bullock's  Sons  will  direct  their  attention  and  facilities 
to  improving  the  manufacture  and  elevating  the  standard  of  American 
broadcloths. 


Wilson,  Childs  &  Co.i  Army  and  Farm  Wagon  HannfEiotory. 

This  is  another  establishment  that  at  the  present  time  may  be  said  to 
be  of  national  importance.  Wagons  suited  to  the  transportation  of  army 
baggage  and  supplies  are  scarcely  less  essential  to  the  success  of  warlike 
operations  than  rifled  muskets  and  Parrott  guns,  and  this  firm  have 
the  facilities  for  making  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  such  wagons  per 
week,  or  six  hundred  per  month.  They  are,  we  believe,  the  oldest 
Banofactnrers  of  army  wagons  now  established  in  this  coontiy. 
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In  1829,  D.  O.  Wilson  and  J.  Childs,  the  former  a  wheelwright  and 
the  latter  a  blacksmith,  formed  a  partnership  for  making  farm  wagons, 
carts,  etc.,  and  by  industry  and  prompt  attention  to  business,  they  bailt 
ap  one  of  the  largest  manufactories  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Wilson,  now  deceased,  was  a  man  of  fine  personal  presence  and 
discriminating  intellect,  and  that  he  possessed  those  qualities  that  inspiro 
affection  as  well  as  respect,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  somewhat  rare  in 
partnerships,  that  his  associates  in  business  are  now  no  less  solicitoaa 
than  his  relatives  to  do  honor  to  his  memory.  His  interest  in  the  firm 
is  now  represented  by  his  son,  William  M.  Wilson. 

The  first  army  wagon,  made  after  the  present  improved  pattern,  was 
built  by  this  firm.  Colonel  George  H.  Crosman,  now  Assistant  Quar- 
termaster General  at  Philadelphia,  was  the  inventor,  and  he  employed 
Messrs.  Wilson  &  Childs  to  construct  the  model.  Shortly  after  the  close 
of  the  Mexican  war,  in  which  Colonel  Crosman  had  participated,  and 
was  promoted  for  gallant  conduct,  he  determined  to  devise,  if  possible, 
some  fixed  system  in  constructing  army  wagons,  for  the  want  of  which 
enormous  expense,  confusion,  and  delay  had  been  incurred.  His  atten- 
tion was  directed  primarily  to  securing  exact  uniformity  of  construction 
in  all  the  parts ;  and  this  may  be  said  to  be  the  leading  peculiar  feature 
of  bis  invention.  Every  part  of  these  wagons  is  now  made  with  the  same 
exactitude  of  dimensions  as  the  gun  carriage  of  a  park  of  artillery.  In 
addition,  however,  he  secured  other,  though  perhaps  minor  advantages. 
By  means  of  the  coach  tongue  arrangement  of  the  jaws  of  the  front 
hounds,  and  the  heavy  iron  bracing  of  them,  these  carriages,  though 
ordinarily  intended  to  be  drawn  by  six  mules,  can  be  converted  into 
ox  wagons  by  merely  reversing  the  two  iron  plates  at  the  mouth  and 
throat  of  the  hounds  Every  wagon,  too,  is  provided  with  an  equip- 
ment of  staples,  mortises,  and  iron  rings  in  the  lower  frame  pieces,  and 
fore  holsters,  by  which  India  rubber  floats  can  be  attached  for  the  cross- 
ing of  rivers  without  unloading,  or  when  unloaded,  the  bodies  of  these 
wagons  are  so  made  as  to  be  easily  converted  into  boats  capable  of 
carrying  fifteen  or  twenty  persons  across  a  river,  by  merely  caulking  the 
seams  with  a  mixture  of  tallow  or  any  suitable  substance.  The  govern- 
ment adopted  Colonel  Crosman's  design,  and  wagons  made  in  accordance 
therewith  have  been  used  in  transporting  supplies  to  Utah,  and  to  our 
extreme  frontier,  over  the  roughest  roads,  and  through  trackless  deserts, 
for  thousands  of  miles,  without  the  breakage  of  any  important  part. 

Messrs.  Wilson,  Childs  &  Co.  have  two  large  manufactories,  one  at 
the  corner  of  St.  John  and  Buttonwood  streets,  being  the  premises  on 
which  they  commenced  business  in  1829,  and  the  other  on  Second  street 
and  Lehigh  Avenue.     The  old  factory  covers  a  lot  hamg  a  Croiit  of 
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230  feet  on  Buttonwood  Street,  and  120  feet  on  St.  John;  and  the  new 
fiictory  on  the  west  side  of  Second  Street  is  sitaated  on  a  lot  500  feet  by 
273,  containing  over  three  acres,  and  consists  of  one  brick  wheel  and 
body  shop  100  by  46  feet,  three  stories  high  ;  one  brick  blacksmith  shop 
200  by  35  feet ;  a  saw  mill,  engine  honse,  and  machine  shop,  80  by  46 
feet,  three  stories  high ;  running  gear  shops  100  by  45  feet ;  paint  shops, 
boiler  house,  office,  stables,  sheds,  etc.  These  buildings  are  provided 
with  all  the  requisite  machinery  for  expeditious  work,  as  will  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  which  we  have  stated,  that  they  have  the  capacity  of 
making  150  army  wagons  per  week.  In  the  saw  mill  there  are  two  ap« 
right  and  six  circular  saws ;  a  machine  for  boring  holes  in  the  centre  of 
the  hub ;  another  for  boring  holes  for  the  spokes ;  fonr  drills  (self-feed- 
ing), for  drilling  iron.  In  other  shops  there  are  three  planing  machines, 
a  mortising  machine,  four  machines  for  turning  spokes,  and  one  for 
shaping  the  felloes,  and  finishing  them  complete,  and  a  machine  for 
boring  hubs  so  as  to  put  the  boxes  in  properly,  to  ensure  accuracy  and 
a  solid  bearing.  Hubs  are  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  both  ends  sawed 
at  once  by  circular  saws.  In  the  engit^e  and  machine  shops,  there 
are  tools  for  turning  the  iron  axles,  cutting  screws,  and  performing 
other  necessary  operations.  The  blacksmith's  shop,  a  new  brick  build- 
ing, has  thirty-three  fires,  a  machine  for  punching,  for  making  bolts, 
rivets,  and  all  the  iron  work  of  a  wagon.  It  is  high,  thoroughly 
ventilated,  and  one  of  the  best  arranged  shops  of  the  kind  in  the 
city. 

The  Lumber  yard  of  the  firm  occupies  a  square  on  the  east  side  of 
Second  Street,  500  by  248  feet,  or  nearly  three  acres.  Here  is  kept  at 
all  times  an  immense  stock  of  lumber,  amounting  at  times  to  2,000,000 
feet  of  hard  wood  planks  and  boards,  30,000  hubs,  and  500,000  spokes. 
These,  before  being  used,  are  thoroughly  seasoned  from  one  to  five  years, 
the  usual  allowance  being  one  year  for  every  inch  in  thickness.  The 
hubs  are  made  chiefly  from  black  locust  trees,  sawed  into  suitable 
lengths,  and  before  being  put  away  to  season,  the  bark  is  removed,  and 
a  hole  bored  in  the  centre  to  facilitate  the  reasoning  process.  In  the  store- 
rooms, the  firm  also  keeps  a  large  stock  of  finished  work,  including  cart 
and  wagon  bodies,  and  several  thousands  of  wheels. 

During  the  thirty-five  years  that  Messrs.  Wilson,  Childs  &  Co.  have 
been  engaged*  in  this  manufacture,  they  have  supplied  the  Southern 
and  Western  states  with  a  large  number  of  the  very  best  farm  and 
plantation  wagons.  Their  sales  of  these  in  a  single  year  have  amounted 
to  several  hundreds  of  thous%nds  of  dollars.  It  is  a' satisfaction  to 
add  that  a  business  so  extensive  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  of 
public  spirit,  liberality,  and  enlightened  views. 
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Howell  ft  Brothers'  Paper  Hangings  XanufiEMtory. 

Thb  progress  which  had  been  made  in  the  manafactnre  of  Paper 
Hangings,  previous  to  the  Revolation,  was  alluded  to  in  the  first  volnme 
of  this  history. 

The  first  manufactory  in  Philadelphia  of  which  we  have  any  account 
was  one  established  abont  1790,  by  two  Frenchmen,  named  Boula  and 
Charden,  in  association  with  John  Carnes,  formerly  American  consul  to 
Lyons,  in  France.  Shortly  afterward  Mr.  William  Poyntell  embarked 
in  the  mannfacture.  The  kind  of  paper  made,  however,  was  of  common 
quality  and  unglazed ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  war  of  1812  that  a  supe- 
rior style  of  French  designs  began  to  be  attempted.  Glazed  grounds 
were  introduced  about  the  year  1824,  but  the  circumstance  that  contrib- 
uted more  than  any  other  to  its  improvement,  was  the  introduction  of 
the  Fourdrinier  machine,  of  which  the  first  made  in  the  United  States 
was  in  1830,  by  Phelps  &  Spafford,  of  Windham,  Conn. 

About  the  year  1813,  JohaB.  Howell,  who  had  come  from  London 
to  the  United  States  in  1793,  and  established  a  manufactory  of  Paper 
Hangings  in  Albany,  New  York,  removed  to  Philadelphia  and  com« 
menced  the  business  in  that  city.  The  house  which  he  thus  founded 
is  now  that  of  Howell  &  Brothers,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
States,  and,  it  is  said,  not  exceeded  by  any  in  Europe.  They  have 
two  manufactories,  one  located  at  Nineteenth  and  Spruce  Streets, 
396  feet  by  80,  four  stories  high,  and  a  smaller  one  on  Eleventh  near 
Catharine  Street.  They  make  about  5000  tons  of  wall  paper  per 
annum,  including  a  fair  proportion  of  velvet,  velvet  and  gold,  and  satia- 
surfaced  papers. 

In  their  manufactories  may  be  seen  all  the  latest  modern  processes  for 
printing,  and  machinery  for  coating  and  glazing  that  a  few  years  ago,  at 
least,  had  not  yet  been  adopted  in  the  English  factories.  For  making 
the  more  common  descriptions  of  paper,  they  employ  machines  in  which 
the  pattern  is  cut  upon  a  cylindrical  block,  the  process  being  the  same 
as  cylinder  printing  of  any  other  kind.  For  the  finer  descriptions  Ihcy 
continue  the  old  style  of  printing  by  blocks,  in  which  the  outlines  of  the 
various  tints,  having  been  laved  upon  a  block  made  of  pear-tree, 
mounted  in  pine,  the  blocks  are  pressed  on  the  sieves  of  color,  and  then 
applied  to  the  paper,  each  one  following  the  other  on  the  guide-marks 
left  by  the  previous  impression.  The  blocks  have  a  strap  at  the  back  to 
receive  the  workman's  hand,  and  they  are  pressed  down  upon  the  paper 
by  a  mallet  driven  by  the  foot.  The  paper  is  received  from  the  mill  In 
rolls  of  abont  1200  yards  long  and  from  20  to  40  inches  wide.    The  fint 
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process  is  to  cover  the  blank  paper  with  a  preparation  of  chalk  which 
forms  a  basis  upon  which  the  colors  rest.  In  the  English  factories  this 
is  effected  by  hand ;  in  the  best  American  mannfactories  it  is  accom- 
plished by  steam.  The  polishing  or  glazing  which  sncceeds  is  also 
effected  by  a  single  machine,  composed  of  a  saccession  of  cylinders, 
operated  by  steam.  The  patterns  are  mostly  furnished  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Female  School  of  Design,  thoagh  the  best  designs  emanating  from 
the  schools  of  France  are  frequently  procured.  This  firm  employ  in  their 
manufactories  about  200  hands,  one  third  of  whom  are  females. 

Messrs.  Howell  &  Brothers  have  recently  taken  possession  of  one  of 
the  largest  and  what  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  elegant  store  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  located  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Ninth 
and  Chestnut  Streets,  and  has  a  front  of  marble  extending  33  feet  on 
Chestnut  Street,  and  a  depth  of  235  feet. 


Bemarkable  Chemical  Xanu&ctories. 

Philadelphia  contains  some  of  the  most  extensive  manufactories  of 
Chemicals  in  the  Union.  The  climate  of  Pennsylvania  is  peculiarly 
favorable  for  the  production  of  some  of  the  most  important  articles,  and 
a  capital  of  several  millions  of  dollars  is  now  invested  in  the  manufacture. 
We  condense  from  a  reliable  record  the  following  account  of  the  early 
manufactories  which  may  now  be  said  to  be  of  national  importance.^ 

John  Harrison,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  first  successful  manufacturer 
of  Oil  of  Vitriol  in  the  United  States.  He  had  spent  two  years  in  Eu- 
rope in  acquainting  himself,  as  far  as  he  could  gain  access  to  them,  with 
the  processes  used  by  the  chemists,  and  after  his  return  to  America 
devoted  himself  to  the  manufacturing  of  Chemicals.  How  much  earlier 
he  succeeded  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining;  but  in  1806  he  was 
fully  established  as  a  manufacturer  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  other  chemicals, 
in  Green  Street,  above  Third.  His  leaden  chamber  was  a  small  one, 
aod  capable  of  making  about  forty-five  thousand  pounds  or  three  hundred 
carboys  of  oil  of  vitriol  per  annum.  So  successful  were  these  operations- 
that  in  1807  he  had  built  a  leaden  chamber  eighteen  feet  high  and  wide, 
aod  fifty  feet  long,  capable  of  making  three  thousand  five  hundred  car* 
boys  per  annum.  The  price  which  the  acid  then  brought  was  fifteen 
cents  per  pound. 

John  Harrison  was  the  founder  of  the  present  well-known  concern  of 
Harrison  Brothers  &  Co.,  whose  chemical  works  in  Kensington  occupy 

(])  LeadiDg  Panaits,  tdited  hj  Sdwin  T.  Rreedlflj. 
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the  site  of  tbeir  father's  old  establishment  They  manafactare  ezten* 
slvely  White  and  Red  Lead  and  Litharge,  White  and  Brown  Sq^ 
of  Lead,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Alum,  Copperas,  Pyroligneous  acid,  and  the 
Carbonates  of  Ammonia.  Their  productions  ei\joy  a  high  character 
for  purity  and  genuineness. 

Sulphuric  acid  cannot  be  concentrated  in  leaden  vessels  beyond  a  cer- 
tain density,  and  for  bringing  it  to  the  strength  required  in  commerce, 
the  only  means  then  known  was  to  boil  it  in  large  glass  retorts  to  the 
standard  weight  This  was  a  precarious  operation,  and  the  losses  sua* 
tained  from  breaking  the  glass  and  spilling  the  acid  greatly  increased 
the  cost  of  the  manufacture. 

There  lived  at  this  time  in  Philadelphia  a  celebrated  foreigner,  Dr. 
Erick  Bollman,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  a  gallant  and  all  but 
successful  attempt,  in  company  with  Francis  K.  Huger,  of  South  Caro* 
lina,  to  rescue  General  LaFayette  from  his  guards,  during  his  imprison- 
ment at  Olmutz.  Dr.  Bollman  was  a  Dane,  a  man  of  powerful  and  ver- 
satile mind,  a  physician,  a  chemist,  a  political  economist,  and  a  generti 
scholar.  Among  other  pursuits,  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  tbe 
working  of  crude  platinum,  of  which  there  was  a  considerable  quanti^ 
in  this  country,  and  for  which  there  was  no  demand.  He  had  brooght 
from  France  the  method  then  lately  discovered  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  for 
converting  the  crude  grains  into  bars  and  sheets;  and,  in  1813,  he  bid 
wrought  it  into  masses,  weighing  upwards  of  two  pounds,  and  into 
sheets  more  than  thirteen  inches  square.  One  of  the  first  uses  to  which 
he  applied  these  sheets  was  the  making  of  a  platinum  still  for  John  Har^ 
rison,  for  the  concentration  of  his  oil  of  vitriol.  This  still  weighed  seren 
hundred  ounces,  and  contained  twenty-five  gallons,  and  it  continued  ia 
use  for  about  fifteen  years. 

This  early  application  of  platinum  to  the  concentration  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  highly  creditable  to  the  sagacity  and  ingenuity  of  the  Americaa 
manufacturer ;  for  the  use  of  platinum  for  this  purpose  was  then  a 
novelty  in  Europe,  and  had  not  been  known  for  more  than  a  year  or 
two,  and  only  to  a  few. 

The  next  leaden  chamber  of  which  we  have  any  account  was  put  up 
by  Farr  &  Kunzi.  It  was  a  small  chamber,  and  they  concentrated  their 
acid  in  glass. 

Charles  Lennig  was  the  first  Philadelphian  who  entered  largely  Into 
the  manufacture  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  put  up  extensive  leaden  chambers, 
concentrating  the  acid  in  platinum  vessels  so  arranged  as  to  be  kept 
constantly  at  work  while  discharging  a  steady  stream  of  concentrated 
acid.  His  works  were  in  full  operation  in  1831,  and  they  still  contiBae 
so  under  the  present  firm  of  Nicholas  Lennig  &  Co.  at  the  new  chemi* 
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cal  establishment  of  this  firm  recenUj  erected  at  Bridesburg,  where  they 
are  largely  engaged  in  this  manafactare,  as  Well  as  that  of  Soda  Ash, 
Alum,  Copperas,  Aqna  fortis,  Nitric  and  Murfatic  Acids,  all  the  yarioas 
preparations  of  Tin  for  the  nse  of  dyers,  snch  as  Tin  Crystals,  Oxymn- 
riate  of  Tin,  Pink  Salt,  etc.  Besides  the  firms  mentioned,  those  at- 
present  engaged  in  the  mannfacture  of  snlphnric  acid,  in  and  near  Phila- 
delphia, are  Messrs.  Powers  &  Weightman,  at  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill ; 
Savage  &  Stewart,  and  Moro  Phillips,  at  Frankford ;  Potts  &  Klett, 
at  Camden. 

The  war  of  1812,  and  the  commercial  restrictions  which  preceded  it, 
cansed  snch  a  scarcity  and  deamess  of  chemicals  that  numbers  attempted 
the  preparation  of  the  more  prominent  articles ;  and  the  complete  estab- 
lishment  of  the  manafacturing  business  in  this  country  dates  from  this 
period.  Many  of  these  works  were  undertaken  by  foreigners,  who  had 
learned  something  of  chemical  manipulations  in  the  German,  French,  or 
English  factories,  or  by  capitalists  among  our  own  druggists,  who  made 
use  of  foreign  skill,  or  pretensions  to  skill,  in  getting  their  works  into 
operation.  It  was  in  this  way  that  factories  for  the  making  of  Prnssian 
blue,  Schule's  green,  and  other  pigments  and  chemicals,  were  from  time 
to  time  started. 

Many  of  the  foreigners  had  been  laborers  in  the  laboratories  abroad, 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  chemistry  as  a  science,  and  whose  skill  was 
confined  to  their  own  limited  routine  of  work.  There  were  others  of  a 
higher  character,  men  of  competent  education  as  chemists,  and  of  much 
intelligence.  Of  these.  Dr.  Gerard  Troost  was  the  most  prominent.  He 
was  a  Hollander,  who  had  studied  medicine  and  chemistry,  and  had 
been  a  favorite  pupil  in  mineralogy  of  the  celebrated  Abbe  Hauy.  He 
was  probably  one  of  the  best  crystallographers  of  his  day.  He  settled 
in  Philadelphia,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  and  was  employed  in  several  chemical  enterprises.  He  super- 
intended for  a  short  time  the  laboratory  of  S.  Wetherill  &  Son ;  was 
then  engaged  in  chemical  works  with  Lechleitner,  the  Swedish  consul, 
and  afterwards,  about  the  year  1815,  superintended  an  alum  and  cop- 
peras works  on  the  Magothy  River,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland. 
He  did  not  possess  the  qualities  of  a  practical  manufacturer,  and  most 
of  his  enterprises  were  unsuccessful.  He  afterwards  removed  to  New 
Harmony,  with  Owen,  M'Clure  and  others;  subsequently  accepted  a 
professorship  in  the  University  of  Nashville,  and  became  geologist  to 
the  State  of  Tennessee.     Dr.  Troost  died  in  1850. 

Another  of  these  intelligent  foreigners  was  Abraham  Kunzi.  He  was 
a  Swiss,  and  had  been  educated  as  an  apothecary,  in  a  country  where 
•n  the  apprentices  are  taught  pharmaceatic  chemistry,  and  practised  in 
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makiDg  most  of  the  officinal  chemicals.  He  worked  for  some  time  vith 
John  UarrisoD,  and  then  with  S.  Wetherill  &  Son.  He  soon  entered 
into  partnership  with  John  Fair,  a  young  Englishman,  who  had  serred 
in  one  of  the  best  retail  drag  stores  in  London.  The  practical  skill  of 
Abraham  Kunzi,  the  popular  manners  and  mercantile  enterprise  and 
prudence  of  John  Farr,  and  the  fair  dealing  and  integrity  with  which 
the  business  of  Farr  &  Kunzi  was  conducted,  rendered  the  firm  eminenUj 
prosperous,  while  the  circumstances  of  the  times  enabled  them  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  most  extensive  chemical  works  in  America. 

The  concern  thu»  founded  by  Farr  &  Kunzi  is  now  owned  and  con- 
ducted by  their  pupils  and  successors,  the  well  known  Messrs.  Powen  k 
Weigh tman,  who  have  not  only  enlarged  its  extent,  but,  if  possible,  id- 
vanced  its  reputation.  This  firm  is  now  among  the  largest  generd 
manufacturing  chemists  in  the  world.  They  have  two  cstablishmeuts,^ 
one  at  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  where  they  make,  in  addition  to  Oil  of 
Vitriol,  Aqua  Fortis,  Nitric  and  Muriatic  Acids,  Epsom  Salts,  Coppeni^ 
Bine  Vitriol,  Alum,  and  Alcohol,  all  on  a  large  scale.  At  their  eiUtb* 
lishmcnt  at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Parish  streets,  Philadelphia,  they 
manufacture  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  which  is  their  staple  article,  the  Salts 
of  Mercury  and  Iodine,  Citric  Acid,  Tartaric  Acid  and  its  Salts,  and  aD 
the  officinal  chtMnieuls  of  the  British  and  American  pharniacopa'ias.  The 
reputation  of  this  house  is  unsurpassed  for  the  purity  and  beauty  of  itl 
chemicals,  and  for  the  fairness  and  liberality  of  its  dealings.  It  is  not 
saying  too  much  to  add,  that  few  examples  can  be  found  of  a  chenicil 
establishment  wliich,  for  a  course  of  forty  years,  has  uniformly  sustained  ' 
so  high  a  reputation  in  all  these  particulars. 

The  manufacture  of  White  Lead  was  first  commenced  in  the  United 
States,  as  we  stated  in  the  preceding  volume  of  this  History,  by 
Mr.  Wetherill,  of  Philadelphia,  during  or  before  the  Revolutiun.  HiJ 
g^'andsons,  of  the  firm  of  Wetherill  &,  Brother,  continue  tlie  manufac- 
ture, and  have  a  factory  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill.  Thej 
em]>loy  an  enfrino  of  eighty-horse  power,  and  consume  daily  aboot 
IS.OUO  pounds  nf  ])ig  lead.  The  most  extensive  manufucturer>  of  this 
article  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where  there  are  now  four  factorie,s 
and  amontr  the  larirest  in  the  country,  are  the  firm  of  Jonx  T.  Lewis 
&  Bk<»tiikrs.  The  history  of  their  connection  with  the  manufacture  ia 
as  follows. 

In  1!:<13,  Joseph  Richards  established  a  White  Lead  factt»rv  on  ilol 
on  Pino  Street  between  Schuylkill  Seventh  and  Eighth  Streets,  and  il 
the  winter  of  lHP.)-20  sold  it  to  Mordecai  and  Sumucl  N.  Lewia 
They  put  the  works  in  repair  at  once,  and  made  during  the  first  yitf 
100  tons  of  White  Lead.    The  increase  in  the  qnantitj  prodoetdiv 
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gndaal,  amoanting  in  1830  to  600  tons,  and  in  1840  to  over  1000  tons. 
In  1827  they  commenced  the  manufacture  of  Acetic  Acid  for  their  own 
ue»  in  place  of  cider- vinegar ;  and  in  1830,  that  of  Linseed  Oil.  In 
1849  the  firm  purchased  from  Kodman  and  Joseph  Wharton  a  lot  in 
Richmond,  having  a  front  of  620  feet  on  Dnke  Street  and  360  on  Hnn- 
tington  Street,  on  which  there  was  a  White  Lead  factory  already  in 
operation.  The  works  were  mnch  enlarged,  and  in  addition  to  White 
Lead,  Linseed  Oil,  and  Acetic  Acid,  they  began  the  manufacture  of 
Bed  Lead,  Litharge,  Orange  Mineral  and  Sugar  of  Lead,  and  at  a  later 
day  other  paints.  In  August,  1856,  the  firm  of  M.  &  S.  N.  Lewis,  which 
had  continued  unchanged  for  fifty  years,  was  succeeded  by  that  of  John  T. 
Lewis  &  Brothers.  Their  present  factory,  on  the  lot  above  mentioned, 
b  Tery  extensive,  and  they  have  a  capital  invested  of  about  $850,000,  em« 
ploy  90  (lands,  and  produce  annually  of  White  and  Ked  Lead,  Litharge, 
etc,  about  4,500,000  pounds ;  other  Paints  1,200,000  pounds  ;  Linseed 
Oil  about  60,000  gallons ;  and  of  Vinegar  about  300,000  gallons. 

In  1820  there  were  but  three  establishments  in  the  IjDited  States 
making  White  Lead,  and  their  aggregate  product  did  not  exceed  400 
tons.  Now,  on  the  seaboard  alone,  excluding  several  factories  in  the 
West,  there  are  twelve  which  make  in  the  aggregate  annually  about 
14,000  tons,  or  28,000,000  of  pounds.  Since  1852,  however,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  there  has  not  been  any  considerable  increase  in  the  quantity 
produced,  or  any  important  addition  to  the  number  of  factories.  In 
that  year  the  White  Oxide  of  Zinc  was  introduced,  which  has  satisfied 
the  increased  demand  for  white  paints  to  the  extent  of  about  6000  tons 
annually.  It  sells  for  about  one-third  less  than  White  Lead,  and  the 
production  is  only  limited  by  the  demand. 


Hassey,  Collins  &  Co/s  Ale  Brewery. 

The  mannfhcture  of  Ale  and  Porter  is  an  extensive  business  in  Phil- 
adelphia, employing  a  capital  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 
Though  there  are  no  Breweries  which  will  compare  in  size  with  some  in 
England,  yet  it  has  been  said,  by  competent  judges,  that  Philadelphia 
Ale,  for  wholesome  qualities  and  palatableness,  is  much  superior  to  that 
ordinarily  made  in  London,  as  no  other  ingredients  enter  into  its  com- 
position than  malt,  hops,  and  pure  water. 

The  largest  Brewery  at  the  present  time  in  Philadelphia  is  that  of 
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Hassey,  Collins  &  Company,  and  the  firm  is  regarded  as  a  leading  OM 
throughout  the  whole  country,  both  by  reason  of  the  extent  of  its  biui* 
aess,  and  the  superior  quality  of  its  manufactures.  A  description  of  tin 
processes  adopted  by  them  will  therefore  fairly  represent  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  business  in  first-class  American  establishments. 

Preparatory  to  the  process  of  brewing,  the  barley  is  converted  inio 
malt  This  firm  have  large  malt  houses  attached  to  their  Brewery  ca* 
pable  of  malting  a  hundred  thousand  bushels  per  annam.  The  grain  ii 
first  steeped  in  water,  contained  in  wooden  or  stone  cisterns — ^the  water 
being  frequently  drawn  off  and  a  fresh  quantity  supplied,  to  cleanse  tbt 
g^ain.  When  sufficiently  saturated  to  admit  of  its  being  crashed  be* 
tween  the  thumb  and  finger,  it  is  then  drained  of  the  water,  and  spresd 
over  a  cement  floor  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and  left,  wiA 
occasional  turning,  until  it  sprouts.  In  the  process  of  germination,  a 
peculiar  azotized  substance  is  evolved,  called  diastase,  which  acts  u  a 
powerful  agent  in  converting  starch  into  dextrine,  and  ultimately  iota 
saccharine.  The  maltster  continues  to  turn  the  barley,  at  intervals,  bo 
as  to  produce  a  uniform  growth,  upon  the  floors.  When  the  barley  hss 
sufficiently  sprouted — a  stage  determined  by  the  sweet  taste  and  the 
chalky  appearance  of  the  inside  of  the  grain — it  is  dried  rapidly,  la 
order  to  retain  the  starchy  matter,  which  in  a  long  growth  of  the  sprouts 
and  rootlets  would  be  wasted.  This  drying  is  done  in  kilns ;  here  the 
heat  destroys  the  germ  of  the  grain,  expels  the  moisture,  and  converts 
it  into  a  sweet  and  friable  grain  called  malt.  It  is  then  passed  through 
a  cylindrical  sieve,  separating  it  from  the  rootlets  of  the  malt. 

Brcwinpc  consists  of  six  distinct  processes,  namely — mashing  the  mslt 
or  infusing:  it  with  hot  water,  boiling  the  malt  with  the  hops,  straining, 
cooling,  fermenting  with  the  addition  of  the  yeast,  and  clearing.     The 
mash  tuns  are  large  circular  tubs  with  a  double  bottom,  the  uppermost 
of  which  is  false  and  pierced  with  numerous  holes :  between  the  two 
there  is  a  space  of  two  or  three  inches,  into  which  the  stopcocks  enter, 
for  letting  in  the  water  and  drawing  off  the  wort :  within  the  tub  if 
fixed  u  peculiar  rotary  apparatus  for  agitating  the  crushed  grain  and 
water.     From  these  tubs,  after  the  starch  has  been  converted  into  sugar, 
it  is  drained  into  boiling  coppers,  additional  water  being  sprinkled  upon 
the  grain  until  the  saccharine  is  extracted,  which  is  ascertained  by  an 
instrument  called  the  saccharometer.     In  the  Brewery  which  we  have 
mentioned  the  mash  tuns  are  of  sufficient  capacity  to  infuse  twelve  hna* 
dred  buslicis  of  malt  daily;  and  the  boiling  coppers  are  heated  by  mesas 
of  steam  pipes. 

As  soon  as  the  wort  is  introduced  into  the  coppers,  the  proper  pio* 
portion  of  hops  is  added,  and  the  two  boiled  together  nntil  the  mixture 
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becomes  clear,  aboat  three  hoars  being  reqaired  for  this  operation.  The 
boiling  having  been  completed,  the  contents  of  the  coppers  are  let  down 
into  the  hop-back,  which  is  a  cistern  with  a  metal  bottom  full  of  flmall 
holes  which  act  as  a  strainer  and  separate  the  refuse  hops  from  the  wort. 
From  the  hop-back  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  liquor  is  drained  into 
coolers,  which  are  large  shallow  vessels,  and  there  cooled  bj  an  appa- 
ratus /called  a  refrigerator  to  the  temperature — usually  about  sixty  de* 
grees — at  which  the  brewer  desires  the  fermentation  to  commence. 
When  the  worts  have  been  cooled  to  the  proper  temperature  they  are 
discharged  into  the  gyle,  or  fermenting  tuns — which  are  large  circular 
▼ats  or  tubs,  bound  with  strong  iron  hoops,  having  in  the  centre  pipes 
plafted  in  a  cylindrical  form,  called  attemperators.  Then  the  requisite 
quantity  of  yeast  of  a  previous  brewing  is  added  and  the  fermentation 
eommences.  This  process  continues  from  three  to  five  days,  during  which 
the  temperature  of  the  fermenting  body  rises,  and  a  rapid  disengagement 
of  carbonic  acid  takes  place.  In  Massey,  Collins  &  Co.'s  Brewery  the  fer- 
menting tuns  have  the  capacity  of  holding  seventy-five  thousand  gallons. 
When  the  active  fermentation  is  over,  and  to  prevent  acidity  of  the  worts, 
it  is  racked  off  from  the  fermenting  vats  into  puncheons  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  capacity,  where  it  purges  itself 
of  the  yeast,  or  in  other  words  is  cleansed  and  refined.  From  the  puncheons 
the  Ale  is  transferred  into  storing  vats,  or  into  casks  ready  for  market. 
The  firm  which  we  have  mentioned  have  vats  capable  of  containing 
from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  barrels  each,  and  their  cellars  will 
hold  ten  thousand  barrels  of  Ale  and  Porter. 

The  Brewery  now  owned  by  Massey,  Collins  &  Co.,  was  originally 
erected  by  farmers  of  Chester  and  Delaware  Counties,  Pennsylvania, 
and  transferred  by  them  to  the  Brewers'  Association  of  Philadelphia. 
Subsequently  M.  L.  Dawson,  whose  ancestors  had  been  prominent  brew- 
ers for  a  period  of  eighty  years,  purchased  the  establishment,  which 
however  was  small  compared  with  its  present  size.  Poultncy  &  Massey, 
the  predecessors  of  the  present  firm,  greatly  enlarged  the  buildings  in 
1855,  and  the  present  owners  have  made  important  additions  to  their 
brewing  facilities  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  their  popular  malt 
liquors.  The  'buildings,  as  now  erected,  form  a  hollow  square  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  each  way,  six  hundred  feet  in  all,  seven  stories  in 
height,  with  extensive  cellars  and  vaults  underneath  the  whole  eighteen 
feet  in  depth. 

The  firm  also  contemplate  erecting  on  their  property,  adjoining  their 
establishment  on  the  west,  a  large  malt  house,  with  extensive  cellars  and 
sub-cellars  underneath,  which  will  communicate  with  their  present  vaults, 
thos  fiimishing  double  capacity  for  storage.    This  is  rendered  necessary 
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for  the  mataring  of  the  higher  grades  of  Ales  and  Porters  to  which  this 
firm  are  giving  their  special  attention,  and  which  are  now  sold  and  ap- 
preciated in  all  the  markets  of  the  United  States — and  large  quantities 
are  shipped  annually  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 


To  attempt  a  detailed  description,  or  a  historical  sketch,  of  all  the 
noteworthy  establishments  in  Philadelphia,  that  contains  over  six  thon- 
sand  manufactories — a  city  that  is  the  centre  of  two  hundred  and  nztj 
cotton   and  woolen  factories,  a  fact  in  itself  most  remarkable,  and  not 
generally  known — would  require  a  separate  and  distinct  folio  Tolane. 
Besides  the  establishments  in  the  iron  manufacture  which  have  been  no- 
ticed, there  are  the  Pascal  Iron  Works  of  Morris,  Tasker  &  Co.,  the 
Industrial  Works  of  Beroent  &  Dougherty,  the  People's  Works  of  Hnns- 
worth,  Eakins  &  Naylor,  the  Penn  Steam-Engine  and  Boiler  Works  of 
Neafie  &  Levy,  the  Machine  Works  of  Morgan,  Orr  &  Co.,  Matthews 
&  Moore,  J.  T.  Sutton,  Stanhope  &  Supplee,  Thomas  Wood,  and  George 
C.  Howard ;  the  Paper  Folding  Machine  Manufactory  of  Chambers, 
Brother  &  Co.,  the  Paper  Machinery  Manufactory  of  Nelson  Oarit,  the 
Ornamental  Iron  Works  of  Wood  &  Perot,  the  Galvanized  Iron  Works 
of  McCnllongh  &  Co.,  the  Scale  manufactories  of  A.  B.  Davis  A  Co. 
and  Abbott   &   Co.,    Phillips   &  Allen's  Rivet   Manufactory,   Row- 
land  &   Co.'s   Steel   Works,   the   great  Stove  Works  of  Abbott  k 
Noble,   Leibrandt  &    McDowell,    and   North,   Chase   &    North,    the 
Hollow  Ware   Foundries  of  Stuart  &  Peterson  and  Savery  &  Co., 
the  Bolt  and  Nut  Manufactories  of  E.  &  P.  Coleman   and  Hoopes 
&  Townsend,  Murphy  &  Allison's  Car  Works,  the  Saw  Manufactories 
of  Henry  Disston,  William  Rowland  &  Co.,  Walter  Cresson,  J.  W, 
Bringhurst  &  Co.,  and  William  Conway,  the  Safe  Manufactoriea  of 
Evans  k  Watson,  and  Farrel,  Herring  &  Co.,  the  Malleable  Iron  Works 
of  E.  Hall  Ogdcn,  the  Carbine  and  Pistol  Manufactory  of  Chriatian 
Sharps,  the  Shot  Factory  of  Thomas  Sparks,  the  Sword  MannfaeUHj 
of  George  W.  Simons — and  many  others.      In  Brass,  there  are  the 
works  of  J.  &  H.  Jones,  McCambridge,  Fry  &  Co.,  Samuel  Croft,  Henry 
Belfield  &  Co.,  Samuel  J.  Creswell,  Wiler  &  Moss,  Jas.  Yocom,  Jr., 
and  others.     The  long  list  of  Marble  Workers  includes  eight  who  have 
steam  mills,  namely,  John  Baird,  Edwin  Greble,  Charles  Heebner,  Lewis 
Thompson  &  Co.,  William  Struthers,  J.  E.  &  B.  Schell,  Eli  Hess,  and 
John  Y.  Yanderbllt.     Among  the  Sugar  Refineries,  there   are  aeT- 
eral  large  establishments ;  as,  for  instance,  those  of  J.  S.  LoTering 
&  Co.,  Harrison,  Newhall  &  Welsh,  T.  A.  Newhall  &  Sons,  Mid  Tij- 
lor,  Gillespie  A  Co.    The  manufacture  of  Gold  and  SilTer  Phte^  «ftd 
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Plated  Wares,  is  carried  on  eztensirely  in  sereral  establishments  besides 
those  of  Bailey  &  Co.,  James  E.  Caldwell  A  Co.,  Garrett,  Ladomns, 
Wilson,  and  Robbins ;  and  the  Assaying  of  Precious  Metals,  by  Dreer 
&  Sears,  E.  Tracy  &  Co.,  and  others.  The  manafactare  of  Carpets  is 
very  creditably  represented  by  sach  establishments  as  A.  McCallam  & 
Co.,  John  Bromley  &  Sons,  and  James  Lord,  Jr. ;  and  Oil  Cloth,  by 
Thomas  Potter,  George  W.  Blabon  &  Co.,  and  James  Carmichael. 
Then  there  are  the  Agricultural  Implement  manufactories  of  David 
Landreth  &  Son,  William  L.  Boyer  &  Brother,  and  R.  Buist  &  Son  ; 
the  Fork  Manufactory  of  Sheble  &  Fisher ;  the  Shovel  and  Spade 
manufactories  of  T.  Rowland  &  Sons  and  H.  Griffiths  &  Co.  ;  the 
Blacking  Manufactory  of  James  S.  Mason  &  Co. ;  the  Bi'eweries  of 
W.  D.  Smith  &  Co.,  George  W.  Gray,  Newlin,  Zell  A  Abbott,  William 
Gtoul,  Leeds  &  Gray,  Gnstavus  Bergner,  Engel  &  Wolf,  Bergdel  & 
Psotta,  and  others  ;  the  Glue  Manufactory  of  Baeder,  Delaney  &  Ad- 
amson ;  the  Cordage  Factories  of  Weaver,  Fitler  A  Co.  and  Mclntyre 
&  Schlichtcr ;  the  Enamelled  Collar  Manufactory  of  the  Lockwood 
Manufacturing  Company ;  the  Dental  and  Surgical  Instrument  Manu- 
factories of  Horatio  G.  Eern,  Snowden  &  Brother,  and  J.  H.  Gemrig, 
and  others ;  the  extensive  Umbrella  Manufactories  of  Wright,  Brothers 
&  Co.,  William  A.  Drown  &  Co.,  Simon  Heiter,  and  William  H.  Rich- 
ardson ;  the  Saddlery  &  Harness  Manufactories  of  W.  S.  Hansell  & 
Sons,  E.  P.  Moyer  &  Brothers,  M.  Magee  &  Co.,  S.  R.  Phillips,  and 
others;  the  Sewing-Silk  Manufactories  of  B.  Hooley  &  Son  and  Du- 
mont  &  Aub ;  the  Spice  Mills  of  C.  J.  Fell  &  Brothers,  Howard  Wor- 
rell, and  John  R.  Matlack  &  Co.  ;  the  Flour  Mills  of  William  B. 
Thomas  &  Co. ,  Rowland  &  Ervien,  Detwiler  &  Hartranft,  Myers  &  Ervien, 
James  Watts,  and  others  ;  McCutcheon's  Burr  Millstone  Manufactory  ; 
the  Soap  and  Candle  Works  of  G.  Dallett  rfCo.,  E.  Duffy  &  Son, 
the  Elkingtons,  Van  Haagen  &  McEeone,  and  others;  the  Beef- 
Packing  establishments  of  J.  F.  Alberger  &  Co.  and  N.  H.  Gra- 
ham &  Co.  ;  the  Playing  Card  Manufactory  of  Samuel  Hart  &  Co.  ; 
the  Tinware  Manufactories  of  Isaac  S.  Williams,  Charles  Burnham, 
J.  Hall  Rohrman,  Melloy  &  Smith,  H.  W.  Butterworth,  and  others ; 
the  great  Rectifying  Establishments  of  John  Gibson,  Sons  &  Co.,  Kirk- 
patrick,  Dellaven  &  Co.,  Freeman  &  Simpson,  Rockafellow  &  Co.,  the 
Catherwoods — and  others.  Among  the  two  hundred  and  sixty  Cotton 
and  Woolen  Mills  there  are  of  course  some  large  establishments,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Kennebeck  and  Penn  Factories  of  William  Divine  &  Son,  the 
Mills  of  Thos.  Drake,  the  Hosiery  Manufactory  of  Martin  Landenberger, 
^  the  Dye  Works  of  J.  A  W.  Horrocks,  the  Wingohocking  Mills  of  R. 
Ganed  &  Brother,  the  Mills  of  A.  Campbell  &  Oo. ;  the  Gloucester 
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Print  Works,  of  which  David  S.  Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  is  President; 
and  many  others.  Bat  enough  has  been  said  to  establish  as  a  fact 
that,  though  it  be  true  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  six  thousand  mana- 
factories  of  Philadelphia  are  small  concerns,  jet  it  is  also  true  that  the 
city  contains  many  large  and  some  magnificent  establishments.  Those 
who  are  desirous  of  prosecuting  a  more  exhaustive  research  will  find 
aid  in  the  work,  before  quoted,  on  the  manufactures  of  Philadelphia. 

One  circumstance  that  has  contributed  to  the  rapid  development  of 
manufactures  in  Piiiladelphia,  is  the  fact  that  the  city  is  the  centre  of 
the  principal  iron  production  of  the  United  States.  According  to  the 
preliminary  report  of  the  Census  of  1860,  Pennsylvairia  made  62*5  per 
cent,  of  the  pig  iron  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  bar  and  other  rolled  iron.  It  may  be  proper,  therefore,  to 
notice  in  this  ]>lace  some  of  the  large  Iron  works  of  the  State,  which, 
it  is  said  by  competent  judges,  surpass  any  similar  works  in  England 
and  Wales. 

Probably  the  largest  and  most  productive  Furnaces  in  the  United 
States  are  those  of  The  Thomas  Iron  Company,  at  Hockendauqua^ 
Lehigh  County,  four  miles  above  Allentown.  They  were  built  in  1S55, 
and  are  managed  by  Samuel  Thomas,  the  son  of  the  gentleman  who 
first  successfully  introduced  the  manufacture  of  Iron  by  means  of  an- 
thracite coal.  The  original  furnaces  were  built  together,  and  alike, 
18  feet  across  the  bosh  and« sixty  feet  high,  and  are  blown  at  the  ex- 
traordinary pressure  of  8^  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  by  two  large  engines 
constructed  at  the  West  Point  Iron  Foundry,  the  steam  cylinders  being 
fifty-six  iiiclies  in  diameter,  and  the  blowing  cylinders  ninety  inches 
diameter.  In  1802  and  1863  these  twin  stacks  made  2T,000  tons  of  Iron, 
a  larger  production  than  has  ever  before  been  attained.  Recently  two 
additional  furnaces  werdlerected,  18  by  55  feet,  which  are  blown  by  two 
very  large  beam-engines  constructed  by  I.  P.  Morris  &  Co.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  steam  cylinders  being  66  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  blowing 
cylinders  1U8  inches,  and  ten  feet  stroke.  The  materials  are  conveyed  to 
the  top  of  the  stacks  by  atmospheric  pressure — and  in  all  their  appoint- 
ments  they  may  be  said  to  be  the  model  furnaces  of  America. 

Next  to  these,  the  most  productive  Furnaces  are  those  of  the  Lehigh 
Crane  Company,  situated  about  a  mile  below  the  Thomas  Works,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Lehigh  River.  Tliese  consist  of  five  furnaces, 
the  first  stack  liaving  been  built  in  1840,  tlie  second  in  1842,  the  third 
in  1846,  and  the  remaining  two  in  1850.  The  first  three  are  forty-seven 
feet  high,  but  of  difierent  bosh  widths,  namely — eleven,  thirteen,  and 
sixteen  feet.  The  last  two  are  eighteen  feet  wide  by  fifty-five  feet  high, 
and  are  blown  by  four  engines.    The  principal  one,  built  by  I.  P. 
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ft  Co.,  has  a  steam  cylinder  fifty-eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  blow- 
ing cylinder  ninety-three  inches,  both  ten  feet  stroke  of  piston.  The 
beam  of  this  engine  works  on  a  colomn  of  cast-iron  thirty  feet  high, 
and  the  whole  is  set  upon  a  heavy  cast-iron  bed  plate.  In  1862  these 
five  farnaces  made  nearly  50,000  tons  of  anthracite  iron.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Company  is  Theodore  Mitchell ;  the  Treasurer,  Frederick 
B.  Backas ;  and  the  Secretary,  Benjamin  Leedom.  The  manager  of 
the  works  is  Mr.  John  Thomas,  son  of  David  Thomas,  who  is  accredited 
with  having  been  the  first  who  introduced  snccessfnlly  the  use  of  anthra- 
cite coal  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  This  was  accomplished  in  Wales,  in 
1837  ;  and  in  June,  1839,  he  superintended  the  blowing  in  the  Pioneer 
Anthracite  Furnace  at  Pottsville,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  America. 

Next  to  these  are  probably  the  furnaces  of  the  Allentown  Iron 
OoBfPANT,  situated  about  a  mile  above  Allentown — Joseph  Cabot,  Presi- 
dent; Samuel  Lewis,  Manager.  They  consist  of  four  stacks,  two  of 
them  twelve  feet  wide,  and  two  sixteen  feet — while  three  of  them  are 
forty-five  feet  high,  and  the  fourth  fifty  feet.  Nos.  2  and  3  in  1862 
made  respectively  7856  and  9888  tons  of  Iron  ;  and  the  total  production 
of  all,  two  of  them  being  in  blast  only  a  few  months,  was  24,691  tons. 
These  are  probably  the  most  picturesque  works  of  the  kind  in  the  Fnited 
States.  An  imaginative  writer  has  described  the  pile  "  as  rising  un- 
obstructed and  unrivaled  by  surrounding  sights — a  world  of  stone  and 
iron  in  the  air — its  summits  crowned  with  tall  chimneys,  like  the  turrets 
of  Caernarvon,  flames  issuing  from  its  tunnel-heads,  and  cars  traveling 
np  and  down  its  planes,  long  trains  of  ore  mules  passing  to  and  fro 
across  its  lofty  bridges,  while  other  trains  of  railroad  cars  wait  below 
to  carry  off  the  iron.  The  repose  of  bygone  centuries  seems  to  sit  upon 
its  immense  walls,  while  the  roaring  energy  of  the  present  day  fills  it 
with  a  truer  and  better  life  than  the  revelry  of  Kenilworth  or  the 
chivalry  of  Heidelberg." 

At  Phillipsbnrg,  N.  J.,  opposite  Easton,  Penn.,  are  the  Coopsb  An- 
THRACiTS  Steam  Fubnaoes,  consisting  of  three  stacks,  being  respectively 
20  by  55,  18  by  42,  and  22  by  55  feet  Here  the  first  experiments  in 
this  country  were  made,  in  1856,  to  test  the  availability  of  Bessemer's 
process  for  blowing  cold  air  at  a  high  pressure  into  molten  cast-iron  to 
produce  malleable  metal.  The  works  are  owned  by  the  Trenton  Iron 
Company,  which  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  $1,000,000,  the  principal  stock- 
holders being  Peter  Cooper  and  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  of  New  York. 
The  pig  iron  is  sent  from  the  furnaces  to  South  Trenton,  where  the 
Company  have  a  rolling  mill  that  has  fifty-eight  furnaces  in  all,  and  six 
trains  of  rolls,  driven  by  steam,  and  producing  about  14,000  tons  of 
rtila  and  wire  annually.  The  area  enclosed  nnder  one  roof  is  three  and 
36 


a  half  acres,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  single  bnilding  in  the  United 
States.  Here  were  made  the  first  wronght-iron  beams  for  fire-proof 
bnildings  for  the  Fnited  States  Government,  and  at  these  works  the  win 
was  made,  a  mile  of  which  weighed  bat  half  a  ponnd,  that  receired  the 
prize  medal  at  the  World's  Fair  in  London.  More  recently  the  Company 
have  sncceeded  in  manafactaring  Gun-barrel  iron  equal  in  quality  to  the 
foreign,  and  the  market  is  now  fully  supplied.  The  discoTery  of  the 
process  of  making  this  description  of  iron  is  perhaps  of  greater  Taloe 
and  importance  to  the  country  than  any  other  new  manufacture  itttn>> 
duced  since  the  war  commenced.  Locomotive  tyres  are  also  snocessfully 
made  at  these  works.  The  officers  of  the  company  are — Edward  Cooper, 
President ;  T.  Abbott,  Vice  President ;  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Secrettuy ; 
James  Hall,  Treasurer ;  and  Charles  Hewitt,  Manager. 

At  Danville,  Montour  County,  are  the  Pbnnstlvania  Iron  Works 
(formerly  Montour),  of  Waterman  &  Beaver,  which  have  cost  upward  of 
a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  There  are  three  blast  furnaces,  two  of  them 
It  feet  bosh,  which  make  on  an  average  20,000  tons  of  iron  per  annum. 
The  pressure  of  blast  at  the  tuyeres  is  four  and  a  half  pounds  per  square 
inch.  The  company  have  also  two  rolling  mills,  that  contain  uxty-five 
puddling  furnaces,  fourteen  heating  furnaces,  three  trains  of  puddling 
Tolls,  one  with  five  pair  of  rolls  and  two  with  two  pair  each  ;  two  raQ 
trains  with  three  high  rolls,  and  which  have  a  capacity  to  produce 
80,000  tons  of  finished  rails  per  annum.  The  landed  estate  of  the 
Company,  including  the  mineral  lands,  exceeds  3000  acres,  with  300 
tenement  honses.  The  establishment  was  commenced  in  1839,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1845  made  the  first  railway  iron  that  was  manufactured  in 
this  or  any  other  country  by  means  of  anthracite  coal. 

At  Scranton,  in  Luzerne  County,  are  the  furnaces  and  rolling  mill  of 
the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal  Company — J.  H.  Scranton,  Presi- 
dent ;  D.  S.  Dodge,  Treasurer ;  and  Edward  C.  Lynde,  Secretary. 
There  are  fonr  furnaces,  bailt  respectively  in  1849,  1852,  and  1854,  two 
of  them  being  eighteen  feet  in  the  bosh,  No.  3  nineteen  feet,  and  No.  4 
twenty  feet — all  of  one  common  height,  fifty  feet.  They  are  blown  by 
four  low-pressure  beam-engines,  two  having  steam  cylinders  58  inches  in 
diameter,  and  blowing  cylinders  93  inches  diameter,  10  feet  stroke,  built 
by  I.  P.  Morris  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  the  steam  being  generated  en- 
tirely by  waste  heat.  Two  of  the  furnaces,  Nos.  8  and  4,  are  now  in 
blast — the  former  of  which  made  in  ten  months  of  1863,  12,617  tons; 
and  the  latter  made,  in  1863,  14,377  tons,  and  in  20^  months  of  tbe 
present  blast,  25,000  tons.  The  aggregate  productive  capacity  of  all 
these  furnaces  is  about  50,000  tons  a  year.  The  rolling  mills  of  the 
company  comprise  one  main  building  500  by  140  feat ,  two  puddliii^ 
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mflls,  one  800  hy  90,  and  one  150  by  90  feet ;  with  45  pnddling  fur- 
naces, 15  heating  fnrnaces,  6  trains  of  three  high  rolls,  1  seven-ton 
Nasmyth  steam  hammer,  all  driven  by  steam.  The  product  in  1868  was 
22,000  tons  of  finished  iron. 

The  parchase  of  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Scranton  was  made 
by  several  of  the  members  of  the  present  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal 
Company,  in  Jaly,  1840.  The  place  at  that  time  consisted  of  five  small 
dwellings,  a  saw  mill,  grist  mill,  school-hoase,  and  cooper  shop.  The 
foundations  of  the  first  blast  furnace,  now  in  ruins,  were  laid  in  Septem- 
ber, 1840,  and  the  buildings  of  the  rolling  mill  were  commenced  in  May, 
1844.  Attached  to  the  works  are  about  7000  acres  of  coal  and  timber 
lands,  from  which  120,000  tons  of  coal  were  mined  in  1863,  and  con- 
sumed almost  entirely  in  the  blast  furnaces  and  iron  mills. 

At  Phcdnizville,  Chester  County,  are  the  furnaces  and  rolling  mills 
of  the  Phoenix  Iron  Company — David  Reeves,  President ;  Samnel  J. 
Reeves,  Vice  President  and  Treasurer ;  Robert  B.  Aertsen,  Secretary ; 
and  George  H.  Sellers,  Superintendent.  There  are  three  blast  furnaces, 
two  of  them  12  feet  across  the  boshes  and  38  feet  high,  and  the  other 
14  by  50  feet.  The  aggregate  annual  production  is  about  17,500  tons. 
The  company  have  also  three  rolling  mills,  containing  in  all  28  heating 
furnaces  and  50  puddling  furnaces.  The  product  of  these  mills  in  1868 
consisted  of  10,470  tons  of  railroad  iron,  and  8,052  tons  of  bar  iron, 
iron  beams,  wrought  iron  railway  chairs,  axles,  and  other-shaped  iron. 
There  are  also  connected  with  these  works  extensive  machine  shops  and 
foundries,  in  which  machinery,  wrought  iron  guns,  and  iron  bridge  work, 
are  manufactured  and  finished. 

At  Johnstown,  Cambria  County,  Pennsylvania,  are  probably  the 
largest  rolling  mills  in  the  country.  They  are  owned  by  the  Cambria 
Iron  Company  (Charles  S.  Wood,  President),  and  were  formerly  leased 
by  Wood,  Morrell  &  Company,  of  Philadelphia.  The  principal  mill  was 
bnilt  in  1854,  and,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1857,  was  rebuilt  in 
the  same  year,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  612  feet  long  one  way  and  372  feet 
the  other.  It  has  30  double  puddling  furnaces  and  12  heating  furnaces, 
and  4  trains  of  rolls,  driven  by  steam.  In  1862  the  Company  erected 
an  additional  mill,  adjoining  the  former,  350  by  90  feet,  which  has  ten 
heating  furnaces.  The  aggregate  production  of  these  mills  in  1863  was 
at  the  rate  of  35,000  tons  of  rails  per  year,  but  the  Company  are  now 
producing  at  the  rate  of  1000  tons  per  week,  and  expect  soon  to  have 
facilities  that  will  enable  them  to  produce  70,000  tons  per  year. 

In  the  Appendix  to  this  volume  will  be  found  a  list  of  all  the  anthra- 
cite and  charcoal  furnaces,  and  rolling  mills,  in  operution  in  1860  in  the 
New  England,  Middle,  and  Western  States. 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  PITTSBURG. 


[VttUbarff  U  tbe  i»rindpa1  Mfttor  mitnaftMtiirM  fvr  tlM  WMters  dMrlet  of  FMMjlvaala,  ••] 
4«lphla  U  of  the  eMtorn.    From  iha  eztont  of  iU  mumflutarM  of  Iroa,  U  Ium  hmm  mSkti  lk» 
Binffbftm  of  America.    In  amount,  bowerer,  if  we  can  at  all  relj  apoa  the  rtiaim  of  tke 
taken,  the  prodncte  of  its  Indnvtrj  do  not  equal  tboae  of  cities  less  vMsly  ka«va  as 
fkctaring  centres.    Tbe  following  has  been  famished  as  firom  the  Censws  Ofloe  Im  advaacs  ef  eftdsl 
pablieation,  as  the  statistics  of  roannfactares  in  Alleghany  Coant7,of  which  Plttsbarg  Is  Om  i 
for  the  jeu  ending  Jane  1,  I860.] 


No.  of 

Bitobllsh- 

meats. 

ft 

8 

1 


MAnnfitctores. 
Agrienltoral  implements ^ 

Plows - — . 

Bags 

Boots  and  shoes 178 

Bra«s  foanding 7 

Cabinet  farnitnre 18 

Bedsteads 2 

Chairs 4 

Carriages ~ 13...... 

"       childrens* 1 

Chemicals. 2 

Cigars. 28 

Clothing 48 

Copper !....» 

Copper  rolling .•  1...... 

Copper  smelting  (1) 2...... 

Cotton  goods 6 

Plour 52 

Class  ware  (2) 0 


Baw 

Capital.  msteriaL 

t28,fiO0......  #9.420.... 

111,000 73,000.... 

10,000 37,858...., 

18S,»7«....«  17»,S.W.... 

95,200 64,M7 

140,  ISO......  v4,3H....< 

12,000......  6,675 

10,I50......  17,000 

03,750 40,808 

6,000......  14,885.... 

906,000 83,960 

93,900 63,853.... 

427,200 490,110.... 

20,000......  37,500...., 

20,000......  303,000 

950,000 3«,6.30 

92*},000 683,643 

452,500 1,197,148 

235,000 105,211 


7.-. 
04..... 


Hale 
hands. 

65  ••••M 

8 

614  ..... 

12» « 

S4S 

30 

v^******  a»M»i 

307 ..... 

158 

639 l.OSS 

10....-  .«-. 

65 — 

301 8T0. 

ISO •••••• 


T^wOa   Talwif 


14i«C 

TSJOOC 


iMja 


lfl,W 


IflLtfl 

I,07U9 
1,3».7II 

9<;r 


(1)  The  ore  nsed  Id  these  smelting  works  is  from  Lake  Saperior.  and  is  eoorered  frm 
thence  by  way  of  Clereland,  on  Lake  Erie,  to  Pittsbarg.  It  consists  of  Inrge  solid  maiM 
of  native  Copper,  cut  with  a  cold  chisel  for  convenience  of  transport  into  pieect  wetgUtf 
from  3  to  4cwt.,  and  is  often  of  groat  thickness.  It  is  also  foand  in  "pearli,"  or  walk- 
ings, of  very  good  quality.  The  copper  when  melted  is  cast  into  bars  and  ingots,  ot 
rolled  into  sheets,  and  in  these  forms  is  sent  to  the  varions  seats  of  manafhctiire  in  ^ 
T'nited  States.  Messrs.  Hussey  have  one  fbmace  constantly  employed  in  rebaraing  Ai 
**  slag  "  of  former  refinings,  from  which  they  obtain  2^  per  cent  of  copper. 

In  addition  to  preparing  tbe  copper  in  sheets  and  bars,  copper  tabes  for  tteam-boncn 
and  cooking  dishes  adapted  to  the  stoves  so  extensively  nsed  for  domestic  pnrpoMt,  sn 
also  manofactnred.  Tbe  latter,  being  tinned  inside  after  tbe  manner  of  ordinarj  hollTV 
ware,  form  durable  and  useful  utensils. 

The  great  abundance  of  coal  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburg  gives  it  gnml  adns- 
fages  in  the  smelting  of  ores. 

(2)  Pittsbarg  is  chiefly  the  seat  of  the  Glass  trade  for  the  supply  of  tbe  Gk>nth  tM 
West,  and  its  productions  are  confined  mainly  to  the  more  useful  articlee  fbr  doatifc 
use.  The  metal  moulds  for  the  mannfacture  of  pressed  Glass  are  made  opon  the 
of  each  manufacturer,  and  as  the  production  of  a  novelty  is  a  point  aimed  at  bj 
an  important  element  of  success,  the  getting  np  of  new  designs  demanda  a 
amount  of  eare  and  attention.  Pittsburg  has  every  fkdlity  fbr  fb« 
glasf  mansfaotnre  to  an  enormoni  aztmit. 
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VannflMtiLrM. 

GIam,  window ■••MM** 

Olne ^ 

Hardwitre,  locks,  oto. 

Bate  and  eapt ... 


•••••••  ••••«••••••« 


Hoi-M  powon 

Hotterj 

iBatramo&ta,  opttoal. ... 

**  targical .. 

Iron,  bar  uid  ahaei  (1) 

Iron,  pig. 

Iron  rounding  (2) 

KtoTo  founding 

Iron  forging. , 


No.  of 
EsUbUah- 
menu.       Cnplul. 

18 1,062,600.. 

1 

8 

1 

8 

17...... 

5 


«3,700 

439,900...... 

22,100...... 

1,600  ....M 

6,000...... 

6,000....M 

10,000....M 

8,380,000 

233,000 

742,000 

830,000..... 
11,000 


B*W 
materlnL 

6H408...». 
47,166 

180,199 

6,660....M 

1,166...... 

4,400...... 

sOw....M 

1,000...... 

2,116,000...... 

196,620...... 

813,662 

131,246 

6,800...... 


Male 
hands. 

1,786...... 

46. 

o76....M 

Ir...... 

3b...... 

9  ...... 

3i...«.. 

6...M. 

Z|83i3...... 

160  ....M 

Ovv  •*.... 

914...... 

T...... 


Fomalo 
hands. 


o...* 


Talnoof 
prodoet. 

1,788,426 

94,060 

669,808 

18,475 

8,215 

8,800 

2,100 

10,000 

8,761,683 

966,800 

824,488 

881,760 

12,798 


(1)  During  1863  important  additioni  were  made  to  the  number  of  Rolling  Mills  in 
Pittsburg.  Messrs.  Lyon  A  Sborb,  of  the  ''  Sligo  Works/'  put  op  a  mill  two  hundred  fe#t 
in  length  by  one  hundred  and  four  feet  in  width,  capable  of  taming  ont  Mrmor-jdatet  of 
the  Iju-gest  sise.  The  firm  also  erected  a  Sheet  Mill  ninety  feet  long  by  eighty  feet  wide. 
Messrs.  MoKnight,  of  the  Birmingham  Works,  erected  a  new  Sheet  Iron  and  Armor-Plate 
Mill,  the  buildings  of  which  are  sixty  by  eighty  feet.  The  Plate  mill  has  a  eapaelty  of 
fifty  tons  per  week,  and  is  constructed  with  a  Tiew  to  the  rolling  of  sheet  iron,  for  the 
production  of  which  it  has  a  capacity  of  one  thousand  tons  a  year.  Meisn.  Jones  A 
Laughlins,  of  the  American  Works,  erected  a  building  two  hundred  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet,  within  which  is  constructed  two  sheet  mills  and  a  twelTe*inch  train  for 
bar,  and  three  eight-inch  trains  for  small  iron  and  hoops;  three  heating  furnaoes,  and 
two  annealing  furnaces.  The  capacity  of  these  mills  is  thirty  tons  per  day.  Messrs. 
Reese,  Graff  and  Dull  built  a  Forge,  a  Plate  mill,  and  a  Sheet  mill,  occupying  a  building 
two  hundred  and  fire  by  one  hundred  and  five  feet  The  plate  mill  is  constructed  for  roll- 
ing Armor  Plates  for  naval  use,  ten  feet  long  and  firom  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  thick, 
weighing  from  one  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  to  a  ton  each.  The  plate  mill  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  one  hundred  tons,  the  sheet  mill  a  capacity  of  fifteen  tons,  and  the  forge  of  two 
hundred  and  ten  tons  a  week.  They  also  erected  a  Hoop  mill  of  two  trains,  with  a 
capacity  of  eighty  tons  per  week,  the  mill  building  of  which  is  one  hundred  and  twenty 
by  seventy-five  feet.  Messrs.  Eloman  A  Philipps,  and  Messrs.  Wharton,  Brothers  ib  Co. 
also  erected  new  mills. 

(2)  We  Judge  that  the  census-takers  have  erred  greatly  in  their  retnm  of  Iron  Founding 
In  Pittsburg,  or  the  product  for  the  year  ending  June  1, 1860,  was  much  below  the  average. 
Gertain.it  is  that  during  the  last  two  years  one  establishment,  the  Four  Pitt  Works,  have 
produced  more  than  twice  the  amount  returned  as  the  product  of  17  foundries.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  establishments  in  the  country  which  have  complete  facilities  for  the  manu- 
facture of  heavy  Orduanoe,  and  during  the  last  three  years  they  have  tamed  out  enor* 
moos  quantities  of  Shot,  Shell,  and  10  and  15-inch  guns.  Their  latest  achievement  is  the 
easting  of  a  monster  Columbiad  of  20  inches  calibre,  designed  to  throw  solid  round  shot 
that  will  weigh  1000  pounds,  and  700  pound  shell.  This  gnn,  when  cast,  weighed 
170,000  pounds,  and  when  finished  will  weigh  about  115,000  pounds.  Tbe  whole  length 
from  breech  to  muule  is  243  inches,  length  of  bore  210,  maximnm  diameter  84  inehesy 
minimum  34  inches.  To  cost  it  three  furnaces  were  charged  with  metal,  chiefly  Bloom- 
field  iron,  one  with  39  tons,  and  each  of  the  others  with  23^  tons,  which  were  reduced  in 
about  six  hours ;  and  in  twenty-five  minutes  after  the  furnaces  were  tapped  170,000 
pounds  passed  through  the  pool  into  the  mould,  being  nearly  7000  pounds  per  minute. 
For  taming  this  immense  casting  the  proprietors  of  these  Works  have  eonstmoted  an 
enormous  lathe,  probably  the  largest  ever  built.  The  weight  of  the  several  pieces  of 
aetal  eonposing  it  is  over  200,000  pounds. 
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MANUf  AOTUaiS  OV  ALLEQOANT  QOUHTT. 


IbnnfActarM. 


Inm  railing 

JapaniMd  wart. 
Jewcliy 


•••••••«••« 


»•«•••••••••«•«■••• 


Ltatlier. »...^ » ^ 

Ltqaon,  dUUllod m....~...» 

malt » M 

rectified 

lAttber,  planed m..»m.... 

•awed 

MaabUery,  steam  engUie«i  ete. 

ICatehM ^» 

inUinerx,  ete 

llUitary  eqnipmaaia 

Mineral  water »......• 

IQrrora 

Valla 

Oil,  linseed 

Petroleum,  erode 

refined ..., 

Fainting  and  glaiUig .« 

Rtper 

Patent  medicines. 

Picture  frames. 

Pottery  ware 

Printing 

Bope  and  cordage.... 

8alt... 

Sand  washing 

Safes,  iron 

**      proviftion , 

Saddlerf  and  harness 

Sash,  doors  and  blinds.......... 

Eilrer  ware 

Silver  plating 

Soap  and  candles 

Spices  and  coflRse,  ground....... 

Spikes,  railroad 

Springs,  railroad  car. 

Steel 

Tin,  sheet-iron  it  copper  ware 

Traaks 

Vlaegar. 

Wlieelwrighting 

White  lead 

Wigs  and  hair  work 

Wire  work 

Woolen  goods. 

Wool  palling 


No.  of 
BsUblishp 
menta.          Capital. 

Raw 
materlaL 

!....« 

eoo ...... 

4,957 

M»»%*0» 

64,000. 

23,452. — 

v»««*** 

6,900...... 

776. — 

A  -a**** 

900 

2,900...... 

X •••••• 

42t>. — 

410..... 

27 

282,300 

350,986 

9 -...a. 

S,Q0O....« 

6.430 

32 

&V1,400 

290.937 

W. — 

1.30,000 

165,$a0...... 

12 

183,600 

173.756 

42. — 

417,200...... 

320,776 

.2lv...... 

436,600 

450,276 

4...... 

3,860 

1,420...... 

27 

23,075 

28,881 

X •••••• 

881.000 

17,686. — 

a. — 

2,600. 

2.325. 

1. — 

6.000..... 

12,793...... 

6 

1,280,000 

728.276 

4. — 

79,000 

36.760...... 

1 

8,000 

10,000....« 

1...... 

4,000...... 

4.000...... 

9....M 

11,200...... 

2.600....- 

1 

9,000 

468 

6 

16.600...... 

10.600 

6 

18,030 

16,335....- 

6 

18,000...... 

6,446. 

IS 

218.400 

6 

17,600 

17,616....- 

XX*«*ae« 

63,600....M 

28,698 

1 

42,.'i00 

3,000 

1 

4,000 

8,910....- 

1 

500 

1,017 

10 

12,9.W 

17,288 

7 

21,600 

14,300 

1 

2,500....- 

2,040 

1 

6.000...... 

3,500....- 

Xv  •••••• 

278,800 

441,107....- 

X •••••• 

6,000 

11,650....- 

2 

175,000 

158,600 

1 

15,000 

25,100 

« 

1,230,000 

317,125 

37 

84,637 

71,426....— 

3 

18,600 

17,314 

8 

27,850 

14.664 

25 

124,400 

87,346....- 

2 

160,000 

92,500 

3 

2,600 

2,500 

2 

1,200 

600 

6 

83,600 

61,730 

6 

OaVUU  ■••■•« 

17,825 

Male       FoaaU  Taloeof 

bands,      haads.  Pkodacc 

o......            ......  ISil^W 

61 ....-        S-.M.  61 JM 

X  ••••••                    «•••«•  9tMM 

8 tOOO 

167...-          ....»  45^407 

4 ....-  lOgOOO 

172 —  494,781 

49 —  231,031 

136  ...-          ....-  800,629 

242....-          -..-  627,147 

316 1,031.948 

7 8 4,630 

118 ..-..  69,110 

63 2MM 

1S«*«**«               ••««••  JoOfOml 

X  f  ••••••                 ••»•••  W««^V 

w  ••••■«                     ••••«•  XOl|i^^w 

«••••••              ••••«•  VfWW 

10.....          ..—  85,500 

V......         3....—  2|«il9 

7 8. 2S,4W 

17 -  89,278 

41 ...M.  SI^8M 

826 40 638,168 

S#  ••••«■                ••••••  9lfO^V 

20 125.000 

2-..-          1.706 

41 -  41,454 

36 32,330 

16 .-  1S.O0O 

lrO««*a*«                    awe***  vWr^Pv 

#  •■••••                      ••••••  ^^Mi^mMt 

110 325,000 

7 75,000 

622 88Q.O0O 

140....-          . 174.«1 

81 ...-.  49,000 

19 64,S8> 

179 -.  278,177 

37 -  124,500 

4 8....-  9,841 

3 2.876 

66 88....-  98.500 

19 33.476 


Total,  Inclnding  miscellane- 
oos  mannlkctares  not  aboTe 
specified 1,119 


•18,873,096       $12,663,984       17,183         8,184        |tf,41S,Q0l 


XAVUf  AflTUBXB  Of  VZW  T0BS. 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  BROOKLYN, 


[Ae0ordlng  to  the  eentac  of  1860  tb«  aggregate  of  prodnction  in  Ifew  York  Cltj  exceeded  that  of  anf 
other  eltj  in  the  Uaion.  It  it  bnt  Mr  to  add.  boweyer,  that  the  items  of  Printing,  Book,  Job  and 
Vewspaper,  amonntlng  to  orerten  millione  of  dollars,  and  of  Sngar  Refining,  amonnting  to  orer  niae- 
teen  millions  of  dollars,  caused  the  excess  of  production.] 


Mannfaeturee. 
j|ffle«!tTLral  Implements... 

Alcohol 

▲rtifldal  flowers 

Bakers*  bread  and  crackers 

BUliMd  tables 

Bookbinding    and    blank 

beeiM 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boxes,  paper 

Brass  founding 

Britannia  ware. 

Brashes. 

Candles,  adamantine 

Gaps 

Gards,  playiog » 

Carpets 

Carriages  and  coaches ...... 

Oars  and  omnibuses 

Chairs. 

Chenieals 

Cigars. 

Cloaks  and  mantillas 

deihfng 

CofiM  and  Hploe  grinding.. 

Confectionery 

Coopering 

Copper  work 

Cordage 

Cored  meat« ~ 

Drain  plp«,  pottery,  etc.... 

Drugs,  medicines,  etc 

Slirthenware 

Edge  tools 

Bmbrolderies 

BngruTing,  plate  and  plate 

printing 

EngrarlDg,  seal    and   die 

sinking 

BngraTing,  wood 

BuTrtopes 


Fire  engines 

nihiag  tackle  it  fish-hooks 


No.  of 
Establish- 
ments. 

1 

1 

90ff...... 

^••e«tt* 
w/  •••••• 

S4 

22  ..... 

3p •••••• 

9 

M 

I 

37 

6 

162 

11 

S8 

43 

xo  •••••• 

10 

20 

7 

13 

2 

6 

3 

29 

86 

29 

» 

7 

4 

4  ..... 


CapItaL 
♦5,000. — 

11^,000 

237,200...... 

673,748...... 

407,400...... 

1,012,680...... 

131,406 

178,280 

XX|Ovv*a*e*e 

283,100...... 

976,000 

67,050 

63,000 

766,200 

179,800 

100,000...... 

*XM,  426v  • . . ... 

38,000 

2n,ioo 

81,700 

6,645,800 

179,100...... 

352.150 

307,850 

75,700 

96,850 

678,000 

17,800 

155.400 

160,000 

20,400 

11,000 


Male 
hands. 

30 


eHI«*««*o 


Talue  of 
Produet. 

i8S,A00..« 

600,000.. 


BrooklTtt 

nnd  WiU 

Uamaburg, 

Aonnal 

Product. 

.     n56,00» 

1,319,000 


908. 
IM.. 


0SO 

X03i*««a« 


XV*ea*« 

349 

91 

»7 

61 

466 

566 

135 , 

568 

24 

848 

18 

10,954 

81 

369 

484 

105 

140 

205 

158 

68 

159 

33 

3 


48,850.....        123. 


38,600. 
49,650. 
235,300. 
26,300. 
43,500. 
8,900. 


127.... 
147.... 
110.... 

88.... 

73.... 

10.... 


Female 
hands. 


111. 4,867,993 1,130,840 

...«•.  XvlifOOU...... 

471......  1,086,319...... 

440. .MM  8,860,09o.«..M       383, v77 

wOv ......  ei9o,WfO ..... 

....M  670,660......           6,000 

....M         31,000 

16 696,967 14,780 

6......  414,000......   180,000 

134 359,557 

40......   164,000 

680 930,140 

699,825 112,500 

82,500 459,800 

39 1,114,461 168,99» 

879 618,400 

10,634 17,011,370 310,486 

3 436,184 100,530 

117 1,308,536 87,730 

638,160......   481,608 

......   365,300 131,434 

16....M   190,600 1,390,196 

......  3,211,730 

6.....   394.700 372.606 

18 480.300 10,000 

8 165,000 45,000 

65,813 

78......    66,216 

• 

140,700 

S....M  163,730. .a... 

....M  138,666.. .... 

179 603,700 

....M  68,890...... 

....M  08,850. ..... 

.....  13,000.....   187,000 
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xumAoruBB  ot  nv  tobx. 


BfOOUVB 


Manoiketiiret. 

Tvraitore,  cabinet ^ 

Fan. 

Oas ^ 

Om  flxtare* ^ 

QaM  meters 

QjUt  (htmes,  mirrors, etc.... 

GlMKWare 

Oold    and  silrer  refining 

and  assaying 

Oold  eliains,  Jewelry,  etc.. 

Oold  leaf 

Oold  watcli  cases,  ete. 

Orates  and  fenders.. 

Oatta  percha  goods. 

Haircloth 

HaU :  silk,  felt,  and  straw 

Hoop  slcirts 

India-mbber  goods. 

Ink,  printing 

Ink,  writing 

Iron  forging. 

Iron  founding ^ 

Iron,  galTanized....». 

Iron,  malleable ^^ 

Iron,  pig ~ 

Iron  pipes 

Iron  and  wire  ratling 

Iron  machinery,  steam  en- 
gines, etc 

Lamps  and  lanterns 

Lead,  lead  pipe  and  shoe .. 

Leather 

Leather  belting  and  hose.. 

Lithographing 

Locks ~ 

Mahogany  sawing 

Malt 

Marble  cutting 

Matches 

Mathematical  instrnments. 

Malt  liquors 

Military  equipments 

Military  ornaments 

Millinery 

Millinery  goods 

Mineral  water 

Morocco 

Mnsiral  instruments,  mis- 
cellaneous  

Melodeons 

Orgnns  

Piano-fortes 

Kails  and  spikes 

Kntf ,  bolts  and  washers ... 
Oils,  coal 


ITo.  of 

BaUbllsh- 

mmta. 

Capital. 

Male 
kaada. 

Female 
hMida. 

li 
TalMoT 
ProdoeL 

TwoimtL 

0*«a**« 

#872,800 

XVal  •••••• 

^•—m 

#8,612.800 

i8n,oo# 

185 

1,451,500 

2.967. — 

xy*a««*« 

8.780,6S4».... 

878,01 

29 

668,700 

3Sv/  vaa*** 

500e*e«e« 

1,970^130 

a,ooo 

3p  •••••• 

4,000,000 

2.020 

8.284,600. 

787,000 

Xi    •••*• 

232,350 

578. — 

•e**** 

836,950. 

87.000 

X •••••• 

76,000...». 

ISO 

•••*•• 

100,000. 

Ji 

189,600 

868 

•••m^m 

MB,800. 

».«00 

il«a**e« 

5,300 

25...... 

•••a«« 

32,750 

wi,m 

«....« 

229,800 

•W  aaaa** 

•••••• 

420.670...... 

103 

1,204,048 

1,038 

71 

2,497,761. 

148,700 

0**a*«* 

16,000 

38. — 

16.. .M* 

85,378...... 

W....« 

96,900...... 

127 

8. 

837,600...... 

« aa*aa« 

85,000. — 

67. — 

161,000 

SI,10O 

2...... 

100^000. 

34 

125,760 

2 

82,000 

i 

170. 

95,500. 

U 

334,900 

538...... 

205.. ..M 

8,216.783. 

i,«si,« 

29 

267,800 

210...... 

1,484. — 

8.064.667 

1«7,M0 

2 

305,000....„ 

69. ...n 

53. — 

S80,000...... 

W....a« 

131,000 

34 

642,000...... 

OOjHO 

2 

6,850 

SHI.....* 

S. — 

81, 656. ...M 

12,000 

1...... 

150,000...... 

60 

130,000  ....M 

%Xa*aa»« 

1,674,300 

1,904 

8,571.400 

88MM 

1 

30,000 

40 

84,000...... 

1 

10,000  „.... 

15 

•e*«*« 

80,000...... 

1 

100,000 

45 

•••••• 

816.000.. 

S 

60,000...... 

102...... 

850,000...... 

89,000 

22 

297,100 

837 

•a***« 

780,450 

40^000 

43 

2,511,100 

2,859...... 

•••••• 

4,560,942...... 

i,m,8oo 

8 

88,000 

102 

226.360...... 

7,870 

4 

950,000 

126 

2 

1,937,000...... 

10.710 

7 

66,000 

55 

197.225 

131,876 

2 

104.000 

42 

••••a« 

217,000...... 

23 

157,850 

321 

•a««a« 

383,700 

19 

61,900 

98 

•••••• 

93.200 

84.088 

7 

108,500 

61 

S72,100....„ 

7 

443,000 

V  9  ...... 

681,000 

40 

494,700 

832 

1,260,949 

471,390 

2 

110,000 

172 

170 

41,200 

16,000 

15 

137,900 

57...... 

77.116...... 

8AO0 

46 

1,605,000 

645 

2 

2.149,875 

7aa;8i8 

5 

42,.W0 

64....« 

16 

134.850...... 

1 

700 

4 

12.000 

90 

189,750 

42 

778. — 

1,022.635 

86^800 

9 

31,500 

44 

265 

238.154 

14 

86,000 

165 

244,878...... 

l«S,4fO 

10 

289,000 

242 

SEX  •••••• 

677,169...... 

#87,000 

4 

10,000 

16 

87.600. 

2 

100,500 

103 

160,000. 

4 

54,000 

118 

•aa*«« 

112,000 

S3 

1,912,700 

1,728 

8,429.867 

74,000 

4 

6,900 

14 

2|««aa*« 

40,000 

88^000 

4 

41,000...... 

60 

71.600 

1 

50,000 

12 

•••aae 

96,000. 
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JUnnlketorw. 

OlU,l*rd 

Unaeed  

■perm  and  whale ^ 

Opiieal  InctramenU 

Faints  and  colon » 

Paper 

Paper  hangings 

Photographs 

Photographic  materials,ete. 

Planed  lumber 

Plnmbing  and  gas  fitting. 

Pocket-books,  porte  mon- 

aales,  etc » 

■^TreeerTed  frnit  and  pickles 

Printing,  book 

Printing,  Job 

Printing,  newspaper 

Printing  presses » 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Safes 

Saleratus 

Sashes,  doors  and  blinds ... 

Satinet  printing 

Sawed  lumber .• 

Scales  and  balances 

School  apparatus 

Sewiog  machines 

8hip-bailding 

Ship-smithing 

Shirty  collars,  etc 

Shorels  and  spades 

ttlk  fringes  and  trimmings 

SUrerware. 

ffilTer-plated  ware 

Soap  and  candles 

Spiral  springs 

Spirituous  liquors,  rectified 
distilled 

Stair  buUding 

Stair  rods 

Steam  &  hot  water  heaters 

Steel  springs 

Stereotyping  and  electro- 
typing 

Stone  cutting 

StoTO  polish 

Stores,  ranges  and  heaters 

Sugar  refining 

Surgical  and  dental  in- 
struments   

Tin  and  sheet-iron  ware.... 

Tdl>aeeo  and  snuff. 

Franks  and  carpet-bags.... 

Turning,  irory  and  bone.. 

Taming,  Mrollsawing,etc 

Typefimnding 


Ha  of 
Sslablish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

Mate 
hands. 

Female 
hands. 

Value  of 
Product. 

BrooklTB 

and  Wll. 

liamsbnn^ 

Annual 

Product. 

a...... 

•165,000 

66 

$1,650,000 

2...... 

200,000...... 

70 

660,000 

.  •1,610,704 

6 

623,000 

68...... 

1,170,481 

8 

7,800 

81 

66,620 

10 

697,600 

272 

803,500 

X •••••• 

140,000 

160. — 

200,000 

7 

816,000 

476 

2 

791,000 

300.000 

wV»a**«« 

101,980 

129 

10 

427,202 

1,200 

il>«***« 

118,000...... 

61 

126 

191,000 

6 

60,000 

76 

628,000 

166,108 

43 

247,076 

S7v«...M 

724,150 

168,465 

W 

161,650 

9o2...... 

241...... 

499,190 

1,822 

9 

101,600 

46...... 

76 

464,575 

17 

8,121,000 

1,485 

718 

8,225,551 

81 

645,800 

CKHr****** 

82.....-! 

1,033,658 

61 

2,941,200 

2,829. — . 

157 

6,182,946 

143,167 

5 

746,000. 

616...... 

737,000 

66 

94,600 

238. — 

x«**  ••« 

831,281 

65,282 

7 

416,000 

846...... 

467,976 

820,000 

6 

219,000...... 

x^x*»««#« 

932.500 

56.000 

87 

227,200. — 

888. — 

•••••• 

677,844 , 

91,100 

A  •••  ■•• 

25,000 ...». 

10...... 

15,000 

12 

414,000 

246 

1,127,175 

207,382 

8 

63,000 

60 

•••••• 

138,000 

1 

6,000 

10 

4 

15,000 

13 

217,300 

^Ol  •••••• 

839,000 , 

149,000 

12 

271,800 

882 

1,178,488 

,    1,263,475 

20 

66,450 

122 

173,636 

2,000 

42 

406,950 

125 

2,704 

1,845,357 

2 

10,000 

22 

47,000 

27 

309,1 80... ... 

262 

622 

724,687 

186,940 

20 

437,000 

422 

19 

1,2.W,695 

18,700 

20 

83,600 

135 

63 

237,770 

22 

606,600 

2Bvv««*«e* 

2 

1,800,605 , 

858,200 

1 

48,000 

15 

20,000 

16 

866,000 

85 

969,650 

796,640 

2 

40,000 

18 

124,380 

.    1,861,420 

6 

86,000 

69....« 

114,300 

84,000 

2 

9,000 

16 

38,000 

6 

195,000 

211 ...... 

413,650 

8 

1U,600...... 

Vs...... 

225,000...... 

11 

73,500 

162 

198,600 

2lu •■•••• 

400,400...... 

961...... 

1,152,880 

471,890 

2 

13,000...... 

18 

2 

44.000 

23 

260,100 

268 

533.600 

12,000 

14 

8,949,000 

1,404 

19,812,500 

>    8,794,000 

6 

212,000 

108 

8 

147.464 

65,000 

92 

858,860 

vfO  ••«••• 

1 

757,184 

456,446 

7 

218,600 • 

%2Hr •••••• 

818 

1,009,700 

10,720 

2«...... 

113,300 

161 

8 

282,868....w 

19,800 

v**a**e 

40,800 

XST...... 

162,904 

27 

274,800. — 

497...... 

766,000 

142,000 

Oeeeee* 

290,900....... 

S2S....M 

188. — 

466,400 
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No.  of 
BstAblUh- 

HanafftctarM.  monU.  C^plUL 

UmbrolUsandiMurmsoU..^  18....^  $382,600 

Ufholsterj S4 137,450..... 

TarnUh 2 810,000 

Tineg&r 6 40,^00 

WhMlwrlghting 68......  217,926 

White  lead  and  ziao  paints  1......  90,000 

WUlowware 6 8,820 

Wire  drawing 8 28,000...., 

Wire  work 11......  67,200.... 

Woodenware 3 18,600.... 

ToUl  in  1800,  inelading 
miacellaneoni  mann- 
flMtures  not  abore  ipeo 

Wed 4,874  ...  161,171,767.... 


Bmokl 


Male 
haBda. 

SBo...... 

7v'....« 

29 

608 

xu«««  ••• 
20  •••••• 

61 

165 

22 


Valaeof 
haada.       Product. 

708 fl,0OO,OO6.... 

80......'     868,480..... 


Uamaborg, 
Anaal 
Product. 

•13,680 

7J00 


tfO.OOO. 

204,300 

85,470 

84.850 

824,985 

l»,08r 

200,000...... 

2,129,600 

16,408...... 

3,812 

168.008. 

139,650. 

17,300 

25,800 

«.  80,470 24,718  ...  $160,082,386  ...  $34^251,319 


REMARKABLE    MANUFACTURING    ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN  NEW  YORK  AND  BROOKLYN. 


The  Marine  Engine  Workf  • 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  as  the  city  of  New  York  is  sastained 
almost  entirely  by  its  commerce,  and  as  this  commerce  is  becoming  eferj 
year  more  and  more  dependent  for  its  prosperity  and  progress  upon  the 
power  of  the  enormous  engines  by  which  its  most  important  fanctiona 
are  now  performed,  the  establishments  where  these  engines  are  invented, 
made,  and  fitted  into  ships,  which  they  are  destined  to  propel,  constitote 
really  the  heart  of  the  metropolis  ;  that  the  splendor  and  fashion  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  of  Union  Square,  and  the  brilliancy  and  ceaseless 
movement  of  Broadway,  are  mere  incidents  and  ornaments  of  the  stroc- 
tare ;  while  these  establishments,  and  those  of  kindred  character  and 
functions,  form  the  foundations  on  which  the  whole  of  the  vast  edifice 
reposes. 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  History  were  noticed  the  various  attempts, 
of  which  any  record  is  preserved,  that  were  made  daring  the  last  cen- 
tury to  build  steam  engines  in  America,  and  the  fact  that  Robert 
McQueen,  of  New  York  City,  was  probably  the  first  who  made  the 
building  of  stationary  engines  a  specialty.  The  rise  of  the  Marine 
Engine  Works  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  success  of  Robert  FnUeii 
in  applying  steam  power  to  propelling  yessels,  as  demonstrated  bj  kb 


aleamboat  Clermoni,  in  1807,  whose  speed  waa  five  milea  an  hoir.^ 
Her  engines  and  boilers  were  imported  from  England,  and  were  maaii-i 
ftotnred  by  Bolton  &  Watt,  of  London.  Yerj  soon  after  the  snooess 
of  this  first  effort,  Mr.  Fnlton  erected  a  shop  at  what  is  now  known  aw 
Jersey  City/  where  he  bnilt  the  Car  of  Neptune,  and  finished  other 
^gines  daring  the  balance  of  his  life — ^the  iron  castings  having  beett> 
famished  by  Robert  McQueen  and  John  Yonle,  and  the  brass  castinga 
by  James  P.  Allaire,  all  of  New  York.  Early  in  the  year  1815,  upon 
the  death  of  Robert  Fnlton,  Mr.  Allaire  obtained  a  short  lease  of  his* 
shop  and  tools,  and,  taking  as  partner  Charles  Stontinger  (Mr.  Falton'a 
engineer),  immediately  commenced  bnilding  the  engine  of  the  steamboat 
Chancellor  lAvingslon,  which  developed  a  speed  of  eight  miles  per 
hoar,  with  a  cylinder  40  inches  diameter  and  4  feet  stroke.  Even  at 
that  early  day,  Mr.  Stontinger  predicted  that  the  cnmbrous  machinerj 
then  nsed  in  the  engine  would  be  dispensed  with,  that  the  rnnning 
time  of  steamboats  from  New  York  to  Albany  wonld  be  about  eight 
boars,  and  that  steamships  would  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  within 
eleven  days'  time.  It  required  almost  the  entire  year  to  complete  the 
engine  and  boiler  of  the  Chancellor  Livingston,  about  the  close  of 
which  the  copartnership  of  Allaire  &  Stontinger  was  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  the  latter.  As  Mr.  Allaire  had  been  in  business  as  a  brass 
founder  at  466  Cherry  Street,  New  York,  since  1804,  he  transferred  all 
the  machinery  and  tools  from  Jersey  City  to  that  locality,  in  1816, 
where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  establishment,  the  oldest  of 
the  existing  steam  engine  works  in  New  York,  now  so  extensively  and 
favorably  known  as 

The  Allaire  Works. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  Mr.  Fulton's  efforts  in  developing  steam 
as  a  motive  power  in  navigation,  Mr.  Allaire  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the 
subject ;  and  as  all  the  brass  castings  of  Fulton's  engines  had  been  for- 
nished  by  him,  he  had  had  excellent  opportunities  of  acquiring  the 
requisite  information  to  fit  him  to  become  Fulton's  successor,  and  tcr 
carry  out  Stoutinger's  idea  of  simplifying  the  construction  of  the  steam 
engine.  Immediately,  then,  on  the  removal  of  his  machinery  and  tools 
to  the  scene  of  his  earliest  labors  in  brass  founding,  he  devoted  his  best 

(1)  Mr.  Zeno  Seoor^i  Polton  Iron  Foim»  Cofnancki^,  Ttemmna,  Manhattan,  and  Mm' 

dry,  In  Greene  Street,  Jersey  City,  markf  hopae.    A  large  number  of  workmen  m 

the  loeality.  Mr.  8ecor  has  jast  oonstmoted  employed  here,  who  within  three  yean  har* 

aad  doHr^red  to  the  United  SUtei  Goyem-  eompleted  work  that  it  estimated  to  be  woftk 

th»  iroB-olad  Moniton  Wttkmmkn^  tloti  nlUioM  of  dftUan,  ^^ 
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Maris  to  improve  upon  all  that  had  been  preTiosdy  done.  Ha  aov 
bailt  the  engines  of  Uie  steamboats  Savannah,  North  CfarolmOf  SouA 
Carolina,  and  Bobert  FuUon.  The  Savannah  was  finished  in  1817,  aad 
will  be  remembered  as  having  made  the  voyage  to  Liverpool  in  1819, 
and  as  being  the  first  steamship  that  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Her* 
original  cylinder  was  on  exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair,  in  New  York, 
in  1853 — diameter  44  inches,  5  feet  stroke. 

There  was  now  fonnd  to  be  a  demand  for  increased  accommodations 
on  the  Hudson  River,  and  the  steamboats  Norih  River,  Fire  Fly,  and 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  were  built  for  that  trade— each  of  them  having 
boilers  made  of  copper^-as  there  was  then  no  iron  of  suitable  qnali^ 
manufactured  for  the  purpose,  nor  was  it  believed  that  this  metal  had 
the  requisite  tensile  strength  to  stand  the  pressure.  At  this  period 
wood  was  universally  used  for  generating  steam  ;  and,  with  the  flames 
extending  out  of  the  smoke-stacks  of  the  steamboats  at  night,  as  they 
passed  up  and  down  the  river,  they  were  the  wonder  and  awe  of  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  who  beheld  them.  About  this  time  anthra* 
oite  coal  was  being  developed  to  a  limited  extent  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
Mr.  Allaire  entertained  the  opiuion  that  it  was  possible  to  nse  it  as  a 
fuel  for  making  steam.  Most  of  his  associates  in  steamboating  reso* 
lutely  opposed  his  theories  on  that  subject ;  but  he  at  length  prevailed 
npon  them  to  allow  him  to  make  the  experiment,  and  the  Car  of  Nep- 
tune was  laid  up  to  have  new  and  suitable  grate  bars  put  in  her  fnmact 
for  that  purpose.  Such  was  the  prejudice  against  this  new  innovation, 
that  the  firemen  of  the  boat  refused  to  attempt  to  burn  "  black  stone,'' 
declaring  it  an  impossibility,  and  Mr.  Allaire  was  obliged  to  take  some 
of  his  best  workmen  from  his  shop  to  assist  him,  and  he  (being  chief 
fireman)  did  actually,  after  most  herculean  exertions,  succeed  in  gettiog 
the  boat  to  Albany  in  eighteen  hours.  Notwithstanding  this  trial  had 
demoDstrated  that  it  was  possible  to  use  anthracite  coal  as  fuel  to  make 
steam,  Mr.  Allaire's  associates  were  too  conservative  to  aid  in  developing 
a  better  method  of  accomplishing  the  purpose,  and  steamboats  eon* 
tinned  to  light  the  heavens  in  their  nightly  voyages  on  the  Hudson 
River  for  a  longer  period — wood  being  the  only  fuel  that  was  deemed 
practicable. 

Mr.  Allaire  continued  in  the  business  on  his  own  account  until  the 
year  1842,  always  exerting  himself  to  his  utmost  to  improve  and  sim* 
plify  the  steam  engine,  giving  his  personal  attention  to  details,  and 
instructing  his  subordinates  to  invariably  reject  imperfect  castings,  and 
to  permit  no  piece  of  machinery  to  pass  their  inspection  unless  it  was 
perfect  of  its  kind.  During  the  year  last  named  Mr.  Allaire  asaodatad 
others  with  him,  who  formed  a  joint-stock  company,  incorporated  mder 
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the  statotes  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  a  cash  capital  of  $300,000, 
•od  they  elected  him  their  first  President — ^which  office  he  filled  for 
tight  years,  retiring  from  the  concern  in  1850.  The  management  of 
the  works  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  T.  F.  Secor,  formerly  of  the 
Morgan  Iron  Works,  who  is  general  agent  of  the  company,  and  the 
engines  of  the  steamers  BalHCf  Pacific^  Illinois^  and  Panama,  may  be 
cited  as  evidence  of  the  continued  capacity  of  the  Allaire  Works  to 
boild  marine  engines.  The  engines  of  the  Isaac  Newton^  Bay  State, 
and  Empire  State,  on  the  Hudson  River  and  Long  Island  Sound ; 
the  Western  World,  Metropolis,  and  Niagara,  on  Lake  Erie ;  and  the 
America  on  Lake  Champlain,  were  also  built  here. 

Among  the  more  recent  productions  of  this  establishment,  may  be 
named  the  steamship  Vanderbilt,  as  having  the  largest  beam-engine  on 
a  sea-going  steamer — with  two  cylinders,  each  90  inches  diameter,  and 
12  feet  stroke ;  the  steamers  Hu  Quang,  Po  Tang,  Kin  Kiang,  and 
other  vessels  for  the  China  trade.  The  chief  work  of  this  establishment 
has  been  for  river  and  ocean  navigation ;  but  stationary  engines  have 
also  been  built  here,  and  the  company  points  with  pride  to  a  Cornish 
engine  at  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Water  Works,  as  a  specimen  of  their 
skill  in  that  direction;  and  also  to  the  pumping  engines  of  New 
Orleans. 

A  faint  idea  of  the  progressive  increase  of  this  manufacture  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  fact,  that  while  daring  the  first  year  Mr.  Allaire  was 
in  business  as  an  engine  builder,  he  was  able  to  complete  only  a  single 
one,  now  the  Allaire  Works  occupy  fifty-two  lots  of  ground,  each  25  by 
100  feet,  and  employ  about  1000  workmen,  who  turn  out  machinery 
annually  that  is  estimated  to  be  worth  one  million  of  dollars.  A  large 
number  of  men  are  now  employed  in  the  construction  of  a  propeller 
engine,  with  a  cylinder  100  inches  in  diameter  and  4  feet  stroke,  intended 
for  the  donble-turreted  iron  clad  called  the  Puritan,  one  of  Captain 
Ericsson's  vessels  of  the  Monitor  style,  and  ordered  by  the  United 
States  Oovemment. 


The  Novelty  Iron  Works. 

About  thirty-five  years  ago  Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott,  D.  D.,  President  of; 
Union  College,  at  Schenectady,  New  York,  who  had  been  very  success- 
ful in  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  for  warming  houses,  invented  a  boiler, 
with  its  appurtenances,  for  applying  that  fuel,  then  not  used  for  such  a 
purpose,  to  the  generation  of  steam,  and  decided  to  test  its  merits  fully 
by  bnilding  a  boat  and  equipping  it  with  hii  improved  boiler  and  en- 
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gises.  In  the  pland  determined  upon,  he  was  not  only  to  mat  a  new 
tael,  bat  a  new  boiler,  and  an  engine  constrncted  unlike  any  ased  in  New 
York  waters.  His  boat,  therefore,  embraced  mnch  that  was  new,  aad 
consequently  received  the  name  of  ** Novelty,"  Dr.  Nott,  finding  that 
his  projected  enterprise  would  require  special  arrangements,  not  only  for 
its  creation,  but  also  to  enable  him  to  keep  the  boat  in  the  proper  repair, 
decided  to  purchase  the  premises  then  known  as  Burnt  Mill  Point,  on 
the  East  River,  where  a  small  wharf  and  some  farm  buildings  fhmished 
all  the  room  he  required.  One  of  the  engines  of  the  Novelty  was  in  a 
great  measure  built  here  with  limited  mechanical  resources.  From 
time  to  time  the  power  and  tools  were  added  to,  and  when  they  were 
increased  to  an  extent  that  enabled  work  for  other  parties  to  be  under- 
taken,  they  were  applied  to  such  purpose.  The  place  and  shop  where 
this  work  was  being  done  for  the  steamboat  Novelty,  now  became  known 
in  the  neighborhood  as  the  "  Novei/ty  Works," — and  thus  originated 
the  distinctive  name  by  which  it  is  still  known  throughout  the  engineer* 
ing  world. 

At  the  time  these  new  operations  were  carried  forward,  the  busfneis 
was  conducted  by  the  firm  of  H.  Nott  &  Co.,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  N.  Bliss,  formerly  of  the  West,  who  had  recommended  the  use 
of  the  horizontal  style  of  engine  for  the  boat — ^the  foreman  being  Ena 
K.  Dodd,  who  afterward  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Novelty.  Subse- 
quently Thomas  B.  Stillman  had  charge  of  the  works,  until  the  year 
1838,  when  John  D.  Ward,  Thomas  B.  Stillman,  Robert  M.  Stratton, 
and  C.  St.  John  Seymour,  purchased  the  premises,  machinery,  tools 
and  fixtures,  and  conducted  the  business  under  the  name  of  Ward,  Still- 
man &,  Co. — the  first  two  of  t..e  partners  having  charge  of  the  mechan- 
ical operations,  while  the  two  latter-named  gentlemen  gave  their  attention 
to  financial  affairs.  During  the  time  the  establishment  was  in  their  hands, 
its  capacity  in  machinery  and  tools  was  greatly  increased,  and  among 
the  work  turned  out  were  the  two  ocean  steamers,  the  Lion  and  the 
Hagle^  constrncted  for  the  Spanish  Government,  and  still  in  use  under 
different  names.  In  1841,  the  firm  of  Ward,  Stillman  &  Co.  was  dis- 
solved by  the  retirement  of  J.  D.  Ward,  and  the  establishment  was  con- 
ducted by  Stillman  &  Co.  In  1842,  a  new  firm  was  created  by  taking 
in  Horatio  Allen,  (the  gentleman  who  imported  the  first  locomotive 
engine  into  this  country,)  and  the  business  was  conducted  under  the 
name  of  Stillman,  Allen  &  Co. — Mr.  Seymour  having  retired.  In  1855, 
the  stock,  machinery,  tools,  patterns,  etc.,  were  sold  to  an  incorporated 
company,  under  the  title  of  the  Novelty  Iron  Works,  of  New  York, 
whose  cash  capital  is  $300,000,  by  which  company  the  business  has  been 
oondocted  up  to  the  present  time.    Prior  to  the  incorporation  of  this 
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eompao  J,  the  term  Novelty  Works  was  mere]  j  a  designation  of  the  pkea 
where  the  several  firms  carried  on  business ;  bat  since  its  incorporation 
The  Novelty  Iron  Works  is  the  legal  designation  of  the  body  corporate 
by  whom  the  works  are  carried  on.  At  present,  the  principal  manage- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  Horatio  Allen,  President,  and  W.  E.  Everett, 
Secretary. 

The  entrance  to  the  works  is  on  Twelfth,  opposite  Dry-Dock  Street, 
where  there  is  a  large  gateway,  near  which  is  a  porter's  lodge,  with 
doors  leading  to  the  offices  and  to  the  drawing-room.  At  a  short  dis* 
tance  from  the  gate,  and  within  the  enclosare,  there  is  a  great  crane  for 
receiving  or  delivering  the  vast  masses  of  metal,  such  as  shafts,  cylinders, 
boilers,  vacnnm  pans,  and  other  portions  of  the  ponderons  machinery 
that  are  continually  passing  to  and  from  the  yard.  Taming  to  the  lefb, 
and  just  beyond  the  crane,  is  the  iron  foundry — a  bnilding  206  feet  long 
by  80  feet  wide,  with  a  wing  upon  one  side.  It  contains  four  cupola 
furnaces,  capable  of  melting  at  one  heat  sixty-five  tons  of  iron,  which 
can  be  deposited  into  one  mould,  making  a  single  casting  of  that  enor- 
mous weight.  There  is  an  additional  furnace  for  special  uses,  and  is 
employed  as  occasion  requires.  The  blast  for  the  furnaces  is  brought 
under  ground  through  a  pipe  having  a  sectional  area  of  five  square  feet. 
Opposite  the  furnace  are  six  drying  ovens,  each  having  a  railway  and 
two  carriages,  and  each  within  a  sweep  of  one  or  more  of  six  cranes, 
some  of  which  are  capable  of  hoisting  twenty  tons.  Within  this  foundry, 
and  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  there  are  moulding  pits,  twelve  feet 
in  diameter  and  eighteen  feet  deep,  the  sides  of  which  are  firmly  secured 
by  plates  of  boiler  iron  riveted  together.  Six  weeks  are  sometimes  re* 
quired  to  prepare  the  moulds  for  loam  x.  stings,  employing  from  ten  to 
forty  men.  Five  of  the  strongest  men  are  required  to  carry  a  ladle  of 
molten  iron  from  the  furnaces  to  the  reservoir  from  which  it  is  dis- 
charged into  the  mould.  The  process  of  clearing  the  mould  and  hoist- 
ing out  the  casting  requires  about  a  week.  In  illustration  of  the 
capacity  of  this  foundry  for  heavy  work,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  here 
were  made  the  bed-plate  of  the  steamship  Atlantic,  which  weighed 
thirty-seven  tons,  and  that  of  the  Arctic,  which  weighed  sixty  tons.  In 
the  summer  of  1854  there  was  also  cast  the  cylinder  of  the  steamship 
Metropolis,  of  the  Fall  River  line,  which  was  then  the  largest  in  the 
world — having  a  diameter  of  105  inches,  and  a  length  of  14  feet,'  with 
12  feet  stroke  of  piston.  Twenty-two  persons  sat  down  to  lunch  in  this 
cylinder,  with  room  to  spare,  and  a  horse  and  chaise  were  driven  through 
it,  both  backwards  and  forwards. 

In  the  smiths'  shop,  where  all  the  wrought  iron  parts  of  the  machinery 
are  formed  and  fitted,  there  are  thirty  forges,  with  the  requisite  number 
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of  men  to  each.  Here  also  are  large  cranes,  with  chains  connecting 
with  small  trucks  on  the  top  of  the  beams,  for  carrying  whatever  may 
be  suspended  further  ontward,  or  drawing  it  in,  as  may  be  reqaired. 
These  trucks  are  moved  by  a  wheel  at  the  foot  of  the  crane,  and  are 
capable  of  carrying  extraordinary  weights.  In  one  instance  a  single 
block  of  iron  was  forged  which  weighed  14,366  pounds.  When  forging 
snch  enormous  masses,  they  are  trucked  up  in  a  furnace  to  be  heated, 
where  they  remain  several  hours.  The  masonry  is  then  broken  away, 
and  the  red-hot  iron  is  lifted  by  the  crane  and  placed  under  a  massife 
trip-hammer.  When  the  process  of  forging  so  large  a  mass  of  iron  is 
going  on,  one  man  throws  water  upon  the  works  to  effect  some  purpose 
connected  with  the  scaling,  while  others  busy  themselves  abont  getting 
it  into  the  requisite  shape  and  dimensions  as  the  forging  proceeds. 

Adjoining  the  smiths'  shop  are  the  machine  and  finishing  shops,  where 
the  cylinders,  piston  rods,  and  other  parts  of  the  machinery,  aRer  being 
east,  are  subjected  to  a  refining  and  polishing  process.  These  arc  pro- 
vided with  lathes,  cutting  mills,  and  planers  of  vast  size  and  strength. 
There  is  also  a  brass  foundry  and  a  coppersmiths'  room,  each  furnished 
with  a  crane  and  its  appropriate  tools.  There  are  two  boiler  shops^ 
provided  with  enormous  shears  to  cut  the  iron  plates  into  proper  forms, 
rollers  to  give  them  the  required  curvature,  punching  machines  to  make 
the  holes  along  the  edges  in  which  the  rivets  are  inserted,  and  nnmerouB 
drilling  and  boring  machines.  The  whole  establishment  is  divided  into 
twenty  departments,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  is  a  foreman  to 
superintend  those  under  his  particular  direction,  namely — iron  founders, 
brass  founders,  machinists,  boiler  makers,  carpenters,  coppersmiths,  black- 
smiths, metallic  life-boat  builders,  instrument  makers,  hose  and  belt 
makers,  painters,  masons,  riggers,  laborers,  cartmen,  watchmen,  store- 
keepers, pattern  makers,  draughtsmen,  and  clerks  ;  in  all  averaging  more 
than  one  thousand  men  ;  and  the  value  of  the  work  finished  is  aboat 
$1,330,000  per  annum. 

The  establishment  occupies  almost  two  entire  blocks  of  ground,  and 
includes  two  slips  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  steamships. 

There  are  ten  other  Marine  Engine  establishments  in  New  York  and 
vicinitj,  viz. :  the  Delamater  Iron  Works,  Morgan  Iron  Works,  Nep- 
tune Iron  Works,  Dry-Dock  Iron  Works,  Fulton  Iron  Works,  and 
Fletcher,  Harrison  &  Co.'s.;  McCloud  &  Co.'s  and  Essler  &  Co.'s 
at  Brooklyn ;  the  Continental  Iron  Works  at  Green  Point ;  and  the 
Fultox  Foundry  at  Jersey  City.  The  aggregate  capital  invested  in  the 
marine  engine  business  in  New  York  and  its  immediate  vicinitj  is  abont 
$1,500,000,  employing  upwards  of  4000  workmen  in  the  various  depart- 
mentSy  whose  annual  product  approaches  $6,000,000  per  annonu 
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The  Sugar  Beflneries— Stnart'a  Beflnery. 

The  Refining  of  Sagar  Is  the  leading  mannfactare  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  No  other  employs  so  mnch  capital,  or  yields  so  large  a  prodnctr 
The  official  return  of  the  sugar  refined  in  1860|  which  we  have  given  in 
the  Table,  vast  as  it  is,  is  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  yalne  of  the 
present  product  of  26  Refineries  in  New  York  and  ?icinity,  which  is 
estimated  to  be  about  $35,000,000  per  annum.  The  history  of  the  busi- 
ness as  a  prominent  pursuit  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  enter* 
prise  of  one  firm,  that,  in  describing  their  facilities  and  processes,  we 
describe  those  of  all  the  others. 

Prior  to  the  year  1832,  Sugar  refining  was  conducted  on  a  limited 
scale,  but  the  process  was  very  imperfect,  and  the  quality  of  the  sugar, 
as  compared  with  that  now  made,  was  very  inferior.  During  that  year 
Messrs.  R.  L.  &  A.  Stuart  commenced  business  in  three  small  wooden 
buildings  on  the  corner  of  Chambers  and  Greenwich  streets,  where  they 
were  the  first  to  succeed  in  employing  steam  in  refining ;  and  by  the 
introduction  of  superior  machinery,  they  were  soon  enabled  to  produce 
a  better  quality  of  Sugar  than  had  hitherto  been  offered  to  the  New 
York  public,  some  samples  of  which,  exhibited  at  the  Fair  of  the  Ameri* 
can  Institute,  in  1834,  were  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  other  Re- 
finers. The  capacity  of  the  establishment  was  then  limited  to  about 
3000  pounds  per  day ;  but  in  the  year  1835  the  old  wooden  buildings 
were  removed,  and  a  six-story  brick  building  was  erected  in  their  stead, 
by  means  of  which  the  capacity  for  refining  was  increased  to  12,000 
pounds  per  day — about  enough  to  meet  the  demand  at  that  time — at 
profitable  rates.  But  as  the  quality  of  the  sugar  grew  better,  the  con- 
sumption increased  also,  and  in  1849  the  Messrs.  Stuart  erected  the  nine- 
story  brick  building  on  the  comer  of  Greenwich  and  Reade  streets,  and 
their  capacity  was  then  so  mnch  increased  as  to  enable  them  to  use  from 
40,000,000  to  44,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  per  year,  employing  about 
300  m^n,  and  producing  refined  sugar  that  was  sold  for  $3,000,000  per 
annum.  During  the  year  1863,  this  Refinery  worked  but  little  more 
than  half  its  capacity ;  but  the  sales  of  refined  sugar — the  prices  of 
raw  being  about  double  those  of  any  previous  year — amounted  to  over 
three  millions  of  dollars. 

The  whole  establishment,  with  all  the  necessary  machinery  and  ap- 
purtenances, occupies  a  space  of  110  feet  on  Chambers  Street,  165  feet 
on  Greenwich  Street,  and  167  on  Reade  Street,  with  an  addition  of 
75  feet,  five  stories  high,  on  the  north  side  of  the  street  last  named — 

the  whole  having  cellars  beneath  them,  and  vaults  the  entire  length  of 
38 
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their  fronts,  and  extending  half-waj  across  the  first  two  named  streets, 
while  they  occupy  all  the  space  beneath  Reade  Street,  and  extend  under 
the  bailding  on  the  opposite  side.  This  immense  establishment  is  pro- 
vided with  every  tariety  of  machinery  for  saving  haman  labor.  Steam 
is  not  only  ascd  in  the  process  of  refining,  but  in  lifting,  hoisting  and 
pamping,  and  it  requires  eight  large  steam-boilers,  which  consume  8,000 
tons  of  anthracite  coal  per  annnm,  to  furnish  the  requisite  steam  for  all 
these  purposes.  About  200,000  gallons  of  water  per  day  are  drawn 
from  the  wells  beneath  the  buildings,  and  50,000  in  addition  taken  from 
the  Croton  Water  Department,  making  a  total  consumption  of  250.000i 
gallons  of  water  per  day.  For  efficiency,  rather  than  for  purposes  of 
economy,  this  firm  constantly  employs  workmen  in  every  branch  of 
mechanics  required  in  their  business,  viz.,  coopers,  carpenters,  machinists, 
blacksmiths,  masons,  box  makers,  a  painter,  and  a  tailor,  and  rarely 
have  occasion  to  call  on  outside  parties  for  assistance  either  for  repairs 
or  construction.  By  this  means  every  thing  is  kept  in  a  thorough  state 
of  repair,  and  when  delays  do  occur  from  accident  they  are  necessarily 
of  short  duration. 

The  sugar  is  received  in  hogsheads,  boxes,  etc.,  on  the  first  floor,  and 
hoisted  by  steam  to  the  ninth  story,  where  they  arc  emptied,  and  the 
process  of  cleansing  commences  by  dissolving  the  sugar  in  steam  and 
hot  water,  and  the  color  extracted  from  the  solution  by  means  of  chem- 
ical and  mechanical  agents,  when  it  is  passed  to  vacuum  pans,  heated 
by  steam,  and  through  the  subsequent  processes  by  which  Sugar  is  crys- 
tallized and  refined. 

Besides  Stuart's,  there  are  in  New  York  th^  Refineries  of  the 
N.  Y.  Steam  Sugae  Refining  Co.;  Williamson,  Griffiths  &  Co.; 
Johnson  &  Lazarus  ;  John  W.  Brockhorn  ;  Camp,  Brunsen  k 
Sherry  ;  Harris  k  Dayton  ;  F.  H.  McCready  &  Co. ;  Daniel  Pom- 
roy;  Ockerhausen  Brothers;  William  Moller  ;  Plume  &  Lamont; 
MoLLERs,  Hogg  &  Martens  ;  Kattenhorn  k  Tuska  ;  Greer«  Tueker 
A  Co. ;  Booth  &  Edgar  ;  Breck,  Cu8H>lvn  &  Stanton  ;  MoLLxaSt 
O'Dell  &  Dosher;  and  Brunjf^,  Ockerhausen  <fe  Co. — in  Williams- 
burg, Havemeyers  &  Elder,  Sheppard  k  Gandy,  C.  E.  Bkrt&and  & 
Co.,  and  Wintjer,  Dick  &  Schomacher — in  Brooklyn,  Meyer  A  Gim- 
berat,  and  Finken  &  Wheatley — at  Greenpoint,  Brown,  Furbish  & 
Co. — and  ^Iatthiessen  &  Wieschers  at  Jersey  City.  These  Refineriei 
are  now  producing  about  $35,000,000  per  annum,  but  have  a  capacity 
for  production  equal  to  500,000,000  pounds,  which,  at  present  prices, 
would  be  worth  at  least  $80,000,000. 
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THE  INDIA  RUBBER  MANUFACTURES. 


Hew  York  Belting  and  Packing  Oompaof  • 

The  histoiy  of  the  manufacture  of  India  Rubber  Goods  in  thta 
country  cannot  yet  be  written,  mainly  because  those  who  possess  the 
most  important  facts  are  interested  in  concealing  them.  The  day  is  not 
distant,  however,  when  this  obstacle  will  be  removed,  and  a  truthful 
account  of  the  authorship  of  the  various  inventions  that  have  contributed 
to  utilize  this  wonderful  gum  can  be  given.  Suffice  it  to  say  for  the 
present,  that  since  1825,  when  the  first  importation  of  the  Para  rubber 
over-shoe  was  made  into  the  Boston  market,  inventions  have  been  made 
by  which  the  juice  or  milk  of  an  East  Indian  tree  is  now  available  for 
Clothing  of  all  kinds,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Belting,  and  Steam-packing  for 
machinery.  Carriage  Tops  and  Car  Springs,  Balls  and  Tops  for  children, 
Combs,  Whalebone,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  other  useful  articles ;  and 
though  it  may  be  impossible  as  yet  to  assign  to  each  his  exact  share  and 
measure  of  credit,  the  names  of  Thomas  C.  Wales  of  Boston,  Stephen 
C.  Smith  of  Providence,  John  J.  Howe  of  Birmingham,  Connecticut, 
Daniel  and  Nathaniel  Hay  ward  of  Easton,  Massachusetts,  Charles 
Goodyear  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  William  Atkinson,  Dr.  Thomas, 
Jas.  Bogardus,  Horace  H.  Day,  and  John  H.  Cheevcr,  all  of  New  York, 
Charles  Mackintosh,  Thomas  Hancock  and  Charles  Kcan,  of  England, 
and  numerous  others  in  both  countries,  will  be  duly  honored  for  their 
several  contributions  in  opening  up  this  new  field  of  industry. 

There  are  now  over  thirty  manufactories  of  India  Rubber  goods  in 
the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  which  have  a  capital  invested  of  nearly 
$4,000,000,  employ  about  4,000  operatives,  and  produce  fabrics  valued 
at  $6,000,000.  Connecticut  alone  has  thirteen  India  Rubber  factories, 
owned  principally  by  capitalists  of  New  York,  and  whose  products  find 
their  chief  market  in  that  city.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  mann- 
factories,  and  the  one  producing  a  larger  product  than  any  other  in  the 
country,  is  that  of  the  New  York  Belttno  and  Packixq  Company, 
which  we  select  to  illustrate  the  modes  and  processes  adopted  for  man- 
nfecturing  India  Rubber  goods  in  the  best  establishments. 

The  Factory  is  located  on  the  Potatok  River,  in  Newtown,  Connecticut, 
a  place  that  nature  and  art  have  combined  to  render  attractive,  and  is 
the  one  in  which  Vulcanized  Rubber  was  first  practically  manufactured 
under  the  direction  of  Charles  Goodyear.  The  building  is  nearly  300 
feet  long,  41  feet  wide,  and  five  stories  high  ;  and  to  propel  the 
ponderous  machinery  that  is  employed  In  the  various   processes  of 
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grinding  and  preparing  Babber,  the  Company  have  constnicted  a 
waterwheel  fifty  feet  in  diameter — which,  with  the  exception  of 
Bnrden's,  at  Troy,  is  probably  the  largest  in  the  country.  This  is 
assisted  by  a  steam-engine  of  three  hundred  horse  power. 

Before  describing  the  details  of  manufacturing,  however,  we  may  re* 
mark,  that  as  the  goods  made  at  this  factory  are  designed  principally  for 
mechanical  purposes,  the  proprietors  spare  no  pains  or  expense  to 
obtain  robber  which  has  the  strongest  fibre  ;  and  as  the  East  India  gum, 
or  ficuB  elasiica,  has  been  found  to  be  the  best,  they  import  that  from 
Calcutta,  Penang,  and  Singapore.  It  is  imported  in  rude  masses  about 
two  feet  long  and  one  foot  thick,  and  covered  with  a  rude  matting,  woven 
in  wide  meshes,  through  which  the  dark  rubber  is  easily  seen.  A  stoek 
of  hundreds  of  tons  is  constantly  kept  in  their  vaults  or  storehouses, 
which  are  bailt  as  nearly  as  possible  fire-proof. 

The  first  process  which  the  imported  material  undergoes  is  to  cleanse 
it  of  foreign  matter,  the  masses  of  native  rubber  as  they  are  gathered  in 
the  East  Indian  forests  being  so  mixed  with  dust,  and  bark  and  leaves, 
that  in  cleansing  they  lose  over  20  per  cent,  of  their  weight  The 
rubber  is  first  placed  in  a  large  vat  filled  with  hot  water,  where  it  re« 
mains  for  some  time,  until  the  exterior  is  partially  softened  and  the 
workmen  are  enabled  to  strip  oif  the  basket-work  that  is  woven  around 
the  original  bales,  and  which  adheres  so  closely  that  it  can  be  removed 
only  in  this  way.  The  masses  of  rubber  are  then  cut  into  slabs  of  about 
an  inch  in  thickness,  by  means  of  a  large  circular  knife,  between  three 
and  four  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  driven  by  machinery  and  revolver 
with  great  speed,  cutting  the  tough  mass  as  easily  as  if  it  were  clay 
The  slabs  of  rubber  are  then  taken  to  the  "crackers,"  as  they  are  called. 
These  crackers  are  large  deeply-grooved  iron  cylinders,  invented  for  this 
purpose,  which  revolve  in  pairs,  slowly  and  heavily,  grinding  the  tough 
rubber  between,  and  driving  out  much  of  the  bark  and  dust.  These 
machines  are  so  skilfully  arranged  that  the  long  slabs  of  rubber  are 
stretched  as  they  are  drawn  through,  and  much  of  the  dirt  and  bark 
drops  out  and  falls  beneath  the  machines. 

From  the  crackers  the  rubber  is  taken  to  the  "  washing-machine,"  a 
large  vat,  where  it  is  cut  into  small  pieces  by  numerous  sharp  knives 
which  revolve  under  the  water,  and  where  it  undergoes  a  kneading  and 
washing  process,  very  much  like  the  process  of  preparing  the  pulp  in 
paper-making.  By  this  process  all  dirt  and  foreign  substances  are  per- 
fectly expelled,  and  the  pure  rubber  alone  is  left  From  the  washing- 
machine  the  rubber  is  taken  to  powerful  grinding-machines,  which  con- 
sist of  large  hollow  cylinders  of  cast-iron.  These  cylinders  revolve  in 
opposite  directions,  and  here  the  rubber,  which  is  brought  from  the  wtib> 
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iDg-machioe  in  small  fragments  loosely  adhering  to  each  other,  is  pressed 
and  kneaded  into  thick  sheets  or  mats.  At  this  stage  the  process  i^ 
suspended  for  some  time,  in  order  that  the  rubber  may  be  thoroughly 
dried  and  cured  by  the  action  of  the  air.  For  this  purpose  those  mats 
are  suspended  in  long  drying-rooms,  where  they  are  allowed  to  hang  for 
many  months  before  they  are  thought  fit  for  use.  Of  course,  a  large 
stock  of  this  cured  rubber  is  kept  on  hand.  The  rubber  thus  cleansed 
and  dried  is  first  taken  to  the  mixing-machines.  This  is  the  first  im- 
portant process,  as  it  is  here  that  the  rubber  is  combined  with  the  metals 
and  minerals  to  which  metallic  rubber  owes  its  peculiar  properties.  The 
mixing-machines  like  most  of  the  machines  employed  in  the  factory,  are 
hollow  iron  cylinders,  and  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  kept  at  high 
but  regulated  degrees  of  heat,  as  the  tough  masses  of  rubber  would  other- 
wise  resist  the  action  of  machinery,  howev^  powerful.  These  cylinders  are 
of  great  size  and  strength,  and  are  heated  by  steam,  which  islet  into  the  ends. 
Two  are  placed  near  together,  which,  as  they  revolTC  towards  each  other, 
knead  the  substances  placed  between  them  like  doagh.  The  rubber  is 
placed  in  the  machine,  and  as  the  heated  cylinders  slowly  revoWe,  the  tough 
rubber  is  twisted  and  kneaded,  and  torn  between.  This  is  accompanied 
by  a  constant  succession  of  sharp  explosions  as  loud  as  pistol-shots 
which  are  caused  by  the  air  being  forced  through  the  rubber.  As  the 
rubber  is  folded  oyer  and  over,  air  is  confined  in  the  folds,  and  when 
that  portion  of  the  mass  is  forced  between  the  cylinders,  the  air  is  driven 
through  the  tough  material  with  an  explosion  like  an  air-gun.  When 
the  rubber  is  somewhat  softened,  the  workman  mixes  slowly  the  various 
substances  which  are  to  be  incorporated  with  it ;  these  consist  princi- 
.  pally  of  sulphur  and  of  the  oxides  of  various  metals,  zinc,  lead,  iron,  etc., 
which  are  combined  in  various  proportions,  according  to  the  uses  for 
which  the  rubber  is  destined.  It  is  in  this  department  that  the  greatest 
science  and  experience  are  required,  for  different  qualities  of  rubber 
require  different  compounds,  and  every  difference  in  the  compound  makes  a 
different  treatment  necessary  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  manufac- 
ture. When  the  rubber  is  thus  prepared  it  is  ready  to  be  molded  and  shaped 
into  the  various  forms  in  which  it  is  to  be  finally  perfected  and  used. 

As  every  distinct  manufacture  requires  a  different  process  and  different 
manipulations,  we  will  only  describe  the  process  of  making  "  machine- 
belting,"  as  that  is  of  most  importance  and  is  the  article  for  which  this 
company  are  so  celebrated.  The  rubber,  which,  after  it  is  compounded 
as  above  described,  resembles  a  dark  slate-colored  dough,  is  then  taken 
to  another  department  to  the  "calendering-machines.''  These  somewhat 
resemble  the  other  machines,  but  they  are  composed  of  more  cylinders^ 
and  are  of  much  larger  size,  and  of  a  perfectly  polished  sorfiBuse.    Upon 
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Ihese  calenders  the  prepared  rubber  is  placed,  and  after  passing  between 
the  cylinders  it  is  rolled  oat  in  a  perfect  and  even  sheet,  upon  a  web  of 
powerful  cotton  or  linen  duck,  which  has  previouslj  been  coated  with 
rubber,  driven  through  and  through  its  meshes  bj  powerful  machinery. 
This  duck  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  heavy  duck  used  for  saik, 
but  it  is  woven  expressly  for  the  New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Com- 
pany, in  a  factory  which  is  exclusively  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  it 
is  woven  in  a  mode  which  gives  it  double  the  usual  longitudinal  strength. 

The  "  bolts"  of  duck  covered  with  rubber,  after  this  process  is  com- 
pleted, are  taken  to  the  belt-room ;  here  the  long  webs  are  taken  by  the 
skilful  workmen  and  unrolled  upon  tables  100  feet  long,  and  in«n  in- 
credibly short  time,  are  cut  into  strips  and  folded  together  into  machine- 
belting.  In  order  to  give  the  required  strength  to  the  belt,  folds  upon 
folds  of  the  heavy  duck  are  placed  one  upon  the  other,  and  then  forced 
together  by  the  tremendous  power  of  the  rolling-machines,  until  a  belt  is 
formed,  more  tough  and  solid  than  the  best  sole-leather. 

From  this  room  the  belts  are  taken  to  the  heaters.  These  are  immense 
steam-boilers,  with  a  long  iron  frame  or  railway,  which  can  be  thrust  In 
or  drawn  out  from  the  boilers  at  pleasure ;  the  goods  are  placed  upon 
the  railway  and  rolled  into  the  boilers,  which  are  then  closed,  and  steam 
is  admitted.  This  part  of  the  process  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all ;  for 
the  rubber,  which,  when  placed  in  the  heaters,  is  like  a  tough,  unelastic 
dough  spread  upon  the  various  fabrics  for  which  it  is  used,  becomes 
wholly  changed  into  the  new  and  peculiar  substance  called  metallic  or 
vulcanized  rubber.  All  the  attempts  of  the  most  scientific  chemists  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  change,  or  to 
produce  it  in  any  other  manner,  have  been  wholly  baffled.  The  causes,  and 
even  the  manner  of  the  change,  are  mysterious.  All  that  is  known  is,  that 
after  the  rubber  has  been  heated  at  a  regulated  temperature  from  eight 
to  twelve  hours,  it  becomes  a  new  substance,  with  properties  unlike  any 
other.  The  rubber-paste,  which  was  soft  and  sticky,  and  but  slightly 
elastic,  becomes  firm  and  dry,  and  ten  times  more  elastic  than  the  best 
native  rubber.  Heat  and  cold,  which  destroy  the  value  of  native  rubber, 
have  no  effect  upon  it;  the  solvents  in  which  the  native  rubber  dissolved 
like  gum  have  no  influence  upon  it  whatever ;  in  fact  it  becomes,  as  it 
has  been  well  called,  an  **  elastic  metal." 

This  Company  make  belts  and  bands  of  all  sizes  and  lengths,  from  an 
inch  to  a  yard  or  more  in  width,  and  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  machinery. 
In  their  warerooms  in  Park  Row  there  was  recently  a  belt  of  seven  plies 
thick,  over  a  yard  wide,  and  nearly  300  feet  long.  Snch  a  belt,  if  made 
in  the  old-fashioned  way,  from  leather,  would  have  required  the  hides 
of  120  oxen,  and  would  have  been  fastened  together  by  thousands  of 
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copper  riyets ;  but  here  the  great  rabber  belt  was  made  in  one  opera- 
tion, without  joint  or  seam  or  imperfection.  With  regard  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  leather  and  rabber  belting,  a  writer  in  the 
Scientific  American^  to  whom  we  are  principally  indebted  for  these 
facts,  says  he  saw  the  ends  of  a  leather  and  rabber  belt  of  equal 
i»ize  firmly  clamped  together,  and  when  power  was  applied  to  tear 
them  asunder  the  toagb  sole*leather  parted  with  a  loud  explosion,  but 
the  rubber  belt  was  unharmed.  He  also  witnessed  an  experiment  to 
test  the  comparative  value  of  these  belts  in  driving  machinery,  and  says 
that  the  peculiar  elastic  and  tenacious  surface  of  the  rubber  belt  enabled 
it  to  hold  much  more  firmly  upon  the  iron  drums  and  pulleys  than  the 
hard  lelther.  ''An  accurate  measurement  showed  that  it  took  fully  25 
per  cent,  more  power  to  slip  a  rubber  belt  on  a  smooth  pulley  than  it 
did  to  slip  a  leather  belt  ou  it.  A  large  iron  pulley,  such  as  is  used  in 
driving  machinery,  was  placed  upon  a  shaft,  and  a  piece  of  rubber  belt- 
ing was  passed  over  it.  Heavy  weights  were  then  placed  on  each  end 
of  the  belt,  in  order  to  bring  it  down  firmly  and  with  an  even  bearing 
upon  the  pulley.  The  question  to  settle  was,  whether  leather  or  rubber 
belting  would  bear  the  greatest  weight  without  slipping,  for  this  would 
prove  which  had  the  roost  perfect  friction-surface  and  would  drive  the 
machinery  with  least  loss  of  power.  To  test  this,  weights  were  slowly 
added  to  one  end  alone  until  the  belt  slipped  on  the  pujley.  The  same 
experiment  was  then  tried  with  a  leather  belt  of  the  same  width  and 
under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  and  it  was  found  that  the  rubber 
belt  greatly  economized  the  power.  Repeated  experiments  showed  the 
same  result  in  the  roost  convincing  and  satisfactory  manner."  Certain 
it  is  that  the  demand  for  these  rubber  belts  from  manufacturers  and  our 
liest  mechanics,  including  the  large  manufacturing  corporations  of  New 
England,  is  very  great,  for  the  Company  are  obliged  to  run  their  factory 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day  to  supply  it. 

Another  article  made  extensively  by  the  Company  is  Steam  Packing. 
Rabber,  it  is  said,  is  the  only  substance  that  can  counteract  the  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  metal  and  make  a  joint  so  tight  that  steam  can- 
not escape  through  it.  It  is  made  into  sheets  and  plates  of  difierent 
sizes  and  shapes,  or  cast  into  rings  or  hollow  ellipses  of  all  imaginable 
forms,  and  is  used  to  pack  around  the  piston-rods,  to  place  between  the 
iron  plates  in  steam  pipes,  and  in  fact  wherever  a  joint  is  formed. 

Another  article  manufactured  to  a  great  extent  at  this  establishment  is 
their  celebrated  ''  Croton  Hose,"  and  hydraulic  hose  of  all  sizes  from  a 
\  of  an  inch  to  8  and  12  inches  in  diameter.  A  large  force  of  workmen 
is  employed  in  this  department.  The  tube  is  formed  by  means  of  long 
metallic  pipes,  around  which  a  sheet  of  carefully-prepared  rubber  is  first 
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neatly  folded ;  but  the  rubber  alone  has  not  sufficient  strength  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  water,  which  would  swell  and  finally  burst  the  elastae 
hose.  To  prevent  this,  and  give  additional  strength,  the  outer  coTering 
is  formed  of  webs  of  strong  cloth,  saturated  and  coated  with  prepared 
rubber.  This  is  folded  carefully  around  the  hose  until  the  requisite 
strength  and  thickness  are  obtained,  and  it  is  then  finished  by  coTeriug 
it  with  a  final  sheet  of  pure  rubber.  The  hose,  when  formed,  is  taken 
to  a  steam-boiler  of  great  length,  where,  while  still  remaining  upon  the 
iron  pipes,  it  is  heated  and  cared  by  a  process  similar  to  that  before  de« 
scribed ;  after  which  the  rubber  is  drawn  off  from  the  pipe,  and  it  ii 
ready  for  the  market. 

Hose  designed  for  steam  fire-engines,  which  this  Company  nianu£M> 
tures  largely,  is  tested  by  turning  the  whole  force  of  the  vast  water- 
wheel  upon  two  large  force  pumps,  through  which  the  water  is  forced 
into  the  hose  and  driven  in  jets  over  the  factory  and  high  above  the 
summit  of  its  lofty  tower.  Unless  the  hose  resists  this  trying  test  it  ii 
not  considered  fit  for  market.  Besides  these  leading  articles,  the  Gom^ 
pany  manufactures  a  large  number  of  others  for  household  convenienct 
or  mechanical  purposes, — ^for  instance,  carpets  for  halls,  and  stalrwaya^ 
and  billiard  rooms ;  sinks  without  joint  or  seam  ;  door  springs  that  caa 
be  adjusted  either  to  hold  the  door  open  or  to  close  it ;  bed  springs, 
spittoons,  and  clothes  wringers ; — of  which  hundreds  are  made  daily.  Of 
their  minor  manufactures,  however,  perhaps  the  most  ingenious  is  the 
solid  emery  vulcanite.  It  is  a  novel  combination  of  emery  and 
rubber,  and  used  for  grinding  and  polishing  wheels,  and  which  is 
destined  to  produce  a  revolution  in  many  workshops  where  metals 
of  any  kind  are  ground  and  polished.  The  soft  rubber  when  com- 
bined with  emery  makes  wheels  which  will  cut  an  inch  file  in  two  in 
a  few  minutes.  The  New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Company  own  or 
are  the  sole  licensees  under  no  less  than  thirty-seven  different  patents, 
which  secure  to  them  not  only  the  best  means  and  processes  and  ma- 
chinery for  manufacturing  their  goods,  but  also  a  monopoly  of  certain 
branches. 

Such  is  one  of  the  numerous  factories  that  are  giving  profita* 
ble  employment  to  thousands  of  operatives,  and  furnishing  contribu- 
tions of  the  greatest  importance  in  manufactures  and  the  arts.  This 
age  has  been  prolific  in  wonders,  and  among  them  few  are  more  marvel- 
lous than  the  product  of  the  India  Rubber  factories  of  America.  We 
desire,  however,  to  place  upon  record  our  settled  conviction  that  the 
application  of  vulcanized  rubber  in  the  useful  arts  is  as  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  that  our  ingenious  mechanics  and  manufacturers  will  discover 
hundreds  of  new  uses  for  this  wonderful  "elastic  metal" 
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The  Piano  Forte  Xanii&otorie»--Stemwa7  and  Sons'  Xann&otory. 

New  York  is  the  principal  centre  in  the  United  States  of  the  mann^ 
factnre  of  Pianofortes.  There  are  oyer  fiftj  different  mannfoctories ; 
and  thoagh  we  belieye  there  are  none  so  extensive  and  complete  as  the 
one  that  we  are  about  to  describe,  yet  among  them  are  many  fine  and 
some  large  establishments. 

The  name  of  Steinwaj  as  a  mannfactnrer  of  Pianofortes  has  long 
been  a  familiar  one  to  the  mnsical  artists  of  Germany.  Mr.  Henry 
Bteinway,  the  fonnder  of  the  immense  establishment  which  strangers 
flrom  afar  now  yisit  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  New  York,  com<* 
menced  the  business  of  making  Pianos  in  Brunswick,  Germany^ 
nearly  fifty  years  ago ;  and  thongh  during  the  quarter  of  a  century 
in  which  he  prosecuted  the  business  he  probably  did  not  make  as 
many  instruments  as  his  establishment  now  turns  out  in  a  single  year^ 
yet  he  acquired  a  reputation,  and  his  European  career  as  a  master^ 
builder  may  be  said  to  haye  been  a  successful  one.  When,  however,  the 
uprising  of  the  German  people  for  their  constitutional  liberties  in  1848 
and  1849,  in  which  he  sympathized,  proved  a  failure,  he  resolved  to 
escape  from  the  despotism  that  followed  the  subjection  of  the  "  liberal 
party,"  and  to  seek  a  more  congenial  field  for  the  free  exercise  of  his 
genius  and  enterprise.  As  a  prudential  measure  he  sent  his  son  Charles 
to  America  as  pioneer  and  explorer,  to  report  upon  the  prospects  of 
emigration  which  the  country  would  be  likely  to  afl*ord  to  the  family. 
His  son  arrived  in  June,  1849,  and  his  report  confirming  the  previous 
favorable  impressions  of  the  father,  he  followed  with  the  family  just  one 
year  after.  Although  possessed  of  some  means,  he  deemed  it  advisable 
before  commencing  business  on  his  own  account  to  study  the  routine  of 
manufacture  as  practiced  in  American  workshops,  and  he  and  his  sons 
commenced  as  journeymen  in  some  of  the  best  manufactories  then  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  advantages  of  this  thorough  training,  which 
rendered  them  practically  familiar  with  the  American  and  European 
methods  of  manufacture,  soon  became  manifest  when  the  products  of 
their  skill  and  handiwork  were  entered  in  competition  with  those  of 
others,  even  the  best  makers. 

Their  first  instrument,  made  in  1853,  in  a  small  rear  building  in 
Tarick  street,  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  professional  musicians, 
and  at  the  **  National  Fair"  in  Washington,  was  awarded,  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  jury,  the  first  premium,  notwithstanding  there  were 
some  twenty  competitors  from  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  in- 
dnding  most  of  the  names  then  of  established  reputation.    A  demand 
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for  their  instruments  at  once  sprang  np,  and  a  change  of  location  to  one 
possessing  more  extensive  facilities  for  mannfacturing  soon  became  an 
absolute  necessity.  The  popular  favor  which  rewarded  their  early  en- 
terprise has  in  this  instance  manifested  none  of  its  proverbial  fickleness, 
bat  has  increased  and  widened  until  from  one  Piano  a  week  they  are  now 
called  upon  to  make  seven  a  day.  During  the  last  four  years  we  are 
informed  that  over  twenty  first-class  premiums  have  been  awarded  them 
by  American  associations  for  the  promotion  of  industry  and  encoarage* 
ment  of  talent ;  and  at  the  late  exhibition  or  World's  Fair  in  London, 
in  1862,  a  jury  composed  of  the  most  renowned  musical  celebrities  of 
the  old  world  decreed  to  Steinway  and  Sons,  of  the  United  States,  the 
first  premium  for  "  powerful,  clear,  brilliant  and  sympathetic  tone,  with 
excellence  in  workmanship,  as  shown  in  grand  and  square  Pianos." 
This  was  indeed  a  remarkable  triumph  that  could  not  have  been  won 
except  by  the  exhibition  of  the  most  marked,  unquestionable  and  saper- 
emineut  excellence.  In  fact,  the  superiority  of  these  American  Pianos 
over  their  European  competitors  has  excited  the  attention  of  connois- 
seurs throughout  Europe,  and  all  the  principal  musical  journals  in 
London,  Paris,  Vienna  and  the  continent  noted  the  fact  with  astonish- 
ment and  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  official  jurors. 

It  is  an  axiom  that  there  can  be  no  great  mechanical  excellence  with- 
out corresponding  merit  in  the  mechanic.  Luck,  whatever  may  be  its 
influence  in  speculative  enterprises,  has  no  appreciable  place  in  mann- 
facturing operations.  We  may  not  be  able  to  analyze  or  trace  causes 
in  results,  but  we  can  safely  infer  that  where  there  is  great  success  there 
is  also  adequate  cause  for  it.  One  circumstance  which  has  doubtless 
contributed  to  the  success  of  this  firm,  is  that  all  its  members  are  pnc- 
tical  Piano  makers,  and  each  takes  in  charge  and  superintends  a  special 
department  of  the  manufacture.  Another  advantage  which  they  possess 
is  that  they  are  musicians  and  adepts  in  the  science  of  music  and  tc- 
constics,  which,  combined  with  their  practice,  renders  them  scientific  as 
well  as  practical  workmen.  They  are  also  inventors,  and  have  taken 
out  some  fifteen  patents  for  new  actions  and  scales.  Among  their  first 
or  earliest  improvements  was  a  new  reversed  bridge,  constructed  of 
metal,  for  improving  the  treble  ;  a  new  way  of  bracing  their  Pianos  by 
which  they  could  use  much  thicker  strings,  thus  producing  a  more  pow- 
erful tone  ;  an  inp:enious  arrangement  in  the  scale,  having  the  sounding 
board  nearly  double  as  large  as  that  in  any  other  Pianoforte,  which  of 
course  gave  much  greater  volume  of  tone. 

In  1850  Mr.  Henry  Steinway  Jr.  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  diffl- 
cnlties  which  had  heretofore  been  deemed  insurmountable  in  the  way  of 
overstringing  Grand  Pianos.     The  arrangement  of  the  stringy  of  th« 
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lower  notes  in  a  tier  aboye  others,  for  the  purpose  of  usiDg  larger 
strings,  had  been  qaite  commonlj  adopted  in  the  construction  of  square 
Pianos,  and  a  substantially  similar  sjstem  of  stringing  had  been  applied 
to  upright  Pianos,  but  owing  to  the  form  of  the  case  and  arrangement 
of  the  key-board  and  action  of  Grand  Pianos,  it  had  been  deemed  im- 
practicable if  not  impossible  to  apply  the  principle  in  their  construction. 
But  Mr.  Steinway  has  succeeded  in  overcoming  these  difficulties  by  an 
improvement  which  he  has  patented,  and  arranges  the  strings  of  a  grand 
Piano  in  two  tiers,  with  the  same  advantageous  results  as  had  been  ob- 
tained  in  Pianofortes  of  other  forms,  while  the  bridges  are  also  brought 
nearer  the  middle  of  the  sound-board  than  they  are  in  any  other  Grand 
Piano.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Steinway  patented  another  valuable  im- 
provement, the  object  of  which  was  to  permit  the  use  of  **  agraffes "  for 
the  tuning  block-bearings  of  treble  strings,  and  yet  to  permit  the  strings 
to  be  struck  as  close  as  is  desirable  to  those  bearings.  This  was  effected 
by  constructing  the  cast-iron  plate  which  covers  or  partly  covers  the 
tuning  block  with  a  projection  on  its  under  side,  to  lap  over  the  edge  of 
and  abut  against  the  tuning-block,  and  in  securing  the  agraffes  down 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate  into  the  projection.  Both  of  these 
inventions  and  improvements  have  been  generally  adopted  by  manufac- 
turers abroad,  which  is  significant  evidence  that  they  appreciate  their 
value. 

The  present  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Steinway  and  Sons  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  was  erected  in  1859,  and  occupies 
an  entire  block  fronting  on  Fourth  Avenue,  and  extends  from  Fifty- 
Second  to  Fifty-Third  street  The  front  on  Fourth  Avenue  has  a 
length  of  two  hundred  and  one  feet  with  a  depth  of  forty  feet.  The 
wing  on  Fifty-Second  and  Fifty-Third  Streets  are  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  feet  in  length  and  forty  feet  in  depth.  The  whole  building  is  six  stories 
high  including  the  basement.  The  architecture  is  of  the  modern  Italian 
style,  with  brick  lintel  arches,  brown  stone  trimmings,  and  brick  cornices. 
It  is  very,  substantially  built,  the  basement-wall  being  grouted  brick  two 
feet  thick,  the  first  story  walls  twenty  inches  and  the  upper  walls  six- 
teen inches  in  thickness.  The  main  building  covers  fourteen  city  lots, 
eleven  other  lots  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  seasoning  lumber,  of 
which  there  is  a  stock  of  about  2,000,000  feet  always  piled  up  on  the 
grounds.  In  the  yard  there  are  four  drying  houses,  each  of  which  is 
heated  by  2000  feet  of  steam-pipe,  and  contains  about  60,000  feet  of 
lumber,  so  that  there  are  about  240,000  feet  of  lumber  constantly  under 
the  process  of  kiln-drying. 

There  are  about  400  men  constantly  employed,  who  turn  out  forty- 
Square  and  five  Grand  and  Upright  Pianos  every  week. 
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The  machinery  is  driven  b j  a  splendid  engine  of  fiftj-hone  power 
dtnated  oatside  the  building  in  the  yard.  It  was  mannfactttred  bj  the 
Corliss  Steam  Engine  Company,  of  Providence,  and  contains  all  their 
latest  patented  improvements. 

All  the  heavier  portion  of  the  machinery  is  located  in  the  basement 
In  this  room  are  three  large  planers,  one  of  which  was  made  expressly 
for  this  establishment,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  largest  instruments  of 
its  class  existing,  planing  the  largest  Piano  tops  or  bottoms  at  once. 
There  are  also  four  np-and-down  saws  and  several  circular  saws,  besides 
turning  lathes,  etc.  etc.  These  wonderful  and  powerful  instrnments  are 
constantly  at  work  shaping  the  rough  plank  ready  for  use  in  the  first 
floor  above,  where  the  bottoms,  blockings,  wrest  planks,  and  other  parts 
of  the  case  are  got  up,  with  the  aid  of  moulding,  jointing,  and  other 
machinery. 

The  three  stories  above  are  occupied  by  the  case  makers,  who  take  all 
those  single  parts  made  below,  put  them  together,  and  veneer  and  finish 
the  cases  ready  to  go  up  to  the  top  floor  or  varnishing  room,  where 
every  case  remains  from  three  to  four  months  to  be  thoroughly  varnished. 
On  each  case  making  floor  there  are  three  large  warming  boxes  coo* 
structed  of  sheet  iron  and  covered  with  wood,  with  sufficient  steam  pipes 
in  them  to  raise  the  heat  to  200  degrees.  The  varnishing  department 
comprises  the  top  floor,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  front  and 
side  buildings — a  length  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet.  From  this 
floor  the  completely  varnished  cases  are  taken  one  floor  lower  down  in 
the  front  building — the  sounding-board  floor — where  the  sounding- 
boards  are  fitted  in. 

In  the  floor  below  the  instruments  are  strung,  and  the  action  and 
key  boards,  and  the  tops,  legs,  and  lyres  adjusted  and  put  on.  The 
partly-finished  instruments  are  then  taken  first  to  the  floor  below  where 
the  acti  jn  is  regulated,  thence  to  the  first  floor,  where  the  hammers  and 
the  tone  are  regulated :  after  which  the  final  polish  is  put  on  the  cases 
and  the  perfect  Piano  is  ready  to  be  sent  down  to  the  sales  room.  This 
floor  also  contains  the  office  of  the  establishment,  situated  on  Fifty- 
Third  Street,  through  which  every  person  entering  or  leaving  the  buOd- 
ing  has  to  pass. 

In  connection  with  the  office  is  the  store  room,  which  contains  the 
actions,  felts,  hardware,  ivory,  cloth,  pins,  wire,  etc.  used  in  the  interior 
works  of  Pianos.  Of  these  materials  there  is  a  vast  supply  always  on 
hand  amounting  in  value  to  over  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

The  front  basement  contains  all  the  iron  work,  plates  and  bars,  drill 
ing  machines,  japanning  works,  and  the  rosewood  veneers.  Of  the  las^ 
the  stock  on  hand  is  rarely  of  less  value  than  eight  thousand  doUan 
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No  fire  of  an j  kind  is  nsed  within  the  boilding.  Every  part  of  the 
factory  is  heated  by  means  of  steam  pipes,  40,000  feet  of  which  line  the 
interior.  The  wood-heating  apparatus  is  also  warmed  by  steam,  which 
also  heats  the  kilns  for  japanning,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  two  extremes  of  the  bailding  are  placed  tell-tale  clocks  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  trastworthiness  of  the  night-watchmen.  Wires 
are  carried  to  each  floor,  and  if  they  are  not  touched  at  certain  inter* 
▼als  the  watcher  has  neglected  his  rounds,  and  the  tale  is  recorded  on 
the  faces  of  the  dials. 

There  are  from  six  to  seren  hundred  pianos  constantly  in  course  of 
construction,  and  these,  in  connection  with  the  hardware,  machinery, 
engine,  veneers,  lumber,  etc.,  etc.,  represent  at  least  the  sum  of  $400,000, 
exclusive  of  the  buildings.  The  cost  of  the  building  and  ground  was 
about  $150,000. 

The  distance  between  their  Sales  Room,  on  Walker  Street,  and 
the  up-town  factory,  is  so  great,  and  the  need  of  immediate  com- 
munication so  freqnent,  that  a  telegraphic  correspondence  was  found  to 
be  necessary.  Consequently  a  private  telegraph  line  has  been  estab^ 
lished  between  Walker  Street  and  Fifty- Third  Street,  bringing  the  two 
business  places  into  instant  communication. 

Messrs.  Steinway  have  just  erected  on  East  Fourteenth  Street,  a  few 
doors  from  Union  Square,  near  the  Academy  of  Music,  a  splendid 
marble  building,  which  they  are  now  about  occupying  for  a  Piano  Ware 
Room — the  upper  part  being  fitted  up  for  a  Concert  Hall.  Like  their 
manufactory,  it  will  stand  as  a  monument  of  their  enterprise,  while  it  is 
also  an  ornament  to  the  City  of  New  York. 


A  Hew  Tork  Sewing  Machine  XanufEictory. 

New  York  is  the  principal  Depot  in  the  United  States  for  the  sale  of 
Sewing  Machines.  Nearly  all  the  manufacturers  of  the  various  machines 
made  in  New  England  have  warehouses  in  this  city,  and  the  three  prin- 
cipal companies  have  magnificent  Sales  Rooms  on  Broadway.  Of  these 
the  only  one  having  its  manufactories  in  the  city  is  the  Singer  Company  ; 
and  as  the  history  of  this  Company's  machine  carries  us  back  to  the 
period  when  the  invention  was  in  its  infancy,  and  has  points  of  general 
interest,  we  spare  the  space  necessary  to  relate  it. 

Singer's  Sewing  Machine  has  a  definite  date  in  the  month  of  Septem* 
ber,  1850,  in  a  small  machine  shop  in  Harvard  Place,  in  the  City  of 
Boston.  Three  persons  came  together,  one  of  whom  offered  to  ftimish 
forty  dollars  to  pay  the  expense  of  constructing  a  new  Sewing  maehine, 
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Ihe  proprietor  of  the  shop  agreed  to  make  it  for  tlrat  snni,  and  Isaac  M. 
SiDger,  one  of  the  three,  undertook  to  invent  it.  This  agreement  was 
immediately  acted  npon — the  parties  interested  all  laboring  continnonslj 
nntil  the  machine  was  bronght  to  a  working  condition,  which  was  ac- 
complished in  eleven  days.  In  this  machine,  for  the  first  time,  the  Feed 
Wheel  was  projected  throngh  the  surface  of  a  horizontal  table ;  and  in 
this  machine  was  presented,  for  the  first  time,  a  device  or  permanent  arm 
projecting  over  the  table  for  the  pnrpose  of  supporting  the  mechanism 
bj  which  the  needle  was  moved  and  the  needle  thread  properly  con* 
trolled.  Previous  to  this  time  a  reciprocating  arm  had  been  nsed  to 
hold  and  support  the  needle.  The  new  arrangement  made  it  practicable 
for  the  first  time  to  enlarge  the  size  of  the  machine  to  any  desired  extent, 
and  to  give  the  machine  great  solidity  and  strength,  so  as  to  make  it 
available  for  the  heaviest  kinds  of  work  and  at  the  same  time  equally 
advantageous  for  the  sewing  of  light  fabrics. 

In  the  machine  spoken  of,  baister-pins  were  retained  in  the  periphery 
of  the  feed-wheel,  which  was  a  fault  in  all  sewing  machines  np  to  that 
time.  It  was  however  soon  discovered  that  pins  on  the  feed- wheel  were 
only  an  obstruction,  and  that  a  roughened  surface  of  the  wheel  would  be 
equally  efficient  to  move  the  fabric  and  yet  enable  it  to  be  turned  in  any 
direction  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  The  first  experiment  was  tried 
by  fixing  a  strip  of  broadcloth  upon  the  periphery  of  the  wheel,  and  thut 
being  found  to  answer,  the  wheel  itself  was  serrated  or  roughened  in  the 
same  manner  as  has  since  been  practiced.  A  patent  was  soon  after  ap- 
plied  for,  the  improvements  spoken  of  including  a  very  simple  method  of 
controlling  the  needle  thread  by  pressing  lightly  upon  the  thread  with  % 
spring,  so  as  to  prevent  the  thread  from  tangling  under  the  point  of  the 
needle.  A  patent  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Singer  on  the  12th  of  August, 
1851. 

The  Singer  Sewing  Machines  are  remarkable  from  the. fact  that  the 
earliest  made  were  good  working  machines,  capable  of  being  used  very 
advantageously.  Improvements  have  l>een  added  from  time  to  time,  bat 
in  their  form  and  general  structure  they  remain  much  the  same  as  they 
were  originally.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  machines  have  not 
been  interrupted  since  they  were  first  introduced,  and  for  manufacturing 
purposes  none  have  been  more  popular. 

The  manufactory  in  Harvard  Place,  Boston,  where  the  original  ma- 
chine was  made,  was  soon  found  too  small  to  supply  the  demand,  and  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  transfer  the  manufacture  from  Boston  to  the 
Oity  of  New  York.  A  very  extensive  shop  was  fitted  up  over  the  New 
Haven  depot,  which  it  was  supposed  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  fm^ 
ttish  all  the  Sewing  Machines  that  woald  be  reqnir«d ;  bat  after  aboil 
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a  year  It  was  foand  inadequate,  and  the  machinery  and  space  were 
doubled. 

As  soon  as  it  became  certain  that  the  Singer  Machine  would  succeed, 
the  proprietors  had  to  defend  themselves  against  an  attack  under  the 
patent  of  Elias  Howe,  Jr.  At  that  time  Mr.  Howe  was  known  simply 
as  a  patentee,  and  machines  of  the  form  described  in  his  patent  were  no* 
where  used.  It  was  believed  by  many  that  the  invention  of  Mr.  Howe, 
described  in  his  patent,  had  been  anticipated  in  sewing  machines  made 
in  the  City  of  New  York  by  Walter  Hunt,  about  the  year  1836.  The 
owners  of  the  Singer  Machine  undertook  to  defend  themselves  by  this 
early  invention,  and  proved  by  nnmerous  witnesses  that  Walter  Hunt  did 
make  at  least  two  machines,  operating  with  the  needle  and  shuttle  and 
making  the  interlocked  stitch,  which  would  make  seams ;  but  it  appeared 
that  Hunt  did  not  apply  for  a  patent  for  his  invention,  but  sold  it  to  a 
man  named  Arrowsraith,  who  also  neglected  to  apply  for  a  patent,  and 
the  machines  made  by  Hunt  were  broken  and  abandoned  withoni  having 
been  introduced  into  practical  use.  The  Court  held,  after  a  very  full  in- 
vestigation, that  the  prior  invention  and  machine  of  Hunt  were  not' 
sufficient  to  invalidate  tlie  subsequent  patent  of  Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  and 
the  proprietors  of  the  Singer  Machines  submitted  to  the  decision  and 
took  a  license  under  Mr.  Howe's  patent. 

In  the  year  1855  a  violent  litigation  arose  between  I.  M.  Singer  <fc 
Co.  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  and  Grover  &  Baker 
Companies  on  the  other.  Each  of  the  parties  owned  numerous  Sewing 
Machine  patents,  and  alleged  that  such  patents  were  infringed  by  the 
others.  Numerous  suits  were  instituted  on  these  patents,  and  the  parties 
interested  finally  came  together  in  October,  1856,  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  some  of  them  in  the  XJ.  S.  Circuit  Court.  Singer  &  Company 
were  the  plaintiffs,  and  so  nnmerous  were  the  points  at  issue  tliat  it  was 
supposed  a  tri^l  of  one  of  these  suits  would  occupy  not  less  than  three 
months,  and  therefore  a  wish  was  expressed  by  the  Court  that  the  parties 
would  arrange  the  matters  in  controversy  amicably  if  possible.  Their 
respective  counsel,  acting  on  this  suggestion,  became  satisfied  that  it 
would  be  to  the  interest  of  their  clients  to  make  a  settlement,  and  an 
arrangement  was  thereupon  made  satisfactory  to  all — the  effect  of  which 
was  to  enable  each  of  the  parties  to  use  the  patents  of  all  the  others  so 
far  as  necessary  in  the  machines  constructed  by  them,  and  to  make  all 
the  patents  available  for  mutual  defence  against  infringers. 

In  1857  it  was  found  that  the  manufactory  of  the  Singer  Sewicg 
Machines  was  not  large  enough  to  furnish  facilities  for  making  the  num^ 
W  required,  and  besides,  it  was  liable  to  destruction  by  6re.  On  seve- 
ral occasions  it  had  narrowly  escaped  degtruction.  For  thaw  reasons  the 
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fimi  purchased  the  premises  in  Mott  Street,  New  York,  and  had  a  per- 
manent iron  fire-proof  manufactory  erected  coTering  four  lots  of  ground, 
which  was  strictly  fire-proof  in  all  its  parts.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  and  most  costly  buildings  for  manufacturing  purposes  ever  con- 
structed. In  1859  a  further  enlargement  became  necessary,  and  another 
manufactory  was  erected  in  Delancey  Street,  five  stories  in  height,  and 
covering  thirteen  city  lots. 

Previous  to  1859  the  Singer  Machine  was  designed  principally  for  use 
in  manufacturing  operations,  but  when  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  sewing  machine  would  become  an  ordinary  household  instrument, 
the  firm  determined  to  introduce  a  modification  of  their  original  ma- 
chine, combining  its  substantial  working  qualities  with  lightness  and 
delicacy  of  form  and  construction,  to  fit  it  for  the  light  work  of  the  family, 
and  they  have  now  machines  that  are  adapted  for  sewing  the  coarsest 
leather  and  the  finest  cambrics. 

In  1863  the  copartnership  of  I.  M.  Singer  &  Go.  was  dissolved,  and 
"succeeded  by  a  joint-stock  company  known  as  The  Singer  Mannfactnring 
Company,  of  which  Inslex  A.  Hoppsb,  Esq.,  is  now  President 


The  Leather  Manufactures— Hoyt's  Belting  Factory. 

New  York  has  more  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  Leather, 
and  a  less  number  of  Tanneries  within  its  limits,  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can city.  In  the  First  Volume  of  this  History  some  account  was  given 
of  the  early  Tanneries  for  which  "Beekman's  Swamp"  was  once  noted, 
but  of  them  all,  only  one  remains.  As  the  city  grew,  and  ground  became 
valuable  for  building  purposes,  the  vats  were  filled  up,  and  manufacturers 
souirht  new  localities,  principally  in  the  interior  counties  of  the  State 
and  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oak  and  hemlock 
forests,  it  having  been  found  cheaper,  as  one  tersely  expressed  it,  to 
carrv  the  hides  to  the  bark  than  the  bark  to  the  hides.  Some  of  the 
interior  tanneries  are  immense  establishments,  having  several  hundred 
vats,  and  the  capacity  to  tan  100,000  sides  annually. 

New  York  has  not  only  more  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of 
Leather  than  any  other  city  in  America,  but  does  a  larger  trade  in 
Hides  and  Leather  than  any  European  city.  The  importation  of  hides 
into  the  city  of  New  York,  and  its  sales  of  leather,  exceed  those  of 
London,  Liverpool  and  Paris  combined.  In  1863  the  imports  of  hides 
at  the  port  of  New  York  amounted  to  1,770,578  hides  and  866  bales 
of  Calcutta  stock ;  and  for  five  years,  from  1859-63  inclnsire,  to 
8,835,043  hides  and  6,158  bales.     There  are  over  a  hundred  ftmu^  in* 
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ehding  the  manafactnrera  of  Moroeco,  engaged  In  the  Leather  trade  in 
New  York  City,  one  of  whom  has  thirteen  Tanneries,  and  there  are  two 
or  three  firms  whose  sales  exceed  three  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

In  choosing  one  firm  to  represent  all,  ex  uno  disce  omnes,  we  shall 
select  that  of  Hoyt  Brothers,  not  becaase  thej  are  the  largest,  but  be- 
cause, besides  being  Tanners  and  Curriers,  they  are  also  extensive  manu- 
facturers of  Belting.  This  firm  have  three  tanneries — two  in  Ulster 
County  and  one  in  Sullivan  County — and  besides  these,  "  stock"  tan- 
neries, which  are  owned  by  other  persons.  In  the  processes  of  tanning 
they  avail  themselves  of  all  the  aids  of  modem  science  to  hasten  chcm* 
ical  combinations  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  practicable,  but 
they  find  that  it  still  requires  from  six  to  eight  months  to  make  good 
leather.  From  the  tannery,  the  Leather  is  brought  to  the  Hide  House 
on  Eldridge  Street,  near  Houston,  in  New  York  City,  where  it  under- 
goes the  process  of  currying.  The  upper  part  of  this  extensive  estab- 
lishment is  occupied  as  a  manufactory  of  Belting.  In  this  manufacture, 
which  has  become  an  important  branch  of  their  business,  they  adopt 
methods  not  generally  practiced  in  other  similar  establishments.  Con- 
trary to  the  usual  custom,  they  stretch  the  leather  before  cutting,  placing 
it  in  strong  clamps  or  jaws  and  applying  immense  power.  After  it  has 
been  subjected  to  the  greatest  possible  tension  it  is  cut  to  the  requisite 
widths  with  a  knife  moved  by  a  treadle,  when  it  is  again  stretched,  so 
that  if  there  be  any  remaining  elasticity  in  the  leather  it  is  extradted. 
After  being  thus  stretched  a  second  time,  the  ends  of  the  various  pieces 
are  squared  and  chamfered,  or  skived  so  that  on  placing  the  ends  of  the 
two  pieces  together  the  parts  lapping  will  not  be  thicker  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  belt.  A  cement  is  now  placed  on  the  skived  or  chamfered 
part,  and  patent  countersunk  rivets  are  passed  through  as  an  additional 
strength  to  the  joint,  while  double  rivets  are  so  placed  as  to  cross  the 
chamfered  or  skived  parts,  to  give  still  further  security,  and  to  bridge 
over  the  ends  of  the  joints  and  prevent  them  from  being  turned-up  by 
the  friction  of  the  pulley.  This  improvement  also  allows  the  ends  of 
the  laps  to  be  made  thick  or  thin  at  pleasure  without  detriment  to  their 
strength,  and  does  not  render  cement  necessary  to  make  a  strong  or 
durable  joint  for  wet  or  damp  places.  The  patent  Rivet  and  Burr  which 
this  firm  have  the  exclusive  right  to  use,  leaves  a  smooth  surface  on  both 
sides  of  the  band,  and  the  belt  may  be  used  with  either  side  to  the 
pulley  without  reference  to  the  inserted  rivets. 

This  Manufactory  of  Belting  was  originally  established  by  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Wood,  and  after  his  decease  passed  into  the  hands  of  Rees  &  Hoyt, 
who  were  succeeded  by  the  firni  of  Hoyt  Brothers.   These  genUemen  have 

had  a  long  experience  as  Band  Makers,  and  have  the  advantage  of  e»> 
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Id  no  brsnch  of  m  ana  fact  tires  has  a  greater  rerol 
vithiD  a  Tew  years  by  the  in  trod  action  of  macliinery 
man's  art.  Former);  all  the  nntucrous  articles  inc 
Culinary  and  miscellnneous  Tinware,  were  mnde  1>y 
in  email  shopa.  Now,  by  the  aid  of  dies,  presses,  ai 
rate  parts  or  the  whole,  according  to  t!ie  degree  o 
article,  are  at  once  struck  up  in  the  required  shape,  p 
with  devices  as  may  be  desired,  and  the  work  of  the 
to  the  simple  net  of  soldering  or  uniting  the  several 
ican  city  are  the  establishments  in  this  branch  BO  In- 
York  and  its  vicinity. 

One  manufactory  that  we  visited,  that  of  E.  D.  I\ 
in  Brooklyn,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
height,  and  covers  a  lot  125  by  100  feet     The  ' 
expressly  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  ara  n?> 
fifteen  separate  departments.     The  plain  abo" 
the  Stamping  Department,  where,  by  raeara  of  i 
power,  it  is  given  the  size  and  form  of  the  an 
ceivably  short  space  of  time.     Thia  finn,  by  ' 
ments,  liave  succeeded  in  perfecting  macfainer 
size  or  depth  from  a  single  piece  of  Tin  will 
This  process  is  not  by  any  means  ■  new  ' 
Eetcham  &  Co.  were  the  first  to  SDCceod  in 
articles  of  Tinware  of  any  required  depth, 
heavier,  more  durable,  and  cheaper  than  tl 
ing  Department  the  articles  are  taken  t<- 
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The  Store  of  the  firm,  situated  at  289  Pearl  aear  Beekman  Street,  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  is  also  five  sliries  in  height,  and  has  a  front  of  27 
feet  by  100  feet  in  depth.  The  first  floor  is  appropriated  as  a  Sample 
Room,  and  to  the  Counting  Houses,  which  are  presided  over  by  the  head 
of  the  firm,  who  is  a  merchant  of  twenty  years'  experience  in  the  busi*^ 
ness.  The  upper  floors  are  used  as  Salesrooms  and  for  the  storage  of 
goods  of  their  manufacture.  To  enumerate  all  the  articles  in  a  stock  so 
varied  and  extensive,  including  Japanned,  Planished,  and  unfinished 
wares,  plain  Tinware,  Britannia  ware,  Plated  and  Hollow  ware,  Tinmen's 
Tools  and  Machines,  would  be  a  task  almost  as  serious  as  the  taking  an 
inventory  of  a  Yankee  Notion  house ;  but  the  firm  seem  to  have  ac* 
complished  it  in  a  classified  and  illustrated  Pamphlet  Catalogue  which 
they  have  prepared  for  the  convenience  of  purchasers. 

A  Hew  York  Billiard  Table  MamdEEietory. 

New  York  has  the  most  extensive  Billiard  Table  Manufactory  in  the 
world.  Neither  England  nor  France  has  one  of  equal  importance,  and 
both  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  concur  in  awarding  superiority  to 
Americans  in  this  branch  of  manufactures.  This  is  peculiarly  a  New 
York  manufacture — for  though  other  cities  make  Billiard  Tables  to 
supply  a  local  demand,  New  York  is  the  leading  market,  supplying  not 
only  the  United  States,  but  foreign  countries.  There  are  several  manu- 
factories of  this  description  in  New  York  City,  but  the  largest  and  prin- 
cipal one  is  located  on  Crosby  Street  between  Spring  and  Broome.  It 
has  a  front  of  75  feet,  a  depth  of  100  feet,  is  five  stories  high,  and  has  a 
floor  area  of  30,000  square  feet.  Each  floor  is  devoted  to  a  distinct 
department  of  the  business — the  whole  being  most  admirably  and  sys- 
tematically arranged.  Entering  the  basementf  which  is  used  exclusively 
for  marble  work,  we  find  the  beds  for  Tables  (of  marble  and  slate)  in 
course  of  formation,  and  undergoing  the  polishing  process.  On  the 
first  or  main  floor  is  the  Exhibition  and  Sales  Room,  in  which  there  is 
always  a  stock  of  some  two  hundred  Tables  {pr  purchasers  to  select  from, 
in  every  kind  of  material,  including  rosewood,  black  walnut,  mahogany, 
satin  wood,  birch,  California  laurel,  etc.,  and  which  for  exquisite  beauty 
of  workmanship  cannot  be  excelled.  On  the  second  floor  is  the  Fitting 
Room,  where  the  various  parts  of  the  Tables  are  put  together — the 
division  of  labor  in  this  establishment  being  so  adjusted  that  each  de- 
partment has  its  own  exclusive  artisans,  thus  securing  comparative  per- 
fection in  all.  The  third  floor  is  filled  with  machinery  for  planing, 
sawing,  tenoning,  mortising,  and  moulding,  the  motive  power  of  which 
is  derived  from  an  engine  of  twenty-six  horse  power.    The  next  floor 
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18  deroted  to  a  steam  apparatus  for  YeneeriDg,  and  to  the  iTOfj  depart- 
ment where  the  Ralls  are  tamed.    ^ 

The  diffieultj  of  tuning  Billiard  Balls  so  to  make  them  peifcetly 
round  and  tme,  or  in  other  words  a  sphere,  has  nntil  latelj  been  in> 
garded  as  insuperable.  Heretofore  the  uniTersal  method  of  toming 
balls  was  in  a  common  lathe,  with,  for  the  most  part,  hand  took.  This, 
as  erery  mechanic  knows,  was  a  tedious  process,  as  it  was  neceasarr  to 
take  the  ball  out  of  the  lathe  very  frequentlj  for  readjustment ;  ret  not- 
withstanding  all  this  pains-taking  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  moct 
skillful  adept  to  produce  a  perfect  sphere.  This  great  mechanical  diffi- 
cultT  has  at  length  been  OTercome :  for  bj  a  process  patented  br  Messrs 
Phelan  and  Collender,  and  inrented  bj  a  gentleman  in  California,  all 
kinds  of  spheres,  from  billiard  balls  to  cannon  balls,  can  be  turned  per- 
fectlv  round  with  very  little  more  trouble  than  placing  the  raw  material 
in  its  place  after  the  machine  has  been  properly  adjusted  to  size. 

On  the  fifth  and  highest  floor  is  the  Tarnishing  and  Finishing  Room, 
where  the  Tables  receire  that  exquisite  polish  which  renders  them  so 
attractire  as  articles  of  "household  furniture."  Connected  with  this 
department  are  numerous  rooms,  used  for  painting,  inlaying,  cushion- 
making,  etc. 

The  statistics  of  this  Manufactory  are  especially  interesting.  Em- 
ployed in  it,  directly  and  indirectly,  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  workmen, 
and  two  hundred  Tables  are  constantly  in  course  of  construction.  The 
ralue  of  the  Lumber  used,  consisting  of  ebony,  ivory,  rosewood,  ma- 
hogany, black  walnut,  ash,  birch,  satin  wood,  and  California  laurel,  is 
annually  over  $30,000;  of  ivory  for  Billiard  Balls,  $15,000;  Billiard 
Cloth,  which  is  the  fine  green  cloth  manufactured  exclusively  in  Bel- 
gium, $20,000  ;  India  Rubber,  $20,000  ;  besides  Silk  Trimmings,  Brass 
Screws,  etc. 

American  readers  will  anticipate  the  announcement  that  the  propri- 
etor? of  the  establishment  alluded  to  are  Messrs.  Phelan  &  Collender. 
These  gentlemen  are  more  enterprising  than  most  of  the  New  York 
manufacturers,  and  do  not  hide  their  light  under  a  bushel.  They  bare 
made  their  names  so  familiar  to  the  public,  and  their  manufactory  so 
well  known,  that  it  is  impossible  to  write  a  comprehensive  account  of 
the  manufactures  of  Xew  York  without  noticing  it.  The  senior  partner, 
Mr.  Michael  Phelan,  is  the  leading  American  authority  in  billiard  play- 
ing, and  is  also  the  inventor  of  the  most  important  improyements  that 
have  been  made  in  the  construction  of  Tables.  His  Combination 
Cushions,  patented  in  1S55,  have  effected  a  revolution  not  only  in  tho 
manufacture  of  Tables,  but  in  the  game  itself.  Instead  of  being  a  game 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  as  formerly,  it  is  now  one  of  judgment,  prac- 
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t!ce,  ^d  mathematical  calcnlatioa,  calling  into  reqaisitioo  the  Intel* 
kctaal  as  well  as  the  physical  powers  of  its  YOtaries.  Mr.  Phelan, 
moreover,  is  entitled  to  a  still  more  honorable  distinction  for  his  nnre- 
mitted  efforts  to  elevate  the  game  in  public  estimation  by  divesting  it  of 
those  gambling  associations  which  at  one  time  were  regarded  as  insepa* 
rably  connected  with  it,  and  introdacing  it  as  a  social  and  family  amuse- 
ment. The  demand  for  Billiard  Tables  for  private  use  is  now  far  greater 
than  that  for  public  rooms,  and  even  the  present  resources  of  the  estab- 
lishment we  have  mentioned,  extensive  as  they  are,  seem  inadequate  to 
keep  pace  with  the  requirements  made  upon  it,  for  the  firm  are  about 
erecting  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  manufactory  we  have  described 
another  and  larger  building,  having  a  front  of  112  feet.  We  may  add, 
however,  that  their  market  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  United  States, 
for  their  Tables  have  been  sent  to  France,  Italy,  Russia,  China,  Japan, 
Turkey,  the  Canadas,  California,  Cuba,  South  America,  and  even  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  demand  from  these  countries  is  said  to  be 
steadily  and  constantly  increasing. 

These  establishments  may  be  said  to  bo  exceptional,  and  peculiar  to 
New  York — no  other  city  has  others  precisely  like  them.  Of  this  class 
too,  and  in  a  still  more  eminent  degree,  are  the  Printing  Press  manufac- 
tories of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  who  are  the  makers  of  the  mammoth  machines 
upon  which  not  only  the  principal  American  daily  Newspapers  are 
printed,  but  many  of  the  leading  journals  in  England.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  Printing  Presses,  New  York  is  pre-eminent,  there  being,  be- 
sides Hoe's  Manufactory,  four  others — Gordon's,  Campbell's,  Taylor's, 
and  Degener's.  The  Type  Foundries  in  New  York  are  also  numerous 
and  extensive.  There  are  fonr  large  foundries,  those  of  Qeorge  Bruce, 
James  Conner's  Sons,  Farmer,  Little  &  Co.,  and  Hager  &  Co.,  and 
several  smaller  ones.  The  Wood  Type  Manufactory  of  John  6.  Cooley 
is  now  the  largest  of  three  in  the  United  States.  During  several  years 
Types  have  been  set  and  distributed  by  Machines  in  the  extensive  Print- 
ing Office  of  John  F.  Trow ;  and  recently  a  Company  has  been  organized 
in  New  York  for  the  manufacture  of  a  new  Type-Setting  Machine,  in- 
vented by  Alden.  Printing  Ink  is  also  made  more  extensively  in  New 
York  than  in  any  other  city.  The  establishments  of  John  Q.  Lightbody, 
H.  D.  Wade  4;  Co  ,  and  Geo.  Mather's  Sons,  make  considerably  more,  we 
are  convinced,  than  the  census-marshals  have  returned  as  the  product  of 
all.  All  the  Bank  Note  Engraving  companies — the  American,  National 
and  Continental — have  their  principal  Engraving  and  Printing  Rooms  in 
New  York,  which  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  hare  been  scenes  of 
unusual  activity  in  supplying  the  QoTemment  requirements  for  Bonds, 
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Notes,  and  Cnrrency.  In  the  arts  of  En  graying  on  Steel,  Wood,  and 
Stone,  Lithography  and  Photography,  the  New  York  establishments 
are  certainly  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  in  the  other  cities.  Re- 
cently a  Company  has  been  organized  for  Photographing  on  Porcelain, 
by  which  an  accurate  portrait,  or  any  vignette  or  landscape,  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  Vase  or  Cup,  or  any  China  article.  Various  leading  articles 
of  Stationery  are  made  rery  extensively,  for  instance — Envelopes  by 
Geo.  F.  Nesbitt  &  Co.,  Berlin  &  Jones,  Wm.  P.  Lyon  &  Whiteinore,  and 
Samuel  Raynor;  Writing  Inks  by  Thaddeus  Dnvids  &  Co.,  E.  R.  IHir. 
kee  &  Co.,  and  Jesse  G.  Keys  ;  Gold  Pens  by  Morton,  Foley,  Johnson, 
Warren  &  Co.,  and  others ;  and  Printers'  and  Visiting  Cards  by  Smith 
&  Peters,  Lawrence,  Cohen  &  Co.,  and  others.  A  Company  has  recently 
been  organized  for  manufacturing  Playing  Cards  with  national  emblems, 
a  Colonel  occupying  the  place  of  the  King,  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  the 
Queen,  and  a  Major  the  Jack. 

Clothing  is  made  largely  in  Cincinnati  and  in  Boston,  bat  New  York 
takes  precedence  of  all  American  cities.  There  are  about  one  hundred 
firms  engaged  in  this  manufacture,  who  have  a  capital  of  at  least  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  The  number  of  persons  in  the  city  and  vicinity  who 
are  supported  by  this  trade  is  stated  at  95,000,  one-half  of  whom  are 
employed  on  Government  work  and  in  retail  stores,  and  the  other  half 
by  the  wholesale  trade,  which  pays  to  them  annually  in  wages  about  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  The  houses  of  Brownings,  Button  &  Kimball,  Kirt- 
land,  Bronson  &  Co.,  John  T.  Martin  &  Brothers,  Longstreet,  Bradford 
&  Co.,  Bernheimcr  Brothers,  Devlin  &  Co.,  Wm.  Seligman  &  Company, 
James  Wilde,  Jr.  &  Company,  Thomas  Chatterson,  Payan  &  Carhart, 
Brooks,  Brothers,  are  probably  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  Shirt 
Bosoms  to  the  number  of  three  thousand  dozens  are  made  daily  in 
the  city.  One  establishment  turns  out  an  average  of  eight  hundred 
dozen  Shirts  per  week,  using  400  sewing  machines,  and  employing  800 
females.  The  Mantilla  and  Cloak  trade  is  said  to  amount  to  three 
millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  Sewing  machines  are  largely  used  in 
this  manufacture,  the  operatives  being  paid  about  six  dollars  per  week, 
and  hand-sewers  four  dollars.  Of  Hoop  Skirts,  it  is  estimated  that  as 
many  as  sixty  thousand  of  the  various  sizes  are  made  each  day  dur- 
ing eight  months  of  the  year.  The  largest  manufacturers  are  the  firms 
of  J.  L  &  J.  O.  West,  Douglass  &  Sherwood,  L.  A.  Osbom,  W. 
S.  Thompson,  Langdon  &  Company,  Austin  Kelly  &  Company,  Dunbar 
&  Barnes,  and  Samuel  H.  Doughty.  There  is  also  one  firm  (Burt 
&  Terhune)  who  make  Boots  and  Shoes  by  machinery  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  All  the  operations  connected  with  the  manufacture- 
cutting  out  the  soles  and  heels,  sewing,  and  pegging — are  performed  by 
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miBcliines  designed  especiallj  for  the  purpose.  One  hnndred  men  will 
turn  ont  with  these  machines  as  much  work  as  fonr  hundred  without 
them.  About  500  pairs  of  Boots  and  Shoes  are  produced  daily  in  this 
esta'.lishment. 

Ship,  Armj  and  Navj  Bread  and  Crackers,  are  made  to  a  very  large 
extent  in  New  York,  some  of  the  bakeries  consuming  two  hundred  barrels 
of  Flour  per  day.  The  leading  firms  in  this  branch  are  Ephraim  Tread- 
well's  Sons,  Young,  Davidson  &  Co.,  John  T.  Wilson,  Charles  T. 
Goodwin,  Robert  C.  Scott,  Erastus  Titus,  and  the  United  States  Patent 
Baking  Company.  A  patent  Aerated  Bread  is  made  largely  by 
Thomas  S.  Olliye.  Another  qua9i  edible,  Finecut  Chewing  Tobacco, 
is  made  principally  in  New  York  ;  the  brands  of  John  Anderson  &  Co., 
E.  Goodwin  &  Brother,  Peter  Lorillard,  John  Cornish,  A.  H.  Mickle 
&  Sons,  and  C.  H.  Lilienthal,  are  favorites  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  Distilling  and  Rectifying  of  Liquors  is  also  a  prominent 
pursuit,  employing  a  large  capital.  The  Distilleries  of  Lowber,  Ostrom 
&  Co.,  Schenck,  Rutherford  &  Co.,  Trott  Brother  &  Co.,  Hoffman  & 
Curtiss,  Rogers  &  Stanton,  Dudley  P.  Ely  &  Co.,  and  the  Rectifying 
establishments  of  Bach  &  Puffer,  Coolidge  &  Young,  J.  C.  Dayton 
&  Co.,  and  Johaston  &  Lazarus,  and  the  Alcohol  and  Camphene  Dis- 
tilleries of  J.  H.  Brundage  &  Co.  and  J.  A.  Webb  &  Co.,  are  among 
the  largest  in  the  United  States.  There  are  several  important  Breweries 
of  Ale  and  Beer,  but  their  market  must  be  abroad,  for  the  leading  hotels 
and  restaurants  of  New  York  professedly  sell  none  but  Philadelphia  and 
Albany  Ales. 

The  Soap  and  Candle  Makers  of  New  York  are  among  the  most  en- 
terprising of  her  manufacturers.  Believing,  as  Leibig  asserts,  that  the 
quantity  of  Soap  consumed  by  a  nation  is  no  inaccurate  measure  whereby 
to  estimate  its  wealth  and  civilization,  the  firms  of  J.  C.  JSnlPs  Sons, 
Colgate,  Enoch  Morgan's  Sons,  Babbitt,  Hay,  Pyle,  Brown,  and  Fay,  are 
doing  tbeir  utmost  to  place  America  in  the  first  rank  of  the  wealthy  and 
highly  civilized  nations  of  the  globe.  One  of  these  houses  (B.  T.  Babbitt) 
has  a  gigantic  Soap  Kettle  63  feet  in  circumference  and  15  feet  deep 
(said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world),  which  has  a  capacity  to  make  25G 
tons  of  card  soap  at  one  time.  The  cost  of .  the  grease  alone  for  a 
single  charge  is  about  120,000.  Duryea's  Starch  and  Maizena,  An- 
drew's Saleratus,  and  Hecker  &  Brother's  Farina,  are  articles  equally 
well  known  to  the  grocery  trade. 

To  save  Druggists  the  trouble  of  preparing  prescriptions,  a  num- 
ber of  firms  provide  them  with  select  medicines  already  prepared. 
Brandreth's  Pills,  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup,  Drake's  Plantation 
Bitters,  Radwqy's  Ready  Relief,  and  Tarrant's  Seltzer  Aperient,  are 
popular  New  York  remedies  for  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
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All  articles  of  laxary,  Gold  and  SiWer  Plate,  Silyer  and  Britaimift 
Ware,  Artificial  Flowers,  richly  Carved  Fnrnitare,  are  made  largely  in 
New  York,  as  one  would  expect  in  a  city  so  devoted  to  laxary  and  so 
fond  of  display.  There  are  two  hundred  manufacturers  of  Confectionery, 
including  some  extensive  concerns — as  for  instance  those  of  Stewart 
&  Co.,  Henry  Maillard,  Ridley  &  Co.,  Martin  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ernest 
Greenfield^  and  Staudinger  Brothers  &  Co.  There  are  several  mana- 
frtctories  of  Paper  Hangings,  the  principal  ones  being  those  of  J.  &  M. 
Christy,  M.  A.  Howell  &  Co.,  Whiting  &  Co.,  and  Jones  &  Smith. 
The  firm  of  Haughwout  &  Co.  employs  about  100  men  in  decorating 
the  various  articles  of  China  and  Porcelain  ware  which  they  import  in 
the  bisque  state. 

The  Ornamental  branches  of  the  Iron  Manufacture  are  largely  and 
successfully  prosecuted.  The'  foundries  of  James  L.  Jackson  &  Brother, 
J.  B.  &  W.  W.  Cornell  &  Co.,  M.  M.  White  &  Co.,  George  R.  Jackson, 
Burnet  <fe  Co. ,  McFerran  &  Vanderbeck,  Hutchinson  &  Wickersham,  Badg- 
er^s  Architectural  Iron  Works,  and  the  Piano  Plate  Manufactory  of  Thos. 
Shriver  &  Co.,  are  distinguished  for  the  fineness  and  beauty  of  their 
castings.  Yery  fine  Stove  Castings  and  large  quantities  of  Iron  Pipe 
are  made  at  the  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works  at  Motthaven,  and  Furnaces  and 
Heating  Apparatus  are  made  largely  by  Richardson,  Boynton  &  Co., 
Culver,  Simonds  &  Co.,  and  others.  Safes  are  made  to  a  large  amoont 
by  Herring  &  Co.,  Yalentine  &  Butler,  and  other  well-known  firms. 

The  manufacture  of  Saddles  and  Harness  is  also  an  important  busi- 
ness in  New  York  City.  The  late  demands  of  the  Government  for  the 
Cavalry  service  has  contributed  to  add  to  its  importance,  though  the 
firms  of  Betts,  Xichols  &  Co.,  Lacey,  Meeker  &  Co.,  W.  IT.  Bassett 
&  Co.  (now  Norton  &  Bassett),  J.  E.  Condict,  and  Morrison  &  Hurd, 
have  for  many  years  occupied  a  leading  position  in  the  trade.  The 
manufacture  of  Paints  and  Colors  is  another  branch  in  which  there  are 
establishments  of  great  importance.  The  White  Lead  Works  of  the 
Union,  Atlantic,  and  Brooklyn  White  Lead  corupanies,  are  probably  the 
largest  in  the  country.  The  Paint  Manufactories  of  D.  F.  Tiemann 
&  Co.,  the  Yarnish  Manufactory  of  Wm.  Tilden  &  Nephew,  the  Dyewood 
Mills  of  Partridge  &  Harwey,  the  Oil  Mills  of  T.  &  G.  Rowe,  fl.  J. 
Baker  &  Brother,  and  the  Judd  Linseed  and  Sperm  Oil  Company,  are 
notable  establishments.  But  while  in  some  branches  of  manufactures 
there  may  be  said  to  be  almost  a  redundancy  of  fine  establishments,  there 
are  others  of  scarcely  less  importance  in  which  there  is  a  singular  de- 
ficiency. In  the  manufacture  of  Textile  fabrics,  for  instance,  we  do  not 
know  of  a  single  important  establishment  except  the  Carpet  Manufactoiy 
of  E.  S.  Higgins  &  Co.     The  Chemical  manufactures  are  represented 
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principally  by  the  establishments  of  Martin  Ealbfleisch  and  Charles 
Pfizer  &  Company.  In  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City  there  are  a  few  Olasa 
works,  but  the  mannfacture  has  not  taken  deep  root.  The  large  Plate 
Glass  Manufactory  established  in  Williamsburg  about  ten  years  ago  has 
ceased  operations.  One  New  York  firm,  Messrs.  Cooper  &  Belcher, 
have  a  very  important  manufactory  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  they  mako 
what  is  called  "Etched  Enamelled  Glass  with  Clear  Ornaments,'' and 
<•  Flocked  Enamelled  Glass,''  and  are  the  principal  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  of  these  articles  in  large  sheets.  They  have  also  special 
facilities  for  bending  Plates  for  the  purp(>6e  of  fitting  them  for  bow- 
windows.  The  manufacture  of  Caps  is  an  extensive  business  in  New 
York,  but  nearly  all  the  Hats  sold  by  the  Wholesale  Trade  are  made  h, 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  Danbury  in  Connecticut.  The  two  principal 
establishments  in  this  branch  in  New  York  are  the  Hat  Body  Manufac- 
tory of  H.  A.  Burr  &  Co.,  who  own  valuable  patents,  and  the  Hat  Fac- 
tory of  James  H.  Prentice  &  Co.  in  Brooklyn,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  two  companies  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
Firearms — the  "American  Firearms  Company,"  capital  $500,000,  and 
the  *'  Starr  Arms  Company,"  whose  Armory  is  at  Yonkers,  where  they 
employ  600  men  in  making  Revolvers,  Pistols,  and  Breech-Loading 
Rifles. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  city  there  is  a  company  engaged  in  Planing 
and  Polishing  Stone  by  machinery.  Each  machine  will  plane  the  face 
of  a  stone  slab  4  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide  in  seven  minutes.  The  cut- 
ters can  be  used  for  planing  from  300  to  400  square  feet  of  freestone 
.surfaces,  and  about  150  square  feet  of  granite,  without  being  ground. 
The  apparatus  for  polishing,  which  consists  of  a  flat  circular  disc  of  soft 
iron  made  to  revolve  horizontally,  will  polish  about  400  square  feet  of 
surface  in  a. day  of  ten  hours. 

Besides  those  that  have  already  been  alluded  to,  we  might  mention 
among  the  important  manufacturing  establishments  of  New  York,  the 
Brass  Manufactory  of  J.  Hoppock,  the  Gas  Fixture  and  Chandelier 
manufactories  of  Archer  &  Pancoast  and  Warner,  Miskey  &  Merrill,  the 
Lead  Pipe  Manufactory  of  Thomas  Otis  Leroy  &  Co.,  the  Umbrella  Man- 
ufactory of  Isaac  Smith's  Sons  &  Co.,  the  "Greenwich  Pottery"  of 
Washington  I.  Smith  &  Co.,  who  make  what  they  call  Vitrified  Iron- 
stone and  Double-Glazed  Drain  Pipe,  the  Omnibus  and  Car  Manufactory 
of  John  Stephenson,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Melodeon  Manufactory 
of  Carhart,  Needham  &  Co.,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  machinery 
and  the  amount  and  variety  of  its  labor-saving  devices. 
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principally  by  the  establishments  of  Martin  Ealbfleisch  and  Charles 
Pfizer  &  Company.  In  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City  there  are  a  few  Glass 
works,  but  the  manufacture  has  not  taken  deep  root.  The  large  Plate 
Glass  Manufactory  established  in  Williamsburg  about  ten  years  ago  has 
ceased  operations.  One  New  York  firm,  Messrs.  Cooper  &  Belcher, 
have  a  very  important  manufactory  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  they  make 
what  is  called  ''£tched  Enamelled  Glass  with  Clear  Ornaments,"  and 
"  Flocked  Enamelled  Glass/'  and  are  the  principal  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  of  these  articles  in  large  sheets.  They  have  also  special 
facilities  for  bending  Plates  for  the  purp(>6e  of  fitting  them  for  bow- 
windows.  The  manufacture  of  Caps  is  an  extensive  business  in  New 
York,  but  nearly  all  the  Hats  sold  by  the  Wholesale  Trade  are  made  ir* 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  Danbury  in  Connecticut.  The  two  principal 
establishments  in  this  branch  in  New  York  are  the  Hat  Body  Manufac- 
tory of  H.  A.  Burr  &  Co.,  who  own  valuable  patents,  and  the  Hat  Fac- 
tory of  James  H.  Prentice  &  Co.  in  Brooklyn,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  two  companies  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
Firearms — the  "American  Firearms  Company,"  capital  $500,000,  and 
the  *'  Starr  Arms  Company,"  whose  Armory  is  at  Yonkers,  where  they 
employ  600  men  in  making  Revolvers,  Pistols,  and  Breech-Loading 
Rifles. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  city  there  is  a  company  engaged  in  Planing 
and  Polishing  Stone  by  machinery.  Each  machine  will  plane  the  face 
of  a  stone  slab  4  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide  in  seven  minutes.  The  cut- 
ters can  be  used  for  planing  from  300  to  400  square  feet  of  freestone 
surfaces,  and  about  150  square  feet  of  granite,  without  being  ground. 
The  apparatus  for  polishing,  which  consists  of  a  flat  circular  disc  of  soft 
iron  made  to  revolve  horizontally,  will  polish  about  400  square  feet  of 
surface  in  a, day  of  ten  hours. 

Besides  those  that  have  already  been  alluded  to,  we  might  mention 
among  the  important  manufacturing  establishments  of  New  York,  the 
Brass  Manufactory  of  J.  Hoppock,  the  Gas  Fixture  and  Chandelier 
manufactories  of  Archer  &  Pancoast  and  Warner,  Miskey  &  Merrill,  the 
Lead  Pipe  Manufactory  of  Thomas  Otis  Leroy  &  Co.,  the  Umbrella  Man- 
ufactory of  Isaac  Smith's  Sons  &  Co.,  the  "Greenwich  Pottery"  of 
Washington  I.  Smith  <fe  Co.,  who  make  what  they  call  Vitrified  Iron- 
stone and  Double-Glazed  Drain  Pipe,  the  Omnibus  and  Car  Manufactory 
of  John  Stephenson,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Melodeon  Manufactory 
of  Carhart,  Needham  &  Co.,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  machinery 
and  the  amount  and  variety  of  its  labor-saving  devices. 
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Brooklyn  contains  a  verj  important  Navy  Yard,  which  corers  a  ccn« 
giderable  extent  of  ground,  and  also  has  tho  most  capacious  Dry  Dock  in 
the  United  States.  Vessels  of  the  largest  size  can  be  completelj  docked 
and  the  water  pumped  out  in  about  four  hours.  The  quantity  of  vater 
to  be  removed  is  said  to  be  610,000  cubic  feet,  vhich  is  done  by  a  cob- 
dfnsing  engine  with  a  fifty  inch  cylinder,  twelve  feet  stroke  and  thirty, 
two  feet  beam.  Tiie  cut-off  motion  is  self-adjusting,  so  that  more  steam 
15  admitted  into  the  cylinder  as  the  height  to  which  it  has  to  pnmp  the 
water  increases.  The  engine  works  two  draining  pnmps,  each  sixty-three 
inches  in  diameter,  having  eight  feet  stroke,  one  being  connected  to  each 
arm  of  the  beam.  The  whole  cost  of  the  dock  and  its  appendages  ii 
stated  at  two  millions  of  dollars. 

In  most  American  cities  there  are  merchants  who  call  themselves 
manufacturers  :  in  New  York  there  are  manufacturers  who  prefer  to  be 
regarded  as  merchants.  The  predominance  of  foreign  commerce  has  so 
far  vitiated  public  sentiment  that  some  consider  the  office  of  the  merchaat 
more  honorable  than  that  of  the  manufacturer,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it 
is  more  respectable  to  peddle  others'  wares  than  to  create.  Were  the 
manufacturers  of  New  York  animated  by  the  esprit  du  corps  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  manufacturers  of  New  England  and  Philadelphia,  or  were 
the  majority  as  enterprising  as  a  few  of  their  own  number.  New  York 
would  be  known  as  a  great  manufacturing  as  well  as  a  great  commercial 
city. 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  NEWARK. 

Nbwark,  New  Jersey,  nine  miles  from  New  Tork  Citji  on  the  raiU 
road  connecting  New  York  and  Piiiladelpbia,  is  largely  engaged  in 
manafacturing,  especially  Clothing,  Hats,  Jewelry,  Saddlery  and  Harness, 
Trunks  and  Carpet-bags,  Leather  and  yarions  fabrics  of  leather.  It  was 
here  that  the  first  manufactory  of  Japanned  Leather  in  this  country  was 
established.  In  1860,  according  to  the  census  returns,  Essex  County  had 
a  capital  invested  in  manufactures  of  $13,495,305,  by  769  manufacturing 
establishments,  who  employed  15,825  males,  5,908  females,  and  produced 
a  Talue  of  $27,706,044.  About  three-fourths  of  this  amount  was  pro- 
duced in  Newark.     The  principal  manufactures  were : 

Ho.  of 
Establish 
MannfkctnrM.  xnenU. 

Brewing 16 


Male 
hands. 


BooU  and  shoes K. 

Brass  founding..... 8. 

Coach  lamps 3. 

Chemicals 1.. 

Carriages ^      84. 

Cement 1. 

Clothing 42. 

Coffoe  and  spices 3.. 

Drags 1. 

Edge  tools  and  cntlerj 16. 

Fire  arms 

Hats 

India  rubber  goods 

Iron  founding 

Jewelry 

Leather 

Loolcing  glass  and  picture 

firam^ 

Morocco 

Maehinerj » 

Malleable  iron 

Ornamental  glass. 

Faper 

Patent  leather 

Registers  and  rentilators... 


1 

23 

X«***e« 

6 

21 

14 

5 

la 

6 

9 

I 


Raw 

Capital.  material. 

$378,000 $371,017 169. 

163,440 276,844 690. 

20,660 43,645 31. 

26,000. —       29,960 39.. 

89,000 130,000 49.. 

326,129......      289,098 714. 

300,000 87,000 290. 

1,147,600 1,492,170 1999. 

28,900 71,202 14.. 

18,000 90,000 4.. 

122,700 100,170 242. 

32,000 18,000 60. 

944,800 974,934 1196. 

200,000 139,000 60., 

121,000 176,910 106.. 

726,900 694,469 718. 

217,800 019,731......  169.. 


Female 
hands. 


146. 


10. 


3049. 


406 
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38,100 47,681 37 

109,000......      294,900 138. 

409,300......  142,422.....  389.. 

118,0004.....        62,232 200. 

28,000 19,219 28. 

64,000......  68,307......  28. 

912,000 1,224,679 720. 

30,000......                  30. 


19. 


Saddlery  and  harness 24 1,224,100 798,320 1083. 

Bashes,  doors,  and  blinds..        6 

Spokes,  hubs,  wheels,  etc..        8 

Springs 2...... 

Saddlery  hardware 34 


S3. 


Soap  and  candles 2.. 

Stair  rods 2.. 

Straw  hats. 1.. 

Trunks  and  earpet  bags....  13.. 

Type  metal 1.. 

Tmnk  rlrets. 2.. 

Tin,  sheet  iron,  and  copper  12.. 

Vanish 8.. 

Hiie^  osida  of  ....MM..........  1.. 


73,200 71,960......  126...... 

116,600 97,714 121 

49,000 38,420 48 

288,600 314,369 779...... 

69,000......        93,790 20 

66,000 47,989......        88 

20,000 60,000 29 

814,000 474,860......  666...... 

90,000......  60,040......          6 

49,000......  20,029......  180 

101,000. —  l'W,860......  131 

100,290.. ..M  i94^906mmm  S4...Ma 

1,200,000......  98,000......  tlO... 
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400,000 
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193,900 

72,000 

104,882 

1,797,000 

^     80,000 

1,418,890 

143,390 

190,130 

79,000 
698,100 
117,000 

86,400 
104,000 
999,000 

66^000 
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906,800 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  PATER80N. 

Paterson,  thirteen  miles  north  from  Newark,  is  the  next  largest  man- 
factaring  town  in  New  Jersey.  It  had  in  1860,  according  to  the  census 
returns,  123  manufacturing  establishments,  with  a  capital  inTested 
of  $3,403,T00 ;  employed  3,523  males  and  1,668  females ;  and  pro* 
dnoed  a  valne  of  $5,939,873.  The  princioal  manufactures  were  as 
follows : 
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Manofaetaret. 
neadiing  and  dyeing... 

CarpeUi 

Coffee  and  ipioes m.... 

Cotton  gooda. 

Flax  and  hemp 

Forging 

Hosiery ^^.^ 

Lampwick 

LoeomotiTee  (1) 

Maehlaery  and  steam  englaee. 

Miuqnito  netting. 
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Besides  these,  there  was  one  manufactory  of  Belting,  two  of  Bobbins 
and  Spools,  three  of  Bolts,  etc.,  one  of  Braid,  one  of  Buttons,  two  of 
Cabinet  Ware,  one  of  Wax  Candles,  two  of  Carriages  and  Carriage 
parts,  one  of  Chair  Frames,  two  of  Cigars,  one  of  Clothing,  one  of  Con- 
fectionery, one  of  Copper  work,  one  of  Pelt,  two  of  Flour  and  Meal, 
one  of  Harness,  one  of  Hoop  Skirts,  two  of  Leather,  one  of  Faints, 
one  of  Printers'  Rollers,  two  of  Sash,  Doors,  etc.,  one  of  Spindles,  odo 
of  Umbrellas,  six  of  Wagons,  and  two  small  Ale  and  Lager  Breweries, 
besides  the  usual  number  of  Blacksmiths,  Boot  and  Shoe  makers,  ete. 

(1)  DA5F0RTH,  CooKK  A  Co.  Diftnafaotare  abont  sixty  Locomotires  a  jear,  besidef  largt 
qaantities  of  cotton  machinery,  for  which  they  are  celebrated. 

The  Rogers  Locomotiyb  Works,  established  by  Thomas  Rogers,  in  anociation  witb 
Morris  Ketcham  and  Jasper  Grosvenor,  of  New  York,  employ  720  men,  and  prodaot 
Looomotives  and  other  machinery  to  the  ralae  of  over  $750,000  per  year. 

(2)  The  **  lyanhoe  Mills,"  at  Paterson  (H.  V.  Batler  A  Co.,  proprietors)  art  rapvtad  to 
be  the  finest  and  most  complete  establishment  in  the  United  States  for  tha  maanfiMlvO 
of  Paper. 

(8)  There  are  now  ten  concerns  engaged  in  the  mannfaotnre  of  Silks  In  Patenon,  wh\A 
has  become  the  Ifaoolesfield  of  America. 
JoBV  Btlb,  the  pionoer  in  this  branch  of  maBufaetare,  amployi  MO  liaadfy  aad 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  TRENTON. 

Trenton,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  had  203  maniifac- 
turiDg  establishments,  that  in  1860  employed  a  capital  of  $2,347,756, 
and  2,388  male  and  1,914  female  hands,  yielding  products  valued  at 
$4,243,369.  The  leading  manufactures  were  Bar  Iron,  Rails,  etc.,  value 
$852,694 ;  Machinery,  Steam  Engines  and  Iron  Castings,  $349,370 ; 
Paper,  $480,000;  Hosiery,  $461,712;  Flour  and  Meal,  $371,676;  Woolen 
goods,  $125,000 ;  Cotton  goods,  $55,000 ;  Earthenware,  $100,900  ;  Fire 
Brick,  $45,000;  Clothing,  $127,840 ;  Coffee  and  Spices,  ground, $11 0,512; 
Wire  Rope,  $70,000;  Soap  and  Candles,  $56,100 ;  Stone  Pipe  vitrified, 
$50,000 ;  Marble  work,  $69,672  ;  Cars,  $40,000  ;  Cigars,  $64,968  ;  Agri- 
cultural Implements,  $36,850 ;  Anvils  and  Yises,  $38,300 ;  Carriage 
Shafts,  etc.,  $35,000 ;  Cordage,  $22,500 ;  Leather  Belting,  $24,000 ; 
Lumber  sawed,  $40,000;  Sash,  Doors  and  Blinds,  $43,120. 

Trenton  had  also  manufactories  of  Boots  and  Shoes,  Brass  Cocks, 
Brooms,  Brushes,  Cabinet  Ware,  Hats,  Horse  Nails,  Knitting  Machines, 
Preserved  Fruit,  Saddlery  and  Harness,  Saws,  Skins,  Tinware,  Springs 
and  Belts,  etc. 

not  only  Sewing  Silks,  for  which  he  hM  long  been  distingaished,  bat  woren  tilks,  the 
ikbrics  being  prinoipallj  deeigned  for  coat  and  other  linings.  He  has  about  30  looms  in 
operation. 

Thomas  N.  Dale  A  Sov  employ  185  hands,  and  hare  fifteen  looms,  indnding  two  of 
the  Jacqaard  style,  engaged  in  making  narrow  Braids  of  Tarions  patterns,  and  38  braid- 
ing machines  on  Silk  and  Mohair,  about  half  of  them  making  ronnd  Cords, 

E.  Walther  a  Co.  hare  seven  power  looms,  four  of  them  Jacquard's,  and  25  opera- 
tares,  engaged  in  weaTing  Silk  Ribbons,  Neck  Ties,  and  other  fanoy  articles. 

Thomas  Rawson  has  four  handlooms  and  seTcn  operatiTes  employed  in  wearing  plain 
goods. 

E.  B.  Tilt  A  So2f  hare  about  55  operatives  employed  in  making  Tram  and  Organiine ; 
their  factory  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  country  devoted  9xelu9%vtly  to  the  manu- 
fiaoture  of  this  description  of  Silks. 

Lewis  R.  Steele  and  Johh  O'Neill  ^  Sons  employ  eaoh  about  60  hands  in  making 
Tram,  Organsine,  Machine  Twist,  Sewing  and  Floss  Silk. 

tf  axil  a  Booth  have  about  150  operatives  employed  in  making  Sewing  Silks,  Em- 
broidery Silks,  Tram,  Organsine,  etc. 

The  other  two  Silk  Manufactories  are  those  of  B.  E.  Tilt  k  Sow  (under  the  manage- 
ment of  P.  Ryle),  who  employ  about  100  hands ;  and  Mr.  S.  Bauhdbrs,  who  employs  7ft 
hands  in  making  the  usual  varieties. 

The  total  number  of  employees  in  the  Silk  Factories  at  Paterson  is  10S6,  three-foturths 
of  whom  are  females,  and  to  whom  about  $176,000  are  paid  annuaUy  In  wages. 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  ALBANY- 


Albany,  which  is  the  capital  both  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  of 
Albany  Countj,  differs  from  most  of  the  State  capitals  in  being  a 
mannfacturing  centre  of  considerable  importance.  According  to  the 
latest  census  returns,  there  were  in  the  conntj  five  handred  and  ninety- 
four  manufacturing  establishments,  having  an  agg^gate  capital  of 
$9,534,079,  and  which  employed  8,032  males  and  3,671  females,  and 
produced  a  value  of  $16,585,025.  This  however  incladed  the  large 
cotton  and  woolen  mills,  and  hosiery  and  other  factories  of  Waterrliet 
and  Cohoes  ;  and  deducting  them,  it  would  leave  for  the  Citj  of  Albany 
337  establishments,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $5,50I,119»  employing 
4,084  males,  2,516  females,  and  producing  a  value  of  $9,586,314.  The 
principal  manufactures,  according  to  the  census  retams,  which  however 
are  only  approximately  accurate,  were  the  following : 
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(1)  We  beliore  that  bot  one  of  the  finu  thai  wen  «gi«td  b^  maklBc  Igilwlfl  Ut 
plfmtnti  in  Alb&ny  In  ISSO,  remains  uiehaBgtd^  BMitl/y  ^M  oi  Wi 
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The  Albany  Stove  Foundries. 

Albany  and  Troy  hare  long  been  prominent  centres  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  Stoves.  The  business  as  at  first  conducted,  consisted  in  simply 
putting  together  the  castings  which  were  made  at  other  places,  generally 
at  blast  furnaces  in  New  Jersey,  near  Philadelphia.  The  early  castings 
were  of  great  thickness,  and,  compared  with  those  of  the  present  day, 
were  rough  and  imperfect. 

Besides  the  well-known  Franklin  stove,  for  parlors,  the  first  made  was 
a  box-store,  and  then  the  oblong  plate  stoves,  such  as  are  yet  in  use  to 
some  extent  for  heating  school  houses  aqd  churches.  The  first  advance 
toward  a  Cooking  Stove  was  making  the  last-named  with  an  oven  ;  and 
the  first  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  Cooking  Stove  was  an  oblong  affair 
having  an  oven  running  the  whole  length,  the  door  of  which  was  in  front 
and  directly  over  the  door  for  supplying  fuel — and  having  also  a  boiler- 
hole  and  boiler  on  the  back  part  of  the  top  near  the  pipe.  Then,  a 
stove  similar  in  arrangement,  with  swelling  or  elliptical  sides,  was  made, 
generally  called  the  nine  plate  stove,  but  in  Albany  and  Troy  it  was 
known  as  the  Philadelphia  stove. 

About  the  year  1812,  cooking  stoves  were  made  at  Hudson  from 
patterns  made  by  a  Mr.  Hozie,  who  was  the  first  to  elevate  the  fire-box 
above  the  bottom.  This  improvement  was  patented,  and  was  sustained 
in  suits  against  parties  who  in  any  way  elevated  the  fire  from  the  bottom. 
In  Hoxie's  cooking  stove  the  fire  was  made  above  and  upon  the  oven, 
and  he  was  the  first  who  made  any  stove  in  whieh  the  flame  was  made 
to  descend  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  oven. 

A  Co.,  who  have  been  established  there  sinoe  1849.  Thej  are  the  snceesBors  of  A.  k  W. 
C.  Wheeler,  originally  established  at  Chatham,  New  York,  and  who,  it  is  said,  built  the 
first  suceessfal  railroad,  or  endless  chain  horse-power  of  single  gear,  now  so  extensively 
used  in  driving  threshing  machines  and  sawing  wood  for  railroads.  It  was  patented  in 
1836.  The  firm  at  the  present  time  hare  Tory  extensive  works,  provided  ^rith  all  the 
most  approved  labor-saving  machines,  iuclading  some  which  are  not  in  use  in  other  simi- 
lar manufactories.  A  mortising  machine,  invented  by  one  of  the  firm,  has,  it  is  believed, 
no  superior  for  rapid  and  effective  work.  Their  manufactures  include,  besides  the  usual 
agricultural  machines,  a  number  of  special  and  patented  articles  in  extensive  demand. 
Their  Comhintd  Thresher  and  Winnower  U  one  of  the  best  agricultural  machines  ever  in- 
vented, and  that  it  is  appreciated  by  the  farming  interest  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  sold  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  including  California  and  Oregon. 

The  manufacture  of  Tile  for  draining  land  is  carried  on  largely  in  Albany.  The  sta- 
tistics of  this  branch  have  evidently  been  anderrated  by  the  oenias-takers.  The  "Albany 
Drain-Tile  Works,"  of  which  C.  A  W,  MoCammoh  are  proprietors,  is  probftbly  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  tho  United  States.  All  descriptions  of  Drain  Tile  are  made  by  them,  in- 
duding  round  tile  from  li  to  2^  inches,  horse-shoe  tile  from  2|  to  7i  inches  rise,  and  sole 
tUe  from  2  to  0  inches  rise.    This  is  a  very  important  and  well-condactad  establishment. 
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'  In  1816,  Waiiam  T.  James,  of  Lansingburgh,  afterward  of  Troy, 
made  the  stove  known  as  the  "  James'  Stove,'*  which  not  only  continaed 
a  leading  cooking  stove  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  may  ytt 
be  seen  on  board  of  small  Eastern  coasting  vessels,  where,  being  cheap 
and  durable,  it  supplies  the  place  of  a  caboose.  Jamea'  stove  is  probably 
better  known  as  the  "  Saddle-bags  Stove."  James  &  O'Conneli  opened 
a  retail  stove  store  in  Troy  as  early  as  1816. 

Perhaps  no  name  is  better  known,  not  only  in  Albany  but  throughout 

the  country,  in  connection  with  the  stove  business,  than  that  of  Joel 

Kathbone.     In  partnership  with  Mr.  Heermans,  who  died  in  1830,  be 

opened  a  stove  store  in  Albany,  obtaining  for  some  years  his  castings 

from  New  Jersey,  and  entered  upon  the  business  with  such  energy  that 

in  a  short  time  his  was  the  leading  establishment  in  the  country.    Ther 

cost  of  transporting  the  castings  from  New  Jersey,  especially  as  a  part 

was  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York  as  finished  stoves,  being  so 

heavy  an  item,  he  at  first  had  some  made  from  his  own  patterns  In 

foundries  in  Albany  which  were  chiefly  engaged  in  making  castings  for 

machinery  and  agricultural  tools  ;  and  soon  afterward  erected  a  foundry 

solely  for  stoves.   His  cupola  furnace,  which  he  built  in  1838,  is  believed 

to  have  been  the  very  first  in  the  country  for  making  stove  castings. 

By  this  process  castings  were  made  smoother,  and  by  dispensing  with 

superfluous  material  they  were  furnished  cheaper,  and  thns  became  more 

extensively  used.     This  may  really  be  said  to  be  the  commencement  of 

the  Stove  Business  as  a  leading  pursuit,  which   increased  with  such 

rapidity  that  in  a  few  years  the  name  of  Ratbbone  became  a  household 

word  throughout  the  United  States,  and  also  in  the  British  Provinces. 

At  the  present  time  the  "  Ratbbone  Stove  Works"  are  among  the  largest 

in  Albany.     They  are  situated  iu  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  near  the 

canal,  the  buildings  being  respectively  314  by  151  feet,  and  250  by  125 

feet,  and  cover  nearly  two  acres  of  ground — some  of  them  are  four  and 

five  stories  in  height,  and  the  whole  floor  surface  about  two  and  a  half 

acres.     There  are  two  moulding  rooms,  one  being  ITO  by  136  feet,  and 

the  other  125  by  80  feet — amounting  in  all  to  33,120  square  feeL    Each 

of  these  has  a  sheet-iron  cupola  furnace  capable  of  melting  twenty  tons 

per  day ;   and  when  worked  to  its  full  capacity  this  establishment  can 

turn  out  thirty  tons  of  clean  castings,  making  three  hundred  stoves  per 

day.      The  average  number  of  hands  employed  in  all  the  departments 

is  three  hundred,  but  for  short  periods  they  have  employed  nearly  500. 

The  average  production  of  Stoves  is  35,000,  but  in  some  years  it  his 

amounted  to  40,000.     The  consumption  of  iron  is  from  3500  to  4000 

tons,  and  of  coal  from  1700  to  2000  tons.     Constantly  introdnoing  new 

patterns,  requiring  new  ''  flasks,"  six  men  are  employed  in  making  new 
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and  repairing  old  ones.  About  8000  of  these  flasks  are  in  constant  ose 
in  their  establishment*  and  a  two-story  shed  iMUed  with  others  ready 
for  nse. 

As  mnch  as  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  paid  in  wages 
in  a  single  year,  and  the  sales  have  amounted  to  a  half  milliou.  A 
modern  traveler  asserts  that  he  saw  the  Bathbone  stoves  in  Constanti* 
uople,  and  on  boats  far  up  the  Nile. 

The  present  proprietor  of  these  Works  is  Mr.  John  F.  Rathbone,  a 
nephew  of  Joel  Rathbone,  and  a  gentleman  of  capital  and  experience, 
fully  qualified  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  establishment. 

S.  H.  Ransom  &  Co.  are  another  of  the  leading  Stove  Founding 
firms  in  Albany,  and  the  only  one  we  believe  that  has  survived  without 
change  the  disasters  of  the  last  few  years.  Their  works  are  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  city,  and 
cover  four  entire  squares.  They  give  employment  to  about  three  hun- 
dred men,  and  have  cast  in  a  single  year  three  thousand  tons,  or  more 
than  thirty  thousand  stoves,  which  have  been  distributed  to  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  not  a  few  have  been  shipped  to  foreign  countries. 
Their  iron  warehouse  on  Broadway  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  ca- 
pacious edifices  that  adorn  that  thoroughfare. 

The  other  Stove  Founders  in  Albany  at  present  are  S.  B.  McCoy, 
Shear,  Packard  &  Co.,  and  James  D.  Wasson.  The  entire  product  of 
all  the  foundries  is  about  18,000  tons  per  year. 

In  addition  to  the  Stove  Foundries,  Albany  has  two  manufactories 
of  Hollow  Ware,  one  of  them  ranking  among  the  most  extensive  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  John  A.  Goewey,  the  proprietor  of  this  foundry, 
is  the  successor  of  Corning  &  Goewey,  who  succeeded  W.  C.  Noyes, 
who  commenced  the  business j'n  1853.  His  foundry  possesses  every  con- 
venience for  an  extensive  business,  as  will  be  inferred  when  we  state  that 
over  120  men  are  employed  in  it,  and  about  ten  tons  of  iron  are  melted 
per  day.  Mr.  Goewey  supplies  not  only  the  stove  foundries  of  Albany 
and  Troy,  but  founders  and  dealers  in  other  cities  and  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  obtain  their  Hollow  Ware  from  his  establishment.  His 
castings  are  said  by  competent  judges  to  be  fully  equal  to  any  made  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Goewey  is  also  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  a  railroad  car  and 
switch  Lock,  of  which  he  makes  about  forty  dozen  per  week.  These  locks 
are  in  use  on  the  principal  railroads  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hilan  Seabury  has  recently  commenced  business  as  a  Hollow 
Ware  founder  in  Albany,  and  gives  promise  of  attaining  a  fair  share  of 
euccess. 

Albany  has  also  an  extensive  manufactory  of  Fire  Brick  uid  Stote 
40 
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Linings,  known  ae  the  "  Salamander  and  Albany  Fire  Brick  Works,'' 
of  which  Palmer,  Newlin  &  Go.  are  proprietors. 

To  obtain  linings  that  were  good  conductors  of  heat,  and  yet  strong 
enough  to  bear  transportation  without  fracture,  has  long  been  a  deside- 
ratum of  Store  and  Range  manufacturers,  and  judging  from  the  extent 
of  their  business,  we  infer  that  this  firm  has  attained  the  desired  result 
They  supply  not  only  the  foundries  of  Albany  and  Troy,  but  the  extensire 
Range  manufacturers  of  Boston  and  Providence,  and  also  many  dealers 
in  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  other  places. 

Among  the  specialties  of  this  firm^s  manufactures,  we  might  mention 
Fire  Brick  Grates  for  Thompson's  patent  furnace  for  burning  wet  tan. 
This  improvement  is  of  immense  value  to  tanners,  enabling  them  to  use 
as  fuel  the  tan  which  was  heretofore  an  encumbrance  to  them,  and  thus 
save  not  only  the  expense  of  its  removal,  but  of  purchasing  other  fuel 

Besides  the  Stove  foundries,  Albany  has  several  important  establish- 
ments in  other  branches  of  the  Iron  manufacture,  including  one  cele- 
brated manufactory  of  Car  Wheels,  owned  by  George  H.  Thatcher 
&  Go.  This  establishment,  though  not  so  large  as  some  others  in  the 
country,  has  an  excellent  reputation,  and  when  in  full  operation  turns 
out  over  100  wheels  per  day.  Messrs.  Thatcher  &  Go.  manufacture  the 
Atwood  Patent  Corrugated  Wheel,  the  Dorsch  Patent  Wheel,  and  other 
patterns  which  experience  has  proved  can  be  successfully  cast  and  chilled, 
and  possess  strength  and  durability.  In  each  wheel  the  proprietors  of 
these  works  use  from  eight  to  twelve  varieties  of  the  best  American 
charcoal  iron,  and  exercise  great  care  and  judgment  in  selecting  and 
mixing  them.  Every  heat  is  subject  to  a  test  in  order  to  determine  (and 
when  defective,  remedy)  the  exact  temper  or  degree  of  hardness.  The 
New  York  Central  Railroad  and  other  important  roads  are^chiefly  sup- 
plied with  wheels  from  this  establishment. 


The  Albany  Breweries  and  Distilleries. 

The  manufacture  of  Malt  Liquor  has  long  been  a  prominent  pursuit 
in  Albany.  The  oldest  Brewer,  now  living,  is  Mr.  Robert  Boyd,  who 
commenced  the  business  in  lt9t.  At  that  period  there  were  two  or 
three  small  Breweries — one  belonging  to  Mr.  Gansevoort,  situated  on 
Maiden  Lane,  below  Broadway,  where  Stanwix  Hall  now  stande. 
Another  was  owned  by  Mr.  Van  Schaick ;  and  a  Mr.  Gill  commenced 
about  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Boyd.  Subsequent  to  this,  one  Lloyd,4rho 
was  succeeded  by  LeBritton  in  1805  ;  Robert  Dunlop  in  1806  ;  Boyd  A 
HcCulloch  in  1808 ;  then  succeeded  H.  BurriU  and  L.  Fiddler,  who  in 
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connection  with  Mr.  John  Taylor  founded  the  firm  of  Fiddler  &  Taylor 
in  1822. 

At  the  present  time  the  largest  Brewery  in  the  United  States  is  that 
of  John  Taylor's  Sons,  of  Albany.  It  is  located  in  the  square  bounded 
by  Broadway,  Ferry  and  Arch  Streets  and  the  Hudson  River,  and 
covers  about  two  acres  of  ground — the  main  building  being  200  by  80 
feet,  and  six  stories  high.  Adjoining  the  main  building  on  the  river 
front  is  a  fire-proof  storehouse  seventy  by  forty  feet  sqnare,  and  seven 
stories  high.  In  this  building  elevators  are  erected  which  convey  the 
grain  from  boats  on  the  river  to  the  bins  on  the  top  floor  of  the  brewery 
at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  bushels  per  hoar.  Between  Ferry  Street 
and  the  main  building  fronting  on  Broadway,  is  a  two  story  edifice  200 
by  50  feet,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  used  for  coopering,  cleansing,  and 
steaming  casks  and  barrels.  The  steaming  apparatus  was  imported  from 
Europe,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  most  eflFective  ever  built.  After 
placing  a  row  of  barrels  in  position,  the  steam  is  driven  completely 
through  the  staves,  an  inch  in  thickness,  in  ten  minutes  after  its  appli- 
cation. On  the  main  story  the  front  of  this  building  is  occupied  by  the 
coanting-house  and  private  office  of  the  proprietors.  In  the  upper 
Btory  is  a  fire-proof  apartment,  fifty  feet  sqnare,  which  contains  a  most 
valuable  library  of  over  ten  thousand  volumes — a  rare  feature  in  business 
establishments  of  this  description.  On  the  Broadway  front  of  the 
Brewery  is  a  tower,  the  top  of  which  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  street,  and  which  contains  a  clock  with  glass  dials 
six  feet  in  diameter,  that  are  illuminated  nightly. 

The  apparatus  and  equipments  of  this  Brewery  are  of  the  most  per- 
fect description,  and  it  has  the  capacity  to  produce  over  two  hundred 
thousand^barrels  per  annum.  Previous  to  its  erection  in  1850,  the 
senior  of  this  firm  visited  Europe  and  made  drawings  of  the  most  im- 
portant improvements  which  he  saw  in  the  London  Breweries.  The 
pontoon  apparatus  for  cleansing  and  refining  the  ale,  consisting  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  large  cedar  vessels,  with  floats  so  arranged  as  to 
open  and  shut  the  valves,  the  liquor  being  always  at  the  same  height, 
independent  of  the  flow  of  yeast  in  the  receiving  troughs,  is  as  yet  a 
novelty  in  American  breweries.  Connected  with  this  establishment  are 
five  large  Malt  houses,  in  which  they  malt  all  their  own  barley. 

Within  the  year  1863  the  senior  partner  and  founder  of  this  firm 
died,  highly  esteemed  and  regretted — and  also  another  of  the  part- 
ners, Edmund  B.  Taylor,  of  the  Boston  branch — leaving  the  man- 
agement to  the  two  remaining  sons,  Joseph  B.  Taylor,  of  New  York 
City,  and  William  H.  Taylor,  of  Albany.  They  have  a  capital  of  nearly 
a  half  million  of  dollars  invested  in  the  business. 
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Preyioas  to  the  erection  of  the  Taylor  Brewery,  the  largest  In  Albuy 
iras  that  of  XT.  Bart  &  Co.  The  foander  of  this  firm,  Mr.  XTri  Boil. 
was  engaged  in  the  bnsiness  of  brewing  since  1819,  bat  the  bonte  of 
which  he  was  the  head  dates  its  existence  from  1836,  when  be  mod  bis 
son  Charles  A.  Bart  commenced  bnsiness.  The  present  Brewery,  whieli 
occupies  the  block  boanded  by  Centre,  Colonic,  Montgomery  and  Lumber 
Streets,  being  a  square  of  325  feet  by  209  feet,  was  erected  in  1847,  to 
which  an  addition  was  made  in  1851,  and  a  malt  house  bailt  captMe 
of  malting  100,000  bushels  of  barley  per  annum.  They  brew  annoaOy 
over  50,000  barrels — in  one  year  1,860,825  gallons — but  their  capacity  to 
manufacture  is  much  greater  than  this. 

This  firm  was  the  first  we  believe  to  test  the  question  whether  malt 
liquors  could  be  sold  for  cash  only.  They  invariably  obtain  pajment  od 
delivery,  not  only  for  the  ale  but  for  the  cask,  when  it  is  sent  beyond  the 
city  limits — the  money  being  refunded  when  the  cask  is  returned.  No 
variation  is  made  from  this  rule  except  in  the  case  of  wholesale  dealers, 
who  arc  drawn  upon  at  the  beginning  of  every  month  for  the  amount  of 
their  purchases  during  the  preceding  month.  They  claim  that  by  thus 
escaping  losses  from  bad  debts,  they  can  afford  to  use  better  stock  and 
increase  the  quantity  of  malt ;  and  as  their  sales  are  large  notwith- 
standing the  adoption  of  a  strictly  cash  system,  the  presumption  in  favor 
of  the  claim  seems  to  be  well  founded. 

The  founder  of  this  firm  has  recently  deceased,  and  the  business  is 
now  conducted  by  his  son,  Charles  A.  Burt,  surviving  partner,  who  ex- 
ercises in  its  management  the  same  judgment  and  skill  that  aided  to 
build  up  the  establishment  to  its  present  prosperous  condition. 

The  "Arch  Street  Brewery,"  Boyd,  Brothers  &  Co.,  proprietor?,  h 
another  large  establishment  in  Albany.  Though  the  present  firm  com- 
inonced  as  recently  as  1850,  they  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  the  succes- 
sors of  their  father,  Mr.  Robert  Boyd,  who  has  been  mentioned  as  tbe 
<)l(ici>t  brewer  in  Albany  now  living. 

In  1796,  Mr.  Robert  Boyd,  the  father  of  Robert,  then  living  on  an 
i^ljind  below  Albany,  employed  two  Scotchmen,  one  of  whom  was  a 
brewer,  the  other  a  maltster,  to  assist  him  in  harvesting  his  grain. 
TiK'sc  men,  who  had  emigrated  to  Canada  to  establish  a  Brewery,  in- 
duced Mr.  Boyd  to  build  one.  This  was  erected  at  the  comer  of  Arrb 
«nd  Green  Streets,  and  commenced  brewing  in  1797.  It  was  but  24  hj 
:{D  feet,  comprising  a  brewery  and  malt  house.  The  two  Scotchmen 
conducted  the  malting  and  brewing,  and  were  required  to  instruct 
Mr.  Robert  Boyd,  while  his  father  furnished  the  capital.  Mr.  R,  Boy<l 
gave  up  the  business  in  a  few  years  and  removed  to  the  coontry,  bat  re- 
turned in  1808,  and  was  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Bojd  M 
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HcOalloch,  who  for  many  years  condacted  a  heayy  bosiness.  After 
Tarioas  changes  the  Brewery  was  rented  nntil  1850,  when  the  present 
firm  engaged  in  the  business.  The  bnildings,  which  had  been  added  to 
from  time  to  time,  and  now  front  on  foar  streets,  Oreen,  Ai(|h,  Franklin 
and  Perry,  the  length  on  Arch  Street  being  321  feet,  are  large  and 
conTcniently  arranged,  having  the  malt  hoase  in  the  same  building, 
which  obviates  the  expense  of  carting,  and  there  is  abundance  of  room 
for  receiving  and  storing  empty  casks. 

The  other  principal  Brewers  in  Albany  are  John  McKnight  &  Son, 
Armsdell  Brothers,  Anthony  McQuade,  James  Quiu,  and  Becker  & 
Cameron. 

There  are  also  several  firms  engaged  extensively  in  Malting,  the  prin- 
cipal being  John  O.  White  &  Son,  John  Tweddle,  and  A.  A.  Dnnlop. 
John  O.  White,  who  is  also  the  President  of  the  Bank  of  the  Capitol, 
and  the  oldest  in  the  business,  has  two  malt  houses,  and  supplies  largely 
the  brewers  in  Philadelphia,  where  so  much  malt  is  used,  besides  those 
in  other  cities. 

Mr.  Tweddle  commenced  the  manufacture  of  malt  in  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  many  years  ago,  and  removed  to  Albany  in  1838.  While 
the  brewers  in  the  principal  cities  from  Portsmouth  to  Baltimore,  as  well 
as  those  in  the  interior,  obtain  Malt  from  his  extensive  malt  house,  his 
sales  are  chiefly  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Dunlop  is  the  son  of  Robert  Dnnlop,  a  well-known  brewer  fifty 
years  since,  and  was  himself  a  brewer.  Ilis  extensive  establishment  is 
in  the  adjoining  town  of  Watervliet,  and  here  he  supplies  brewers  in 
New  Tork  and  other  principal  Atlantic  cities.  Mr.  Dunlop  is  also  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  brewing  at  West  Troy. 

There  are  two  large  Distilleries  in  Albany,  one  of  which,  that  of 
Edson  &  Co.,  distils  from  the  grain ;  the  other,  that  of  John  Tracey 
&  Co.,  is  devoted  to  rectifying  liquors  and  making  alcohol.  Besides 
these  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  rectifying  establishments.  The 
value  of  the  yearly  product  varies  with  the  price,  but  the  average  is 
nearly  two  million  dollars. 

The  Distillery  of  Edson  &  Co.,  erected  in  1849,  consumed  for  a  year 
or  two  but  450  bushels  of  grain  per  day.  In  1851  a  small  column  was 
erected  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  capable  of  running  600  gallons 
per  day.  That  small  amount  was  then  ample  for  the  supply  of  the  trade, 
indeed  it  required  an  effort  to  dispose  of  it.  As  the  demand  increased, 
another  column  was  in  1853  added  to  the  works,  capable  of  running  800 
gallons  daily.  In  1855  and  1856  the  Distillery  was  enlarged  so  as  to 
consume  900  bushels  of  grain  per  day.    While  superintending  the  start- 
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ing  of  the  new  works,  Mr.  Cyras  Edson,  the  proprietor,  wag  killed  by 
the  explosion  of  the  stenm-boiler,  May  15th,  1836.  Since  that  period 
the  business  has  been  conducted  by  the  present  proprietors,  Franklin 
Edson  and  Baniel  Orr,  and  the  works  have  been  farther  enlarged.  They 
now  employ  35  men,  and  tarn  out  daily  4000  gallons  of  Iligh wines  and 
3200  gallons  of  Alcohol.  Besides  using  all  the  product  of  their  own 
Distillery,  they  purchase  largely,  all  of  which  they  make  into  alcohol. 

The  use  of  Alcohol  has  increased  greatly  during  the  past  few  years. 
Large  quantities  are  now  consumed  in  making  Burning  Fluid,  which  re- 
quii'es  four  gallons  of  alcohol  to  one  of  camphene ;  while  druggists  have 
increased  its  use  in  their  various  preparations. 

The  other  firm  mentioned,  that  of  John  Tracey  &  Co.,  have  a  very 
large  Rectifying  establishment,  and  Alcohol  and  Camphene  Distilleries. 
Their  Alcohol  and  Rectifying  establishments  are  perhaps  not  surpassed 
by  any  in  the  country.  From  the  former  they  turn  out  daily  upward 
of  six  thousand  gallons  highest  proof  alcohol,  and  from  the  latter  they 
are  able  to  furnish  daily  eight  thousand  gallons  spirit  and  domestic 
liquors,  which  they  sell  principally  in  Boston  and  New  York. 

Mr.  Tracey  commenced  Rectifying  in  a  small  way  about  1842  and 
gradually  extended  his  facilities.  The  manufacture  of  Alcohol  he  com* 
menced  in  1847,  making  six  hundred  gallons  daily,  which  more  than 
supplied  the  demand  at  that  time.  Now  ten  thousand  gallons  of  alcohol 
are  daily  made  in  Albany,  of  which  Messrs.  Tracey  &  Co.  make  much 
the  largest  proportion. 

Albany  has  also  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest-established  manufac- 
tories of  Carriages  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  James  Goold,  the  senior 
proprietor,  commenced  the  business  of  carriage  making  in  1813,  aod 
soon  after  engaged  in  building  Coaches,  which  for  many  years  was  a 
prominent  business  in  Albany  and  Troy.  More  recently  the  firm  of 
James  Goold  &  Co.  embarked  in  Car  building,  and  now  carry  on  all 
branches  of  the  Carriage  manufacture,  including  Railway  Carriages. 
The  factory  occupies  nearly  a  square  bounded*  by  Division,  Union,  and 
Hamilton  Streets. 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  TROY. 


Tbot,  six  miles  aboYe  AlbaDj,  is  even  more  largely  engaged  in  man* 
afactaring  thai?  that  city.  In  1860  it  had  366  establishments,  with 
a  capital  of  $5,231,650,  which  employed  5,877  males,  4,669  females, 
and  produced  $11,682,989.  The  principal  manafactures  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 


Xanofactares. 

Agrietiltnral  implemeaU. 

BooU  and  thoec 

Brass  and  bell  founding 

Brewing 

Brushes. 

Cabinet  ware 

Cassimeres 

Cigars 

Clothing 

Coflnse  and  spices 

Coofeotionery 

Cotton  goods 

Flour  and  meal 

Gunpowder 

Hardware 

Hosiery 

V   Albany  Iron  Company,   '\ 

Iron  <  Burden's  Works,         > 

(.  and  Rennselaer  Works  ) 
Jewelry. 

Leather 

Machinery 

Malleable  iron 

Malting 

Oilcloth 

Paper  boxes 

Printing  and  publishing ~ 

Rectifying  liquors 

Safes 

Sawed  lumber 

Shoep  skins 

Shirt  collars  and  bosoms 

Shoddy 

Springs - 

Stores 

nnware 

Turbine  wheels 


Ifo.  of 

Entablish. 

Mala 

Femals 

Valns  of 

ments. 

Capital. 

hands. 

hands. 

Pnidaec. 

4 

$77.100 

79. 

$116,026 

44 

202,750 

457  ...i^ 

103... » 

487,007 

8 

39.000 

28 

126,000 

6 

176,000 

61 

168,000 

It..^.. 

268,100....^ 

ovs****** 

481 M...* 

661,900 

9 

86,600  .•••• 

if  >•••■• 

4 

108,800 

1 

60,000 

46 

89....- 

106,865 

18 

19,700 

68 

87,080 

2» 

186,260 

mi9»mm*mm 

4K/  ...n 

682,880 

1 

23,000...... 

93,037 

4 

16,600 

21....« 

2 

68.480 

2 

130,000 

101....^ 

179 

169,2$4 

6 

140,000 

24 

348,406 

1 

80,000 

16 

81,000 

2 

80,000 

100 

6 

98,600 

2 

92,000 

73 

101 

161,000 

t 

846,000 

1220 

1,960,000 

8 

16,600 

18 

60.000 

6 

290.600 

161 

466,000 

6 

30,600 

86 

60,380 

1 

16,000 

8 

30,000 

2 

49,000 

16 

•••••• 

126,000 

2 

180.000 

64 

130.000 

4 

12,200 

22 

28 

36,985 

7 

41,200 

226 

180.880 

2 

110,000 

•%•••••• 

263,815 

1 

30,000 

100 

210,000 

7 

84,460 

82 

888,280 

8 

34.000 

47 

268.020 

Aw**«  ••• 

248,900 

66 

8007 

778,760 

1 

16,000 

18 

16...... 

62.600 

1 

32,000 

66 

88,220 

S 

480,000 

711 

1,022,260 

90 

89,100 

108 

6....« 

207,279 

1 

88,000 

9v**«*M 

•••••« 

46,000 
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REMARKABLE  MANUFACTORIES   IN  TROY. 


The  Albany  Iron  Worbh— Corning,  Winslow  &  Co.,  Proprietor!. 

In  1819,  John  Brinckerh off,  then  an  enterprising  iro'fi  merchant  of 
Albany,  erected  on  the  Hudson  River,  now  in  the  sixth  ward  of  the 
City  of  Troy,  a  small  Foundry  and  Rolling  Mill,  for  converting  Rnssia 
and  Swede  iron  bars  into  plates.  These  plates  were  afterward  cnt  par- 
tially into  nails,  each  nail  being  headed  by  hand.  This  business  he  con- 
dncted  successfally  for  several  years,  and  the  works,  though  small  and 
insignificant  compared  with  their  present  extent,  were  creditable  to  their 
founder,  and  among  the  first  then  in  existence  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
From  Brinckerhoff  they  were  transferred  to  Corning  &  Norton,  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  present  proprietors,  Corning,  Winslow  &  Co.,  who  have 
enlarged  them  until  they  now  rank  among  the  most  extensive  in  the 
United  States. 

The  works  at  present  include  three  distinct  rolling  mills — one  a  large 
steam  mill,  containing  18  puddling  furnaces,  with  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  heating  furnaces,  five  steam  engines,  one  large  Nasmyth  hanmier, 
two  drawing-out  hammers,  four  complete  trains  of  rollers,  Winslow^s 
rotary  squeezer  with  shears,  roller  lathes,  wrought  railroad -chair  ma- 
chinery, and  other  appurtenances ;  the  whole  within  a  brick  building 
365  feet  long  by  145  feet  wide,  covered  with  an  iron-trussed  roof.  The 
second  is  a  new  forge  and  rolling  mill,  built  in  1S55.  It  is  of  brick,  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  the  grcjitest  width  and  length  being  respectively 
173  and  163  feet,  and  the  wings  53  feet  wide.  This  mill  has  an  iron- 
trussed  roof  covered  with  slates.  There  are  three  chimney  stacks,  each 
65  feet  high,  and  each  drawing  from  six  puddling  furnaces,  making  IS 
puddling  fnrnaces  under  this  roof.  The  third  rolling  mill  is  worked  by 
two  water-wheels  of  great  power,  and  contains  three  complete  traics 
of  rollers,  with  appropriate  furnaces,  and  one  steel  converting  furnace 
within  a  brick  building  265  feet  long  by  119  feet  wide.  There  are  like- 
wise upon  the  premises,  and  driven  by  water-power,  a  carriage-axle 
factory,  60  feet  by  40 ;  a  spike  factory,  for  making  railroad,  boat,  and 
ship  spikes,  and  boiler  rivets  ;  and  a  nail  factory.  Both  of  these  latter 
branches  of  business  are  carried  on  within  a  brick  building  300  feet  long 
by  35  feet  wide,  and  operated  by  a  water-wheel  30  feet  in  diameter,  the 
water-power  being  furnished  by  the  "  Wynantskill,"  affording  a  fall  of 
about  sixty-five  feet,  divided  by  three  dams  into  as  many  successive 
falls.     All  the  buildings  of  this  fine  establishment  are  of  brick,  with 
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metal  roofs,  and  constrncted  in  the  most  sabstantial  manner,  being  as 
nearly  fire-proof  as  possible,  the  proprietors  having  been  tanght  to 
"  dread  'fire  "  by  two  conflagrations  which  consumed  all  the  earlier  erec- 
tions. The  number  of  acres  attached  is  between  forty  and  fifty,  on 
which  there  are  numerous  buildings,  constituting  a  small  village  in 
itself. 

The  principal  manager  of  these  extensive  works  is  John  F.  Wins- 
low,  Esq.,  whose  experience  in  the  working  of  metals  is  not  excelled  by 
any  one  engaged  in  the  trade.  He  is  also  a  man  of  genius,  and  the  in- 
ventor of  several  highly  valuable  improvements  to  facilitate  the  working 
of  iron.  His  rotary  squeezers  is  a  most  effective  machine,  as  one  will 
do  all  the  shingling  for  forty  puddling  furnaces,  with  but  a  trifle  of  ex- 
pense for  attendance,  a  small  consumption  of  power,  no  waste  of  iron, 
and  turning  out  the  blooms  very  hot  it  facilitates  the  rolling.  This 
preservation  of  the  heat,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  bloom  is  very 
thoroughly  upset  while  undergoing  its  rapid  squeezing,  is  said  to  sensibly 
improve  the  quality  of  the  iron. 

The  firm  of  Corning,  Winslow  &  Co.  is  now  extensively  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  puddled  steel,  which  they  commenced  soon  after  the 
art  of  effecting  it  was  made  known  in  Germany  about  the  year  1852. 
Few  men  in  this  country,  if  any,  have  devoted  more  attention  to  this 
subject  than  Mr.  Winslow.  Their  puddled  or  semi-steel  is  capable  of 
bearing  a  tensile  strain  ranging  from  90,000  to  108,000  pounds  to  the 
squire  inch,  and  is  beyond  a  doubt  equal  in  every  respect  to  any  made 
in  Europe.  This  material  is  now  largely  made  into  locomotive  tires, 
boiler  plates,  and  other  forms  where  great  strength  and  density  are  re- 
quired. It  is  further  manufactured  by  cementation  and  put  into  spring- 
steel  for  carriages  and  rail-car  purposes.  Corning,  Winslow  &  Co. 
we  believe  are  at  present  the  only  makers  of  semi-stee^  in  the  United 
States. 

This  firm  give  employment  to  about  750  persons,  to  whom  are  dis- 
bursed about  $18,000  per  month  for  wages.  The  annual  product  of  the 
concern  is  about  15,000  tons,  consisting  of  cut  nails,  spikes,  rivets — 
band,  bar,  rod,  and  scroll  iron,  of  all  sizes — with  large  quantities  of 
railroad-car  axles,  wagon  axles,  crowbars,  and  wrought-iron  railroad 
chairs.  They  have  a  capital,  invested  in  real  estate,  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery, of  about  a  half  million  of  dollars. 

Within  the  year  1863  a  very  considerable  addition  was  made  to  their 
works,  consisting  of  another  mill  for  bar  and  band  iron,  about  nine  ad- 
ditional puddling  furnaces,  machinery  and  buildings  for  making  Horse 
and  Mule  Shoes,  extensive  machine  shops,  and  several  dwellings  for  the 
&milies  of  employees. 
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The  Troy  Iron  and  Vail  Factory— H.  Borden  &  Sons,  Fropxieton* 

Is  another  very  large  establishment  in  Troy,  and,  with  the  additions 
that  have  recently  been  made,  is  now  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
States.  Though  there  was  previously  a  small  factory,  having  a  few 
Cut  Nail  machines,  near  the  site  of  the  present  mill  on  Wyn ant's  Kill, 
the  works  may  be  said  to  owe  all  their  success  and  importance  to  the 
present  proprietors,  and  primarily  to  Mr.  Henry  Burden,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1819,  and  who  has  been  con- 
nected  with  the  works  since  1822. 

Few  men,  now  living,  have  had  more  experience  in  the  work- 
ing of  metals  than  the  gentleman  mentioned,  and  none  probably 
have  more  faithfully  discharged  the  duty  which  Lord  Bacon  has  said 
every  one  owes  to  his  profession,  by  contributing  •  something  for  its 
benefit.  He  is  the  author  of  several  very  ingenious  and  important  in- 
ventions designed  to  facilitate  the  working  of  iron,  among  which  we 
may  mention  a  machine  for  making  Spikes,  another  for  making  Horse 
Shoes,  and  the  Rotary  Squeezer  for  rolling  Puddle  Balls,  now  so 
generally  used  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Burden's  Spike  Machine, 
patented  in  1839,  will  make  Spikes -complete,  including  head  and  point, 
at  one  operation,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  per  minute  ;  and  thus  each  machine 
will  do  the  work  of  fifty  men.  Nearly  all  the  tracks  of  railway  in  the 
United  States  are  fastened  with  Spikes  that  were  made  by  tliis  machine, 
and  that  the  progress  of  railroad-building  has  been  thereby  accelerated  is 
evident,  for  Spikes  could  not  have  been  made  by  hand  with  suflficient 
rapidity  to  supply  the  demand.  His  other  invention  mentioned  for 
making  Horse  and  Mule  Shoes,  is  even  still  more  ingenious  in  its 
nature  than  that  for  making  Spikes,  and  in  its  automatic  action  and 
practical  results  is  entitled  to  rank  in  the  scale  of  inventions  with  Big- 
elow^s  Carpet  Loom  and  Blanchard's  Lathe  for  Turning  Irregular  Forms. 
A  rod  of  iron  fed  into  this  machine  is  converted  into  Shoes  entirely  com- 
pleted, with  creases  and  countersunk  holes  (leaving  nothing  more  to  be 
done  except  to  clean  out  the  holes  after  being  cooled),  and  each  machine 
performs  in  a  minute  a  day's  labor  of  two  men.  Five  of  these  machines 
are  now  in  operation  in  Burden's  Works,  with  five  more  in  course  of 
construction,  and  the  number  of  tons  of  Shoes  manufactured  in  a  given 
time  may  be  calculated  by  assuming  the  average  weight  of  a  shoe  to  be 
one  pound,  and  the  product  of  a  machine,  if  kept  supplied  with  hot  iron, 
to  be  3600  pounds  per  hour.  Mr.  Burden  is  now  engaged  in  perfecting  ft 
machine  for  Rolling  and  Welding  Bars,  which,  if  successful,  as  it  promises 
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to  be,  is  destined,  by  its  economy  of  labor,  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the 
manofactare  of  iron. 

The  Works  of  ibis  firm  comprise  two  extensive  Rolling  Mills,  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Old  Mill  and  the  New  or  Steam  Mill,  two  Forges,  a 
Spike  Factory,  a  Nail  Factory,  Foundry,  Pattern  Shops,  etc.  The  old 
factory,  situated  on  Wynant's  Kill  Creek,  is  a  stone-and-brick  structure 
550  feet  long,  140  feet  wide,  and  has  24  furnaces  in  all,  seven  trains  of 
rolls,  and  five  Horse  Shoe  machines.  All  the  operations  of  making  bars 
from  the  pig,  bloom  and  scrap,  are  carried  on  in  this  mill,  but  the  most 
novel  and  interesting  feature  is  the  manufacture  of  Horse  and  Mule 
Shoes  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  of  which  thirty-eight  different  sizes 
and  patterns  are  made,  ranging  in  weight  from  6  ounces  to  2  lbs. 
10  ozs.  Adjacent  to  the  rolling  mill  is  the  Spike  factory,  where  are  ten 
machines  constantly  employed  in  making  railroad  and  ship  spikes,  and 
boiler  rivets.  The  manufacture  of  nails,  formerly  very  extensively 
carried  on  at  these  works,  has  been  discontinued.  The  motive  power 
of  this  mill  is  supplied  by  an  immense  water-wheel  60  feet  in  diameter, 
the  largest  wheel  of  the  kind  in  the  country — the  next  largest  being 
that  of  the  New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  at  Newtown,  Conn., 
which  is  fifty  feet  in  diameter. 

In  1862,  Mr.  Burden  purchased  land  having  a  front  on  the  Hudson 
River  of  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  extending  eastwardly  to  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad,  and  proceeded  to  fill  up  the  low  land  at  an  expense  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  On  this  the  firm  erected  a  brick 
forge  400  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide,  and  a  rolling  mill  300  feet  by  100 
feet — works  that  in  convenience  of  arrangement,  abundance  of  light  and 
air,  and  freedom  from  oppressive  heat,  are  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by 
any  in  the  United  States.  There  are  in  these  works  36  furnaces  (to 
which  the  blast  is  conveyed  by  pipes  under  ground),  and  it  is  proposed 
to  double  the  number  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  erected.  The  motive 
power  is  supplied  by  magnificent  engines  built  by  the  Corliss  Steam 
Engine  Company  at  Providence.  The  product  of  this  mill  is  exclusively 
merchant  bar  iron.  Improvements  are  in  progress  which,  when  finished, 
will  render  the  present  works,  extensive  as  they  are,  the  mere  nucleus 
of  what  they  will  then  be. 

As  many  as  1500  men  have  been  employed  by  this  firm  at  one  time 
in  their  mills,  and  the  sales  in  1863  amounted  to  nearly  $1,800,000. 
Mr.  William  F.  Burden  is  now  the  Superintendent  and  active  manager  of 
the  works. 
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The  Seniuelaer  Iron  Woiki 

Are  another  of  the  prominent  iron  mannfactaring  establishmenti  locitod 
in  the  sixth  ward  of  the  city  of  Troy.  They  are  situated  on  the  btahi 
of  the  Hudson  River,  and  comprise  a  main  building  430  feet  in  leaglk 
by  150  in  width,  with  machine  and  blacksmiths'  shop,  etc.,  adjacent 
There  arc  14  puddling  furnaces  and  13  heating  furnaces,  which  W* 
gether  consume  about  10,000  tons  of  bituminous  and  15,000  tou  of 
anthracite  coal  per  annum.  About  6000  tons  of  pig  iron  and  14,000 
tons  of  old  rails  are  annually  used  in  these  works  and  converted  iste 
railroad  bars  and  merchant  iron,  which  are  the  principal  products.  1 
machine  for  finishing  locomotive  tires  is  run  in  connection  with  the  ni3 
mill.  The  machinery  is  propelled  by  an  upright  low-pressure  cngioe  ef 
365  horse  power. 

The  works  were  originally  erected  by  the  Troy  Rolling  Mill  Compuj 
in  1846,  and  were  reorganized  by  the  present  proprietors,  the  Rennselitf 
Iron  Company,  in  1853.  The  Hon.  John  A.  Grlswold,  now  a  Repn* 
sentative  in  Congress  from  the  Troy  district,  is  President  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  George  Babcock,  Esq.,  Superintendent  About  450  men 
employed  in  the  works.  * 


E.  A.  &  0.  B.  Meneely*8  Bell  Foundry, 

Situated  in  West  Troy,  is  the  most  extensive  and  noteworthy  muQ- 
factory  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  It  was  founded  by  Andrew 
Menecly,  the  father  of  the  present  proprietors,  in  1826,  since  which  tise 
thousands  of  Bells  have  been  sent  out  from  this  foundry  into  every  Sttte 
and  Territory  of  the  Union,  and  to  nearly  every  part  of  the  worM. 
During  the  last  ten  years,  the  number  cast  annually  has  averaged  600, 
of  an  average  weight  of  500  pounds — and  among  them  were  some 
weighing  12,000  pounds. 

Bells  are  formed  by  casttng  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  in  moulds  pre 
pared  for  the  purpose.  The  usual  proportion  is  four  parts  of  copper  to 
one  of  tin.  The  method  of  moulding  conducted  in  this  foundry  is  a 
very  great  improvement  upon  the  old  system.  A  mould  consistts  of  ft 
hollow  space  the  exact  form  and  dimensions  of  the  bell  to  be  cast  Tve 
separate  hollow  iron  cases,  shaped  like  a  bell,  and  of  a  size  to  c<n* 
respond  with  the  casting  to  be  obtained,  are  employed  to  form  a  mosli 
Their  sides  are  full  of  small  perforations  or  vent  holes.  One  CMI  k 
made  smaller  than  the  other,  and  forms  the  core  for  the  ii 
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larger  one,  called  the  cope,  forms  the  ontside  shell  of  the  mould.  The 
inner  case  is  first  swathed  with  straw  rope,  and  a  coat  of  loam  is  placed 
on  the  ontside  of  this — when  perfectly  dry  it  forms  the  core.  The  outer 
case  is  lined  on  the  inside  with  loam,  and  carefully  swept,  to  obtain  the 
proper  thickness  and  surface  for  the  casting.  When  the  cores  for  a 
number  of  bells  are  ready,  they  are  placed  on  the  even  floor  of  the 
foundry,  and  their  copes  are  lowered  over  them  by  machinery,  and 
guided  to  their  exact  positions  by  gauges.  The  spaces  between  these 
tases  then  form  the  moulds  for  the  bell  castings,  and  different  sizes  are 
employed  for  bells,  according  to  their  desired  weight  Large  reverbera- 
tory  furnaces  are  used  for  fusing  the  bell  metal,  and  when  it  has  reached 
a  proper  state  of  fluidity  it  is  poured  into  the  prepared  moulds  in  the 
usual  way.  The  casting  operation  is  an  interesting  sight  at  night,  as 
the  intense  heat  of  the  metal  causes  numberless  jets  of  bluish-green 
flame  to  issue  from  the  vent  holes  of  the  mould-covers,  which  appear 
like  domes  of  fire,  and  rival  a  gorgeous  display  of  colored  fire-works. 
The  straw  ropes  on  the  cores  take  fire,  and  burn  very  slowly,  as  the  cast- 
ing cools,  and  the  shrinkage  of  the  metal  thus  goes  on  gradually,  and 
prevents  sudden  and  undue  straining.  Oreat  care  and  practical  ex- 
perience are  necessary  to  conduct  these  operations,  although  apparently 
simple.  The  metal  must  be  perfectly  fluid,  and  of  the  same  temperature 
at  every  part  of  the  mould,  to  produce  a  homogeneous  casting.  For- 
merly, when  entire  loam  moulds  were  employed  for  bells,  these  were 
packed  in  pits  beneath  the  surface  of  the  foundry  floor,  to  enable  them 
to  resist  the  great  pressure  of  the  fluid  metal.  Serious  explosions  fre- 
quently occurred  then,  by  the  confined  air  within  these  packed  moulds 
becoming  highly  heated ;  and  inferior,  porous  castings,  were  also  very 
common.     These  evils  are  now  avoided  with  the  iron  vent  casings. 

After  the  bells  are  cast,  they  are  scoured  bright  in  rotary  frames, 
in  which  a  sand  cushion  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  surface  of  the 
metal.  Each  bell  is  tested  as  to  its  tone  and  quality,  and  if  the  least 
imperfection  is  detected  it  is  condemned.  No  inferior  article  is  allowed 
to  pass  outside  the  foundry  gate.  After  this,  the  bells  are  fitted  with 
clappers  and  yokes,  and  mounted  on  frames.  In  this  foundry  all  bells 
weighing  400  pounds  and  upwards,  are  fitted  with  Meneely's  Patent 
Adjustable  Yoke  (patented  1858  and  1860),  which  obviates  the  danger  of 
cracking  the  bell  in  consequence  of  the  clapper  striking  continually  in 
one  place.  By  this  contrivance  bells  can  be  easily  adjusted  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a  new  surface  to  the  action  of  the  clapper. 

This  firm  have  been  particularly  successful  in  the  manufacture  of 
chimes  and  peals  of  bells,  of  which  a  large  number  have  been  made 
at  their  foundry  and  placed  in  some  of  the  finest  chorch  edlflees  in  the 
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coontrj.  At  least  eight  bells,  representing  the  octaye  of  the  natural 
scale,  are  requisite  to  constitute  a  full  chime,  and,  ordinarily,  a  ninth 
bell  is  added,  tuned  a  flat  seventh  above  the  tenor  (largest)  bell,  bj 
which  addition  a  secondary  chime  in  the  key  of  the  fonrth  is  prodaced, 
&nd  the  range  of  tunes  that  may  be  played  is  largely  increased.  Not 
unfreqnently  a  still  larger  number  of  bells  are  employed,  the  additional 
number  being  toned  above  the  octave  of  the  tenor,  in  order  to  obtain 
greater  range  in  the  higher  notes.  Peals  of  bells  (as  distingoished  from 
chimes)  consist  of  from  three  to  four  bells  attuned  with  each  other  at 
harmonic  intervals,  which  will  not  admit  of  a  tune  being  played  upon 
them,  but,  when  rung,  either  successively  or  simultaneoasly,  produce  a 
fine  effect.  It  is  however  usually  anticipated,  when  peals  of  bells  are 
procured,  that  they  Qhall  form  part  of  a  future  chime  :  the  intermediate 
bells  to  be  added  as  may  be  desired.  In  constructing  a  chime,  the  tenor 
bell  is  taken  as  the  model  and  unit  of  measurement  of  the  whole,  certain 
relative  dimensions  giving  the  different  tones  with  theoretic  exactness. 
This  result  does  not,  however,  always  follow  in  practical  casting,  sinee 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  control  the  contingencies  of  the  operation  so 
that  the  conditions  of  each  casting  shall  be  absolutely  uniform — anj 
variation  in  which  tends  to  affect  the  tone.  When  the  tone  of  a  chime 
bell  thus  proves  to  be  incorrect,  it  is  laid  aside  to  be  sold  as  a  single 
bell,  and  the  operation  of  casting  is  repeated,  care  being  taken  to  vary 
the  conditions  as  may  be  required ;  so  that  when  the  chime  is  com- 
pleted each  bell  is  in  its  perfect  condition  as  it  comes  from  the  model, 
the  quality  and  force  of  its  tone  not  being  impaired  as  in  the  English 
mode  of  tuning  by  having  a  belt  of  inetal  clipped  from  the  side.  The 
usual  mode  of  placing  a  chime  in  the  bell  tower  is,  to  mount  the  tenor 
bell  in  the  centre  of  the  bell-section,  it  being  provided  with  yoke,  wheel 
and  frame,  so  as  to  be  rung  as  an  ordinary  church  bell,  as  also  to  he 
used  in  the  chime.  The  remainder  of  the  bells  are  suspended  statioaa- 
rily  about  the  tenor  from  frames  or  beams  of  oak,  in  such  relative  po- 
sitions as  shall  best  conform  to  the  capacity  and  construction  of  the  bell- 
section  and  most  equally  distribute  the  weight.  When  chimed,  the  bells 
are  all  played  upon  by  one  person,  by  means  of  cords  attached  to  the 
clappers  and  led  down  to  the  ringer's  room  below,  there  connecting  with 
levers  arranged  in  the  order  of  a  key-board,  and  worked  by  the  hands  or 
the  feet  as  may  be  desired. 

Messrs.  Meneely  have  published  a  pamphlet  for  gratuitous  circulation 
which  gives  a  good  deal  of  general  and  specific  information  on  the 
subject  of  Bells. 

Besides  the  establishments  mentioned,  Troy  contains  other  important 
manufactories.     There  is  the  Safe  Manufactory  of  Lewis  Lillic,  wboM 
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sales  amount  to  nearly  $400,000  per  jear;  there  are  the  Stove  fonndries 
of  Fuller,  Warren  &  Co.,  Charles  Eddy  &  Co.,  Ingraham,  Phillips 
&  Co.,  Riley,  McConihe  &  Hay,  Wilcox,  Morand,  Keyes  &  Co.,  Caleb 
Williamson,  Marcus  L.  Filley,  and  others ;  the  Building  Foundry  of 
Starbuck  Brotliers ;  the  Iron  Railing  Foundry  of  William  £.  Clark ; 
the  Troy  Turbine  Wheel  and  Machine  Works  (James  P.  Collins,  Agent) ; 
the  West  Troy  Foundry  and  Machine  Shop  of  Augustus  Yiele  &  Son  ; 
the  Car  Works  of  Wm.  Gilbert  &  Co.,  late  Eaton,  Gilbert  &  Co.;  the  Car 
Wheel  Works  of  Ingalls  &  Mallary  ;  the  Gun  Carriage  Manufactory  of 
Parmenter  &  Bramvell ;  the  Bell  Foundry  of  Jones  &  Co.;  the  Ale  Brew- 
ery of  A.  A.  Dunlop ;  the  Mt.  Ida  Cotton  Mills  of  Geo.  Andrews  &  Son ; 
the  Woolen  Mills  of  J.  Roy  &  Co.  and  Troy  Woolen  Company  (Wm.  J. 
Ranken,  Agent)  ;  the  Hosiery  manufactory  of  the  Troy  Hosiery  Com- 
pany (William  A.  Shepard,  Agent) ;  the  Shirt  Collar  and  Bosom  man- 
ufactories of  Corliss,  House  &  Co.,  Bennet  &  Edson,  and  many  others, 
that  have  in  operation,  in  all,  1000  sewing-machines,  and  employ  over 
3,000  females.  Troy  has  also,  in  the  establishment  of  W.  &  L.  E.  Gur- 
ley,  the  largest  manufactory  of  Engineering  and  Surveying  Instruments 
in  the  United  States — the  next  largest  being  probably  that  of  W.  J. 
Young,  of  Philadelphia.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  Messrs.  Gurley  have 
used  steam  power  in  the  manufacture  and  employed  a  force  of  about 
forty  men. 

At  CoHOES,  which  is  four  miles  from  Troy,  there  are  the  largest  Cot- 
ton Mills  in  the  State  of  New  York.  These  are  the  Harmony  Mills, 
owned  by  Alfred  Wild,  Esq.,  of  Albany,  and  Messrs.  Garner  &  Co.,  of 
New  York  City.  They  have  75,000  spindles,  and  make  about  fifteen 
million  yards  printing  cloths  annually.  The  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  manufactures  of  the  town,  however,  is  the  large  number  of  Hosiery 
and  Knitting  factories.  It  was  here  that  Egbert  Egberts,  in  1832,  suc- 
ceeded in  applying  motive  power  for  the  production  of  knit  goods. 
The  principal  mills  now  engaged  in  this  manufacture  are  the  **  Watervliet 
Hosiery  Mills,"  owned  by  Charles  H.  Adams  and  S.  D.  Fairbank,  the 
Bailey  Manufacturing  Company's  mill,  built  in  1845  by  Egberts  &  Bailey, 
the  Mohawk  River  Mills,  the  Clifton  Company,  incorporated  in  18G2, 
the  Tivoli  Mills  of  J.  G.  Root  &  Sons,  the  Tivoli  Hosiery  Mills 
of  L.  S.  &  J.  H.  Parsons,  the  mills  of  Alden,  Frink  &  Bingham,  the 
Halcyon  Mills,  and  the  American  Hosiery  Mills,  besides  several  other ^ 
factories,  that  employ  an  aggregate  of  thirty  sets  of  machinery.  There 
are  also  in  the  town  a  factory  having  27  machines  making  solid-headed 
Pins,  two  Axe  factories,  a  foundry  and  machine  shop,  a  Bobbin  factory, 
a  Needle  factory,  Sash  and  Blind  factories,  Bedstead  factories,  an  Om- 
nibus Wheel  factory,  Saw  and  other  mills. 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  ROCHESTER, 

KocnESTER,  by  reason  of  the  splendid  water-power  afforded  by  the 
Falls  of  the  Genesee  River,  and  its  situation  in  the  centre  of  a  rich 
agricultural  district,  has  peculiar  natural  advantages  for  manufacturing 
operations.  Its  infant  enterprises,  and  their  early  history,  were  alluded 
to  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  In  1860  the  city  contained  545 
manufacturing  establishments,  having  a  capital  invested  of  $4,145,030, 
employing  5,136  males,  1,431  females,  and  produced  an  annual  ralue  of 
ten  millions  of  dollars.     The  principal  manufactures  were : 


Man  afact  ares. 

Agricnltaral  implemeats. 

Alcohol 

Brewing  (1) 

Cabinet  ware 

Carriages , 

Cars 

Chairs 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Clothing 

Coffee  and  spices 

Confectionery 

Cotton  goods 

Distilling 

Floar  (2) 

Hardware  and  tool« 

Harness 

Iron  founding 

Iron  railing 


No.  of 

Establish- 

Male 

Female 

TalMef 

meats. 

Capital. 

hands. 

hcnda. 

Product 

6 

$258,500 

Oo.....a 

$173,700 

1 

120,000 

9....- 

••••«• 

145,000 

14 

171,600 

67 

•«■••■ 

2S7.M> 

8 

79,.^% 

256 

]37,US 

6 

65,800 

lmi•m•^mm 

•••••• 
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1 

25,000...... 

68 

60.000 

8 
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102 
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20,500 

51 

S5,M0 

38 

336,600>..... 
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735 

1,156,408 

1 

15,000 
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38,700 

S 

14,000 

23. 
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55,100 

1 

115,000 

40...... 

135. 

85.000 

3 

2."i.000 

7 

•••••• 

73.930 

19 

900.000 

•• •••• 

2,5«3.4M 

10 

119,900 

209 

150,5(0 

11 

8,600 

34 

46.690 

2 

40,000 

65 

70.000 

2 

9,000 

11 

19,000 

(1)  In  this  item  the  census-takers  erred  greatly,  or  the  product  of  1860  waa  maeh  below 
the  average.     Tlie  more  reliablo  statistics  of  this  branch  are  as  follows  : 

14  Lager  beer  breweries,  product  60,000  barrels,  worth  a  $5 $300,000 

4  Ale  and  porter  breweries,  product  55,000  barrels,  a  $7 885,000 

Malt •     .         80,000 

Total  product $765,001 

Longmuir's  Brewery,  in  Rocbestery  is  probably  the  largest  west  of  Troj.  It  was 
a  few  years  since  destroyed  by  fire,  but  has  been  rebuilt,  with  all  the  latest  improTementt. 
The  building  is  125  feet  long  and  100  feet  deep,  and  the  total  area  of  the  floon  is  62,500 
square  feet.  A  powerful  hydraulic  apparatus,  driren  by  water-power,  throws  water  to  all 
parts  of  the  building,  thus  ensuring  great  cleanliness,  as  well  as  a  preeaation  against  in- 

(2)  In  the  stitistics  of  this  branch  the  eensus-takora  hare  erred  more  terionslj  trcii 
than  in  Brewing.  There  are  24  mills,  having  122  run  of  stone,  that  arerag^  duly  6100 
barrels  of  Flour  for  150  days,  or  015,000  barrels  a  year — which,  supposing  Floor  to  b« 
worth  $C  per  barrel,  would  make  the  product  $5,490,000.  Add  to  this  the  coarser  grsias, 
feed,  etc.,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  milling  interest  of  Rochester  nusgat  hum  six  t« 
eight  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 
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Jtwilry ^ 

Leather. ^ 

LooomotlT*  lAinpi. ....» 

Lumber  » ^ 

Machinery  and  steam  engines  (1). 

Ifattremes 

Millinery 

Paper.... .» 

Pktent  medleinee 

Perfomerj » 

Fiotare  fhunes 

Planed  lumber 

Pottery  ware ..., 

Printing  and  publishing 

Sashes,  doors  and  bllnds..«. 


Soales. ».. 

Shirts  and  collars 

Soap  and  candles 

Spokes,  felloes,  and  hnbs 

StaTes. 

Thermometers. 

Tin  and  sheet-iron  ware 

Trunks m 

Whips  and  gloTes 

Wood  working,  flour  barrels,  etc. 
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22,000 

26 
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67,000 

78 
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12,500...... 
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9...«.« 
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10,900 
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88,250 

80,050...... 

363 

108...  .M 

272,080 

Rochester  is  remarkable  for  the  extent  and  character  of  its  Fmit 
Nurseries.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  within  ten  miles  of  the  city 
not  less  than  4,000  acres  devoted  to  this  colture.  A  single  firm  hare 
a  nnrscrj  that  occupies  500  acres,  and  is  probably  the  largest  in  the 
world.  There  are  others  of  350  and  250  acres  each.  The  sale  of  Fruit 
Trees  is  estimated  to  amount  to  a  million  of  dollars  annually. 


(1)  We  bare  no  moftns  of  rerifying  this  return  of  the  oensos-taken,  but  we  ftpprebend 
that  tbo  product  has  been  considerably  under-rated.  There  are  several  large  firms  en« 
gaged  in  the  bunness  in  Rochester. 

WiLiJAif  EiDD  A  Co.,  for  instance,  mannfactore  Gar  Wheels,  Steam  Engines,  and 
especially  Mill  Gearing,  very  extensively. 

D.  A.  WooDBUBT  A  Co.  have  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Steam  Engine  establishmentf 
in  the  United  States.  In  1851  this  firm  astonished  the  makers  of  steam  engines  by 
publishing  and  offering  a  list  of  certain  sizes,  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty-fire  horse  power, 
at  priees  much  below  any  that  had  erer  been  heard  of  before.  This  they  were  enabled  to 
do  by  building  a  large  quantity  of  each  sise  at  one  time  and  confining  their  attention  to 
one  article  of  manufacture.  Their  workshops  are  conduoted  upon  the  English  plan,  each 
workman  baring  a  limited  and  uniform  range  of  duty  throughout  the  year.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  they  commenced  business  secured  the  faror  of  the  public,  and  their  En- 
gines are  so  popular  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Canadas,  that  though  they 
designed  to  keep  a  large  stock  of  finished  Engines  on  hand  at  all  times,  the  demand  baa 
ontstripped  their  facilities  for  mannfactoring.  Messrs.  Woodbury  A  Co.  aie  about  ereet- 
Ing  new  and  more  oommodions  workshops. 
41 
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Along  the  Une  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  between  Troy  and 
Rochester,  there  are  several  important  manufactories.  At  llion,  in 
Herkimer  County,  which  is  eighty-three  miles  west  of  Albany,  is  one 
of  the  largest  private  Oun  manufactories  in  the  United  States,  known  as 

E.  Remington  ft  Sons'  Armory, 

remarkable  alike  for  its  extent^  and  for  its  origin.  The  story  of  its 
origin  has  been  told  as  follows :  On  Steel's  Creek,  about  three  miles 
from  the  site  of  the  Armory,  dwelt  the  father  of  the  present  proprietors, 
who,  desiring  a  rifle-barrel  for  his  own  use,  forged  one,  in  1816,  with  no 
other  tools  except  such  as  an  ordinary  blacksmith's  shop  contains,  and 
conveyed  it  to  a  gunmaker  at  Utica  to  have  it  fitted  and  completed. 
The  gunmaker  was  much  pleased  with  the  skilful  construction  of  the 
barrel,  and  Mr.  Remington,  perceiving  the  high  estimation  in  which  his 
workmanship  was  held,  dexterously  applied  his  knowledge  to  a  profitable 
use,  and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  gun-barrels  ;  and  not  long  after 
this  incident,  the  banks  of  Steel's  Creek  blazed  with  the  cheery  fires  of 
many  forges,  and  the  surrounding  hills  rang  with  the  joyous  music  of 
the  anvil.  The  old  factory,  however,  was  found  to  be  too  distant  from 
the  line  of  transit — then  the  Erie  Canal — and  in  1829  Mr.  Remington 
purchased  a  farm  at  Ilion,  upon  a  portion  of  which,  on  plans  supplied 
by  himself,  the  establishment  is  erected.  For  many  years  the  business 
was  limited  to  the  fabrication  of  barrels,  but  having  received  a  large 
contract  from  the  United  States  Government  for  arms,  the  manufacture 
of  Rifles  and  Carbines,  including  all  their  parts,  was  embarked  in,  and 
has  since  been  very  successfully  prosecuted. 

Many  of  the  most  important  improvements  which  now  render  the 
American  firearm  the  most  durable  and  eflective  in  the  world,  have  had 
their  origin  with  this  firm.  They  are  accredited  with  having  been  the 
first  to  adopt  steel  as  a  material  for  the  barrel  of  sporting  guns,  and  wc 
believe  they  now  employ  it  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  arms  which 
they  are  making  for  the  government  service.  For  thirty  years  they 
have  been  patiently  testing  the  steel  of  almost  every  manufacturer  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  and,  by  a  long  course  of  experiments,  have  as- 
certained which  is  the  best  adapted  for  the  pur[>o8e.  By  the  application  of 
machinery  to  the  manufacture  of  gun-locks,  this  firm  has  been  largely  in- 
stmmental  in  efiecting  a  revolution  in  the  trade  in  these  locks.  In  Eng- 
land, whence  nearly  all  the  locks  in  use  were  formerly  imported,  they  are 
made  by  hand ;  but  in  the  Remington  Armory  every  piece  is  made  by  ma- 
chinery to  a  fixed  and  unvarying  gauge,  and  the  result  is  that  not  only  are 
American  Gun  Locks  cheaper  than  the  foreign,  but  as  each  piece  is  oai* 
form  with  every  other  of  the  same  description,  a  great  saving  of  labor  is 
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effected  in  patting  them  together.  Not  long  since,  at  the  Arsenal  at 
Bridesbnrg,  Penn.,  20,000  of  Maynard's  Priming  Locks,  of  Remington's 
make,  were  fitted  to  old  musket  barrels,  which  had  been  rifled,  and  as 
Major  Hagner,  the  Saperintendent,  has  certified,  with  an  economy  of 
labor  that  was  a  marked  advantage. 

The  result  which  usually  attends  an  unwavering  determination  to  pro- 
duce nothing  but  good  mechanism,  combined  with  a  genius  for  improve- 
ment and  invention,  is  illustrated  in  the  growth,  progress,  and  present 
extent  of  this  establishment.  The  Armory  occupies  two  acres  of  ground, 
and  the  buildings,  some  of  them  four  stories  in  height,  have  a  frontage 
of  400  feet.  Within  the  last  two  years  large  additions  have  been  made 
not  only  to  the  structure,  but  especially  to  its  resources  in  machinery 
Both  steam  and  water  power  are  employed  in  driving  the  machinery. 
Several  steam  engines  are  used  upon  the  premises,  the  largest  of  which 
is  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse  power,  a  second  of  fifty  horse  power, 
and  a  third  of  twenty-five  horse  power,  with  other  smaller  engines. 
Overshot,  breast,  and  several  Turbine  wheels  are  also  employed.  Each 
process  has  its  appropriate  apartment — the  aggregate  comprising  the 
welding  and  forging  room,  the  lock  and  limb  finishing  room,  the  barrel 
room,  the  stocking  room,  the  machine  shop,  the  polishing  room,  and  in- 
specting room ;  and  each  presents  a  scene  of  constant  and  interesting 
activity.  From  600  to  700  men  are  employed  in  these  works.  This  firm 
have  also  a  branch  of  their  Armory  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  employing  about 
200  men  in  the  manufacture  of  their  Army  Revolver. 

The  capacity  of  Messrs.  Remington^s  establishment  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  firearms  amounts  at  present  to  150  Rifles  and  500  Revolvers  per 
day  of  the  various  kinds,  which  in  the  course  of  a  year  would  be  nearly 
50,000  stand  of  arms,  and  upward  of  150,000  revolvers.  It  is  therefore, 
at  the  present  time,  one  of  the  nation's  resources  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment can  rely  with  confidence  for  weapons  with  which  to  defend  its 
existence  and  annihilate  its  foes. 

At  Utica,  which  is  95  miles  from  Albany,  is  a  large  and  probably 
the  oldest  manufactory  of  French  Burr  Stones  in  the  United  States, 
known  as  Hart  &  Munson's  Mill  Stonk  Manufactory.  It  was 
established  by  Mr.  A.  Munson,  an  uncle  of  one  of  the  present  pro- 
prietors, in  1825.  Its  claims  to  distinction,  however,  do  not  rest 
upon  the  fact  of  its  antiquity,  but  upon  the  many  new  and  valoable  im- 
provements which  the  firm  have  made  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery 
appertaining  to  the  furnishing  and  complete  equipment  of  a  modern 
mill.  Mr.  E.  Munson,  of  this  firm,  is  a  practical  millwright,  and  has 
made  the  interest  with  which  he  is  connected  his  debtor  by  the  many 
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valaable  improyemeiits  which  he  has  designed  and  contribnied  for  Its 
benefit. 

One  of  his  inrentions,  which  was  patented  in  1849,  is  a  machine  for 
balancing  and  finishing  Bnrr  Mill  Stones.  By  means  of  this  machine, 
the  mill  stone,  after  it  is  blocked  np,  is  suspended  npon  its  centre,  where 
it  is  balanced  in  the  course  of  filling  np  and  finishing,  instead  of  being 
filled  np,  as  is  nsnally  the  case,  without  the  means  of  testing  the  accnracj 
of  its  balance.  The  superiority  of  mill  stones  finished  in  this  way,  oyer 
others,  must  be  evident  at  a  glance.  To  regulate  the  balance  or  correct 
any  inaccuracy  which  might  arise  from  drying  of  the  moisture,  or  any 
other  cause,  this  firm  provide  a  Shot  Balance  without  extra  charge,  and 
give  directions  for  using  it. 

Another  valuable  invention  of  Mr.  Munson  is  a  new  Cast  Iron  Eye 
and  Mill  Spindle,  which  can  be  put  in  an  old  stone  equally  as  well  as  in 
a  new  one.  The  eye  is  formed  of  an  outside  and  an  inside  cone,  the 
two  cones  being  connected  by  spiral  wings.  The  inside  cone  or  hab 
forms  the  bail  or  driving  parts,  and  the  driver  is  cast  solid  on  the  spindle. 
The  advantage  of  this  Eye  is  that  it  cannot  be  choked  or  clogged  nnder 
any  speed,  carries  more  air  under  the  stone,  drives  nearer  the  centre, 
and  the  runner  cannot  be  thrown  off  the  cockhead.  It  is  peculiariy 
adapted  for  small  mills  where  great  speed  is  required. 

In  1860,  Mr.  Munson  patented  an  improvement  adapted  to  mills 
grinding  all  kinds  of  grain,  starch,  plaster,  etc.,  by  which  a  more  perfect 
adjustment  of  the  stones  to  each  other  is  secured,  and  a  greater  con- 
venience in  lubricating  the  joints,  as  well  as  effectually  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  oil  from  its  bush.  The  arrangement  by  which  these  im- 
portant ends  are  secured  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  firm's  Circular. 

Another  valuable  machine  manufactured  at  this  establishment  is 
Mattisoii's  Flour  Packer^  which,  it  is  said,  will  save  about  33  per  cent 
of  labor  in  packing  in  barrels,  and  about  66  per  cent  in  packing  in  bags, 
when  compared  with  the  lever  press  and  the  usual  process  of  shoveling 
into  bags.  Its  novelty  consists  in  carrying  the  bag  or  barrel  full-length 
upon  the  cylinder  and  delivering  the  flour  in  a  compact  state,  the  barrel 
or  bag  receding  from  the  packer  in  process  of  filling.  They  are  now  in 
nse  in  many  of  the  best  mills  in  the  country. 

The  works  of  Messrs.  Hart  &  Munson  include  a  Mill  Stone  Mana- 
factory,  a  Machine  Shop,  Plaster  Mills,  and  Foundry,  and  are  commo- 
dious and  well-arranged. 

Besides  the  establishment  we  have  mentioned,  Utica  contains  several 
other  important  manufactories.  For  instance,  the  Washingtonville  Iron 
Works,  conducted  by  Philo  S.  Curtis ;  the  Iron  Railing  Manufac- 
lories  of  L.  Dean  &  Co.  and  Chauncey  Palmer;   and  the  Portable 
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Steam  Engine  and  Boiler  Works  of  Wood  &  Harlbnrt.  This  firm  hare 
effected  a  rerolation  in  the  constraction  of  farm  engines,  bj  showing  that 
they  can  be  made  light,  compact,  safe,  cheap,  and  yet  efficient  Their 
engines  range  from  1^  to  SO-horse  power,  occnpy  a  space  from  two 
by  five  feet  to  6  by  7  feet,  and  cost  from  $175  to  $1700.  Recently  they 
have  devoted  a  good  share  of  their  attention  to  the  constraction  of  the 
Excelsior  Engines,  designed  expressly  for  the  oil  wells.  In  Utica  also  are 
the  extensiye  Stove  works  of  Wheeler  &  Bailey,  and  J.  S.  &  M.  Peckham 
established  in  1835.  This  firm  are  also  largely  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Plows,  Cultivators,  and  other  agricultural  implements,  and 
have  the  exclusive  right  to  "  Peckham's  Improved  Agricultural  Fur- 
nace," which  is  adapted  for  wood  or  coal.  There  are  also  the  Utica 
Screw  Company  (C.  Miller,  Agent);  the  Utica  Steam  Cotton  Mills 
(E.  Chamberlain,  Treasurer) ;  the  Globe  Woolen  Company  (Robert 
Middleton,  Agent)  ;  and  the  Oneida  Brewery,  established  in  1813. 

At  Seneca  Falls,  which  is  189|  miles  from  Albany,  there  are  several 
important  manufactories,  especially  of  Pumps,  Hardware,  and  Fire 
Engines. 

One  of  the  first  to  perceive  and  take  advantage  of  the  water-power 
furnished  here  by  the  fall  of  the  Seneca  River,  and  to  whom  the  town 
is  largely  indebted  for  its  present  prosperity,  is  Mr.  Abel  Downs,  who  is 
still  at  the  head  of  some  of  its  most  important  enterprises.  He  is  ac- 
credited with  having  introduced  the  first  steam-engine  that  was  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes  in  the  town,  and  with  having  made  the  first  of 
the  many  thousands  of  Iron  Pumps  that  have  since  been  constructed 
there.*     For  several  years  the  manufacture  of  pumps  was  a  specialty 

(1)  A  local  ohrocioler  says : 

"In  the  year  1840,  Abel  Downs  commenced  the  manafactnre  of  Pumps  in  the  wing 
of  the  "  Old  Cotton  Factory,"  sabsequently  used  as  a  plaster  mill,  and  finally  homed 
down  in  the  great  conflagration  of  1863.  He  erected  a  small  fnrnaoe  oyer  the  river,  em- 
ploying five  men.  Only  wood  Pumps  were  manufactured.  Mr.  Downs  continued  in  the 
business  about  two  year^  and  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  returned  to  the  mercantile 
business,  being  succeeded  in  the  Pump  Factory  by  Wheeler  A  Kelley.  In  the  year  1844, 
Mr.  Downs  again  engaged  in  the  Pump  business  in  company  with  J.  W.  Wheeler  and 
Smith  Briggs,  under  the  firm  of  Wheeler,  Briggs  A  Co.,  for  about  one  year,  when  Wheeler 
A  Downs  purchased  the  "old  stone  shop,"  originally  erected  by  Bement  A  Co.  for  a  car- 
riage manufactory.  Into  this  building  their  machinery  and  materials  were  removed,  and 
a  steam-engine  placed  in  it — the  first  used  for  manufacturing  purposes  in  this  town — and 
there  was  made  the  first  Iron  Pump  built  in  Seneca  Falls. 

In  the  year  1846,  Mr.  Washburn  Race,  who  had  recently  invented  and  patented  hit 
finoe  famous  Stove  Regulator,  came  into  the  firm,  and  subsequently  Silsby  A  Thompson, 
who  were  then  in  the  hardware  trade,  obtained  an  interest  in  the  Regulator  also.  Pre- 
Tious  to  the  purchase  by  Silsby  A  Thompson,  the  firm  in  the  maniifsotar«  of  Pumps  wm 
ftyled  Wheeler  A  Downs — and  in  the  Regulator  it  was  Wheeler,  Downf  A  Raee.    Allor^ 
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of  the  firm  with  which  he  was  connected,  bat  gradoallj  other  artides, 
usaally  classed  as  hardware,  as  Pipe  Boxes,  Thimble  Skeins,  Sadirons, 
etc.,  were  added  to  the  list,  and  the  works  were  enlarged  to  meet  the 
demands  of  an  increased  business.  The  Downs  Manufactubino  Coac- 
PANT  now  consume  ten  to  fourteen  tons  of  iron  per  daj,  and  emploj 
200  hands. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Downs  engaged  in  the  mannfactare  of  Hosiery, 
having  improred  patented  knitting  machines  for  the  purpose,  and  has 
supplied  the  United  States  Government  with  many  tliousands  of  dozens 
of  half-hose.  This  enterprise  has  culminated  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Seneca  Knitting  Mill  Company,  of  which  Seabury  S.  Oonid  is 
President,  and  Abel  Downs,  Treasurer,  and  now  extensively  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  Hosiery,  Wrappers,  and  Knit  Jackets. 

Besides  the  Downs  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  Seneca  Knitting 
Mill  Company,  there  are  the  following  important  manufactories  at 
Seneca  Falls : 

Cowing  &  Company's  Pump  and  Fire  Engine  Works,  established  in 
1840.  This  firm,  composed  of  John  P.,  Philo,  George,  and  Marshall 
Cowing,  manufacture  250  varieties  of  Polished  Cylinder  Lift  and  Force' 
Pumps,  besides  Hydraulic  Rams,  Garden  and  Green  House  Engines, 

the  purcbose,  the  firm  in  the  m&Dufftctare  of  Kegulators  was  changed  to  that  of  W.  Raet 
A  Co. ;  but  Wheeler  A  Downs  retained  the  sole  interest  in  the  Pump  businofs.  8ab6*- 
quently  Silsby  A  Myndorse  took  an  interest  in  the  manufacture  of  Pumps,  and  the  title 
of  the  firm  was  Downs,  Myndcrse  Si  Co.,  Mr.  Wheeler  having  retired  from  the  business. 
At  this  time  Pumps  were  manufactured  of  both  wood  and  iron.  This  continued  op  to 
1851,  when  Seabury  S.  Gould  purchased  the  interest  of  E.  Mynderse,  and  then  the  firm 
was  entitled  Downs,  Silsby  A  Gould.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  Mr.  Silsby  sold  his  interest 
to  ^is  partners,  when  the  present  firm  of  Downs  A  Co.  was  formed — being  Messrs.  Abel 
Downs  and  Seabury  S.  Gould.  Commencing  with  five  men,  and  melting  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  tons  of  iron  per  week,  the  business  had  gradually  increased  till  in  1851  the 
amount  of  capital  employed  was  $40,000,  working  up  about  four  tons  daily,  and  giving 
employment  to  between  sixty  and  seventy  men. 

In  the  winter  of  1853-4,  Downs  A  Co.  built  their  new  works  upon  the  canal  and  river 
where  they  now  are,  and  their  business  has  gradually  increase^ntil  the  number  of  men 
employed  now  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  upwards,  their  ''heats"  consuming  from  ten 
to  fourteen  tons  of  iron  per  day.  During  the  year  that  Mr.  Mynderse  came  into  the  firm 
they  had  of  actual  cash  capital  only  $6,000,  which  has  been  increased  to  about  $150,000 
—and  this  combined  with  real  estate  and  machinery  would  swell  the  amount  to  over 
$200,000.  Their  sales  in  the  year  1840  amounted  to  about  $43,000;  in  1850  to  $70,000; 
in  1851  to  $100,000  ;  and  have  since  increased  nntil  they  now  amount  annually  to  near 
$400,000. 

Messrs.  Downs  A  Co.  make  20  different  kinds  of  Pumps,  and  upwards  of  130  different 
flses.  They  have  gradually  become  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  many  other  articles 
of  hardware  aside  from  Pumps,  among  which  are  Thimble  Skeins,  Pipe  Boxes,  cast-iron 
Hand  Sleds,  Smoothing  Irons,  Jack  Screws,  Bench  Screws,  oast-iron  Boot  Jacks,  iron  and 
wood  cylinder  Meat  CuttftTi,  and  a  great  rariety  of  other  utefbl  ariieles.  They  tell 
nothing  bat  Ui«ir  own  mmulMlox^i.** 
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Sadirons,  etc.  The  Island  Works,  H.  C.  Silsbj,  Agent,  make  Steam 
Fire  Engines  and  Botarj  Pnmps.  Mowing  Machines,  said  to  be  very 
superior,  are  made  by  E.  F.  Herrington  ;  and  Garden  Implements,  Po- 
tato Hooks,  and  Corn  Knives,  by  S.  H.  Brainard.  Sash,  Doors  and 
Blinds,  are  made  with  improved  machinery  by  Powell  &  Milk,  and  Vene- 
tian Blinds  by  H.  P.  Westcott,  who  is  the  inventor  of  the  only  success- 
ful machine  that  makes  the  slats  for  these  blinds. 

At  LocKPORT,  a  thriving  town  of  12,000  inhabitants,  distant  21  miles 
from  Buffalo,  there  is  a  number  of  respectable,  though  no  very  remarka- 
ble manufactories.  The  town  possesses  peculiar  advantages  for  many 
branches  of  manufactures,  by  reason  of  the  vast  water-power  created  by 
the  flow  of  water  from  Lake  Erie  as  it  passes  around  the  locks  and  de- 
scends from  the  Erie  to  the  Genesee  level.  This  power  is  now  owned 
by  the  Lockport  Hydraulic  Company,  who  dispose  of  it  on  liberal  terms 
and  furnish  buildings  and  shafting  at  a  cheap  rent  to  mechanics  of  mod- 
erate capital.  The  most  important  manufactories  already  established 
there  are  the  Lockport  Edge  Tool  Company,  the  foundries  and  machine 
shops  of  the  Holly  Manufacturing  Company,  Race,  Matthews  &  Co., 
Alexander  Pound,  C.  G.  Hildreth,  T.  R.  Baily  &  Son,  the  foundries  of 
Lemuel  Gardner  and  R.  Yan  Brooklyn,  the  Barrel  and  Stave  factories 
of  B.  &  J.  Carpenter,  Hiram  Benedict,  William  Norman,  and  Daniel 
Ritson,  the  Shingle  factories  of  G.  D.  Root  &  Son,  and  C.  &  H.  T. 
Tandusen,  the  Saw  Mills  of  D.  A.  Vanvalkenburg,  H.  F.  Cady,  and  J. 
R.  Edwards  &  Co.,  the  Cabinet  Ware  manufactories  of  M.  W.  Evans 
and  Tucker  &  Beck,  the  Woolen  Factory  of  L.  N.  Edwards,  the  Woolen 
and  Knitting  Factory  of  J.  L.  Davison,  the  Flax  Cotton  Factories 
of  W.  J.  Daniels,  President,  and  F.  N.  Nelson,  the  Paper  Mills  of  G. 
T.  Crouch,  the  Plaster  Mills  of  John  W.  Irving  and  F.  J.  Lavalley, 
the  Flour  Mills  of  Harman,  Cope  &  Co.,  Douglas  &  Jackson,  A.  H. 
Smith,  H.  Finch,  J.  Playter,  William  R.  Moore  &  Co.,  and  George  H. 
Elliott,  the  Distillery  of  Fletcher  &  Hong,  the  Breweries  of  J.  G.  Nor- 
man and  J.  C.  Bowery  the  Potash  Manufactory  of  L.  B.  Stainthorpe, 
the  Shingle  Machine^ianufactory  of  W.  W.  Trevor  k  Co.,  the  Soap 
and  Candle  Factory  of  George  Stainthorpe,  and  the  Lockport  Gargling 
Oil  Company  (George  W.  Merchant,  Chemist). 
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MANUllCTURES  OF  BUFFALO. 

Buffalo,  sitaated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the 
terminus  of  the  Erie  Canal,  has  long  been  a  principal  commercial  em- 
porium of  the  West.  Her  citizens  performed  prodigies  of  labor  at  an 
early  period,  when  the  town  contained  not  more  than  2,000  inhabitants, 
to  render  the  harbor  available  to  the  largest  vessels  and  secnre  the 
termination  of  the  Erie  Canal ;  and  at  a  later  period  they  erected, 
at  a  heavy  cost,  immense  elevators,  to  facilitate  the  rapid  discharge 
of  cargoes,  especially  of  grain.  There  are  now  in  the  city  of  Boffalo 
twenty-one  of  these  automatic  laborers,  that  have  in  the  aggregate 
the  power  of  transferring  82,000  bushels  of  grain  per  hour,  and  a 
warehouse  capacity  of  4,415,000  bushels.  By  the  promptitude  with 
which  they  clear  vessels,  fleets  have  been  enabled  to  leave  the  harbor 
in  search  of  other  freight  within  thirty-six  hours  after  their  arrival — 
a  dispatch  gratifying  to  the  mariner,  profitable  to  the  owner,  and  highly 
reputable  to  the  port.  , 

During  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  have 
been  not  less  indefatigable  in  establishing  and  encouraging  the  growth 
of  manufactures,  and  with  a  success  not  less  marked  than  that  which 
attended  their  efforts  to  attract  to  their  port  the  immense  agricultnnl 
productions  of  the  West.  According  to  the  Census  Returns,  furnished 
ns  in  advance  of  their  oflBcial  publication,  Erie  County,  of  which  Bnffalo 
is  the  capital,  had,  in  1800,  791  manufacturing  establishments,  with  a 
capital  of  $5,524,871,  that  yielded  a  value  of  $10,777,750.  According 
to  the  same  authority  the  city  contained  404  manufactories,  that  had  a 
capital  invested  of  $4,617,743,  employed  5,217  male  and  380  female 
hands,  and  produced  a  value  of  $8,500,000.  This,  however,  it  may 
be  safely  asserted,  is  considerably  below  the  present  product.  The 
census  ofiQcials  in  Buffalo  were  not  more  successful  than  those  in 
other  places  in  securing  accurate  returns,  as  cik  easily  be  proved — 
besides,  business  was  depressed  below  the  average  in  1860,  and  since 
then  there  have  been  important  additions  to  the  number  of  its  mana- 
factories.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  estimate  of  competent 
judges,  who  state  that  the  annual  value  of  articles  now  manufactured  in 
Buffalo  is  at  least  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  is  not  an  unreasonable  one. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  Erie  County,  according  to  the  census 
returns,  were  the  following  : 
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JUnnfketiifM. 


Vo.  of 

BsUblUh- 

menu. 


▲grienltaral  impl«meiitfl .... 

Brus  founding 

Brooms 

Blank  books  and  book  binding  . 

Boots  and  shoos 

Clothing 

Cigars 

Carriages 

Cabinet  farnitare 

Car  wheels. »........« 

Plstllled  liquors ^ 

Edge  tools. 

Flonrand  meal 

Glass  ware 

Hats  and  caps 

Iron  (rolled) 

Iron  railing 

Iron  forging 

Iron  founding 

X<eather 

Lumber  (planed) 

Lumber  (sawed) 

Malt  liquors 

Malt 

Iflll  stones  and  mill  furnishing. 

Msrble  work 

Maehiaery,  steam  engines,  etc... 

llanos,  melodeons,  ete 

fiealen,  platform  and  counter 

Btove  founding 

Soap  and  candles 

Sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Saddles  and  harness 

Saddlery  hardware 

Shoemakers'  tools 

Tin,  copper,  and  sheet>lron  work 

Tjpe 

Woolen  goods 

White  lead 

Wine  (native) m 

Wash  boards 


9. 
S. 
1. 
S. 


35 

11 

43 

2S 

3 

1 

0D.««..« 

1 

11 

X •••••• 

4 

X •••••• 

9 

5 

80 

fi 

8 


■■••••«••• 


9... 

8... 

1.. 

4... 
40... 

«... 
25... 

1.. 

1.. 
28.., 

1... 

7.. 

1... 

1... 

1... 


Capital. 

t290,400 
11,000 

VfWIv*...** 

lV|0UV....*a 

89,660 

130.350 

41,050 

126,166 

102,700 

2,600 

200,000 

25,000 

435,025 

10,000....» 

50,700 

63,000 

48,800 

50,000 

138,300. 

673,360 

110,900...... 

138,525 

168.600 

82,500 

155,000 1 

8,400...... 

250,600 

201,000 

5,000 

98,000 

39,400 

69,600 

28.860 

30,000 

10.000 

94,500...... 

20.000 

51,600 

134,000 

40,000 

15,000 


Raw 
material. 

1134,290 

4,080...... 

8,000 

25,400 

92,264 

201,231 

.38,695 

46,882 

44,827 

28,400 

580.816...... 

11.500 

1,572,291...... 

9,250 

44,887 

158,000...... 

17,290 

29,120 

119, 236. ...M 

868.918 

85,525 

71,191 

181,824 

116,100...... 

4,500 

86,334 

66,848 

8,000 

98,262 

55,492 

47,720 

25,190 

21,800 

10,000 

76,395 

40,000 

36,750 

24,767 

96,000 

10,000 


Male       Female  Value  of 

hands,      hands.  Product 

an....-        $377,800 

17 15,500 

5 18,000 

28 28 51,n00 

365 31 226,019 

813 173 366,952 

71 2 85.790 

209 199,330 

150 132,717 

20 51,550 

60 795.456 

43 41,000 

133 1,787,990 

60 40,600 

25 12 72,388 

230 250,000 

28 43,0C0 

12 35,000 

272......        265,905 

422 ......  1.622,166 

113......        136,103 

181 195.22S 

137 899,226 

39 129,700 

89 217,000 

18 9,500 

872 374,620 

160 234,800 

20 25,000 

252 204,200 

40 133,412 

83 93,350 

49 62,687 

40 20 33,000 

100 70,000 

98 141,685 

25 5 75,000 

67 19 70,915 

20 63,000 

13 125,000 

20 20,000 


BEMABKS 
On  the  Manufaoturinq  Establishments  of  Buffalo. 

Agricultural  Implement. — Baffalo  contains  some  of  the  largest  and 
most  deservedly  celebrated  manufactories  of  agricaltural  machines  in 
the  United  States.  To  no  other  city  in  the  Union  are  the  farmers  of 
the  West  so  largely  indebted  as  to  Buffalo. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  these  establishments  in  that  city  are 
the  Pitts  Aqricultural  Works,  owned,  we  believe,  by  an  incorporated 
company,  from  the  fact  that  James  BratlbY|  Esq.,  is  announced  as 
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Treasarer.  This  concern  is  indebted  for  its  celebrity  mainlj  to  the 
valaable  inyentions  made  by  John  A.  Pitts,  from  whom  It  derires  its 
Dame.  This  gentleman  is  accredited  with  having  invented  the  Treading 
or  Endless-Chain  Horse  Power,  which  was  patented  by  him  in  1836;  alio 
the  first  Chain  Pnmp,  and  the  first  Combined  Thresher  and  Separator, 
patented  in  1837,  and  which  continaes  to  be  the  leading  article  mannfic* 
tared  at  the  Pitts  Works.  Important  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
constrnction  of  this  machine  since  it  was  first  invented,  and  now,  wbea 
propelled  by  six  or  eight  horses,  it  will  thresh  and  clean  from  300  to  500 
bashels  of  wheat,  and  from  600  to  1000  bashels  of  oats  per  day,  and 
leave  the  grain  deposited  in  a  perfectly  neat  and  clean  condition,  re- 
qniriug  no  handling  after  it  is  once  fed  into  the  machine  nntil  it  is  retdf 
for  the  granary.  Over  five  hundred  of  these  machines  are  now  made 
and  sold  annually.  Recently  the  mannfactarer  has  invented  an  attach- 
ment for  measuring  and  registering  the  number  of  bushels  threshed  and 
bagging  the  grain,  which  runs  from  the  Fanning  Mill  into  the  Elevator, 
then  into  the  Reservoir  and  Measure,  and  then  into  the  Bag,  each  half 
bushel  being  accurately  registered  and  counted.  The  value  of  a  labor- 
saving  machine  like  this,  to  the  country,  especially  at  this  time,  and  to 
the  farmers  of  the  West,  cannot  be  computed. 

Besides  the  Thresher  and  Separator,  several  other  useful  and  popular 
machines  are  made  at  these  works.  We  may  mention  the  Double  Pinion 
Horse  Poxcers,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  strengtli,  durabilitv,  and 
ease  in  working ;  Piils^  Corn  and  Cob  JUill,  and  Rice  Hulling  ma- 
chines.  Pitts*  Works  cover  an  area  of  about  three  acres  of  crroncd. 
inclndiug  the  space  devoted  to  the  storage  of  materials.  At  times  as 
many  as  two  million  feet  of  lumber,  almost  exclusively  of  hard  wood, 
are  kept  in  stock. 

The  Buffalo  Agricultural  Machine  Works  are  another  exteo- 
sive  concern  in  this  branch  of  manufactures.  The  proprietors  of  these 
works  have  the  control  of  several  patented  machines — among  other?, 
of  Kirbi/s  American  Harvester,  a  Buffalo  invention.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  this  Combined  Mower  and  Reaper  is  that  it  will  work  as  well 
on  rough  as  on  smooth  ground.  This  is  accomplished  by  an  arranee- 
ment  by  which  the  finger-bar  is  independent  in  its  action,  or,  in  other 
words,  rises  and  falls  in  following  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  inde- 
pendently of  the  driving  wheel.  It  is  also  recommended  for  its  exceed- 
ing  lightness  of  draft,  and  being  made  of  iron  it  is  not  affected  by 
exposure  to  dew,  or  showers,  or  sun.  This  Company  have  also  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  ag^cultural  community  a  Combined  Movfr 
and  Reaper  which  is  easily  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  is  said  to  becapafab 
of  doing  as  much  work  as  most  machines  that  require  two 
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The  Works  are  the  property  of  a  stock  company  with  a  large  capital, 
all  paid  Id,  of  which  Oeorqs  L.  Squikb  is  President,  Lugisn  Rawlb 
Secretary,  and  John  Yalsntine»  Saperintendent. 

K.  L.  Howard's  Agricultural  Works,  where  Ketchum's  well-known 
Mower  and  Reaper  is  made,  is  another  celebrated  establishment  in 
Buffalo.  Over  20,000  of  these  popular  implements  have  been  mana- 
factured  and  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

About  six  years  ago  Messrs.  Miller,  Bennett  &  Co.  took  posses- 
sion of  the  old  "Yulcan  Iron  Works"  and  conrerted  them  into  an 
agricultural  implement  manufactory,  more  especially  for  the  manufacture 
of  Farkhurst^s  Patent  Adjustable  Mowing  and  Heaping  Machine,  better 
known  as  the  Buffalo  Mower  and  Reaper. 

Bras8  Founding. — The  census  officials  evidently  erred  in  their  return 
of  this  branch.  Instead  of  there  being  but  two  firms  engaged  in  Brass 
work  in  Buffalo,  we  know  of  three,  and  there  are  probably  others — the 
"  Eagle"  works,  F.  Colligon  k  Co.  proprietors,  who  manufacture  also 
Portable  Steam  Engines  and  Palmer's  Hydraulic  Lift  and  Force  Pump; 
the  *'  Buffalo  Brass  Foundry,"  Brown  &  Ruhlandt  proprietors,  who 
make  steam-engine  and  locomotive  Brasswork ;  and  the  "  Lafayette 
Brass  and  Bell  Foundry,"  of  which  Adam  Good  has  been  proprietor  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Dtslilled  Liquors. — The  largest  Distillery  in  New  York  State  west 
of  Albany,  is  that  of  Thomas  Clark,  in  Buffalo.  His  consumption  of 
grain  is  about  G40  bushels  a  day — which,  allowing  one  bushel  to  each 
three  gallons  of  spirits,  would  make  a  daily  product  of  1920  gallons, 
or  over  60  barrels.  The  still  in  his  establishment,  made  in  New  York 
City  by  weight,  is  one  of  the  finest  ever  constructed.  It  has  the  ca- 
pacity of  holding  70  barrels.  *'  Clark's  Rye  and  Monongahela"  Whis- 
kies are  favorite  brands  in  Western  New  York  and  in  the  Western 
States.  In  connection  with  the  Distillery  Mr.  Clark  has  an  extensive 
Rectifying  establishment,  and  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  Alcohol  on 
the  Lakes.  The  oldest  and  largest  Brewery  in  Buffalo  is  that  of  Moffat, 
established  in  1835. 

Iron  Foiling  and  Machinery. — The  first  Rolling  Mill  erected  in 
Buffalo  was  that  known  as  the  Buffalo  Iron  and  Nail  Works,  built  in 
1846  by  Corns  &  Co.,  and  now  owned  by  Pratt  &  Co.  The  main  mill 
is  176  feet  long  by  140  feet  wide,  with  Nail  factory  attached,  and  has 
eight  puddling  furnaces,  six  heating  furnaces,  and  about  fifty  Nail  ma- 
chines. Besides  this  main  building,  there  are  blacksmith's,  millwright 
and  other  shops.  The  works  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  of 
similar  concerns  in  the  country,  and  are  now  taming  oat  large  quan- 
tities of  iron  and  nails  of  the  best  qaality. 
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Becenily  Messrs.  Pratt  &  Co.  erected  In  Baffilo  »  veiy  fine  Blait 
Furnace,  and  contemplate  the  erection  of  another.  The  city  is  indebted 
to  the  enterprise  of  this  firm  for  mnch  of  its  present  importance  ts  a 

manofacturiog  centre. 

In  1862  another  large  Rolling  Mill  was  bnilt  in  connection  with  the 
Blast  Fornaces  erected  by  Palmer  &  Wadsworth  and  Warren  A  Thoop- 
son,  whose  establishments  have  been  consolidated  nnder  the  title  of  the 
Union  Iron  Works.  The  furnaces  now  in  operation  in  Buffalo  or  in 
course  of  erection  will  have  a  capacity  sufficient  to  produce  50,000  toiu 
of  Pig  Iron  annually.     The  ores  are  obtained  from  Northern  Mkhign. 

The  "  Niagara  Steam  Forge,"  built  by  Charles  Delaney  in  1850,  aad 
now  owned  by  Henrt  Childs,  is  fully  eqaipped  for  fabricating  miMi 
of  wrought  iron.  This  establishment  has  the  capacity  of  tnrning  out 
$200,000  worth  of  work  annually.  Another  forge  is  now  in  the  coane 
of  erection  in  Baff^alo. 

The  manafacture  of  Machinery  and  Steam  Engines  is  also  largely 
carried  on  in  Bafifalo,  much  more  so  than  the  returns  of  the  censm- 
takers  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  The  **  Shepard  Iron  Works,"  for 
instance,  have  a  capital  of  $125,000,  and  their  annual  product  mot 
amount  to  $200,000.  The  buildings  of  the  works  were  erected  in  1847, 
and  consist  of  a  brick  foundry  and  machine  shop  120  feet  square,  and  a 
boiler  shop  adjoining  100  feet  square.  Here,  in  1850,  Mr.  John  D. 
Shepard  built  the  machinery  for  the  propeller  '*  Buffalo,"  and  attached 
a  screw  propeller  wheel  of  16  feet  in  diameter,  the  shaft  just  touchiog 
the  water  when  the  wheel  was  loaded  to  ten  feet.  Although  a  failoit 
was  confidently  and  generally  predicted,  the  experiment  was  entirely 
successful,  and  the  reputation  of  the  elevated  screw  propeller  wheel  es- 
tablished. Here  too  have  been  built  several  of  the  very  best  stetm 
engines  on  the  Lakes,  and  the  boilers  of  some  of  the  largest  passenger 
boats,  as  for  instance  those  of  the  "Southern  Michigan,"  "Xortherc 
Indiana,"  '*  Crescent  City,"  "  Queen  of  the  West."  "  St.  Lawrence,'' and 
others.  In  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  machinery  for  steamboats  and 
propellers,  the  Shepard  Iron  Works  make  all  kinds  used  in  Saw  aod 
Flouring  mills. 

The  "  Buffalo  Furnace,"  George  W.  Tiflft  owner,  and  J.  N.  Tifft  k  Co. 
lessees,  and  the  Eagle  Iron  Works  of  Dunbar  &  Howell,  are  also  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  building  Engines  and  Boilers;  while  Masox  i 
BiDWELL  have  every  facility  for  building  vessels  of  the  largest  siie. 
This  firm  and  their  predecessors  have  built  Steamers,  Propellers,  Brigf 
and  Schooners  that  have  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  at  least  50,000  toai 
Some  of  the  finest  craft  on  the  Lakes,  and  strongest  steamera  eTer 
atructed,  were  built  at  the  shipyards  of  this  firm. 
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Leather. — Buffalo  has  peculiar  adyantages  for  thia  manufactare,  and 
has  more  capital  invested  in  it  than  in  any  other  branch.  The  Tanneries 
of  Bush  &  Howard  and  Aabon  Rubisey  &  Co.  are  the  largest  in 
Western  New  York. 

Mill  Stones  and  Mill  Furnishing, — The  establishments  in  Buffalo 
for  fnrnishing  mills  are  probably  the  largest  of  their  class  in  the  country. 
At  John  T.  Note's  Mill  Stone  Manafactory,  for  instance,  a  person  who 
desires  to  construct  and  equip  a  Mill,  can  obtain  every  thing,  from  a 
steam  engine  to  the  bolting  cloths.  He  has  simply  to  send  a  statement 
and  diagram  of  the  situation,  size  desired,  and  other  particulars,  and 
the  entire  mill,  except  the  buildings  (and  the  designs  for  these  are  fre- 
quently included),  will  be  famished.  We  know  of  no  other  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  so  complete  in  all  its  appointments. 

Mr.  Noye  is  also  distinguished  as  an  inventor  as  well  as  a  manufac- 
turer. His  Centrifugal  Feeding  Portable  Mill  has  effected  a  revolution 
in  the  ideas  of  millers  as  to  the  relative  value  of  large  and  small  stones. 
He  commenced  the  manufacture  in  1852,  and  such  were  the  prejudices 
of  old  millers  against  small  stones,  that  the  sales  during  the  first  year 
did  not  exceed  a  half  dozen  mills.  One  after  another,  however,  was 
induced  to  test  the  experiment,  and  found  the  results  eminently  satisfac- 
tory. Brown  &  Smead,  at  their  steam  mill  in  Portage,  N.  T.,  found 
that  by  means  of  Mr.  Noye's  improvement  they  could  make  a  hundred 
barrels  of  flour  with  only  one  and  a  half  cords  of  wood ;  and  0.  Whit- 
ney &  Co.  at  their  large  steam  mill  in  Detroit  did  the  same  work  with 
one  ton  of  bituminous  coal.  What  was  then  an  experiment  has  now 
become  a  fixed  fact,  namely,  that  portable  mills  with  the  centrifugal 
feeding  principle  can  be  run  (say  three  feet  stones)  with  an  economy  of 
power  over  large  stones  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  per  cent.; 
and  the  flour,  from  its  superior  liveliness,  is  preferred  by  bakers. 

Mr.  Noye  is  also  the  inventor  of  an  improved  Bolting  Reel,  a  Pres- 
sure Mill,  a  Plantation  Corn  Mill,  a  Smut  Machine  and  Separator,  a 
Centre  Yent  Turbine  Water  Wheel,  a  Chinese  Sugar-Cane  Mill  and 
Sugar  Mill  Horse-Power,  and  other  contrivances  that  exhibit  the  fer* 
tility  of  his  genius  and  his  skill  in  the  adaptation  of  mechanics  to  useful 
purposes. 

Zadock  G.  Allen  &  Co.  are  another  firm  in  Buffalo  extensively  en- 
gaged in  making  Burr  Millstones  and  furnishing  Mill  Machinery.  Mr. 
Allen  has  bad  a  long  experience  both  as  a  millwright  and  a  manufietc- 
turer.  He  is  also  an  inventor,  and  his  Improved  Cast  Iron  Waier 
Wheel  is  believed  to  be  the  best  now  in  use.  It  is  cast  whole,  and 
finished  in  a  lathe  by  boring  the  eye  and  turning  the  rim,  and  its  quick 
and  steady  motion  adapt  it  for  milling  purposeSi  as  the  stone  can  b« 


Mtcb  xa  dus  ftm^i^r  soeed  mA  kit  ftlie  geariap.     Hi§ 
Smut  Machii^e  sul   Lmrmsed  Setf-Actimg  Flamr  Frndxr  are 
wmtt^  auchines  thai  ar«  aiM»  4eaencdlT  appredated. 

JL  P.  BcTUEeL^  the  oth^  waitafartarar,  k  the  lacgf^iigr  of 
CXEvaea  i^  Co.  EQs  3l£]Is  ace  pcediar  ia  the  norei  aethod  of  haeciag 
the  ttooea,  Mr.  BatJer  \kKwm^  a  patent  vpoa  the  iioe  vark  eapAofed 
for  chat  parpose. 

P^taMoa^  Meiodmn9.  €!tc. — laatgad  of  there  being  bat  three  eftabGsh- 
Beats  eagazed  ia  the  laainifartare  of  Maaeal  Instnimeatj  ia  BaUo, 
at  the  cuajaj  token  bare  reported,  there  were  fotn-  Piaao  naaafK^o- 
fica  ia  op«»ati<Mi  ia  1^5^-M,  thoae  of  A.  ik  J.  Kjdogh.  H.  XTtlkt, 
FaoMCS  k.  Cd.  aad  KinnzxAS  Ic  Looil  Besides  these,  there  va«  the 
Flote  3€aaafjetorT  of  Sbsfpabb  Ic  Comsa;  the  Orgaa  Maaafactorr 
of  6.  HccsB :  and  the  Mefodeoo  Maoafhctorj  of  Gkobgs  A.  Paiscx 
h  Co. ;  that  osaallr  empkm  9M  hands^  and  tarns  oat  80  iostraaests 
per  week,  raogin^  in  prkre  from  $35  to  $350.  This  is  one  of  the  larres: 
estabtishmeata  of  its  dass  in  the  United  States.     The  macnfaetorr  is 

m 

bnh  in  the  form  of  an  L,  fire  atones  in  height,  and  has  a  frootaire  ^ 
120  feet  on  two  streets,  aad  40'leet  in  breadth.  Nearlr  30.000  instn- 
seats  hare  been  sent  out  froa  tius  mannfactory  to  all  parts  of  the 
eoantrj. 

Platform  Scaler. — The  manol  ^taie  of  Platform  Scales  in  Bnflalo 
was  in  its  infancr  in  I  S^O.  In  September  of  that  year  Mr.  Joex  We£K5, 
formerlj  Agent  of  the  Messr  Fairbanks,  sncceeded  in  organiziDz  ibe 
BuTFALo  Scale  Works  Coxi-AXT,  with  Mr.  Edward  S.  Rich,  a  gen- 
th  Jian  of  capital,  as  its  President ;  and  the  business,  now  establiibed 
on  a  solid  foundation,  will  prob&jlj  become  an  extensive  one. 

Stove  Founding. — We  are  confident  that  this  branch  of  manufactures 
is  much  nndei^tated  in  the  census  returns.  The  works  of  one  firm, 
Messrs.  Jewett  &  Root,  have  the  capacity  of  melting  40  tons  of  iron 
daily,  and  turning  out  1500  Stoves  per  week.  They  alone  usually  em- 
ploy about  400  men.  Their  works,  in  connection  with  the  Eagle  Iron 
Company's  manufactory,  owned  in  part  by  the  same  proprietors,  occupy 
an  entire  block.  The  principal  moulding  room  is  200  feet  in  length  by 
150  feet  in  width,  and  contains  two  cupola  furnaces;  and  the  other  is 
200  by  100  feet,  and  has  one  cupola.  The  firm  has  been  established  since 
1835. 

Messrs.  Wood,  Hubbell  &  Co.  arc  another  firm  extensively  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  Stoves.  They  make  over  a  hundred  different 
kinds  and  sizes. 

Wine. — We  presume  the  establishment  alluded  to  in  the  ceDsns  re- 
tnnui  as  manufacturing  Native  Wine  is  that  of  Tubnxr  Brothers,  who 
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make  Tumer'*9  Oinger  Wine,  of  which  over  300,000  gallons  hare  been 
sold  in  a  single  year.  They  make  23  different  kinds  of  Wines  and 
Cordials,  and  furnish  employment  to  a  large  nnmber  of  persons  during 
a  portion  of  the  year  in  gathering  fruits  and  berries,  of  which  the  con- 
sumption is  enormous.  In  connection  with  the  Buffalo  house,  which  has 
been  established  about  18  years,  this  firm  have  a  manufactory  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  another  in  San  Francisco.  Their  wines  are  a  staple 
article,  and  are  shipped  largely  to  Europe,  the  West  Indies,  and  South 
America. 

Whiie  Lead, — There  are  two  White  Lead  factories  in  Buffalo,  those 
of  Thompson  &  Co.,  founded  in  1843,  and  the  Niagara  White  Lead 
Company,  established  in  1852 — G.  T.  Williams,  President,  and  S.  G. 
CoEN£LL,  Secretary.  Each  of  these  makes  about  1200  tons  of  White 
Lead  per  annum,  and  the  aggregate  product,  instead  of  being  $63,000, 
as  returned  by  the  census-takers,  is  about  $300,000. 

Buffalo  has  for  several  years  contained,  in  the  establishment  of  F.  S. 
Pease,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  noteworthy  Oil  manufactories  in  the 
Union,  but  recently  important  additions  have  been  made  to  this  branch 
of  manufactures  by  the  erection  of  several  establishments  for  Refining 
crude  Petroleum.  We  believe  there  are  no  less  than  eleven  of  these 
Oil  Refineries  now  in  operation  in  F  ffalo. 


.h 


amikt«rmg  Cnttrts  of  Slelu-d^nglmiJr. 


PORTLAND,  MAINE. 

Portland,  ^hicb  is  the  principal  seaport  of  Maine,  and  the  capital 
of  Camberland  County,  is  a  manufacturing  city  of  some  importance, . 
though  it  contains  no  very  remarkable  manufacturing  establishments. 
In  1860  the  County  of  Cumberland  had  334  manufactories,  whose  united 
capital  was  $2,898,263,  and  who  employed  2,699  males,  592  females, 
and  produced  a  value  of  $6,091,924.  More  than  one-half  of  these 
manufactories  were  located  in  Portland  and  the  adjoining  town  of  West- 
brook,  and  they  produced  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  aggregate 
product,  or  $4,194,520.   The  principal  manufactures  were  the  following: 


No.  of 
Establish' 
Manafactares.  ments. 

Brick. 19 

Boots  and  shoes S2 

Brewing 8 

Boat  building »       • 

Bindings  and  linings. 1....^ 

Cotton  goods 4 

Cabinet  furniture ^  S...... 

Bedsteads 2...... 

Car])et8 2 

Carriages 23 

Clothing 8....« 

Cotfee  and  spices  (ground)..       1 

Distilled  liquors 1 

Flour  and  meftl 23. 


2, 
1.. 
6.. 
4.. 

2 

1.. 

3.. 

2.. 

1.. 

4.. 

3.. 

Sawed  lumber 44.. 

Sails 7. 

Stoves  1. 

Ship  building 2. 

Sash,  doors  aqd  blinds 1.. 

Sugar  refining 1.. 

Leather 12.. 

Woolen  goods  2... 

Wire 8.. 

Wool  cleaning 2.., 


Gun  powder 

Iron  railing 

Machinery,  engines,  etc. 

Musical  instruments 

Morocco 

Mastic  roofing 

Meats,  cured 

Paper 

•Preserved  fish , 

Pottery  ware 

Soap  and  candles  


Capital. 

$16,618 

66,160 

8,420 

6,460. ...M 
20,000...... 

280,000 

16,000 

w,aUOi..M. 

8,000 

64,900 

2,200 

4,000 

60.000 

120,260 

216.000  

10.000 

268,600 

33,000 

9,000 

1,400 

62,100 

166,000 

26,000 

6,800 

6,900 

163,600 

7.600 

30.000 

32  000 

6,000 

400,000 

96,G60 

28,000 

40,000 

30,000 


Raw 

material. 


Male 
hands. 


Female 
bands. 


$20,130 130.... 

107,651 266.... 

18,887 14.... 

S,64B....»  20.... 

13,036.....  16... 

236,646 140.... 

86,010......  81.... 

876....«  12.... 

19,910 26... 

27,060......  180.... 


128. 
1. 


370...... 


11. 


13.100...... 

16,910...... 

106,326 

351,851 

120,000 

4.400 


4 

4 
10 
66. 
46 
16. 


298,400 3T7. 


5,256 18 

17,478 12...., 

10,196 4 

52,807 14...., 

174,600 59 

30,000 16 

3.463  ...»         23 

15,292 11 

87,680 138 

22.811 24.... 

12,000 30.... 

22,000 37.... 

89,100 10 

1,215,000 200 

169,946 117 

60,000 26 

29,130 39 

126,000 29 


68 
6. 


77.. ..M 


Tains  of 
prodoct 

2S6,'ai 
81.019 
14UB 
80,000 

0*7,800 

78,« 

8,« 

42,000 

148.8V 

147.500 

2r,500 

31,000 

499,300 

35.800 
42.400 
18.000 

eo.'ns 

805,000 
60.000 
37,100 
28,930 

182J80 
41jOOC 

4aooo 

47  000 

48,260 

l,36O/H0 

255,099 

185,600 

63,W 

146,S« 


(1)  The  two  largest  manufaotnriDg  establishments  in  Portland  are  the  Portland  Coa* 
pany's  Locomotive  Works,  John  Sparrow,  Superintendent,  and  the  Sugar  Rafineiyflf 
J.  B.  Brown  A  Sons. 
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Next  to  Portland,  the  most  important  seat  of  manufactnres  in  Maine 
Is  Lewiston.  The  water-power  here,  which  is  among  the  best  in  New 
England,  is  owned  by  an  association  of  capitalists  called  the  ''  Franklin 
Company,"  of  which  A.  D.  Lockwood  is  Agent,  and  Edwin  Atkinson, 
Treasurer.  This  Company  have  also  a  Cotton  Mill  with  21,000  spin- 
dles, and  a  Bleachery  capable  of  bleaching  six  tons  of  goods  per  day. 
The  other  principal  cotton  mills  are  the  Bates  Mannfactnring  Go. 'a 
Mills  (Benjamin  C.  Bates,  Treasurer,  and  D.  M.  Ayer,  Agent) — capital 
$800,000,  spindles  36,000,  looms  812;  the  Hill  Manufacturing  Co.'s 
Mills  (F.  L.  Richardson,  Treasurer,  and  J.  Q.  Cobum,  agent)— capital 
$1,000,000  ;  the  Androscoggin  Mills,  which  have  about  40,000  spindles 
(A.  D.  Lockwood,  Agent,  C.  Greene,  Superintendent) ;  the  Porter  MiD 
(R.  A.  Budlong,  Agent)  ;  and  the  Lincoln  Mills.  Flannels  and  Cassi- 
meres  are  made  by  the  Lewiston  Falls  Manufacturing  Co.  (S.  Pickard, 
Treasurer,  and  John  M.  Frye,  Agent),  and  Bags  by  the  Lewiston  Bag- 
ging Company,  who  manufacture  about  2500  grain  sacks  daily.  Machine 
Cards  are  also  made  largely  by  J.  Smith  &  Co.,  Bobbins  and  Spools  by 
J.  G.  Drew,  and  Roller  Coverings  by  H.  H.  Dickey.  The  Flour  Mills 
of  Bradley  &  Co.  are  probably  the  largest  in  the  State.  Besides  these, 
there  are  machine  shops,  and  two  or  more  extensive  saw  mills. 

Bang  OR,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Penobscot  River,  at  the 
head  of  sloop  navigation,  is  principally  noted  for  its  extensive  trade  in 
Lumber.  The  head  waters  of  the  Penobscot  traverse  immense  forests 
of  pine,  spruce,  and  hemlock,  and  its  banks  are  lined  with  Saw  Mills, 
converting  the  logs  into  lumber,  which  is  floated  down  to  Bangor.  The 
principal  industrial  concerns  of  the  city  are  therefore  engaged  in  wood- 
working, and  include  firms  like  Blunt  &  Hinman,  Bobb  &  Strickland, 
Palmer  &  Johnson,  Stetson  &  Co.,  Eddy^  Murphy  &  Co.,  Morse  &  Co., 
John  Dole,  Watson  Dyer,  Paul  D.  Hartshorn,  Oliver  P.  Merryman,  and 
the  Furniture  manufactories  of  John  Carlisle,  Albert  Dole  &  Co.,  Dole 
&  Gilman,  and  George  W.  Merrill ;  the  Barrel  manufactories  of  Samuel 
Doyen,  Farris  &  Webb,  Amos  M.  Roberts  &  Son,  and  E.  H.  &  H.  Rol- 
ins.  Carriages  are  made  by  Benjamin  Adams,  B.  N.  Thombs,  and  Whiton 
&  Yeaton,  and  Harnesses  by  Jona.  Batchelder,  Stanford  T.  Chase,  Geo. 
H.  Chick,  and  John  Williams  &  Son.  There  is  also  a  manufactory  of 
steel  Squares  (Darling  &  Schwartz,  proprietors),  two  of  Stoves  (Eastes  & 
Whittier  and  Isaac  L.  Johnson,  proprietors),  one  of  Saws  (M.  Schwartz, 
proprietor),  and  of  Axes  (Jefl*erson  Higgius,  proprietor);  and  of  Files 
(Job  Collett,  proprietor);  besides  these,  there  are  two  Machine  Shops 
(Muzzy,  Franklin  &  Co.  and  Hinckley  &  Egery,  proprietors);  two  Brass 
-foundries  (Geo.  T.  Allamby  and  Jona.  Burbank,  proprietors);  and  several 
mannfactories  of  Clothing,  Sails,  Tinware,  Confectionery,  etc 
42 
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MANCFACTURES  OF  BOSTON. 


[The  following  are  the  Census  Statistics  of  the  principal  mannfactores 
in  the  County  of  Saffolk,  Massachusetts,  which  includes  Boston  and 
Chelsea,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860 :] 


No.  of 
Entabllvh- 
M&nafactaret.  aanu. 

Bad  flprind^. 4....M 

BUliard  Ubles. ^       4 

Blank  books  and  book-binding  13....« 

Boots  and  shoes ^  48 

Boxes,  paper 9....^ 

Bread f  crackers,  eto»»«»««*«*M»  oP****** 

Brass  founding ^ 10 

Brass  cocks  and  goaKes. -       7....^ 

Camphene m.. < 

Caps. 6...... 

Carriages 8 

Ca«ks  and  barrels 6 

Cbemleals.... 8 

Cigars. 11 

Cloaks  and  UantiUas 10....^ 

Clothing 61 

Coffee  mills 4 

Confectionery 11 

Copper  smelting 1 

Copper  smithing 12 

Cutlery 2  ...^. 

Prags  and  medicines 11 

Flour 2 

Furniture  (1) 29 

Furuituref  school 6 

Furs. 6 

Oas  4 

Glassware 8 

Hats 7 

Horse  shoes 8 

Iron  work,  building 1...... 

Iron  founding 6 

Iron  raillDg 6 

Iron,  rolled 2 

Iron  sares 6 

Iron  shafting 1 

Iron  steamships 1 

Iron  vork,  ornamental 1....^ 


Rav 

Male 

Femato 

YalveoT 

CapitaL 

matertaL 

bands. 

prodact. 

V'Sf  0\^f  ••  •••• 

tl6,992..... 

20..... 

••«••• 

•0,500 

60,900...... 

27,055 

25 

•••••• 

68.500 

74,900 

211,084  — 

xo/  •••■•• 

292..... 

418,600 

166,2'vX) 

119,371..... 

311 

vd...... 

870,ftJ8 

25,«J0 

67,820..... 

40 

78 

129.0i« 

06,400....» 

863,682..... 

165..... 

23..... 

615,108 

165.800 

161,125..... 

122 

317.900 

100,000  •..«•• 

142,818..... 

172 

••...a 

99»,44S 

83,000...... 

686.929..... 

22 

729.0tf 

82,600...... 

19,960..... 

10 

47. — 

61.000 

64,500 

32J1I..... 

115 

••••■« 

95.100 

81,000. 

26|6S7....M 

63  .... 

•••■«• 

9S.4.« 

16,500..... 

26,630..... 

9 

■••••• 

46,W 

18,700 

32,817..... 

wO  •••••• 

9. — 

6uie 

86.900 

228,776..... 

12 

273. — 

46S.M9 

1,078.800...... 

2,482,628. 

13*^ 

2693.. 

4^7,719 

83,000. — 

244,358 

19 

8....- 

268.900 

83,100..... 

148,944..... 

o  «•••••« 

103..... 

38S^ 

800,000..... 

465,000..... 

65 

600.000 

273,100..... 

243,253 

201 

427,i») 

l.'J.flOO 

1,690 

18 

30.t*W 

9S.O00 

127,800 

6.3 

A  i •••••• 

290.]^52 

25,000 

111.600 

5 

1 

13136.} 

290,200 

848,6S4..... 

372 

14 

737.f45 

61,900 

40,990 

177 

lOl.M) 

49.000 

172.550 

34 

21 

2«.000 

1,383,000 

258,970 

232 

605,7  fl 

310,000 

94,436 

296 

HI 

3«.«0 

46,500 

61.935 

138..... 

30..... 

1»3>j0 

900 

i  .ISO...... 

16  •••«• 

•  •••    • 

13.»» 

8,000 

18,723 

*v .  •  •■•# 

4O.0O0 

261,000 

279,070..... 

322 

•  •    ••• 

.    6«O,0tX) 

23,i500 

63,350 

32 

K^7^:•) 

470,000 

1,09.3,600 

400 

• m ■••• 

1.44».0<lO 

142.000 

133,108  

116 

290.9SO 

20,000 

60,000 

40 

86.500 

190,000 

685,050 

300 

914.7« 

20,000 

18,000. 

00..... 

«••••• 

75,000 

(1)  The  manufactare  of  Farnitar«  is  a  yerj  prominent  and  extensire  baiioest  ia 
Boston,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  firma  of  Daniels,  Kendall  A  Co.,  FoBSTiit 
Lawrb!«ce  a  Co.,  IIalbt,  Morse  A  Botdes,  F.  M.  Holmes  A  Co.,  H.  T.  Aboest  k  Co.» 
C.  A.  Gardihbr  a  Co.,  Bitcklbt  A  Bahcroft,  Kimball  A  Co.,  and  Winand  Toussaznt, 
make  annaallj  eonsiderablj  more  than  the  Census  marshals  hare  retiini«d  for  39 
laotories. 


lUNurACTusis  or  boszok. 


»M9 


Vo.  of 
Establish- 
ManafaetarM.  menu. 

InttnimeQtt,  mathematleal ...  2....^ 

iDstmmeats,  lurgical 1 

iDitrnmenta,  telegraphie.....^  !....» 

Japanned  ware 2 

Jewelry 9 

Lasts 6 

Leather 7 

Leather  belting 1...... 

Liquors,  distilled 6 

Uquoni,  malt *       6 

Locomotives,  etc. !....« 

Lumber,  planed 6....^ 

■  Machinery,  st'm-engines,  etc.  28  ....^ 

Marble 22 

Masts .• • 8....U 

Matches 1 

Military  caps 1. 

Millinery  18...... 

Mineral  waters 6....» 

Musical  instruments, 

Miscellaneous  (1) 4 

Pianofortes 16 

Oil,  linseed 3 

•*     lard, 2 

water 1 

kerosene 4 

whale 2 

curriers* 1 

Paper  hangings 2 

Picture  frames 16 

Pre«erTe<l  pickles  and  frait 2 

Priutiog,  book  and  Job 23 

**  newspaper 77 

Printing  presAes 1 

Pampg  and  blocks 6 

RigKlng -        2 

Roofing,  coinposition 6 

Roofing,  nlate 1 

Saddlery  and  harness 23 

8ail8 IS 

8alt  (ground) 3 

Saltpetre 1 

Bash,  doors  and  blinds 4 

Sewing  machines 6 


•I 


ii 


•f 


•« 


Capital 

Raw 

Hale 

Female 

Valne  of 

invested. 

materiaL 

hands. 

hands. 

prodaet. 

$13,000 

97,000...... 

1p*»«**« 

...... 

•24,600 

16,000... .M 

866...... 

ff •••••• 

10,000 

20,000 

9,000 

15 

...... 

20,000 

8,000 

6,400...... 

mSt—mmu 

...... 

19,600 

14,030 

16,053 

SI. — 

!....« 

43,800 

14,905 

6,313 

49*  •  •  ••• 

...... 

63.399 

103,000....« 

Svrl,235...... 

143...... 

673,250 

«7fOUUa«*«*« 

19,400 

9 

37,600 

266,000 

688,020 

8«.«.... 

...... 

766,000 

118,600 

133,6"^ 

66. — 

...... 

836,604 

26,000...... 

31,400 

80. — 

...... 

80,000 

74,600 

670,660...... 

81...... 

•  •M.. 

807,260 

646,100 

400)606...... 

000...... 

...... 

973,680 

242,200 

242,-841 

v04...... 

601,800 

66,000 

87,650...... 

98,000 

M,000....„ 

83,460 

O...... 

ffl...... 

66,000 

4,000  ...» 

10,000 

16. ...M 

2...... 

80,000 

44,600 

123.660 

10...... 

167n.M. 

238,460 

47,000....„ 

31,128 

62. 

..*.M 

122,774 

88,200 

84,249 

111...... 

...... 

144,100 

823.000 

616,768 

73(I«...M 

1,461,600 

400,000 

806,200 

96. — 

6...... 

967,600 

82,000 

122,600 

13...... 

•••••• 

149,800 

6,000 

16,800 

8 

20,000 

280,000 

428.439 

lOv...... 

• 

1  ••••»• 

883,600 

66.000 

106,640 

11...... 

128,110 

4.000 

6,283 

2 

m*9*  ••• 

8,600 

22.600 

20,760 

29 

9*»*««« 

66,600 

64,700....- 

96.610 

107 

•••  ••• 

183,600 

70,000 

122,100 

43 

da»««ft« 

177,250 

285,200 

381,396 

808 

64 

659,522 

1,176,600 

790,137 

743 

160 

1,703,280 

200,000 

30,180...... 

100 

103,500 

23,700 

14,000 

91..«..« 

40,300 

20,600 

22,548 

28 

46,000 

14,100 

29,780 

o^**«*«« 

•••••• 

66,000 

12,000 

67,600...... 

20 

70,000 

74,000 

104,336 

178 

9 

216,310 

20.200 

69,060 

46 

92,280 

60,000 

37,190 

14 

Jl25.««*e» 

76,000 

3,000 

18,000 

•••■•• 

^■••••e* 

SS,506 

10,900 

m****** 

•••••• 

27,800 

236,000 

67,403...... 

431 

Oae»«*« 

1,045,000 

(1)  The  manufacture  of  Musical  Instruments,  exclusive  of  Pianofortes,  is  a  more  ex- 
tensive busineiis  in  Boston  than  the  census  returns  indicate. 

Mason  A  Uamlik's  manufactory  of  Cabinet  Organs  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
Union.    They  have  the  capacity  of  making  a  hundred  a  week,  or  five  thousand  a  year. 

£.  A  G.  IIooK  employ  in  their  Organ  Manufactory  at  Roxbnry  50  hands,  and  for  the 
last  three  years  have  averaged  22  Church  Organs  annually,  some  of  them  very  large. 

W.  B.  D.  SiicicoNS  &  Co.  have  also  an  extensive  manufactory  of  Chnreh  Organs  on 
Charles  Street  Besides  these,  we  find  in  a  late  Directory  the  names  of  8.  D.  A  H.  W. 
Smith,  William  Stevens,  Walter  Crosby,  George  Freemantle,  Graves  A  Co.,  Charles  W. 
Lawrence,  Benjamin  F.  Richardson,  Charles  Stnmcka  (Guitar),  the  Wright  Musioal  In- 
strument Company,  White  Brothers,  and  James  H.  White,  as  maniifiMtarorf  of  musical 
iastramenti^  exolusire  of  the  Pianoforte  mannfiMtarers. 
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wamwAffrwMB  0r  Boeroir. 


lUnofketnrM. 
BtWlBg  Buebni*  nMdIei.... 
Bulp  DnildlBf  •••■•••■••••••••■■•••••• 

BUiU  and  fanlsblttf  goods^ 

BUk  friBffs,  trimmlBgi^  tte^ 

BilTer  wan.. 

pUtod 

Boftp  ftnd  midlM.aM«*«**»MM*MM 
8oapft#n4'.< ••••••>»••••<«»• 

Stair    l>1llldillg..**«MMM*»***M**M 

BtMun  KOfltnuM  >•••«•••«••••■•»••*• 

Steam  heatort ^ ^ 

Stoam  and  gat  pipe  maehittei. 
StOTee  and  laogee  •••••••■••••«••• 

Sogar  reflnlog. ....^ 

Tin  and  sheet*lron  ware „ 

Type  and  etereotTpe  foonding 
Umbrellas  and  parasols  ^.^^., 
Upholstering... ....^^ ,^ 

Vinegar. -.... ^ 

^nrnaieDone  .••......••«•••••••«••••••• 

wragonSy  earWf  etc^  ••••••••  •••*••• 

w«Bipa>M... •*•.•.•••••••••  ••••«•••••••• 

^Hndow  shades  .........»..^..... 

^^irewors  ••••••••••■•«•••••••••••■••• 

Toiali  Inelnding  miseellana- 
0B8  manniketares  not  above 


Ho.  of 

BsUbUsli- 

ments. 

7....- 

V««»e*« 

i 

O  •••••• 

3*«e*«* 

0...... 

S — . 

0*»e««* 

^•••••« 

4»«e*»« 

X  •••••• 

JL*«»  •«• 
3*«**«e 


Capital 
inTOsUd. 

$2S,600. 

S09,O0O... 

90,300... 

01,600.. 

81,000... 

9d,0OO...*m 

iO|000««..M 

11,100    ...M 

139,900...... 

0O,dOO....M 

60,000. 

64,000...... 

700,000 

09,vvv«..*.. 

«ru,(XW...... 

34,000...... 

132,000 

90,900...... 

12,000... «. 
10,000...... 

10,000... ... 

0,000  ..MM 

10,000.... M 


materUL 

flS,900.M. 

907,S9O....i 
SS,039.. 
44,735..MM 

3]S,07Ommm 
e8,<w4.....« 
lSfl40...M« 
03,OOO....M 

9,68S 

1S,0«S...... 

Off  f ^KvV •  •  •« •« 

7,980 

100,300 

ie3,710.MM. 

1,763, 600...  .M 

36,829 

103,360  .M.M 

w/,*  13 ...... 

«So,9X/...... 

21 6,733. ...M 
174,083 

VyOOv  •••«•• 

10,290...... 

21,900  .MM. 


Male       Feaala 


■•••  lS»«a 


T»»e*ae  JflJ— •— 

0tf«*a«*«  •••••• 

49«»*»««  •••«•• 

J  /  ••••••  AV»«»«»« 

Av*»**«*  •*•••• 

V9  ••••••  •••••• 

JO«**»*«  «•••«• 

no M..M 

103....M  61  ....M 

10 40m..m 

309..««.«  v1m.m. 

TV......  ...... 

O......  10...  M. 

O....Mi  A...... 

3R9...  .M»  ...... 

100 M..M 

&«■•••••  •••••• 


Takwef 
Product. 

90MM 

T60.899 

73,900 

199,170 

934,300 

130,000 

00,000 

6Q;890 

19,000 

03,000 

977,000 

03,000 

330,000 

S97,3S0 

3,393,057 

88.800 

zr8.ow 

170,770 
81,000 
060,661 
3HM0 
22.000 
98,0(10 
96.900 

».eoo 

20JOO 
41,000 


1,090       •14^87,980       •20,304,277       14,100         4,909      •37,681,506 


REMARKABLE  IRON  WORKS  IN  SOUTE  BOSTON. 


The  South  Boston  Iron  Company*8  Woito. 

Boston  has  a  doe  share  of  manafactario^  establishments  that  can  be 
called  remarkable,  but  none  more  deservedly  celebrated  or  of  greater 
National  importance  than  the  Wotks  of  the  Sooth  Boston  Iron  Companr, 
better  known  as  Alger's  Foundries.  They  were  founded  by  Mr.  Cjrns 
Alger,  a  native  of  Bridgwater,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1817,  which 
was  not  long  after  the  Dorchester  Peninsula  became  a  part  of  Boston. 
During  the  war  of  1812  he  supplied  the  Qovemment  with  large  numbers 
of  Gannon  Balls ;  and  about  that  time  he  purchased  a  considerable  tract 
of  low  land  called  the  Flats,  reaching  to  the  channel,  which  then  was 
considered  of  little  value,  but  which  now  is  covered  with  streets,  dwell- 
ings, and  extensive  manufactories,  including  the  works  of  which  he  was 
the  founder. 

Mr.  Alger  was  one  of  the  best  practical  metallurgists  of  his  day.  He 
discovered  a  method  of  purifying  cast-iron  which  gave  it  more  thao 
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triple  strength  oyer  ordinary  castings,  and  which  proved  to  be  ot  im- 
mense yalue  in  the  manofactnre  of  Ordnance,  in  which  he  was  for  many 
years  engaged.  The  United  States  GoYernment  largely  relied  upon  him 
for  this  department  of  their  supplies,  and  since  his  diath  that  reliance 
has  been  continued  to  his  successors.  His  cannon  sustained  most  ex- 
traordinary tests  when  subjected  to  extreme  proof.  The  mortar  gun 
"  Columbiad,''  the  largest  gun  of  cast-iron  that  had  then  been  cast  in 
America,  was  made  under  his  personal  supervision.  It  was  of  twelve- 
inch  calibre,  and  had  a  range  exceeding  three  miles.  He  also  first 
introduced  and  patented  the  method  of  making  cast-iron  chilled  rolls, 
by  which  the  part  subject  to  wear  should  be  hard,  while  the  neck 
remained  unchanged  as  to  hardness  and  strength — this  being  cast 
in  sand,  while  the  body  is  cast  in  a  chill  or  iron  cylinder.  Until 
his  time  all  the  roverberatory  furnaces  for  melting  iron  were  made 
with  hearths  inclining  from  the  fire,  the  metal  thus  running  from  the 
heat.  lie  changed  the  form  so  as  to  allow  the  iron  to  flow  towards  the 
flame  where  the  heat  would  be  the  most  intense. 

In  1836  Mr.  Alger  manufactured  the  first  Malleable  Iron  Guns  made 
in  this  country,  and  supplied  our  Government  with  quite  a  number. 
The  first  gun  ever  Rifled  in  America  was  done  at  his  works  in  1834. 
Cylinder  Stoves  were  first  designed  by  him  in  1822. 

Our  Government  stands  indebted  to  him  for  numerous  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  Time  Fuses  for  bomb-shells  and  grenades.  The 
following  are  some  of  his  inventions : 

The  interposing  a  non-combustible  material  between  the  fuse  and  burst- 
ing charge  in  shell,  so  constructed  that  it  shall  be  detached  by  the 
violent  concussion  it  receives  when  the  projectile  is  discharged  from 
the  gun ; 

The  covering  of  a  fuse-hole  on  the  inside  of  shell  with  a  wafer  or  disk 
of  lead,  which  must  be  taken  out  previous  to  the  firing  of  the  shell  in 
order  to  expose  the  surface  of  fuse  and  allow  of  its  ignition  when  dis- 
charged from  gun ; 

The  angles  given  to  the  vent-holes  in  the  head  of  fuse-cases,  to  allow 
the  escape  of  gases  formed  by  the  burning  fuse,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  the  entrance  of  water  and  extinction  of  fuse  when  fired  at  sea; 

The  improved  method  of  casting  Shells,  by  using  a  metal  arbor  to 
support  the  core,  and  having  the  arbor  hollow,  so  as  to  allow  all  the 
gases  generated  by  moisture  and  organic  matter  in  the  core  to  escape, 
thus  preventing  porosity  in  the  shell. 

Mr.  Alger  also  manufactured  the  first  perfect  Bronze  Gannon  for  the 
United  States  Ordnance  Department,  and  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts^ 
and  was,  it  is  said,  the  first  manufacturer  to  introduce  the  ten-hour 
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gT^tem  in  Soath  Boston.  He  made  it  a  practice  nerer  to  part  with 
^ood  workmen  if  he  coald  possibly  retain  them,  and  freqoentlj  kept  a 
]ar:re  force  of  hapds  on  half-pay  when  their  sendees  were  not  needed. 
Admiral  Dahlgren  has  said  of  him — ''  He  possessed  that  rare  quality, 
sagacity,  which  constitutes  in  truth  the  highest  attribute  of  the  intel- 
lectual man,  and  enabled  him  to  arrire  at  results  which  others  sought  by 
disciplined  study  and  often  in  Tain.*' 

After  his  decease  in  1S56,  Mr.  Francis  Alger,  his  only  surriring 
ffon — who  has  since  died  while  these  pages  were  passing  through 
the  press — succeeded  him.  Mr.  Francis  Alger  brought  to  the  busi- 
ness a  thorough  training,  a  cultivated  mind,  and  a  taste  for  the  pur- 
suits in  which  he  was  engaged,  besides  a  knowledge  of  Metallurgy. 
Aside  from  his  connection  with  the  Foundry,  Mr.  Alger  was  eminent  as 
a  scientific  man,  and  as  the  author  of  ^'Alger's  Philips^  Jlineraloyy." 
He  possessed  one  of  the  finest  and  most  extensive  Cabinets  of  Minerals 
ia  America,  comprising  specimens  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  1S62  he  obtained  patents  for  two  improved  Fuses,  each  combining 
a  time-fuse  and  a  percussion-fuse  in  one  case,  adapted  to  shells  for 
rifled  guns.  One  of  the  most  novel  and  valuable  principles  embraced  in 
these  patents  is  that  in  case  the  shell  strikes  any  object  when  fired  from 
*  gu^T  previous  to  the  fuse  having  been  consumed,  the  fuse  is  driven 
forward  by  the  concussion,  and  then  allows  free  egress  of  the  fuse-flame 
to  the  charge  in  the  shell,  thereby  causing  its  immediate  explosion. 

The  following  year  he  patented  the  use  of  a  pouch  to  contain  the 
bursting  charge  to  be  used  in  shrapnel.  In  this  the  powder  in  the  form 
of  a  cartridge  was  combined  with  the  fuse,  thus  rendering  the  process 
of  charging  these  shells  much  more  expeditious  and  less  dangerous  than 
by  the  usual  method  of  first  Glling  the  shell  with  loose  powder  and  then 
inserting  the  fuse.  These  pouches  also  protect  the  powder  from  damp- 
ness, being  impervious  to  moisture. 

During  the  present  rebellion  Mr.  Alger  has  frequently  been  called 
to  Washington,  and  received  large  and  urgent  orders  for  projectiles  of 
every  description,  particularly  the  rifled  shot  and  shells,  and  for  the 
"  Schenkl  projectile.''  lie  also  obtained  large  orders  for  9-inch  and 
11-inch  Guns  and  Bronze  Cannon  both  for  the  Armv  and  Xavv. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  government  for  Ordnance,  the  com- 
pany have  been  induced  to  erect  an  additional  Foundry,  125  feet  long 
and  114  feet  wide,  and  a  large  Machine  Shop,  specially  designed  for 
finishing  guns  of  very  large  calibres. 

This  new  "Ordnance  Foundry"  was  put  in  operation  in  March,  1863, 
and  the  first  work  performed  in  it  was  the  casting  of  a  10-inch  Army 
Columbiad,  according  to  the  system  of  Major  T.  J.  Rodman,  of  the 
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United  States  Army.  After  baving  cast  five  10-inch  Guns  in  this  way 
satisfactorily,  preparations  were  then  made  to  also  cast  15-inch  Guns 
after  the  same  method,  and  the  work  on  gans  of  this  calibre  was  com* 
menced  in  June,  1863.  Forty  tons  of  metal  are  required  to  cast  a  gan 
of  this  size,  and  a  description  of  the  processes  may  interest  onr  readers. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  sunk  a  cylinder  of  three-quarter  inch 
iron,  water  tight,  and  twenty-five  feet  deep.  On  the  inside  is  placed  a 
wall  of  brick  16  inches  thick.  The  cylinder  is  thirteen  feet  four  inches 
in  diameter.  In  the  centre  of  this  is  placed  a  heavy  cast-iron  flask 
six  feet  six  inches  in  diameter.  Upon  the  inside  of  the  flask  is  placed  a 
layer  of  clay  and  other  materials,  bearing  in  the  centre  the  form  of  the 
casting  required.  When  this  is  made  as  smooth  as  possible,  the  core  is 
inserted,  and  suspended  in  its  required  position  by  a  heavy  iron  frame 
resting  upon  the  top  of  the  flask.  This  core-arbor  is  formed  by  a  cast- 
iron  cylinder  of  13  inches  in  diameter,  turned  and  fluted  on  the  outside. 
Around  it  is  wound  a  small  rope,  plastered  with  loam,  about  an  inch 
thick.  This  core-arbor  is  made  perfectly  water-tight,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  having  two  orifices — one  to  force  water  in,  the  other  to  let  it  out. 
The  Cochituate  water  is  discharged  through  the  core  at  the  rate  of  forty 
gallons  per  minute.  The  object  is  to  cool  the  gun  from  the  inside  to  the 
outside,  and  prevent  an  unequal  contraction  of  the  metal.  The  utmost  care 
is  required  in  all  these  operations,  defects  inwhich  might  produce  disastrous 
and  fatal  consequences.  The  metal  is  prepared  in  two  air  furnaces,  each 
capable  of  melting  25  tons.  When  all  is  ready,  and  about  15  men  are 
placed  in  tlieir  required  position,  the  order  is  given,  the  furnaces  are 
tapped,  and  the  molten  iron  flows  into  the  flask.  One  hundred  and  twelve 
hours  are  required  to  cool  the  gun  so  that  it  can  be  removed.  On  ac- 
count of  the  risk  incident  to  the  casting,  spectators  are  seldom  admitted 
to  the  works  during  the  operation. 

The  South  Boston  Iron  Company  have  manufactured  for  the  Govern- 
ment since  the  commencement  of  the  present  rebellion  an  immense 
amount  of  ordnance  and  projectiles.  It  has  been  remarked  by  those  best 
qualified  to  judge,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  South  Boston  works  and . 
the  works  at  Pittsburg,  a  supply  of  the  materials  and  enginery  of  war, 
which  was  furnished  promptly  and  continuously  by  them,  could  not  have 
been  otherwise  obtained  in  the  United  States  in  two  years. 

The  present  number  of  men  employed  in  these  extensive  works  is  four 
hundred,  and  gangs  are  kept  working  night  and  day.  The  same  system, 
adopted  by  Mr.  Cyrus  Alger,  of  retaining  men  through  a  series  of  years, 
often  keeping  many  on  half-pay  when  their  services  were  not  needed,  has 
secured  for  this  Company  an  unexcelled  force  of  employees  who  fully 
understand  the  requirement  of  every  department  of  labor  in  which  they 
are  employed. 
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The  City  Point  Works— Harrison  Loring/ Proprietor, 

Is  another  of  the  manafactaring  establishmenttt  of  South  Boston  thai 
may  be  said  to  have  attained  a  national  reputation. 

The  founder  of  these  works,  Mr.  Harrison  Loring,  though  a  joung 
man,  has  achieyed  a  highly  honorable  fame  in  his  department  of  me* 
chanics.  He  was  born  in  Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  and  served  his 
apprenticeship  with  Mr.  Jabez  Coney,  of  Boston.  Having  passed  a 
season  in  Cuba  superintending  the  erection  of  engines  and  machinery, 
he  returned  to  Boston,  and  in  1847,  at  the  age  of  22,  commenced  bud* 
ness  for  himself,  not  however  without  capital,  for  he  was  tendered  bj 
relatives  a  loan  of  $20,000,  without  security— a  mark  of  confidence  no 
less  creditable  to  their  sagacity  than  complimentary  to  himself. 

For  several  years  after  commencing  business  Mr.  Loring's  operatlont 
were  confined  principally  to  building  Stationary  and  Marine  Eufinnes  and 
Boilers,  though  including  Sugar  Mills  and  Paper  Mills  Machinery,  Iron 
Light  Houses,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  general  work.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  foresee  the  great  demand  which  must  eventually  come 
for  Iron  sea-going  Steamships,  and  immediately  set  about  making  the 
proper  arrangements  to  carry  on  this  manufacture  quite  extensively,  in 
addition  to  his  other  branches,  which  had  been  gradually  increasing. 
Accordingly,  in  1857,  he  made  application  to  the  city  of  Boston  to  pur- 
chase the  House  of  Industry  estate,  then  unoccupied, — which  applicatioo 
stated  that  be  would  agree  to  carry  on  the  business  of  Iron  Ship  build* 
for  not  less  than  five  years,  and  would  employ  not  less  than  three  hundred 
workmen.  After  much  opposition  from  some  of  the  capitalists  of  Boston 
he  finally  effected  the  purchase  of  this  estate,  consisting  of  seven  acres 
of  upland  and  a  million  feet  of  flats,  and  prepared  it  for  the  purpose  by 
remodelling  the  old  and  erecting  such  new  buildings  as  the  business  re- 
quired. 

This  being  the  first  Iron  Ship  Building  establishment  which  had  been 
permanently  established  in  New  England,  there  were  many  who  ex- 
pressed their  distrust  as  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  even  some 
of  the  capitalists  of  Boston,  who  wanted  work  of  this  kind,  seemed  de- 
termined to  place  the  new  concern  in  the  closest  competition  with  the 
older  concerns  of  other  cities,  and  giving  them  the  preference  over  the 
homo  establishment.  Notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles  however, 
which  to  some  men  of  less  strength  of  character  would  have  been  insur- 
mountable, Mr.  Loring  pursued  his  business  with  all  the  energy  and 
steadfastness  of  purpose,  which  have  characterized  his  career,  by 
building  steamers  for  foreign  markets.  Even  in  the  years  I857-S,  whra 
almost  all  kinds  of  industry  were  suspended,  Mr.  Loring  kept  his  estab- 
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lisbment  in  fall  operation  on  vessels  to  go  to.  India.  He  then  made  a 
contract  with  the  Boston  and  gonthem  Steamship  Company  for  two  Iron 
Steamships  of  1,150  tons  each ;  and  nnllke  the  most  of  contracts  of  a 
later  date,  these  two  vessels — the  "  Sonth  Carolina"  and  "  Massachn- 
setts" — were  completed  and  delivered  on  the  very  day  named  for  their 
completion.  They  were  afterwards  sold  to  the  U.  S.  Goverument,  and 
proved  to  be  among  the  most  successful  vessels  in  the  blockading  squad- 
ron on  the  Southern  coast 

Mr.  Loring  has  since  built  for  the  Union  Steamship  Co.  of  Boston 
two  Iron  Screw-Steamships,  the  ''Mississippi"  and  "Merrimack,"  of 
2,000  tons  each,  which  have  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  Com* 
pany  and  are  ornaments  to  the  merchant-marine  of  the  country.  He 
has  also  done  a  large  amount  of  work  for  the  United  States  Govemment^ 
including  machinery  for  sloops  of  war,  side-wheel  and  screw  gun  boats. 
After  the  manifest  success  of  the  '*  Monitor"  over  the  Rebel  iron-clad 
**  Merriuiac,"  and  the  Government  had  decided  to  build  more  Monitors, 
Mr.  Loring's  establishment  was  called  upon  to  build  as  many  as  could 
be  completed  in  a  short  time,  and  he  immediately  commenced  on  one» 
the  "  Nahant,"  which  was  one  of  the  first  of  her  class  that  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  first  Monitor  ever  built  in  New  England.  The  novelty 
of  her  construction  attracted  daily  hundreds  of  visitors  to  examine  her. 
While  fitting  the  Nahant  for  sea  Mr.  Loring  laid  the  keel  for  another 
Monitor  called  the  *'  Caiionicus."  This  vessel  embodied  all  the  improve- 
ments that  suggested  themselves  while  constructing  the  first,  having  a 
much  superior  deck  and  a  thicker  side-armor.  She  is  a  powerful  Ram, 
and  has  more  than  double  the  propelling  power  of  the  Nahant  class, 
and  much  superior  in  many  other  important  points.  Although  the 
**  Canonicus"  was  delayed  in  her  construction  by  additions  and  altera- 
tions demanded  by  the  experience  of  these  vessels,  when  under  heavy  fire, 
to  resist  the  modern  projectiles,  she  was  the  first  one  completed  of  her 
description,  and  will  doubtless  sustain  the  reputation  which  the  City 
Point  Works  have  attained  for  excellent  workmanship,  as  the  govern- 
ment officials  who  were  on  board  during  her  trial-trip  expressed  them- 
selves in  language  of  unqualified  praise  for  her  sailing  qualities,  her 
wonderful  strength,  and  the  completeness  of  all  her  appointments. 

The  City  Point  Works  arc  located  at  nearly  the  end  of  the 
peninsula  of  South  Boston,  about  one  mile  from  the  city  proper. 
They  have  a  water  front  of  six  hundred  feet,  upon  which  are  built 
two  spacious  ship-houses.  The  machine  shop  is  the  structure  formerly 
used  by  the  city  as  the  House  of  Industry.  It  is  built  of  unhewn  gran- 
ite, is  four  stories  high,  and  about  three  hundred  feet  in  length.  From 
600  to  700  skilled  artisans  now  ply  their  tools  here  both  day  and  night. 
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the  Globe  Works, 

Located  on  FoDndiy  Street,  are  also  entitled  to  rank  amon^  the  note* 
worthy  and  remarkable  manafactnring  establishments  of  Sooth  Boston. 
Probably  a  greater  yariety  of  machinery  has  been  built  in  these  works 
than  in  any  other,  for  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Company  to  chaore 
their  appliances  and  adapt  their  tools  to  tlie  kind  that  may  be  most  in 
demand  in  a  given  time,  whether  it  be  Sugar  Mills,  Locomotives,  or 
Steamships. 

In  1846,  Mr.  John  Souther,  who  is  now  President  of  the  Companr, 
commenced  business  as  a  Locomotive  builder  near  the  site  of  the  present 
works  in  association  with  Mr.  J.  Lyman  (whose  interest  however  he 
soon  after  purchased),  on  the  unprecedentcdly  small  capital  of  $2,000. 
Previously  to  embarking  in  this  enterprise  Mr.  Souther  had  spent  seven 
years  in  the  service  of  the  Boston  Locomotive  Works,  and  had  made  lU 
or  a  greater  part  of  their  first  models  and  patterns.  lie  had  also  spent 
two  years  at  Cuba  studying  the  wants  of  the  sugar  planters,  and  in 
endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  machinery  best  adapted  to  supply  those 
wants.  The  advantages  of  this  practical  and  comprehensive  training  soon 
became  manifest  in  the  success  of  the  establishment  he  had  founded,  and 
the  sugar  machinery  built  here  for  Cuba  alone  has  amounted  in  valne  to 
$200,000  annually. 

In  Juno,  1854,  the  Globe  Works  Company  was  incorporated,  with 
John  Souther  as  President,  and  I).  A.  Pickering,  Treasurer.  The  lat- 
ter gentleman  had  been,  previous  to  his  connection  with  these  works. 
General  Superintendent  of  several  railroads,  and  had  acquired  a  large  and 
varied  experience  that  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  position  he  now  oc- 
cui)ics.  For  several  years  the  building  of  Locomotives  was  a  prominent 
item  in  their  general  business,  from  twenty  to  thirty  having  bc*en  made 
annuallv.  Since  ISOO,  however,  when  the  works  were  destroved  bv  fire, 
the  building  of  Locomotives  has  not  constituted  an  important  branch  of 
their  manufactures. 

One  of  the  most  novel  machines  built  at  these  Works  is  the  Steam 
Shovel  or  Excavator,  tlie  construction  of  which  has  become  an  exten- 
sive busincv-s.  These  Shovels  have  been  used  on  most  of  the  railroads 
in  this  country,  and  on  many  European  railroads.  They  hold  two  cu^'ic 
yanis  of  earth,  make  two  dips  in  a  minute,  and  will  dig  the  hanlosi  day 
pan.  They  will  fill  ti  train  of  twenty-five  cars  in  twenty-five  minute*. 
The  shovrl  weighs  twenty-eight  tons.  Its  movements  are  wonderfal  in 
their  complicated  harmony,  and  it  has  been  said  to  approach  nearer  to 
"  a  thing  of  life  "  than  any  other  large  machine  ever  bnilt  It  has  dif* 
tinct  motions  to  draw  the  shovel  back,  force  it  forward  into  tba  buk;  M 
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raise  it  up,  to  swiog  it  to  the  right  or  left  oyer  a  car,  and  to  drop  the 
contents — all  executed  by  steam  power.  The  Company  have  applied 
this  machinery  to  a  boat  for  dredging  docks,  rivers,  and  harbors*,  which 
is  used  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas,  and  also 
by  the  Russian  and  Egyptian  governments  on  the  Amoor  river  and  on 
the  Nile.  The  iron  boats  for  this  machinery  were  built  at  the  Works, 
and  both  boats  and  machinery  compare  favorably  with  those  for  the  same 
purposes  built  in  Europe.  A  second  order  was  given  by  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt  to  the  Globe  Works. 

For  the  last  two  years  the  Company  has  been  largely  engaged  upon 
work  for  the  United  States  Government.  They  constructed  the  U.  S. 
steamship  ''  Housatonic,"  and  are  now  (1863-4)  building  one  of  the 
Monitors,  both  the  hull  and  machinery,  and  also  the  machinery  for  a 
sloop-of-war  and  two  side-wheel  war  steamers.  The  working  force  of 
the  Globe  Works  has  been  about  400  men ;  it  is  now  increased  to  600. 

Recently  Mr.  Aquila  Adams  has  erected  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Globe  Works  a  new  Foundry  and  Machine  Shop,  the  main  building  of 
which  is  235  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  with  two  wings,  each  60  feet  in 
length,  besides  blacksmiths'  shops,  etc.  Mr.  Adams  is  now  building  one  of 
the  Monitors  for  the  Government,  and  gives  employment  to  about  200  men. 

Besides  these  establishments,  there  are  in  South  Boston  the  Rolling 
Mills  of  the  Bay  State  Iron  Co.  (Reed  &  Hooper),  recently  enlarged, 
the  Glendon  Rolling  Mills  (Oliver  Edwards,  President),  the  Pembroke 
Forgo  Co.  (Wm.  E.  Coffin  &  Company),  and  the  Norway  Iron  Works 
(Naylor  «fe'  Company).  In  East  Boston  are  the  Shipyards  of  Donald 
McKay,  Paul  Curtis,  Sam'l  Hall,  Robert  E  Jackson,  and  John  Taylor; 
the  Atlantic  Marine  Engine  Works;  and  the  Boston  Steam  Engine  Co.; 
in  Charlestown  are  the  Machine  shops  of  Hittinger,  Cook  &  Co.  and 
Thomas  Cunningham ; — and  throughout  the  city  and  its  suburbs  are 
numerous  establishments  engaged  in  various  manufactures  of  Iron  and 
Machinery.  Among  those  that  deserve  honorable  mention  are  the  Ma- 
chine Shops  of  Smith  &  Lovett,  A.  Sylvester  &  Co.,  Ilinkley,  Williams 
&  Co.,  Clogston,  Parker  &  Gordon,  S.  E.  Chubbuck  &  Son,  and  others ; 
the  Fulton  Iron  Foundry  ;  the  Foundry  and  Safe  manufactories  of  Denio 
&  Roberts  and  G.  W.  &  F.  Smith ;  the  Saw  manufactories  of  C.  Grif- 
fiths &  Co.  and  Henshaw  &  Co. ;  the  Printing  Press  manufactories 
of  the  S.  P.  Rugglcs  Company  and  R.  Hoe  &  Co.;  the  Furnace  and 
Range  manufactories  of  Levi  Chubbuck,  Gardner  Chilson,  Walter  Bry- 
ent,  and  Charles  H.  Spence  &  Co.;  the  Stove  foundries  of  Moses  Pond 
iu  Co.,  B.  W.  Duncklee  &  Co.,  Cyrus  Carpenter,  Pond  &  Dunklee,  Wm. 
White,  Bowers,  Pratt  &  Co.,  Seavey  &  Co.,  Matthias  Ellis,  Wm.  E, 
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Lociued  on  Foundry  Street,  are  also  entit^  "  of  George  L.  Steams  mi 
worthy  and  remarkable  manufacturing  est  -ies  of  Phelps  4;  DaiU.a  lal 
Probably  a  greater  variety  of  machiner-  •  '^'a^®  Works  of  James  J.  \Ya.. 
than  in  any  otiicr,  for  it  has  been  the  ^  •  urks—and  others, 
their  appliances  and  adapt  their  to  Sew  York,  has  a  larger  numl>or  of 
d..Miiand  in  a  given  time,  whethc  -^^J  other  city.  Amongst  the  fim>  en. 
Steamship-  ff-eli-known  names  of  ChickeriniJ  ^t  Sois, 

In  l.siC.  .Air.  John  Souther  .^^-^  I>avi8  &  Company,  llallei  ^  CuLtr 
oouimeuccHi  business  as  a  I..  .,.  ^''aierson.  McPhail.  Ladd,  and  otlier.^  Tut 
w(.rks  in  association  wif     ..^'iT  *  Sons  is  among   the   very   la^i^.^*l  uf 

soon  after  purchased).  ,-  ^^  ^'*  *^»'^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^"^  ^^  »  ^»^11*^^'  ^'l^''^' 
Previously  to  embark*  >  '-'^^^^  ^"^  fronts  on  Tremout  Street  •J4."»  :i?ri, 
vear.-*  in  the  service  .  '/i^-  '^  length — the  width  of  the  whole  bcin;r  i':j 
or  a  greater  part  V  \-»  ^''*  bricks,  9,000  perch  of  stone,  l,i;05,*'Oi»  w^  .' 
two  vears  at  C  "^is;:  nails,  and  11,000  panes  of  window-glass,  wrre  re- 
endeavoring  t  .  •  ''Ijrrt'-  ^"  ^^^^  ^^^  "*^°  **^^  employed  in  the  eslabli.-ui::*!!, 
wants.  The  ^^'' li-i't  li^^^  *re  annually  manufactured, 
became  ma-  y^^-'/jier**  Sewing  Machine  Manufactory  is  another  of  ibe 
the  suw-nr  '""^yri-^J?  establishments  of  Boston.  This  is  a  brli-k  *truo!-r? 
$200.00'  >^Sj -'■"t'^''  located  on  Washington  Street,  corner  o(  Wu!:l:a2, 
In  J  '■'.*  -3C  ca  the  former  of  60  feet,  and  n  depth  of  :}»»n  ft-^*,  H::- 
John  '  '      '•  .ilvat  330  workmen,  who  with  the  aiti  of  xh^'  m-r*  :[»- 

ter  *V  :..H '-'-*•"}'  manufacture  daily  aliout  one  liiimirel  SvAi..j  Ma- 

Qq.  \^  . .  ".  i<  <eareely  adeijuate  to  the  deman«l.     The  m;-.-. »*^    :  :■..? 

YP  :'.„     >  ^•-'  *'-*  tl»«-'  popularity  of  their  new-style  of  sti*.  h.  i». ---:'.? 

p  '      /  ..!  i  ::<::iK'tive  characteristics,  invented  and  t>ateii:.'.l  :»v  W.  o. 

.,    ..•..:  \v;:iiaiu  E.  Dakorin  1S52.  and  to  the   bii-inev*  ui.i'./j  »■:' 
^.. .    •:   IVttor,  the  President  and  chief  manapT. 
^     ••  I  :i\u'iure  of  Firearms  is  represented  bv  the  **  S'pvn.'.  r  W-  !k.v''  c 
:;•:    /   ••  any."  who  are  actively  emploved  in  manufaiJur:..,-  a  :..•.  u  ar 
^.  I  ..   U:.i'  and  Carbine  patented  by  a  ynwwjr   IJo^t.-n   i:!-  i.  j-;"    la 
l.Mviinjr.  seven  cartridi^es  are  deposite«l  s.'curt.Iy  in  a  -Liji- :.? 
a:i"  of  the  gun,  and  an   ordinarily->killed  n.ark>:si..!;  .-.r:  •.  •■ 
,\i:z:  '  -^'"i  i^ll   i"  twelve  seconds,  and  a  platoon  of  s...].!!-!.:  .-m.  :y 
^    \  :,  '  \\  aim  at  the  rate  of  once  every  thr^e  seeoml^.     T:!/  i-.r:-.:* 
>  •:  •  ,i  .. '.  an.l  is  fired  without  the  use  of  caps.     Thf  Ann-rv  I-  "..  .•:»:•  i 
:  w'::-'vvnni:'s  building,  on  Tremont  Street,  where  a»H.u:  ::•-•♦  :.i.- r- 
.vu<a:.i'y  employed  in  manufacturing  Carbines  fur  the  I'MV.-nniir  n' 

riio  '.vMding  manufacturing  interest  in  Hoston,  as  the  ccu-a.-.  -:.it>:icj 
iliow,  is  that  of  Ready-Made  Clothing.     There  are  about  >ixtv  finui 
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ome  of  whom,  like  Beecher,  Beard  &  Co., 

i*nna,  Chamberlain  &  Currier,  C.  W. 

^  ^  ^  v'adsworth  &  Co.,  W.  R.  Lovejoy  &  Co., 

i,.  *'  lies,  Edmnnds  &  Co.,  Whitten,  Biirdett  & 

^  siiiess  exclusively,  whilst  others  combino  all 

,,.      *  ^  ,  .ittcr  class  perhaps  the  best  representative  is  the 

'  ,       ••  immons  &  Co.      There  arc  but  few  rcaflcrs  of 

*  ers  who  have  not  heard  of  the  "Oak  Hall"  Clothing 

«  oeen  celebrated  both  in  poetry  and  prose ;  and  probably 

^^  osidents  of  Boston,  and  but  few  visitors,  whose  attention 

.  attracted  to  the  building  by  its  peculiar  architecture.    This 
jh  is  really  extensive,  comprises  a  Custom  Department,  a  Gen- 
3  Furnishing  Department,  a  Boys'  Department,  besides  two  rooms 
leet  each  in  length  devoted  to  Men's  Reody-Made  Clothing. 
Boston  is  also  the  commercial  centre  of  a  number  of  very  important 
Glass  manufactories,  whose  works  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity.     The 
Boston  and  Sandwich  Olass  Company  employ  about  500  hands,  and 
make  about  60  tons  of  Cut  and  Pressed  Glass  per  week.     The  New- 
England  Glass  Company  has  probably  the  most  complete  establishment 
ia  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  Glassware. 
Their  Opal  Glass  is  said  to  be  superior  to  a  great  portion  of  that  pro- 
duced in  Europe.     Besides  these,  there  are  the  Suffolk  Glass  Works 
(Joshua  Jenkins),  the  Mount  Washington  Glass  Works  (Timothy  Howe, 
proprietor),  the  Phoenix  Glass  Company  (J.  B.  Callender,  agent),  the 
Union  Glassworks  (Amory  Houghton,  agent),  the  Bay  State  Glass  Co. 
(S.  Slocomb,  agent),  and  the  long-established  Glass  Manufactory  of 
Thomas  Cain  &  Son,  to  which  we  have  elsewhere  alluded.     The  manu- 
facture of  Silvered  Glass  is  extensively  carried  on  by  Alonzo  E.  Young, 
and  from  its  showy  and  effective  appearance  is  in  great  demand. 

Boston  is  the  only  place  in  the  United  States  in  which  the  manufacture 
of  Watches  is  at  this  time  successfully  established.  There  are  two  Com- 
panies now  engaged  in  it — the  American  Watch  Co.  (late  Bobbins, 
Appleton  &  Co.),  having  a  capital  of  $300,000,  whose  works  are  located 
at  Waltham ;  and  E.  Howard  &  Co.,  whose  Manufactory  is  at  Roxbury. 
This  manufacture  was  commenced  in  1850,  by  the  Boston  Watch  Co., 
and  though  in  its  infancy  the  business  shared  the  embarrassments  that 
nsaally  attend  new  enterprises.  It  is  now  successfully  established,  and 
about  75,000  watches  are  made  annually — a  quantity  however  that 
scarcely  supplies  the  demand. 

Gold  and  Silver  Plate,  and  Plated  Wares,  are  also  extensively  raanu- 
fiEu:tared  in  Boston.  The  firms  of  Newell  Harding  &  Co.,  established 
in  1821 ;  of  Crosby,  Hannewell  &  Morse ;  Homer,  Caldwell  &  Co., 
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Smith  &  Co.;  the  Shawmut  Wire  Works  of  FarraD,  FoHet  &  Co.;  ike 
Ashcroft  Water  Qaage  Company ;  the  Boston  Ornamental  Iron  Works 
of  Mauran  &  Tack ;  the  Lead  Pipe  Works  of  George  L.  Steams  and 
J.  H.  Chadwick  &  Co. ;  the  Type  foandries  of  Phelps  A  Dalton  and 
Daniel  W.  Rogers ;  the  Wrought-Irou  Tube  Works  of  James  J.  Wtl* 
worth  &  Co.;  the  American  Tube  Works — and  others. 

Boston,  with  the  exception  of  New  York,  has  a  larger  number  of 
Pianoforte  mnnufactories  than  any  other  city.  Amongst;  the  firms  en* 
gaged  in  this  branch  are  the  well-known  names  of  Chickering  &  Sods, 
T.  Gilbert  &  Company,  Hallet,  Davis  &  Company,  Hallet  &  Cumet- 
ton,  Allen,  Adams,  Yose,  Emerson,  McPhail,  Ladd,  and  others.  The 
manufactory  of  Chickering  &  Sons  is  among  the  very  largest  of 
its  class  in  the  world.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  sqaiR, 
enclosing  a  spacious  court,  and  fronts  on  Tremont  Street  245  feet^ 
witli  wings  262  feet  in  length — the  width  of  the  whole  being  fifty 
feet.  Three  millions  of  bricks,  9,000  perch  of  stone,  1,605,000  feet  of 
lumber,  300  casks  of  nails,  and  11,000  panes  of  window-glass,  were  rs* 
quired  to  construct  it.  Over  400  men  are  employed  in  the  establishment^ 
and  about  2000  Pianos  are  annually  manufactured. 

Grover  &  Baker's  Sewing  Machine  Manufactory  is  another  of  tke 
large  manufacturing  establishments  of  Boston.   This  is  a  brick  stmctinv 
4  stories  in  height,  located  on  Washington  Street,  comer  of  Waltham, 
having  a  front  on  the  former  of  60  feet,  and  a  depth  of  200  feet.    Hen 
are  employed  about  350  workmen,  who  with  the  aid  of  the  most  ap- 
proved machinery  manufacture  daily  about  one  hundred  Sewing  Ml- 
chines,  which  is  scarcely  adequate  to  the  demand.     The  success  of  this 
Company  is  due  to  the  popularity  of  their  new-style  of  stitch,  possessing 
peculiar  and  distinctive  characteristics,  invented  and  patented  by  W.  0. 
Grover  and  William  E.  Baker  in  1852,  and  to  the  business  abilitj  of 
Orlando  B.  Potter,  the  President  and  chief  manager. 

The  manufacture  of  Firearms  is  represented  by  the  "  Spencer  Repeating 
Rifle  Company,"  who  are  actively  employed  in  manufacturing  a  peculiar 
style  of  Rifle  and  Carbine  patented  by  a  young  Boston  mechanic  io 
1860.  In  loading,  seven  cartridges  are  deposited  securely  in  a  magazine 
at  the  "  butt"  of  the  gun,  and  an  ordinarily-skilled  marksman  can  dis- 
charge them  all  in  twelve  seconds,  and  a  platoon  of  soldiers  can  fire 
with  good  aim  at  the  rate  of  once  every  three  seconds.  The  cartridge 
is  metallic,  and  is  fired  without  the  use  of  caps.  The  Armory  is  located 
in  Chickering's  building,  on  Tremont  Street,  where  about  300  men  are 
constantly  employed  in  manufacturing  Carbines  for  the  government. 

The  leading  manufacturing  interest  in  Boston,  as  the  census  statistici 
show,  is  that  of  Ready-Made  Clothing.     There  are  about  sixty  firm 
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engaged  in  this  mannfactnre,  some  of  whom,  like  Beecher,  Beard  &  Co., 
Bliss,  Whiting,  Pierce  &  McEenna,  Chamberlain  &  Carrier,  C.  W. 
Freeland  &  Co.,  Huntington,  Wndsworth  &  Co.,  W.  R.  Lovejoy  &  Co., 
Merritt,  Parkhurst  &  Co.,  Stiles,  Edmunds  &  Co.,  Whitten,  Burdett  & 
Toung,  do  a  wholesale  business  exclusively,  whilst  others  combine  all 
departments.  Of  the  latter  class  perhaps  the  best  representative  is  the 
firm  of  George  W.  Simmons  &  Co.  There  are  but  few  readers  of 
American  newspapers  who  have  not  heard  of  the  "Oak  Hall"  Clothing 
Store,  which  has  been  celebrated  both  in  poetry  and  prose ;  and  probably 
there  are  no  residents  of  Boston,  and  but  few  visitors,  whose  attention 
has  not  been  attracted  to  the  building  by  its  peculiar  architecture.  This 
store,  which  is  really  extensive,  comprises  a  Custom  Department,  a  Gen- 
tlemen^s  Furnishing  Department,  a  Boys'  Department,  besides  two  rooms 
120  feet  each  in  length  devoted  to  Men's  Ready-Mado  Clothing. 

Boston  is  also  the  commercial  centre  of  a  number  of  very  important 
Glass  manufactories,  whose  works  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass  Company  employ  about  500  bands,  and 
make  about  60  tons  of  Cut  and  Pressed  Glass  per  week.  The  New- 
England  Glass  Company  has  probably  the  most  complete  establishment 
in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  Glassware. 
Their  Opal  Glass  is  said  to  be  superior  to  a  great  portion  of  that  pro- 
duced in  Europe.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  Suffolk  Glass  Works 
(Joshua  Jenkins),  the  Mount  Washington  Glass  Works  (Timothy  Howe, 
proprietor),  the  Phoenix  Glass  Company  (J.  B.  Callender,  agent),  the 
Union  Glassworks  (Amory  Houghton,  agent),  the  Bay  State  Glass  Co. 
(S.  Slocomb,  agent),  and  the  long-established  Glass  Manufactory  of 
Thomas  Cain  &  Son,  to  which  we  have  elsewhere  alluded.  The  manu- 
facture of  Silvered  Glass  is  extensively  carried  on  by  Alonzo  E.  Young, 
and  from  its  showy  and  effective  appearance  is  in  great  demand. 

Boston  is  the  only  place  in  the  United  States  in  which  the  manufacture 
of  Watches  is  at  this  time  successfully  established.  There  are  two  Com- 
panies now  engaged  in  it — the  American  Watch  Co.  (late  Bobbins, 
Appleton  &  Co.),  having  a  capital  of  $300,000,  whose  works  are  located 
at  Walthara ;  and  E.  Howard  &  Co.,  whose  Manufactory  is  at  Roxbary. 
This  manufacture  was  commenced  in  1850,  by  the  Boston  Watch  Co., 
and  though  in  its  infancy  the  business  shared  the  embarrassments  that 
usually  attend  new  enterprises.  It  is  now  successfully  established,  and 
about  75,000  watches  are  made  annually — a  quantity  however  that 
scarcely  supplies  the  demand. 

Gold  and  Silver  Plate,  and  Plated  Wares,  are  also  extensively  manu- 
factured in  Boston.  The  firms  of  Newell  Harding  &  Co.,  established 
in  1821 ;  of  Crosby,  Hnnnewell  &  Morse ;  Homer,  Caldwell  &  Co., 
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Palmers  &  Batchelders,  Rogers,  Smith  &  Co.,  and  Farrington  &  Hanne- 
well,  have  more  than  a  local  reputation. 

In  Boston  and  its  Ticinity  there  are  a  number  of  extcnsiye  Color  and 
Varnish  manufactories — the  principal  firms  being  Banker  &  Carpenter, 
Crocker,  Wads  worth  &  Co.,  A.  L.  Cutler  &  Co.,  Merrill  Brothers,  and 
Stimson,  Valentine  &  Co.  The  last  named  have  a  very  extensive  manu- 
factory at  Riverside,  near  Boston,  where  they  produce  about  three  hno- 
drcd  gallons  of  Varnishes  daily. 

Besides  these,  we  might  mention  among  the  noteworthy  manufactories 
of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  the  Chemical  manufactories  of  J.  R.  Nichols 
&  Co.,  A.  Cochrane  &  Co.,  W.  F.  Freeman  &  Co.,  and  Hodges  & 
Silsbee ;  the  Chemical  Apparatus  Manufactory  of  Charles  H.  Wing ; 
the  Chocolate  manufactories  of  Walter  Baker  &  Co.  and  John  Preston ; 
the  Ink  Manufactory  of  Maynard  &  Noycs,  whose  inks  have  maintained 
a  high  reputation  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  the  Cordage  manu- 
factories of  Sewall,  Day  &  Co.,  Coverly,  Frye  &  Co.,  N.  Boynton  &  Co. 
and  Scudder,  Rogers  &  Co.;  the  Whipple  File  Co.,  whose  Works*  at 
Ballard  vale  for  making  Files  by  machinery  are  the  largest  in  the  United 
States;  the  Brass  Foundry  of  H.  N.  Hooper  &  Co.;  the  Penrhyn  Mar- 
ble Company ;  the  India  Rubber  Belting  Manufactory  of  Tappan,  Me- 
Burney  &  Co.;  and  the  Leather  Belting  factories  of  A.  N.  Clark  &  Co. 
and  Edward  ^age  &  Co.;  the  Boston,  Union,  and  Adams  Sugar  Re- 
fineries ;  the  Soap  and  Candle  manufactories  of  Southard,  Herlibrt  &  C* ., 
E.  A.  &  W.Winchester,  J.  Morrill,  Jr.  &  Co.;  and  the  Boston  Indexical 
Soap  Company  (George  W.  Safford  &  Co.,  agents);  the  Downer  Kero- 
sene Oil  Works ; — the  number  of  noteworthy  manufactories  in  fact  is  so 
large  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  them. 

Many  of  the  great  Dry  Goods  Commission  and  Jobbing  Houses  of 
Boston  have  a  connection  so  direct  and  intimate  with  ISIanufacturing 
Companies,  whom  they  benefit  and  sustain  by  their  capital,  experiencti 
and  advice,  that  they  might  without  impropriety  be  classed  among 
manufacturers.  To  them  New-England  is  largely  indebted  for  her  pres- 
ent pre-eminence  in  manufactures. 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  LOWELL. 

Lowell,  twenty-six  miles  northwest  of  Boston,  has  been  called,  not 
inappropriately,  the  "  Manchester  of  America."  The  history  of  the 
first  purchases  made  here  in  1821,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of 
manufactories,  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  this  work.  There  were  in 
1860  twelve  incorporated  Companies  in  Lowell  that  owned  54  Mills,  in- 
cluding 2  Print  Works,  1  Bleachery,  4  Dye  Works,  and  Machine  Shops, 
having  a  capital  of  $13,900,000,  running  403,696  spindles,  12,190  looms, 
employing  8,405  females,  3,979  males,  and  produced  per  week  2,481,000 
yards  Cotton  goods,  82,000  yards  Woolens,  and  25,000  yards  Carpets. 
The  total  weekly  consumption  of  Cotton  in  these  mills  was  823,000 
pounds,  and  of  clean  Wool  15,000  pounds. 

The  Merrimack  Maxufacturing  Company,  which  commenced  ope- 
rations in  1823,  has  si^  Mills  and  a  Print  works,  a  capital  stock  of 
$2,500,000,  runs  87,408  spindles,  2,303  looms,  employs  1,456  females 
and  695  males,  and  produces  430,000  yards  of  Prints  per  week.  This 
company  has  been  especially  successful  in  the  selection  of  their  patterns, 
which  are  distinguished  for  neatness,  comparing  in  all  respects  favorably 
with  the  best  made  in  England.  Isaac  Hinckley  has  been  Agent  of  the 
Company  since  1850,  and  Ilenry  Burrows  is  Superintendent  of  the  Print 
Works. 

The  IIamilto?^  Manufacturing  Company,  commenced  in  1825,  has 
4  Mills  and  a  Print  Works,  a  capital  of  $1,200,000,  runs  48,328  spin- 
dles, 1,382  looms,  and  in  1860  employed  850  females,  400  males,  and 
produced  weekly  235,000  yards  of  Prints,  Flannels,  Ticks,  and  Sheet- 
ings. The  Prints  are  all  madders  in  from  one  to  six  colors,  and  the 
weekly  produce  is  about  120,000  yards.  John  Avery  has  been  the  Agent 
of  tlie  Company  since  1831,  and  William  Spencer  superintendent  of  the 
Print  Works  since  1828. 

The  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company  has  a  capital  of  $2,000,000, 
runs  7,156  Wool  spindles,  8,448  Cotton  spindles,  212  power  Carpet 
looms,  274  other  looms,  employs  770  females  and  500  males,  and  pro- 
duced weekly  25,000  yards  Carpets,  47,000  yards  Osnaburgs,  32,000 
yards  Shirtings,  and  5,000  yards  Linseys.  The  Carpets  consist  of  two 
and  three-))ly  ingrain,  and  are  excellent  fabrics  of  their  class  both  as 
respects  make  and  permanence  of  dye.  Samuel  Fay  is  Agent  of  the 
Company. 

The  Middlesex  Company  has  4  Mills  and  3  Dye  Houses,  employs 
a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  rans  16,340  spindles,  200  Broadcloth  looms  and 
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200  narrow,  employed  730  females,  820  males,  and  produced  weeUy  6000 
yards  Broadcloth  and  24,000  yards  Doeskins,  Cassimeres,  etc.  Thfa 
Company  uses  annnally  2,000,000  teasels,  1,200,000  pounds  of  fine  wool| 
and  20,000  pounds  of  glue.   Oliver  H.  Perry  is  Agent  of  the  Company. 

The  Lawrence  Manufactumnq  Cobipany  has  5  Mills,  a  capital  of 
$1,500,000,  runs  58,624  spindles,  1,852  looms,  employs  1,300  females, 
800  males,  and  produced  weekly  360,000  yards  of  Drillings,  Printing 
Cloths,  Sheetings  and  Shirtings.  Wm.  S.  Sonthworth  has  been  Agent 
of  the  Company  since  1849. 

The  other  Cotton  Mills  are  as  follows : 

The  ArPLETON  Company — 3  Mills,  capital  $600,000,  spindles  19,879, 
looms  700,  females  employed  400,  males  120,  weekly  prodnct  150,000 
yards  Sheetings  and  Shirtings,  No.  14.  George  Motley  has  been  Agent 
of  the  Company  since  1831. 

The  Suffolk  Manufacturing  Company — 3  Mills,  capital  $600,000, 
£pindles  21,986,  looms  800,  females  employed  500,  males  120,  weekly 
product  162,000  yards  Drillings,  No.  14.  John  Wright  has  been  Agent 
of  the  Company  since.  1842.  • 

The  Tremont  Mill&— 2  Mills,  capital  $600,000,  spindles  20,960, 
looms  760,  females  employed  550,  males  130,  weekly  product  230,000 
yards  Sheetings  and  Shirtings.     Charles  F.  Battles,  Agent. 

The  BooTT  Cotton  Mills — 5  Mills,  capital  $1,200,000,  spindles 
56,136,  looms  1,536,  females  employed  870,  males  262.  Weekly  pro- 
duct,  300,000  yards  Drillings  No.  14,  Sheetings,  Shirtings,  and  Print 
Cloths.     Linus  Child,  Agent.   • 

The  Massachusetts  Cotton  Mills — 6  Mills,  capital  $1,800,000, 
spindles  58,440,  looms  1,971,  females  employed  1,239,  males  322.  Pro- 
duct in  1860,  30,265,284  yards  of  Sheetings  No.  13,  Shirtings  No.  14, 
and  Drillings  No.  14.  Frank  P.  Battles  has  been  Agent  of  the  Com- 
pany since  1856. 

The  Lowell  Bleachery  has  a  capital  of  $300,000,  employs  40 
females  and  3G0  males,  and  Dyes  15,000,000  yards  and  Bleaches 
8,000,000  pounds  per  annum.     Frank  P.  Appleton,  Agent. 

The  Lowell  Machine  Shop  has  4  shops,  a  smithy  and  foundry,  em- 
ploys 450  men,  and  produces  Cotton  Machinery,  Paper  Machinery, 
Locomotives,  Machinists'  Tools  and  Mill  Work.  Andrew  Moody  has 
been  Agent  of  the  Company  since  1862. 

The  average  wages  of  the  females  was  in  1860  Two  Dollars  per  week 
clear  of  board  ;  and  of  the  males  Eighty  Cents  per  day  clear  of  board. 
The  medium  produce  of  a  Loom  of  No.  14  yam  was  45  yards  per  day, 
of  No.  30  yarn  33  yards ;  and  the  average  per  spindle  was  1^  yards 
per  day. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  about  2500  hands  are  employed  in  other 
manafactures  in  Lowell,  yielding  products  estimated  at  two  million  and  a 
half  of  dollars  per  annum — the  principal  ones  being  the  Woolen  Mills 
of  the  Bel?idere  Company,  of  Chase  &  Hosford,  and  of  Faulkner  & 
Brother;  the  extensive  Steam  Saw  Mills  of  Norcross,  Saunders  &  Co., 
of  Otis  Allen,  and  of  A.  L.  Brooks ;  the  large  Carriage  and  Haruess 
Manufactory  and  Horse-Railroad  Fitting  Shop  of  Samuel  Convers ;  the 
Foundry  of  Cole,  Nichols  &  Wilson ;  the  Machine  Shops  of  Richard 
Kitson,  S.  Ashton,  Thomas  Atherton,  McNish  &  Butler,  Smith,  Law- 
rence &  Co.,  Calvert  &  Sargent,  and  B.  F.  Stevens ;  the  Belting  manu- 
factories  of  Josiah  Gates,  Whitmarsh  &  Adams,  and  Solon  Stevens ;  the 
American  Bolt  Co.  and  the  Union  Bolt  Co.;  the  Bobbin  and  Shuttle 
Manufactory  of  Watson,  Parker  &  Nichols ;  the  Bedstead  and  Furni- 
ture Manufactory  of  T.  B.  Comins ;  and  the  Chemical  Works  of  C.  P. 
Talbot  &  Co.  Electric  Machines  are  made  by  William  H.  Bumap, 
Asahel  Davis,  and  Moses  Marshall ;  Sewing  Machine  Needles  by  Taylor 
&  Probert ;  Wire  Cloth  by  H.-B.  Hildreth ;  Wood- Working  Machinery 
by  H.  B.  Smith  ;  Scales  by  Woods  &  Nute  ;  Knives  by  Lovejoy  &  But- 
terfield  ;  Gas  Fixtures  by  II.  R.  Barker ;  Toilet  Soaps  by  Robert  & 
Edward  Prince  ;  and  Sash,  Doors  and  Blinds  by  many. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  may  mention  the  Laboratory  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer 
&  Co. ,  which  is  perhaps  more  widely  known  in  this  and  foreign  countries 
than  any  other  manufacturing  establishment  in  Lowell.  This  firm  expend 
annually  about  $60,000  in  advertising  in  newspapers,  besides  distributing 
gratuitously  five  million  copies  of  an  Almanac,  which  is  printed  by  steam 
power  in  their  own  establishment,  in  the  English,  French,  German,  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish  languages.  As  a  consequence  of  this  extended 
publicity,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  excellence  of  their  prepara- 
tions is  supported  by  an  overwhelming  array  of  testimonials  of  a  high 
character,  the  firm  require  annually  in  their  manufacture  288,000  pounds 
of  drugs,  of  the  value  of  $457,000 :  132,000  gallons  of  pure  spirit,  of 
the  value  of  $130,000 :  and  354,000  pounds  of  sugar,  costing  about 
$G0,180 — making  an  annual  expenditure  for  these  three  items  alone  of 
$647,180.  Besides  these,  Messrs.  Ayer*&  Co.  use  annually  in  their 
establishment  1,100,000  bottles,  1,720,000  pill  boxes,  350,000  square 
feet  of  packing  boxes,  and  91,000  square  feet  of  card  board — while  the 
cost  of  the  paper  and  printing  ink  consumed  is  about  $64,500  per  year. 
Boxes  are  sent  from  this  mammoth  Laboratory  to  almost  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  at  an  annual  expense  to  the  firm  for  freight  alone  of 
about  $20,000 ;  and  their  expenditure  for  postage  is  about  $2,500 
per  year — an  amount  probably  exceeding  that  of  any  other  firm  in 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  LAWRENCE. 

Lawrxncs,  in  Essex  County,  ten  miles  below  Lowell,  is  the  last  of 
the  important  manufacturing  towns  that  have  been  erected  on  the  banks 
of  the  Merrimac  River.  It  is  but  seventeen  years  since  it  was  incorpo* 
rated  as  a  town,  and  it  now  contains  a  popalation  of  over  17,000. 

In  1844  several  capitalists  of  Boston  determined  to  baild  at  this  place 
a  mannfactnring  city,  and  formed  a  company  with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000, 
which  was  incorporated  April,  1845,  as  the  Essex  Company,  having  the 
following  officers  as  its  first  board — Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  President ; 
Messrs.  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  William  Sturgis,  Nathan  Appleton,  John  A. 
Lowell,  and  Ignatius  Sargent,  Directors ;  and  Chas.  S.  Storrow,  Treasu- 
rer and  Chief  Engineer.  This  Company  proceeded  to  erect  a  Dam  at 
a  cost  of  $250,000  across  the  Merrimac,  giving  a  head  and  fall  for  the 
whole  river  of  28  feet,  and  a  water  power  said  to  be  equal  to  that  at 
Lowell.  From  this  dam  they  conveyed  water  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses by  a  canal  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  over  a  mile  in  length, 
100  feet  wide  at  the  upper  end,  60  feet  at  the  lower,  and  14  feet  deep  in 
the  centre.  The  canal  is  parallel  with  the  river  at  a  distance  of  400 
feet,  giving  that  space  for  Mill  sites. 

The  first  Mills  erected  were  *'  The  Atlantic  Cotton  Mills,"  by  a  com- 
pany incorporated  in  February,  1846,  with  a  capital  of  $1,800,000. 
The  principal  building  is  570  feet  long,  consisting  of  a  centre  Mill  six 
stories  high  with  two  wings  five  studcs  high.  The  Company  have 
45,000  spiudles,  employ  1200  operatives,  and  in  ordinary  seasons  con- 
sume 30,000  bales  of  cotton. 

In  1853  the  Pacific  Mills  were  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of 
$2,500,000.  The  factory  buildings  of  this  Company  were  at  the  time 
they  were  erected  the  largest  in  the  country.  The  principal  building  is 
800  feet  long,  six  stories  high  in  front  and  eight  in  the  rear.  The  river 
building  is  1000  feet  long,  with  wings  310  feet  and  225  feet,  three  stories 
high.  This  company  has  110,000  spindles,  2,500  looms,  and  when  in 
full  operation  employs  3,000  operatives,  and  produces  goods  to  the 
value  of  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

The  ''Washington  Mills,"  incorporated  in  1858,  have  a  capital  of 
$1,500,000,  and  occupy  the  premises  of  the  ''  Bay  State  Mills,"  which 
failed  in  1857.  The  mills  form  a  parallelogram  of  1000  feet  in  length 
by  400  feet  in  breadth  between  the  canal  and  river,  and  are,  it  is  said, 
the  largest  in  the  world  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  Fancy  Woolen 
Goods.     They  employ  about  2,300  operatives. 
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The  Peroberton  Company's  Mills  are  bailt  on  the  site  of  the  old  Pern- 
berton  Mills,  which  were  destroyed  in  January,  1860,  while  in  fall  ope« 
ration,  by  the  falling  of  the  main  bnilding  and  subsequent  fire,  which 
involved  the  death  of  a  large  number  of  operatives.  The  new  mills 
have  been  constructed  with  the  most  careful  regard  to  architectural 
strength,  and  probably  no  factories  in  the  country  excel  them  in  this 
particular.  The  present  Company  has  a  capital  of  $650,000,  runs 
30,000  spindles  and  600  looms. 

The  **  Everett  Mills,''  incorporated  in  1858,  occupy  the  buildings  for- 
merly used  as  the  Lawrence  Machine  Shop,  which  are  400  feet  long  and 
four  stories  high.     This  Company  has  a  capital  of  $800,000. 

The  **  Lawrence  Duck  Mill"  was  incorporated  in  1853,  with  a  capital 
of  $300,000,  and  employs  about  250  operatives. 

Among  the  new  enterprises  of  Lawrence  we  may  mention  the  "Fibrilia 
Manufacturing  Company,"  and  the  "  Lawrence  Woolen  Company,"  which 
has  been  incorporated  and  is  about  going  into  operation.  The  Fibrllia 
Company  is  making  Printed  Carpetings,  Rugs  and  Crumb  Cloths,  from 
prepared  flax  and  wool,  of  which  they  have  sold  many  thousands  of 
yards.* 

Besides  these  companies,  Lawrence  has  three  Paper  Mills,  those  of 
William  Russell  &,  Son,  S.  S.  Crocker,  and  Wilder  &  Co.;  two  manu- 
factories of  Leather  Belting  (Edward  Page  &  Co.  and  E.  W.  Colcord, 
proprietors) ;  two  Iron  Foundries,  the  "  Merrimack  Iron  Foundry," 
(Bennett  <t  Josselyn,  proprietors),  and  Edmund  Davis  &  Son ;  and  four 
Machine  Shops,  those  of  Albert  Blood,  J.  C.  Hoadly  &  Co.,  Webster, 
Dustin  &  Co.,  and  Henry  Arnold.     Patent  Fliers  for  cotton  machinery 

(1)  Fibrilia  is  a  new  article  for  textile  fabrics  to  be  used  as  a  8ubititat«  for  cotton  and 
wool,  and  susceptible  of  being  spun  or  woven  on  cotton  and  woolen  machinery.  The 
principal  plant  used  for  fibrilising  is  Flax,  and  the  country  is  largely  indebted  to 
Stephen  M.  Allen,  of  Boston,  for  his  persevering  experiments  in  rendering  this  material 
nrailable  as  a  substitute  for  Cotton.  Mr.  Allen  began  his  experiments  in  cottonizing  flax 
in  1851,  but  the  first  Mill  provided  with  machinery  for  the  purpose  was  one  established 
by  him  in  association  with  George  W.  Brown  and  J.  C.  Butterworth  in  1858,  at  East 
Greenwich,  Rhode  Island.  In  the  succeeding  year  he  fitted  up  a  smaU  mill  at  Watertown, 
Massachusetts,  where  it  was  fully  demonstrated  that  Flax  could  bo  fibriliced  for  use  as  a 
substitute  for  cotton  in  the  manufacture  of  Calicoes  and  Sheetings,  by  a  mixture  of  half 
cotton  and  half  flnx.  Since  then  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  machinery 
and  processes,  and  several  factories  have  been  established  for  the  manufacture  of  varions 
articles  from  this  material.  Besides  the  company  at  Lawrence,  the  American  Felting  Co. 
and  the  Mystic  Mills,  at  Winchester,  Mass.,  make  Carpetings,  etc.  At  Natiek,  Mass.,  are 
the  "Flax  Leather  Company,"  manufacturing  Fibrilia  Leather,  tons  of  which  are  now 
used  for  stiffening  heels  of  boots  and  shoes,  inside  soles,  ete.,  and  the  "  Berkley  Com- 
pany," which  is  manufacturing  Carpet  Linings  extensively.  At  Lookport  are  companies 
engaged  in  manufacturing  Flax-Cotton  Twine,  etc.,  and  in  Canada,  and  at  PiUsboif,  Pa.» 
there  are  mills  for  preparing  the  fibre. 
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are  made  by  Battles  &  Crombie,  lioom  Harnesses  and  Reeds  by  Edward 
Page  &  Co.  and  Spalding  &  Co.,  and  Card  Clothing  and  Cards,  rery 
extensively,  by  Stedman  &  Fuller  and  Warren  &  Robinson.  Leather 
Board  from  pnlverized  leather  scraps  is  made  by  Willard  B.  Hayden  & 
Co.,  Wool  Hats  by  Desmond  Brothers,  Files  by  Frederick  Batler,  and 
Sash,  Doors  and  Blinds  by  Williams  &  Berry. 


MANUFACTURES  OF  LYNN. 

The  principal  industry  of  Lynn,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  is  the 
manafactnre  of  Ladies'  Shoes.  The  business  was  commenced  here  be- 
fore the  Revolutionary  War,  and  though  other  towns  have  embarked  in 
it  extensively,  Lynn  still  maintains  its  supremacy  as  the  principal  seat 
of  the  manufacture.  The  total  value  of  all  the  manufacturing  pursuits 
of  Lynn  was  in  1860  $5,736,043,  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  exception 
of  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  is  to  be  credited  to  the  Shoe 
trade.  There  were  136  Boot  and  Shoe  manufacturers,  who  had  a  capital 
invested  of  $1,039,100,  employed  5,767  males,  2,862  females,  and  pro- 
duced about  6,000,000  pair  of  Shoes,  worth  $4,867,375.  Besides  these, 
there  were  1 9  Morocco  establishments,  6  Last  manufactories,  3  manu- 
factories of  Shoe  Tools,  4  of  Boxes,  and  1  of  Leather-Cutting  Machines, 
making  a  total  of  169  establishments  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  the  Shoo  trade.  The  minor  manufactures  of  Lynn  were  of  Glue, 
Beer,  Iron  Railing,  Lightning  Rods,  Tin  and  Sheet-iron  Ware,  Cigars, 
Soap,  and  Stove  Polish. 

In  Ilavcrhill,  a  town  in  the  same  County,  there  were  103  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  that  had  a  capital  of  $996,000,  employed  5,6C7 
males  and  1,158  females,  and  produced  a  value,  mostly  in  Shoes,  of 
$4,811,550.  The  towns  of  Danvers,  Woburn,  Randolph,  Reading  and 
Abington,  are  also  largely  engaged  in  this  trade. 

The  methods  of  manufacturing  pursued  in  these  towns  is  largely  of  a 
domestic  character,  though  of  late  years  it  partakes  of  the  essential 
features  of  a  well-regulated  factory  system.  The  warehouses  of  those 
who  manufacture  largely  generally  contain  a  Counting  room,  a  Sole 
Leather  room,  an  Upper  Stock  room,  two  Cutting  rooms  (one  for  the 
upper  leather  and  one  for  the  soles),  the  Bound  Shoe  room,  the  Trim- 
ming room,  and  the  Sales  and  Packing  room.  Sometimes  a  Last  room, 
and  others  of  less  importance,  are  provided.  The  first  operation  is  to 
cut  out  the  various  portions  of  the  Boots  and  Shoes  according  to  sizes 
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and  half-sizes,  which  are  pat  op  with  all  the  necessary  trimmings  in 
**  sets''  of  60  pairs  for  the  coarser  kinds,  and  24  pairs  for  the  finer  quali- 
ties. These  sets  are  numbered,  recorded,  and  packed  in  boxes  to  be 
sent  to  the  operatives  or  workmen  to  whom  they  are  charged.  The 
cutting  out  of  the  soles  is  generally  done  by  machinery.  A  knife  with 
a  curvilinear  edge  is  set  in  a  frame  and  worked  with  a  treadle,  after  the 
manner  of  a  lathe.  By  a  lateral  motion  in  the  machine  it  can  be 
adapted  to  the  cutting  of  any  requisite  width  of  sole,  and  being  once 
fixed  to  a  given  width  the  process  of  cutting  is  very  rapid,  and  material 
is  saved  by  the  leather  being  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  instead 
of  diagonally  as  by  the  ordinary  knife.  The  stitching  of  the  upper 
leather  is  now  generally  done  by  sewing  machines,  the  binding  by  fe« 
males,  and  the  other  parts  by  males,  who  are  styled  ''workmen"  or 
"jours."  These  operatives  do  not  belong  to  Lynn  exclusively,  but 
many  of  them  reside  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont. 

Por  the  convenience  of  the  operatives  residing  in  distant  localities, 
the  materials  in  their  prepared  state  are  collected  from  the  manufac- 
turers by  expressmen  or  carriers.  These  deliver  them  to  the  workmen 
for  whom  they  are  intended,  and  on  receiving  the  work  made  up  deliver 
that  to  the  manufacturer,  and  then  receive  the  payment  due  to  the  former 
for  their  labor.  The  remuneration  of  these  carriers  is  generally  a  small 
per  centage  on  the  amount. 
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Taunton,  situated  on  the  Taunton  River  at  its  junction  with  Mill 
River,  35  miles  south  from  Boston,  is  the  seat  of  a  number  of  very  impor- 
tant manufactories.  It  has  been  said  that  Iron  Works  were  established 
here  as  early  as  1652,'  and  the  various  manufactures  of  iron,  as  Tacks, 
Screws,  Stoves,  Locomotives  and  Machinery,  continue  to  be  among  the 
prominent  branches  of  its  industry.  In  1860  the  value  of  the  tacks, 
brads,  and  horse-shoe  nails  made  by  the  Taunton  Tack  Company,  A, 
Field  &  Sons,  and  Lovett  Morse,  amounted  to  $370,000.  The  Bay  State 
Company  produced  Screws  to  the  amount  of  $150,000,  having  a  capital 
invested  of  $175,000,  and  employed  220  hands.  Stove  and  other  cast- 
ings to  the  amount  of  $340,000  were  made  by  Eddy  &  Co.,  the  Foundry 
and  Machine  Co.,  Lemuel  M.  Leonard,  Bartlett  &  Potter,  and  the 
Taunton  Iron  Works  Co.,  employing  in  all  a  capital  of  $190,000,  and 

(1)  See  Vol.  1.,  page  479. 
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883  men.  The  Locomotive  Works  of  Taanton  are  the  largest  In  New 
England.  The  Taunton  Locomotive  Company,  incorporated  in  1847, 
employs  250  hands,  and  has  made  about  300  Locomotives,  among  them 
some  80  distinguished  for  speed  and  power  that  they  have  attracted  at^ 
tention  in  England.  The  first  Locomotive  that  ran  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  was  built  at  this  establishment. 

The  buildings  of  this  Company,  which  were  the  first  with  one  excep- 
tion erected  in  New  England  expressly  for  the  manufacture  of  Locomo- 
tives, are  extensive  and  well  arranged.  The  Treasurer  of  the  Company 
is  Mr.  Harrison  Tweed,  and  the  Superintendent  is  Mr.  W.  W.  Fairbanks, 
who  has  been  very  successful  in  constructing  coal-burning  engines  with 
boilers  peculiarly  arranged  so  as  to  withstand  the  intense  and  concen- 
trated heat  which  that  fuel  produces.  The  boilers  of  the  steamer 
''Portland,"  the  first  vessel  that  successfully  used  anthracite  coal  as  a 
fiiel,  were  built  by  him  in  Providence  about  1835.  Mason's  Locomotive 
Works  will  be  described  subsequently. 

Besides  its  manufactures  of  Iron,  Taunton  has  several  Cotton  Mills, 
that  in  1860  produced  Printing  Cloths,  Flannels,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of 
$632,000,  employing  248  males  and  438  females.  One  Woolen  Mill  em- 
ployed 70  hands,  and  produced  Cassimeres  of  the  value  of  $110,000. 
Enamelled  Cloth  and  Car  Linings  are  made  to  the  amount  of  over 
$200,000  by  three  establishments,  the  largest  being  the  Taunton  Oil 
Cloth  Company,  of  which  J.  M.  Crossman  is  Agent.  This  Company 
has  made  important  improvements  that  greatly  facilitate  the  manufacture 
of  this  novel  article. 

Another  branch  in  which  the  Taunton  manufacturers  are  quite  cele- 
brated, is  that  of  Britannia  and  Electro-Plated  Wares.  The  firm  of 
Keed  &  Barton  arc  among  the  most  extensive  manufacturers  of  these 
articles  in  the  country,  and  their  wares  in  purity  of  material  and  rich- 
ness of  design  are  not  surpassed  by  any.  The  business  was  established 
here  about  forty  years  ago,  by  Isaac  Babbitt,  the  inventor  of  Babbitt's 
Metal  Boxes  for  railroad  cars,  and  passed  subsequently  through  the 
hands  of  Babbitt  &  Crossman,  West  &  Leonard,  and  the  Taunton 
Britannia  Manufacturing  Company  (none  of  whom  found  it  profitable,) 
to  Henry  G.  Reed  and  Charles  E.  Barton,  who  were  apprentice-boys  to 
some  of  the  other  firms. 

Each  of  the  dififerent  processes  in  Reed  &  Barton^s  works  has  its 
special  room  or  department,  as  the  Machine  room,  the  Burnishing  room. 
Plating  room.  Press  room,  two  general  work  rooms,  two  Buffing  rooms, 
Polish  room,  and  others.  In  their  Press  room  they  have  a  number  of 
presses  of  immense  power,  one  screw  press  weighing  about  seven  tons, 
for  stamping  designs  and  figures  upon  the  different  articles  of  their  man- 
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nfactare.  Recently  tbey  hare  introdaced  engine  turning  in  the  Ohadikg 
department,  which  has  added  to  the  beaatj  and  brilliancy  of  their  wares. 
This  firm  employ  about  150  hands. 

The  "  Porter  Britannia  and  Plate  Company"  was  more  recently  estab* 
lished,  but  having  spared  no  expense  to  obtain  from  abroad  the  most 
skilful  workmen  and  procuring  suitable  machinery,  they  hare  succeeded 
in  producing  wares  fully  equal  to  the  best  imported. 

The  miscellaneous  manufactures  of  Taunton  include  Bricks,  Carriages, 
Casks,  Leather,  Ring-Travellers  and  Belt  Hooks,  Sash,  Door  and  Blinds, 
Stoneware,  and  Stove  Linings.  The  Phoenix  Manufacturing  Company 
has  a  capital  of  $40,000  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Black  Lead 
Crucibles,  and  Stove  Polish.  The  total  product  of  M  the  manufactures 
of  Taunton  in  1860  was  $1,910,902,  nearly  one-third  of  which  was  in 
copper,  yellow  metal  and  zinc  made  by  the  Taunton  Copper  Manufac* 
turing  Company,  of  which  Crocker,  Brothers  &  Co.  are  Agents. 

The  most  remarkable  establishment  in  Taunton  from  whatever  stand- 
point we  may  view  it,  whether  we  regard  its  extent,  the  variety  of  its 
machinery,  the  excellence  of  its  manufactures,  or  the  celebrity  of  its 

founder,  is 

William  Kason*s  Machine  Works. 

The  founder  of  this  splendid  establishment  belongs  to  that  class  of  intelli* 
gent  and  ingenious  mechanics  who  in  spite  of  early  disadvantages,  and  by 
the  force  of  native  genius,  leave  their  impress  upon  the  age  in  which  they 
live.  New  England  has  been  especially  fruitful  in  such  men,  and  they  in 
turn  have  rewarded  her  by  making  her  the  pride  and  glory  of  America. 
We  however  are  not  possessed  of  the  facts  from  which  to  write  a  biography 
of  this  eminent  mechanic ;  therefore  suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  a  boyhood 
spent  successively  in  the  blacksmith's  shop,  the  cotton  mill  and  machine 
shop,  we  find  Mr.  Mason  in  1829,  when  about  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
in  Canterbury,  Conn.,  constructing  and  setting-up  power  looms  for  the 
manufacture  of  diaper  linen — believed  to  have  been  the  first  adapted  to 
this  kind  of  work  in  the  world  ;  subsequently,  in  Killingley,  manufacture 
ing  a  new  article  of  "  ring  travelers,"  or  ring  frames,  which  still  occupy 
a  high  place  in  "  throstle"  or  "  frame-spinning" ;  and,  at  a  later  period, 
in  Taunton,  Mass.,  which,  after  many  sad  disappointments  and  crushing 
reverses,  caused  by  the  failure  of  others,  became  the  theatre  of  his  future 
triumphs.  It  was  here,  when  foreman  for  Crocker  &  Richmond,  ma* 
chinists,  he  perfected  the  great  invention  of  his  life,  the  "  Self- Acting 
Mule,"  a  machine  now  so  well  known  to  all  who  use  cotton  machinery 
that  a  detailed  description  of  it  would  be  superfluous.  Here,  in  1842, 
when  his  employers  had  failed,  he  through  friendly  assistance  became 
the  principal  owner  and  manager  of  the  works.     The  prosperous  times 
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which  succeeded  the  Tariff  of  1842,  and  the  confidence  of  cotton  aad 
other  mannfactarers  in  his  mechanical  abilities,  at  once  established  a 
business  which  in  a  very  few  years  enabled  him  to  erect,  after  bis  omi 
desigD,  the  noble  buildings  known  as  Mason's  Machine  Works — the 
largest,  it  has  been  said,  ever  erected  at  one  time  for  the  manufacture 
of  machinery.  The  main  shop  was  315  feet  long  and  three  stories  high, 
but  addition  after  addition  has  been  made  to  accommodate  a  constantly 
increasing  business,  until  now  the  buildings  cover  an  area  of  six  acres. 
His  business  comprised  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  machinery, 
machinists'  tools,  blowers,  cupola  furnaces,  gearing  and  shafting ;  bat 
the  branch  in  which  he  was  especially  successful  was  the  manufacture  of 
Cotton  Machinery.  In  this  department  he  labored  indefatigablv  to  de* 
vise  and  introduce  those  various  improvements  which  have  contribated 
to  increase  the  production,  extend  the  consumption,  and  diminish  tke 
price  of  cotton  fabrics.  In  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and  Cairo,  it 
has  been  for  years  the  practice  of  hawkers  or  pedlars  of  cotton  goods  to 
represent  those  of  British  manufacture  as  "Americanas,*'  because  from 
the  recognized  superiority  of  American  cottons  they  can  obtain  higher 
prices  for  inferior  fabrics  by  giving  them  the  American  name.  If  un- 
restrained by  hostile  legislation,  American  manofacturers  could  monopo- 
lize the  markets  of  the  world  in  the  sale  of  the  lower  grades  of  cotton 
goods,  and  for  this  advantage  they  are  indebted  not  alone  to  the  com- 
parative cheapness  of  cotton,  but  to  the  superior  machinery  that  hu 
been  placed  at  their  command  by  American  mechanics. 

In  1852  Mr.  Mason  made  an  addition  to  the  works  previoush-  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  the  building  of  Locomotives,  and  in 
1853  he  brought  out  his  first  Locomotive,  which  at  once  attracted  at- 
tention for  its  beauty  and  remarkable  symmetry  of  desiirn.  With 
characteristic  fertility  of  genius  he  aimed  to  step  a>itle  from  the  beaten 
track  and  originate  a  new  model,  combining  especially  beauty  of  exter- 
nal a])pearance  with  excellence  of  workmanship,  ami  it  has  Ncer.  ^aJd  of 
him  that  he  brought  nearly  all  the  credit  upon  New  Enirlaml  engines 
that  they  are  likely  to  retain,  and  he  is  probably  the  only  New  Kngland 
builder  who  has  left  his  mark  on  the  American  Locomotive.  In  his  en- 
gines the  dome  was  placed  exactly  over  the  joint  of  the  equalizinu^  lever 
between  the  drivers;  the  smoke-box  cylinder  and  smoke-starks  were 
placed  in  the  same  vertical  lino  as  the  truck  pintle,  and  ilie  sand-box 
was  placed  nearly  midway  between.  The  chimney,  which  althouirh  com- 
paratively light,  has  necessarily  the  appearance  of  great  w-i:rhi,  was 
thus  brought  directly  over  the  truck,  which  supported  its  loa«i  with  the 
symmetry  of  a  pedestal  in  architecture.  Mason  disc^irded  uU  outward 
incumbrances,  such  as  frames  and  their  accompanying  diagonal 
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resembling  a  ship's  shrouds — thus  leaving  all  the  working  parts  in  foil 
view,  and  a  clear  range  from  end  to  end  and  under  the  boiler.  The 
horizontal  lines  of  his  running  board,  hand  rail,  feed  pipe,  etc.,  heighten 
the  symmetry  of  the  design,  while  the  graceful  forms  and  disposition  of 
the  details  give  a  finished  expression  to  the  whole  sufficient  to  raise  it 
to  the  dignity  of  a  work  of  genuine  art 

A  competent  authority  Ijas  remarked — "An  examination  of  American 
Locomotives  affords  abundant  proof  that  beauty  of  design  and  accuracy 
of  proportion  are  almost  always  accompanied  by  excellence  of  work- 
manship. In  mechanism,  elegant  outlines  and  an  agreeable  disposition 
of  details  are  never  the  result  of  chance — while,  at  tlie  same  time,  a 
mere  artist  would  be  as  incapable  as  a  careless  workman  to  produce 
them.  A  truly  beautiful  Locomotive — for  extraneous  ornament  and 
'skin-deep  decoration  do  not  constitute  beauty — must  bo  the  work  of 
one  who  thoroughly  understands  its  mechanism ;  and  the  machinist  who 
can  produce  an  elegant  design,  will  be  constitutionally  sensitive  in  the 
matter  of  workmanship,  with  all  its  mechanical  refinements  of  fit  and 
finish.  No  one,  we  are  sure,  will  deny  that  even  a  Locomotive  may 
possess  beauty,  and  we  pity  any  one  who,  having  once  seen  an  engine  of 
the  Rogers  or  Mason  style,  has  failed  to  discover  that  quality  in  its  out* 
line,  arrangement  and  detail.  The  forms  of  art  may  be  as  beautiful  as 
those  of  nature,  although  the  efiTect  of  the  former  may  be  due  to  certain 
outward  analogies  which  they  bear  to  the  latter." 

When  the  Locomotive  branch  of  his  business  had  become  established, 
Mr.  Mason  made  a  step  forward  by  equipping  a  foundry  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Car  Wheels.  In  these,  as  in  every  thing  else  that  he  attempts, 
he  aims  at  improvement.  His  wheels  are  what  are  called  "spoke,"  or 
tubular,  in  contradistinction  to  "plate"  wheels,  a  shape  which  it  is  said 
experiment  has  proved  to  insure  the  greatest  strength,  besides  securing 
uniformity  with  the  driving  wheels. 

When  the  Government  was  called  upon  to  defend  its  existence  against 
the  attacks  of  traitors,  and  it  was  found  that  there  were  but  seventy 
thousand  efficient  muskets  at  the  command  of  the  authorities,  Mr.  Mason, 
in  common  with  many  others,  set  about  providing  the  necessary  facilities 
for  the  manufacture  of  Firearms.  He  erected  an  Armory,  and  equipped 
it  with  the  best  machinery  that  could  bo  obtained,  some  of  which  he 
further  improved  by  original  inventions.  He  is  now  manufacturing 
about  six  hundred  Springfield  Rifled  Muskets  per  week. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Mason's  business  comprises  the  mann- 
facture  of  Cotton  and  Woolen  Machinery,  Locomotives,  Car  Wheels,  and 
Firearms — each  of  which  is  usually  carried  on  as  a  distinct  business,  in 
separate  establishments,  and  considered  sufficient  to  task  the  ability  of 
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a  single  individual,  while  to  conduct  them  all  snccesafally  requires  the 
talents  and  powers  of  a  master  mind.  This  is  one  of  the  few  reaDj 
remarkable  Manufactories  of  America,  exhibiting  in  all  its  details  so 
much  system,  combined  with  fertility  of  invention,  that  if  its  founder  and 
proprietor  were  not  living  we  should  feel  called  upon  to  speak  of  it  in 
terms  of  enthusiasm. 

Over  700  men  are  employed  in  Mason's  Machine  Works  and  Armory, 
and  the  annual  product  exceeds  a  million  of  dollars. 


^  ••»  > 


MANUFACTURES  OF  FALL  RIVER. 

• 

Fall  Hiyer  takes  its  name  from  the  river  that  here  falls  into  Narra- 
ganset  Bay,  by  a  descent  of  over  130  feet  in  less  than  half  a  mile.  The 
hydraulic  power  is  very  extensive  and  peculiar,  and  early  attracted  the 
attention  of  enterprising  capitalists,  who  have  here  erected  Print  Works 
and  Boiling  Mills  that  rank  among  the  largest  in  the  Union.  The  town 
is  almost  without  a  parallel  in  possessing  the  advantage  of  an  extensive 
water-power  combined  with  a  position  immediately  upon  navigable 
waters. 

In  1860  Fall  Hirer  had  ten  Cotton  Mills,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $2,115,000,  which  employed  1,045  males  and  1,387  females,  and  pro- 
duced according  to  the  census  returns  a  value,  mostly  in  printing  cloths, 
of  $1,873,112.  There  were  also  two  Print  Works,  that  employed  690 
persons,  and  turned  out  Prints  worth  $2,875,000.  The  "American  Linen 
Company'-  had  a  capital  of  $400,000,  employed  44  males  and  47  females, 
and  produced  Linens  and  Cottons  of  the  value  of  $300,000.  This,  if  a 
correct  return  for  that  year,  is  far  below  the  capacity  of  the  establish- 
ment. In  Woolens,  the  principal  manufactory  was  the  "  Warasutta 
Steam  Mill,"  owned  by  Jesse  Eddy  &  Sons,  who  produce  Fancy  Cassi- 
meres  and  Satinets  largely.  In  Iron,  the  principal  works  are  those  of 
the  "Fall  River  Iron  Works  Co.,"  which  has  a  capital  of  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  contains  IS  heating  furnaces,  5  double  and  1  single  pud- 
dling furnaces,  and  106  Nail  machines.  Its  product  is  about  10,000 
tons  of  Nails  and  Merchant  Iron  per  year.  With  this,  and  all  the  most 
important  industrial  enterprises  of  Fall  River,  we  find  the  name  of 
Borden  intimately  associated. 

Besides  these,  there  are  in  Fall  River  the  Foundries  and  Machine 
Shops  of  Kilburn,  Lincoln  &  Son,  Marvel,  Davol  &  Co.,  GifTord  k 
Houghton,  and  the  Stove  Foundry  of  J.  D.  Flint  &  Co.,  the  extemiva 
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Plonr  Mills  of  Dayid  A.  Brayton  and  Chace  &  NasoD,  the  Trank- 
Caster  Manufactory  of  M.  B.  Chace  &  Co.,  the  Fall  River  Lithogpraphic 
Company  (N.  M.  Baffington,  agent),  which  also  manufactures  Lamp 
Shades ;  the  Card  Clothing  Manufactory  of  James  Newton,  and  the 
Loom  and  Harness  Manufactory  of  A.  E.  Bigelow,  the  Mastic  Roofing 
of  H.  N.  Gunn  &  Co.,  the  Soap  and  Candle  Works  of  Wm.  Mason  2d 
and  Joshua  Remington,  and  the  usual  shop  manufactures. 

The  aggregate  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  enterprises  in  Fall 
River  in  1860  was  about  $4,000,000,  the  number  of  hands  employed  was 
4,800,  and  the  aggregate  product  nearly  $8,000,000. 


MANUFACTURES  OF   SPRINGFIELD, 

Springfield,  according  to  the  last  Census  returns,  had  37  Mannfac 
luring  Establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $l,0t4,000,  that  employed  1,100 
male  and  637  female  hands,  and  yielded  products  valued  at  $2,065,594. 
This  was  exclusive  of  the  Arms  manufactured  at  the  Government 
Armory  located  here,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  arsenals  of 
construction  in  the  United  States.  Over  2,000  persons  are  employed, 
and  in  one  month  recently  they  turned  out  25,700  Rifled  Muskets,  the 
average  for  two  weeks  of  the  month  being  a  thousand  per  day — a  pro- 
duction, however,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  wholly  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  Armory. 

The  census-marslfals  have  as  usual  overlooked  several  important  es- 
tablishments, but  the  list  of  those  returned  includes  one  Cotton  Mill 
that  employed  750  hands,  and  produced  cotton  goods  to  the  amount  of 
$444,484  ;  a  Woolen  Mill  that  made  100,000  yards  of  Doeskins ;  a  Paper 
Mill  that  had  a  capital  of  $50,000  and  employed  75  hands ;  the  Confec- 
tionery  manufactory  of  Kibbe,  Crane  &  Co.,  which  employed  43  hands  and 
produced  a  value  of  $120,000;  the  Manufactory  of  King,  Whipple  &  Co., 
who  employed  55  hands  and  produced  Gold  Chains  valued  at  $125,000 ; 
two  manufactories  of  Jewelry,  whose  annual  product  was  $121,500  ;  six 
Foundries  and  Machine  Shops,  a  manufactory  of  Firearms  that  then 
employed  57  hands,  and  Cigar  manufactories  whose  annual  product  was 
$50,000,  a  Carriage  Factory,  three  manufactories  of  Hardware  and  Cut- 
lery, two  large  Sash,  Door  and  Blind  factories,  and  several  manufactories 
of  Tin  and  Sheet-iron  ware.  Harness  and  Trunks,  Water-wheels  and 
Pamps,  Steam  and  Oas  Fittings. 

The  establishment  that  employed  more  hands  and  prodoced  a  larger 
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Taloe  than  any  other  in  Springfield,  with  the  exception  of  the  In&n 
Orchard  Cotton  Mills,  was  the  Car  Manufactory  of  the 

Wason  Kannfitctoring  Company. 

The  constrnction  of  Cars  is  comparatively  a  new  department  of 
manafactares  in  the  United  States,  but  in  consequence  of  the  rast 
and  rapid  extension  of  railroads  it  has  become  one  of  considerable 
magnitude.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  nearly  all  the  companies  that  have 
been  organized  with  a  large  capital  for  the  prosecution  of  this  businen 
have  not  been  successful,  and  those  whose  manufactories  are  now  the 
largest,  commeDced  with  scarcely  any  capital  except  their  individual  ea* 
terprise  and  experience. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  Thomas  W.  and  Charles  Wason  commenced, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  River,  preparing  lumber  for  Railroad 
Bridges,  and  did  a  small  business  in  repairing  and  building  Gravel  and 
Freight  Cars.  In  1846  they  advanced  a  step  forward  by  leasing  a  lot 
of  ground  on  which  they  erected  a  shop  for  making  Freight  and  Bag* 
gage  Cars,  procuring  the  wheels  and  most  of  their  castings  from  a 
neighboring  foundry.  In  1848  the  ''  Springfield  Car  and  Engine  Co.," 
which  had  been  organized  in  the  year  preceding  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000,  for  the  building  of  Cars  and  Engines,  and  had  erected  exten- 
sive buildings  for  the  purpose  and  filled  them  with  machinery,  finding 
that  the  business  could  not  be  economically  conducted  under  their  exist- 
ing organization,  determined  to  dispose  of  their  stock  and  tools  in  the 
Car  department,  and  Messrs.  T.  W.  &  C.  Wason  became  the  purchasers. 
In  1851  Mr.  Thos.  W.  Wason  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  works  by  the 
purchase  of  his  brother *s  interest,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year 
purchased  a  foundry  for  making  Car  Wheels  and  other  castings.  In  1858 
he  disposed  of  one-half  his  interest  in  the  Car  Manufactory  to  anothef 
person,  which  established  the  firm  of  T.  W.  Wason  &  Co.,  who  con- 
tinued business  as  a  firm  until  1862,  when  the  "Wason  ManufacturiDg 
Company"  was  organized,  and  incorporated  with  Thomas  W.  Wasoo, 
President,  George  C.  Fisk,  Treasurer,  Henry  S.  Hyde,  Clerk,  and  L.  0. 
Hanson,  Superintendent. 

This  Company  is  now  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  every 
variety  of  Passenger,  Emigrant,  Baggage,  Freight,  Hand,  and  Howe 
Cars,  and  recently  purchased  the  extensive  property  formerly  owned  by 
the  **  Springfield  Car  and  Engine  Company,"  the  original  cost  of  whidi 
with  the  buildings  and  machinery  was  over  $120,000.  The  bnildiDgs, 
eligibly  situated  near  the  passenger  depot  at  Springfield,  are  most  sob- 
stantially  constructed,  and  cover  nearly  four  acres  of  ground.    Tbey 
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comprise  a  two-story  brick  building  270  feet  long  and  70  feet  wide, 
occupied  upon  the  lower  floor  by  the  offices,  the  engine-room  (containing 
a  90-horse  power  engine,  built  by  Thurston,  Gardner  &  Co.  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  fitted  with  the  "Corliss"  cut-oflF),  the  machine  shop,  80  by 
70  feet,  and  the  passenger  and  freight  car-body  and  truck  building  de- 
partments ;  upon  the  upper  floor  by  the  cabinet  room,  where  the  seats, 
sash,  doors,  blinds,  and  inside  work  of  passenger  and  street-cars  are 
made,  and  by  the  street  car-buUding  department.  The  blacksmith  shop 
fs  of  brick,  180  feet  long  and  44  feet  wide,  and  contains  30  fires.  There 
are  also  a  brick  planing  mill  70  by  44  feet,  a  brick  dry -house,  and  3  large 
wooden  paint  shops  (in  the  second  story  of  one  of  which  is  the  upholstery 
department),  having  accommodations  for  painting  10  passenger  cars, 
16  freight  cars,  and  6  street  cars  at  one  time.  The  foundry,  where  all 
the  car  wheels  and  castings  used  by  the  Company  are  made,  adjoins  the 
Car  Works,  and  occupies  a  brick  building  112  by  70  feet.  This  branch 
of  the  business  is  still  owned  separate  and  apart  from  the  car  works. 

The  machinery  in  the  Car  Works  is  of  the  most  complete  nature,  no 
expense  having  been  spared  in  the  construction.  Nothing  is  left  to  be 
done  by  hand  that  can  by  any  possibility  be  accomplished  by  machinery, 
and  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  the  products  is  thus  necessarily  at- 
tained. 

Cars  from  this  establishment  have  been  sent  to  Egypt,  China,  Brazil, 
Venezuela,  and  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canadas.  A  large 
portion  of  the  rolling  stock  upon  the  Pacific  slope  bears  their  trade- 
mark. Improvements  are  constantly  being  made  in  all  classes  of  Cars, 
especially  passenger  and  street  cars,  of  which  this  company  have  turned 
out  large  numbers  that  for  beauty  of  finish  and  thorough  workmanship 
cannot  be  surpassed.  The  first  Sleeping-Car  ever  built  in  this  country 
came  from  these  works  ;  and  since  then  addition  after  addition  has  been 
made  to  their  conveniences,  until  now  there  seems  no  room  for  further 
improvement. 

About  300  men  are  now  employed  in  these  works,  who  receive  monthly 
from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  dollars.  All  the  difiTerent  departments  are 
presided  over  by  competent  and  experienced  foremen,  under  the  general 
superintendence  of  L.  O.  Hanson,  a  member  of  the  late  firm  of  T.  W. 
Wason  &  Co.  The  Company  use  in  their  business  about  1,000  tons  of 
cast-iron,  450  tons  bar-iron,  30,000  pounds  of  brass  and  composition 
castings,  450  tons  of  coal,  and  a  million  feet  of  lumber  annually.  The 
aggregate  business,  including  car  repairing,  amounts  to  over  $500,000 
per  year. 

The  foundry,  purchased  in  1851  for  the  manufacture  of  car  wheels,  is 
now  owned  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Wason,  S.  W.  Ladd,  and  O.  W.  Lawrence^ 
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trading  nnder  the  name  and  firm  of  Wason,  Ladd  &  Co.  Thej  mtiiii- 
factare  exclusively  Car  Wheels,  both  single  and  doable  plated,  and  Rail- 
way Castings,  furnishing  the  same  not  only  to  the  Car  Works  bot  to  a 
number  of  the  leading  New  England  railroad  companies.  Constant  em- 
ployment is  afforded  to  25  men,  and  upwards  of  2000  tons  of  the  best 
quality  charcoal  pig-iron  are  used  annually. 


<  ••  • » 


MANUFACTURES  OF  CHICKOPEE. 

Chickopee,  near  Springfield,  has  several  important  manafactories. 
There  are  two  establishments  that  make  Agricultural  Implements,  one 
of  them  (Whittemore,  Belcher  &  Co.)  largely;  one  Leather  Belting 
Manufactory,  one  of  Loom-IIamess,  Reeds  and  Bobbins,  one  of  Copper 
Faucets,  and  one  of  Military  Accoutrements.  Firearms  are  made  by 
the  "  Massachusetts  Arms  Co."  to  an  amount  exceeding  $100,000  per 
year.  There  are  several  extensive  Cotton  Mills,  two  of  which  in  1860 
had  83,176  spindles,  2,443  looms,  consumed  7,000,000  pounds  of  cotton, 
employed  2,450  persons,  and  produced  20,000,000  yards  of  cotton  goods. 
But  the  most  celebrated  and  remarkable  establishment  in  the  town  is 
that  of  the  Ames  Manufacturing  Compant,  remarkable  alike  for  the 
vast  variety  of  articles  made,  the  multiplicity  of  operations  carried  on, 
and  the  excellence  of  its  manufactures.-  Its  founder  was  Nathan  P. 
Ames,  who  in  1829  commenced  at  Chickopee  Falls  the  manufacture  of 
Cutlery  with  nine  workmen.  Mr.  Ames  was  bom  in  1803,  and  died  in 
1847,  at  the  early  age  of  44.  Though  not  an  inventor,  he  possessed  a 
wonderful  insight  into  the  practical  value  of  new  inventions,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Amer- 
ican mechanics.  Since  his  decease  the  business  of  the  Company  has 
been  superintended  by  his  brother,  James  T.  Ames,  a  gentleman  thor- 
oughly skilled  in  mechanism,  and  possessing  administrative  abilities  of 
a  high  order. 

The  manufactures  of  the  Ames  Company  may  be  divided  into  fosr 
classes — Machinery,  Swords  and  Ordnance,  Gilt  and  Plated  Wares,  and 
Bronze  Castings.  The  list  of  machines  made  here  is  very  comprehen- 
sive, and  includes  heavy  Tools,  massive  Castings,  horizontal  Turbine 
Wheels,  Lathes,  Planing  Machines,  and  Cotton  Machinery.  The  me- 
chanical ability  displayed  by  this  Company  is  appreciated  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home.  In  1854  the  British  Government  sent  out  commissioners  to 
America,  who  employed  the  Ames  Company  to  baild  machines  for  mi 
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the  Stock  or  woodwork  of  mnskets,  and  which  now  are  in  use  at  the 
Enfield  Armorj,  near  Woolwich,  England. 

The  mannfactare  of  Swords  was  one  of  the  earliest  attempted  by 
Mr.  Nathan  P.  Ames,  who  in  1831  obtained  a  contract  for  furnishing 
them  to  the  United  States  Government,  and  since  that  time  nearly  all 
the  government  Swords  have  been  made  at  this  establishment. 

During  the  present  Rebellion  they  have  very  greatly  increased  their 
facilities,  so  as  to  be  able  to  furnish  largo  nnmbers  of  Sabres,  Swords, 
and  Bronze  Guns  to  the  government,  besides  keeping  their  other  branches, 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  Plated  wares  and  Machines,  in  full  operation 
for  the  supply  of  the  market. 

They  were  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  introduce  the  Electro* 
Plating  and  Gilding  process  into  this  country  in  1839. 

Probably  however  this  establishment  has  obtained  its  greatest  celeb- 
rity for  its  artistic  manufactures  in  iron  and  bronze,  and  the  colossal 
Statues  of  DeWitt  Clinton  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn — Frank- 
lin, in  School  Street,  Boston — and  the  equestrian  Washington  in  Union 
Square,  New  York — are  highly  creditable  specimens  of  their  skill  in  this 
department. 

This  Company  have  a  capital  of  $250,000  invested,  and  employ  about 
500  workmen. 

HoLTOKE,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  nine  miles 
above  Springfield,  was  designed  by  its  projectors  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
est manufacturing  towns  in  tHe  United  States.  Acting  under  a  charter 
granted  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  the  Hadley  Falls  Company, 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $4,000,000,  a  number  of  capitalists  pur- 
chased about  1200  acres  of  land,  and  constructed  a  dam  across  the  river 
1,018  feet  in  length  between  the  abutments,  and  30  feet  high  at  the 
head- water,  obtaining  power  sufficient  to  drive  at  least  1,000,000  spin- 
dles. They  laid  out  a  town  on  a  plan  calculated  to  secure  many  advan- 
tages to  its  future  inhabitants,  and  erected  two  large  Cotton  Mills,  each 
268  feet  long  and  68  feet  wide,  five  stories  in  height,  and  a  Machine  Shop 
448  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  besides  a  large  Furnace  and  Blacksmiths' 
Shop,  and  equipped  them  with  machinery  and  tools  of  the  best  description. 

In  1860  the  town  had  a  capital  invested  in  manufactures  of  $2,072,400, 
employed  726  males,  1,271  femaled,  and  produced  an  aggregate  annual 
Talue  of  $2,108,500.  The  principal  manufactories  were  the  Lyman 
Mills  that  had  50,000  spindles  and  1,200  looms,  the  Hampden  Mills  with 
10,000  spindles  and  310  looms,  the  Holyoke  Paper  Company,  the  Par- 
sons Paper  Company,  the  Wire  Manufactories  of  William  E.  Rice,  two 
Machine  Shops,  and  two  manafactpries  of  Loom- Harness  and  Reods. 
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Shelburne  Falls,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Springfield,  on  tto 
Deerfield  River,  a  few  miles  from  its  janction  with  the  Connecticut,  if 
noteworthy  as  a  manafacturing  place  principally  from  the  fact  that 
it  contains  the  largest  manufactory  of  Cntlery  in  the  United  States, 
known  as 

Lamson  &  Ooodnow^s  Cntlery  Works. 

Like  most  of  the  other  remarkably  snccessfnl  manufacturing  establish- 
ments of  the  TJuited  States,  this  has  grown  up  from  small  beginnings^ 
having  been  fouDded  by  Mr.  Ebenezer  G.  Lamson,  who  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  Cutlery  at  this  place  about  the  year  1842.  Mr.  Lamson 
is  the  son  of  Silas  Lamson,  who  was  the  inventor  of  the  present  form 
of  bent  Scythe  Snaths — ^the  handles  of  scythes  previous  to  his  inyention 
having  been  made  straight;  and  for  nearly  sixty  years  the  family,  father 
and  sons,  have  been  manufacturers  of  these  useful  articles.  In  1844  Mr. 
A.  F.  Goodnow  became  associated  with  Mr.  Lamson  in  the  Cutlery  maa-^ 
ufacture,  establishing  the  firm  of  Lamson  &  Goodnow. 

At  that  time  American  Cutlery  had  not  yet  overcome  the  prejndieei 
with  which  it,  in  common  with  locks  and  other  articles  of  hardware,  wm 
regarded  by  both  dealers  and  consumers,  and  about  forty  men  were 
sufficient  to  manufacture  all  that  could  be  sold.  By  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  however,  not  only  the  facilities  of  manufacturing  were  in- 
creased,  but  a  uniformly  good  quality  was  secured,  which  elicited  from 
Fleischmann,  in  his  work  on  the  branches  of  industry  in  the  United 
States,  the  remark  that  the  American  **  manufacturers  of  Cutlery  have 
far  surpassed  those  of  the  old  world  in  the  manufacture  of  Tools,  and 
not  merely  in  the  excellence  of  the  metal  used,  but  especially  in  the  prac- 
tical utility  of  their  patterns,  and  in  the  remarkable  degree  of  the  fioish 
of  their  work." 

In  this  manufactory,  Table  Cutlery,  Butcher  and  Pocket  Knives, 
Augers  and  Bits,  are  made  almost  exclusively  by  machinery,  much  of  il 
invented  and  constructed  in  the  establishment.  The  blade  is  forged  bj 
trip  and  drop-liammers,  which  measure  Off  the  amount  of  steel  for  the 
l)articular  kind  of  blade  required,  and  hammer  it  into  shape  ;  and  the 
shoulder  or  bolster  is  formed  by  hammering  between  dies  or  swages  so 
constructed  as  to  give  the  required  form  and  size.  The  blade  is  then 
passed  again  under  the  trip-hammer  and  receives  its  last  hammering, 
giving  it  the  required  thickness  and  taper,  and  at  the  same  time  conden- 
sing the  steel  so  as  to  impart  to  it  a  good  cutting  quality.  After  thi* 
operation  is  performed,  which  is  regarded  very  critical  and  requiring  the 
best  skill,  the  blade  is  next  passed  through  a  punching  press  containing 
a  pair  of  dies  the  exact  shape  of  the  entire  blade,  a  process  that  secorei 
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Qniformity  to  all ;  and  then  it  is  returned  to  the  drop-hammer  and  at  a 
low  heat  is  strack  between  a  pair  of  finishing  dies,  so  made  as  to  touch 
every  part  of  the  blade,  and  by  this  means  is  straightened  perfectly. 
The  blade  having  been  thus  forged  is  ready  to  receive  the  stamp  of  the 
Company,  which  is  put  on  by  means  of  a  large  press  operated  by  one 
man  somewhat  as  a  hand  printing-press.  An  expert  operator  will 
Kamp  3,500  blades  per  day.  Now  the  blade  is  ready  to  be  hardened 
^ud  tempered,  a  very  nice  operation  for  which  they  use  a  machine  of 
dieir  own  invention,  and  patented  by  them. 

Tliis  machine  consists  of  a  series  of  cast-iron  tubes,  say  2^  inches 
internal  diameter  and  8  inches  long,  which  are  placed  directly  over  the 
fire-box  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  heat  to  pass  all  around  them. 
In  these  tubes  the  blades  are  placed  by  the  workman,  commencing  at  one 
end  of  the  machine.  There  is  room  in  each  tube  for  two  blades — 
so,  as  one  is  taken  out  another  is  put  in ;  and  after  the  fire  is  once 
allowed  to  pass  around  the  tubes,  the  workman  continues  to  put  in  and 
take  out  of  each  tube  in  succession,  not  having  to  wait  for  the  blades  to 
heat,  as  they  heat  uniformly,  and  in  perfect  time,  to  the  degree  required. 
When  heated  and  taken  from  the  tubes  they  are  placed  in  a  vat  of  pre- 
pared oil  and  cooled ;  and  when  taken  out  and  cleaned  of  the  oil,  they 
are  passed  into  a  sand  bath  heated  by  the  same  fire  used  for  the  tubes. 
In  this  bath  they  remain,  watched  by  an  experienced  hand,  until  they 
are  heated  and  reduced  to  the  requisite  temper. 

After  the  Blade  is  tempered  it  is  ready  for  grinding  and  polishing, 
operations  that  are  performed  by  hand,  by  skilled  workmen,  and  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  manner  as  in  SheflBeld.  The  blade  is  now  ready  for 
the  Handle,  which  is  made  from  ivory,  pearl,  horn-tips,  cattle  shin-bones, 
cocoa  wood,  rosewood,  ebony,  or  buffalo  horns. 

The  Handles  are  cut  into  shape  by  saws,  then  passed  through  various 
machines,  giving  them  the  required  shapes,  and  fitting  them  to  receive 
the  Blades.  Ordinarily  the  handles  are  fastened  to  the  blade  by  cement 
or  rivets,  but  in  this  establishment  most  of  the  handles  are  attached  by 
special  processes,  that  secure  them  firmly  and  prevents  the  possibility  of 
their  becoming  loose  by  use  or  exposure  to  hot  water.  These  improve- 
ments are  patented  by  this  Company  and  used  only  by  them. 

This  Company  make  about  five  hundred  different  styles  of  Cutlery, 
and  consume  in  their  manufacture  200  tons  of  Steel  per  year,  18,000 
pounds  of  Ivory,  150  tons  of  Ebony,  300  tons  of  Rosewood,  300  tons 
of  Cocoa  wood,  400  tons  of  Coal,  100  tons  of  Grindstones,  10  tons  of 
Emory,  5  tons  of  Sheet  Brass  and  Brass  Wire,  and  about  300,000  pieces 
of  Shin  Bones. 

The  buildings  are  constructed  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  square,  and 
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coyer  an  area  of  seven  acres  of  ground.  The  main  building,  which  is 
of  brick,  is  208  feet  long  bj  45  feet  wide,  and  two  stories  high.  Ad- 
joining this  is  their  forging  shop,  128  feet  long  by  45  feet  wide,  in  which 
they  run  twenty-one  trip-hammers,  ten  drop-hammers,  and  other  heavy 
nmchinery.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  main  building  is  the  Polishing 
Shop,  116  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide,  containing  two  rows  of  polishers. 
The  other  buildings  comprise  one  for  making  Knife  Handles  and  for 
Finishiug;  and  another,  112  by  25,  for  hand-forging  and  Tempering 
the  Blade.  Extensive  as  these  buildings  are,  they  are  not  sufficiently  so 
to  accommodate  the  increasing  business,  and  the  Company  propose  to 
erect,  during  the  present  year  (1864),  new  buildings  affording  nearly 
double  the  capacity  of  the  present  workshops. 

The  manufacturing  department  is  under  the  superintendence  of  J.  W. 
Gardner,  who  has  been  with  the  Company  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
since  they  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Table  Cutlery,  and  who  is  the 
inventor  of  some  of  their  most  popular  styles. 

For  several  years  the  works  have  been  owned  by  a  Company  incorpo- 
rated as  the  "  Lamson  &  Goodnow  Manufacturing  Company,''  with 
K.  G.  Lamson,  President,  A.  F.  Goodnow,  Treasurer,  and  J.  W. 
Gardner,  Agent.  They  employ  nearly  five  hundred  workmen,  and 
produce  Cutlery  to  the  amount  of  $600,000  annually. 

In  1858,  JMr.  E.  G.  Lamson  purchased  the  Armory  at  "Windsor, 
Yerniont,  where  the  first  Rifles  were  made  by  machinery  to  use  the 
!Minic  hall  or  its  equivalent,  and  where  the  greater  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  tools  were  made  that  are  now  in  use  in  the  principal  armory 
in  England,  at  Enfield,  near  Woolwich.  Here  he,  in  association  with 
E.  E.  Lamson,  under  the  name  of  E.  G.  Lamson  <fc  Company,  is 
now  making  Springfield  Rifled  Muskets  largely,  having  contracted  iu 
1861  to  supply  the  Government  with  fifty  thousand  of  these  weapons, 
nearly  all  of  which  have  been  delivered  and  approved.  They  also 
manufacture  all  kinds  of  Machinery  for  making  Guns  and  IMstols, 
having  patterns  and  drawings  of  every  thing  necessary  to  fit  out 
a  complete  Armory.  They  are  now  engaged  in  manufacturing  a  nev 
I5recch-Loading  Rifle,  constructed  on  the  repeating  principle,  which 
has  been  fired  nine  times  in  eleven  seconds,  as  a  Repeater ;  and  without 
using  the  repeating  principle,  it  has  been  fired  twenty  times  ]>er  minute. 
This  is  the  most  rapid  shooting  of  which  wo  are  advised.  Tliis  Rifl€ 
has  been  tested  by  order  of  the  Ordnance  I>ei)artment,  and  has  been 
recommended  as  a  most  efficient  weapon  for  soldiers'  use.  It  belongs  to 
the  class  called  "magazine  guns,"  the  magazine  being  in  the  stuck  under 
the  barrel.  Experts  who  have  examined  almost  all  of  the  different  kinds 
of  breech-loading  guns  have  expressed  a  preference  for  this,  and  eren 
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predict  that  it  will  inaugurate  as  important  an  era  in  the  history  of  fire- 
arms as  did  the  invention  of  Colt's  Revolver,  The  repeating  principle 
of  this  gan  will  be  applied  to  Pistols. 

Ever  since  the  invention  of  firearms  the  attention  of  ingenious  men 
has  been  directed  to  the  discovery  of  a  perfect  weapon  loading  at  the 
breech.  If  our  countrymen  have  succeeded  in  making  a  perfect  weapon 
of  this  kind  they  will  be  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  made  an  inven- 
tion second  only  in  importance  to  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  With 
such  a  weapon,  an  army  lying  on  the  ground  and  almost  protected  from 
harm,  could  pour  into  its  antagonist  a  '*  sheet  of  flame  and  shower  of 
lead''  that  none  could  withstand.  With  such  a  weapon  and  the  metallic 
water-proof  cartridge  an  army  could  make  its  most  successful  attacks  in 
the  heaviest  rain-storms.  With  such  a  weapon  and  cartridge  the  pres- 
ent array  of  the  United  States,  without  calling  for,  much  less  impressing 
or  conscripting  one  additional  man,  would  be  invincible  by  any  foe 
armed  with  the  ordinary  musket  or  rifle,  and  standing  exposed  while 
"  drawing  ramrod"  and  going  through  the  ceremonial  required  in  load- 
ing at  the  muzzle  after  each  single  shot.  Distinguished  generals  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  a  weapon  of  proper  con- 
struction, loaded  at  the  breech,  would  double  the  effective  force  of  an 
army,  but  in  this  instance  common  sense  is  quite  equal  to  the  most  ma- 
ture military  experience.*  It  is  believed  that  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment are  now  taking  all  of  this  class  of  arms  that  can  be  manufactured, 
but  if  it  can  be  proved  that  they  are  not,  the  next  generation  will  not 
judge  them  with  the  leniency  of  the  present. 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Lamson  &  Co.  are  now  employing  about  400  men  in 
their  Armory  and  Machine  Shop. 

(1)  Mnjor-General  Koseorans,  in  a  letter  dated  November  13th,  1863,  stated— "The 
GoTerDineQt  has  already  become  coiwinced  that  breech-loading,  revolving  ohambered, 
or  single -charged  arms,  should  be  used  for  cavalry  and  other  mounted  troops.  It  should, 
and  in  my  opinion  will,  ultimately  adopt  them  for  infantry.  I  have  no  doubt  that  could 
such  arms,  of  proper  construction,  be  substituted  at  once  for  those  now  in  use,  it  would 
add  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  force  or  power  of  the  troops  now  in  the  field.  In 
other  words,  we  should  anient  our  army  one-half  by  changing  the  weapons." 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  WORCESTER. 

[The  following  are  the  Statistics  of  the  principal  manafactores  of 
Worcester  County,  which  includes,  besides  the  City  of  Worcester,  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  Clinton  and  Fitchburg,  for  the  year  ending 
June  1,  1860 :] 


No.  of 

£«tabIiHh- 

ments. 

S 


Kannfactarei. 
Agricaltaral  ImplemenU » 

Fanning  mUls „ 1.. 

Plows , 2.. 

Plow  bandies 1.. 

Rakes .1 2.. 

D»r» w^  cmtOFS***  •••••••••■••••••••  Ji** 

Baskets ^  6.. 

Bolto,  nuts,  etc ^ 1., 

Boots  and  shoes 183.. 


CapitsL 

$15,000.. 

800... 

152,.'^00.., 

9,000.. 

6,000... 

26,000.., 

1 1,275.. 

S,000.. 


Boxes 26 

Brass  founding 2 

Brooms  and  brnshes 6 

Broom  and  tool  handles 6 

Bnttons 1 , 

Cabinet  farnitore 15 

Chairs. 62 

Calliopes 1 

Cane  splitting 1 

Tar  linings 1 

rarp*»t8 1 

Carriages  35 

Cars 2 

rarjvinters'  tools 2 , 

Caslcs  and  barrels 1 

Clothing. 37 

CofBui; 4 

Combs  25 


Copying  presses. 1 

Cotton  goods 2 

Batting  and  wadding 2 

Cordage 2 

Tarn,  thread,  wick,  etc 6 

Cotton  and  woolen  machinerj       7 

Eave  troughs 1 

Ed^e  tools 6 

Envelopes 1 

Firearms 2 

Flour 67 

Gun  powder 1 

Hand  cards 3....^ 

Hardware 6...... 

Hose  and  belting  2...... 

Hosierj 8....^ 

Habs.  spokM  and  feUow  .«..»  10...... 

IroA  tottpdipg,..  »•»««»«»».»»»«»»»»—  8«***M 


Raw 
material. 

823,800.. 

368.. 

179,-350.. 

4,000.. 

1.535.. 

24,000.. 

529.. 

7,000.. 

478,325 4,076,531., 

155,100 lOS,2f¥>  . 

4,450 11,.300. 

11,780 6,865.. 

12,000 2,415.. 

4,800 1.200.. 

39,000 29,627.. 

646,400 479.901.. 

3,000 1,630.. 

lOS.S^X) 90,0(10.. 

1.500 1,967.. 

300,000 .397,0^0.. 

113,7f)0 67,286. 

4.5,0(X) 27.542. 

49,000 6.M0.. 

4,000 .3,275... 

140,650 283,708.. 

3,900 3,178.. 

131,600 114.665.., 

5,000 3,000.. 

4,137,514 2,380,608.. 


0/>00 

34,000 

90,500 

232,000 

2,000 

329,300 

oo,UUO....M 

62,500 

231,200 

30,000 

34,400 

33.500 

18,000 

79.000...... 

SS.960....M 
U9,400... 


7,470., 

32,757. 

116,460. 

261,6.'i0. 

2,000., 

211,639. 

40,750. 

21,900. 
652,671. 

42,938. 

28,220.. 

64,910.. 

48,000. 

61,650. 

9,975. 

188,790.. 


Male       Female 
bands.       liaaida. 

4i)..«..«  •••.•• 

X  *«...•  •....• 

MJl  ......  •••... 

f .....a  •»..•• 

^X...*.«  •••••• 

ww.....«  ••..•• 

If....««  •••••• 

7 

4,212 6,040. 

6 

17 

2 I-.... 

1,311 1,231. 

70 45 

6 

95 129 

1S4 

.38 

15 1 

11 

1.39 326 

10 

262 51 

9 

2,970 3,345 

4 

2S 

71 

663 

10...... 

336 

12 

132 

95 

9 

62 

62 

53. — 

31 

174... 


1 

20 

6 


45. 


Value  of 
prodttCL 

867.000 

1,300 

9S7,150 

11800 

fln.(iM 

4,4» 

10.000 

9,505J07 
174.6S] 
17.M0 
99,900 
1X9B0 
7J» 
904m 

1,431.545 

8,000 

]5<).0M 

.s.ieo 

OOn.POO 

18<>,$53 
77,500 
S4,'«0 
12,.W 

47S.250 
10,a» 

371.9.10 

W.OOO 

5,59^,0» 

9,600 

66,990 

I8i.5i: 

73\949 

12.00c 

47SS56 

«,oao 

166.000 
732,4s: 

71.4H 
181,700 
113,000 

86,000 
131.300 

80,991 
.   V4»000 
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MannfltctQret. 


No.  of 

ENtablinh- 

ment?. 


Capital 
Invested. 


Iron,  rolled 

Jewelry 

Lasts  and  boot  trees 

Leather .* 

Linen  goods 

Locumotivo  and  car  repairing. 

Looms 

Lumber,  planed 

"  sawed 

Machinery  

Maeliiue-card  clothing , 

Machine  knives 

Malleable  castings 

Maps 

Matches 

Molodeon  cases 

Masical  instrnments 

Musical  reeds 

Morocco 

NeedleM 

Organs 

Packed  provisions 

Palmlcaf  hats 

Paper,  printing  and  writing... 

Paper,  wrapping 

P.atent  machines 

Patterns  and  models 

Pianos  

Piano  and  melodeon  legs 

Pocket  Books 

Pottery  ware 

Pre-erves  

Printlui; 

Reflued  elder 

Reeds  and  harness,  etc 

Saddlery  and  harnes.^ 

Sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Scythes 

Shoddy 

8hoe  nails 

Shoe  pt  k-H 

Shoemakers'  tools 

Skates  

Soap  aud  candles 

Steel  traps 

Stoves 

Straw  goods 

Tin  and  sheet-iron  ware 

Wire 

Wooden  ware 

Woolen  goods 

Woolen  yarns 


1. 

ft. 

11. 

47. 
1. 
1 

1.. 

9.. 

168.. 

26.. 

8. 

3.. 

1.. 

1.. 

2.. 

4.. 

2. 

1.. 

2.. 

2. 

1.. 

1.. 
21.. 

8.. 

3.. 

3.. 

2.. 

2.. 

2  . 

5.. 

2.. 

2. 

4.. 

4... 

7... 
17.. 
11.. 

6.. 

ft  . 

1.. 

3.. 

6.. 

1... 
10.. 

1.. 

3.. 

4.., 
28.. 

ft  . 
26.. 
42.. 

3.. 


$llft,000.... 

82.000.... 

12,9;>0.... 

387,100...., 

75,000.... 

10,000.... 

20,000 

29,800 

SV>,350 

236,000 

140,900.... 

4.3,500 

9,000 

3,000...., 

16,000...., 

7,.'500 

6,000 

ft,200 

4,000 

4,000 

7,000  .... 

67,700 

177,000 

ftl,000 

26,300 

2,000  .... 

1H,<H')0 

28,000 

30.71.0 

6,000 

4,200 

2.5,000 

13,200 

27,ia) 

W.950 

34,300 

77,000 

11,:J00 , 

4,000 

6,500 

26,600 

fi,000 

30,750 , 

2,500 

11,500 

64.500 

82,200  .... 

275,000 

157,800 

1,910,000 

42.000 


Raw 
material. 

$367,000 

27.900 

8,576 

977,520 

115,750 

3,000 

21,000 

66,985 

428,802 

149,535 

265,4.35 

21,449 

12,.S0O 

3,.330 

ft,345 

13,275 

1,940 

3,610 

62,000 

600 

2,930 

11,000 

268,463 

290,426 

42,000. 

fil,400 

1,200 

11.800 

30,700 

118,960 

3.150 

4.8.'>1 

6,3.'.0 

6,827 

21,240 

16.400 

68.000 

39,720 

42.081 

15,000 

3,4a5 

4  f  17  «7  ^  •  •  «  •  •  • 

1,485 

45,.377 

1,020 

12,855 

209,687 

83.613 

606,700 

162,800 

3,067,.'^31 

68.150 


Male 
handi. 


Female 
liaiide. 


39 

7 

43 

317 

ftO 

100 

20 

60 

41 

v«i«  •••••• 

1 

406 

70 

10 

27 

4v*«««*« 

»••••• 

8 

4 

f •«•••• 

39 

12 

15 

11 

1 

ll....« 

6 

1 

1 

110 

445 

114....^ 

76 

25 

10 

14 

11 

11 

29 

45 

36 

136 

13 

3 

3 

22 

2 

12 

44 

36 

43 

102 

99 

28 

4 

7 

14 

2 

ftl 

o «■•••• 

27 

6 

X4  •••••• 

98 

182 

101 

1 

394 

28 

a>«3^i*  •••• 

3 

2,005 

1,106 

48 

33 

Yalne  of 
Prodact. 

$440,000 
90,500 
40,180 
1,309,913 
150,000 
13,000 
75,000 
95,620 
625,724 
472,893 
831,200 
48,000 
88,600 
6,000 
8,705 
62,400 
11,200 
18.500 
86,000 
6,260 
9,000 
13,000 
438,187 
615,850 
124.000 
74,200 
10,280 
46,000 
53,000 
157.500 
10,000 
150,000 
21,600 
14,8;-.6 
48,450 
42,990 
120,798 
114.20i> 
73.6&» 
10,750 
11,000 
43,500 
11,000 
68,236 
4,500 
25,900 
457,750 
148,456 
940,000 
332,0^3 
6,195,542 
112,000 


Total,  including  miscellane- 
ons  manufactures  not  above 
specified 1,357        $13,334,769       $18,234,584       18,190       12,699        $37,092,920 
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REMARKABLE  MANUFACTORIES  IN  WORCESTER 

The  Washburn  Wire  Works— Ichabod  Washbnm  &  Moeiit  Propriel 

Worcester  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  floorishing 
enterprising  of  the  interior  cities  of  New  England,  and  noted  espec 
for  the  variety  and  extent  of  its  manufactures.  The  leadinj^  interei 
the  city,  judged  by  the  amount  of  the  product  (which  is  now  consid 
bly  more  than  the  statistics  show),  is  Wir6  Drawing ;  and  the  ol 
and  largest  of  the  establishments  in  this  manufacture  is  the  "  Waslil 
Wire  Works." 

These  works  were  founded  in  1834,  by  Ichabod  Washbnm,  who 
previously  been  engaged  in  making  wire  at  Northville,  Worce 
County,  where  he  built  a  small  factory  as  early  as  1831.  At  that  t 
Wire  Drawing  as  an  American  manufacture  was  in  its  infancy — in 
Card  Wire  was  not  made  from  the  rods  to  any  extent  in  this  coan 
What  little  had  been  made  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  that  tended 
excite  a  prejudice  against  American  wire.  This  prejudice  Mr.  Wi 
burn  resolved  to  overcome,  which  could  only  be  done  by  makin;; 
article  of  better  quality  than  the  imported ;  and  that  he  did  thi^ 
evident  from  the  fact  that  in  five  years  after  he  had  built  the  Grove  1 
card  wire  was  no  longer  imported.  In  this  he  was  aided  firsi  bj 
protection  aflbrded  by  a  favorable  tariff,  and  secondly  by  a  lar^re  h-: 
demand.  The  County  of  Worcester  has  long  been  the  principal  sea: 
the  manufacture  of  Cards,  both  hand  and  machine,  in  this  coau 
Here  the  Karles,  for  three  generations,  and  other  celebrated  makers 
canls  and  card-clothing,  have  pursued  this  important  branch  of  buMi; 
Indeed,  until  recently  but  few  cards  were  made  out  of  Ma>>achu.«!e 
But,  more  than  to  cither  of  these  circumstances,  his  success  was  ilni 
the  fact  of  employing  novel  and  original  machinery,  that  not  only 
proved  the  quality  of  the  wire,  but  increased  the  product.  In  1n)1, 
the  London  International  Exhibition,  it  was  freely  admitted  by  the  b 
wire  manufacturers  of  England  that  the  Americans  had  machinery  su 
rior  to  theirs,  and  that  they  were  able  to  make  four  times  as  much  ^ 
with  the  same  number  of  hands  as  was  ordinarily  done  in  that  couni 

Card  Wire  continued  to  be  for  many  years  the  leading  article  of  m 
ufacture  at  the  Washburn  Works,  but  as  other  kinds  became  iu  demJ 
facilities  were  provided  for  producing  them.  When  the  invention 
the  Telegraph  had  indnced  an  extensive  demand  for  wire  for  telegnp 
purposes,  Mr.  Washburn  directed  his  attention  to  its  mannfactore, 
pecially  lo  Qai^oxiizAd  Wice^  which  is  a  better  conductor  of  the  ebet 
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fluid  than  ordinary  wire.  Prerioas  to  the  adoption  of  tho  process  of 
galvanizing,  the  scale  had  to  be  removed  from  the  wire  by  means  that 
required  an  exposure  to  acids  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  which  ren- 
dered it  brittle.  To  obviate  this  defect  Mr.  Washburn  secured  the  con- 
trol of  an  English  patent  for  a  process  by  which  the  wire  is  passed 
through  a  tube  heated  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  a  slight  red  heat,  and  then 
Ihrough  a  cold  acid  bath,  remaining  in  it  however  hardly  a  second,  from 
which  it  emerges  in  a  perfectly  clean  condition,  and  not  injured  as  it 
nsually  is  when  long  exposed  to  acids.  Wire  made  in  this  way  has  borne 
the  weight  of  trees  falling  upon  it  without  breaking.  The  importance 
of  great  tenacity  in  telegraphic  wire  is  too  evident  to  need  remark.  The 
following  Table  represents  the  common  numbers  of  iron  wire  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  its  strength  as  plain  wire,  and  also  when  coated  with 
zinc — ^the  figures  representing  in  pounds  the  strain  at  which  each  had 
broken : 


Plain  Iron.      OalVanlzed. 

No.  6 2,300 2,390 

Xo.  1 2,010 2,210 

No.  8 1,820 1,985 

No.  9 1,520 1,665 


Plaiu  iron.      Galvanized. 

No.  10 1,270 1,385 

No.  11 1,043 1,155 

No.  12 832 992 

No.  13 631 886 


Messrs.  Washburn  and  Moen  are  the  only  makers  of  Patent  Gal- 
vanized Wire  in  the  United  States,  and  notwithstanding  it  is  established 
that  the  system  which  they  have  adopted  uniformly  secures  the  a«l- 
ditional  strength  of  12i  per  cent,  in  tension,  and  the  same  in  the  section 
power,  over  any  other  mode  of  galvanizing  yet  adopted,  they  sell  it  at 
same  prices  charged  i)y  others  for  the  ordinary  wire. 

When  the  popularity  of  Hoop  Skirts  created  a  demand  for  Crinolfne 
Wire,  this  firm  engaged  extensively  in  its  manufacture,  and  tiiey  are  now 
by  far  the  largest  producers  of  this  wire  in  the  United  States.  The  steel 
used  in  making  crinoline  wire  is  imported  from  England  in  the  form  of 
coiled  rods  of  about  J  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

The  first  operation  to  which  it  is  subjected,  is  heating  it  to  about  a 
bright-red  heat,  in  a  furnace  adapted  for  the  purpose,  by  which  it  is 
softened.  It  is  next  cleansed  with  an  acid  to  remove  all  oxide  from  its 
surface,  after  which  it  is  coated  with  rye-flour  and  dried  in  a  special  ap- 
paratus. It  is  now  ready  for  drawing,  which  consists  in  reducing  the 
Bteel  rod  to  a  much  less  diameter  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  extend- 
ing its  length.  One  end  of  the  rod  is  first  pointed  on  an  anvil  down  to 
the  size  or  number  to  which  it  is  to  be  drawn  on  the  "gauge  plate." 

The  wire,  after  it  has  been  pointed,  is  passed  through  a  hole  of 
the  proper  size  in  a  steel  draw-plate,  which  is  secured  fast  to  the 
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REMARKABLE  MANUFACTORIES  IN  WORCESTER. 

The  Washburn  Wire  Works— Ichabod  Washburn  &  Moen,  Proprietors. 

Worcester  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  floorishiDg  and 
enterprising  of  the  interior  cities  of  New  England,  and  noted  especially 
for  the  Yarietj  and  extent  of  its  manufactures.  The  leading  interest  in 
the  city,  judged  by  the  amount  of  the  product  (which  is  now  considera- 
bly more  than  the  statistics  show),  is  Wird  Drawing ;  and  the  oldest 
and  largest  of  the  establishments  in  this  manufacture  is  the  "  Washburn 
Wire  Works." 

These  works  were  founded  in  1834,  by  Ichabod  Washburn,  who  had 
previously  been  engaged  in  making  wire  at  Northyille,  Worcester 
County,  where  he  built  a  small  factory  as  early  as  1831.  At  that  time 
Wire  Drawing  as  an  American  manufacture  was  in  its  infancy — in  fact 
Card  Wire  was  not  made  from  the  rods  to  any  extent  in  this  country. 
What  little  had  been  made  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  that  tended  to 
excite  a  prejudice  against  American  wire.  This  prejudice  Mr.  Wash- 
bum  resolved  to  overcome,  which  could  only  bo  done  by  making  an 
article  of  better  quality  than  the  imported ;  and  that  he  did  this,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  in  five  years  after  he  had  built  the  Grove  Mill 
card  wire  was  no  longer  imported.  In  this  he  was  aided  first  by  the 
protection  afforded  by  a  favorable  tariff,  and  secondly  by  a  large  home 
demand.  The  County  of  Worcester  has  long  been  the  principal  seat  of 
the  manufacture  of  Cards,  both  hand  and  machine,  in  this  country. 
Here  the  Earlcs,  for  three  generations,  and  other  celebrated  makers  of 
cards  and  card-clothing,  have  pursued  this  important  branch  of  business. 
Indeed,  until  recently  but  few  cards  were  made  out  of  Massachusetts. 
But,  more  than  to  eitlier  of  these  circumstances,  his  success  was  dne  to 
the  fact  of  employing  novel  and  original  machinery,  that  not  only  im- 
proved the  quality  of  the  wire,  but  increased  the  product.  In  1851,  at 
the  London  International  Exhibition,  it  was  freely  admitted  by  the  lar^ 
wire  manufacturers  of  England  that  the  Americans  had  machinery  supe- 
rior to  theirs,  and  that  they  were  able  to  make  four  times  as  much  wire 
with  the  same  number  of  hands  as  was  ordinarily  done  in  that  country. 

Card  Wire  continued  to  be  for  many  years  the  leading  article  of  man- 
ufacture at  the  Washburn  Works,  but  as  other  kinds  became  in  demand 
facilities  were  provided  for  producing  thera.  When  the  invention  of 
the  Telegraph  had  induced  an  extensive  demand  for  wire  for  telegraphio 
purposes,  Mr.  Washburn  directed  his  attention  to  its  manufacture,  es* 
pecially  to  Galvanized  Wire,  which  is  a  better  conductor  of  the  electrio 
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fluid  than  ordinary  wire.  Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  process  of 
galvanizing,  the  scale  had  to  be  removed  from  the  wire  by  means  that 
required  an  exposure  to  acids  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  which  ren- 
dered it  brittle.  To  obviate  this  defect  Mr.  Washburn  secured  the  con- 
trol of  an  English  patent  for  a  process  by  which  the  wire  is  passed 
through  a  tube  heated  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  a  slight  red  heat,  and  then 
•through  a  cold  acid  bath,  remaining  in  it  however  hardly  a  second,  from 
which  it  emerges  in  a  perfectly  clean  condition,  and  not  injured  as  it 
usually  is  when  long  exposed  to  acids.  Wire  made  in  this  way  has  borne 
the  weight  of  trees  falling  upon  it  without  breaking.  The  importance 
of  great  tenacity  in  telegraphic  wire  is  too  evident  to  need  remark.  The 
following  Table  represents  the  common  numbers  of  iron  wire  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  its  strength  as  plain  wire,  and  also  when  coated  with 
zinc — the  figures  representing  in  pounds  the  strain  at  which  each  had 
broken : 


Plain  iron.      OalVanized. 

No.  6 2,800 2,390 

Xo.  1 2,010 2,210 

No.  8 1,820 1,985 

No.  9 1,520 1,665 


Plain  iron.      Galvanized. 

No.  10 1,270 1,385 

No.  11 1,043 1,155 

No.  12 832 992 

No.  13 631 886 


Messrs.  Washburn  and  Moen  are  the  only  makers  of  Patent  Gal- 
vanized Wire  in  the  United  States,  and  notwithstanding  it  is  established 
that  the  system  which  they  have  adopted  uniformly  secures  the  ad- 
ditional strength  of  12^  per  cent,  in  tension,  and  the  same  in  the  section 
power,  over  any  other  mode  of  galvanizing  yet  adopted,  they  sell  it  at 
same  prices  charged  by  others  for  the  ordinary  wire. 

When  the  popularity  of  Hoop  Skirts  created  a  demand  for  Crinolfne 
Wire,  this  firm  engaged  extensively  in  its  manufacture,  and  they  are  now 
by  far  tlie  largest  producers  of  this  wire  in  the  United  States.  The  steel 
used  in  making  crinoline  wire  is  imported  from  England  in  the  form  of 
coiled  rods  of  about  J  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

The  first  operation  to  which  it  is  subjected,  is  heating  it  to  about  a 
bright-red  heiit,  in  a  furnace  adapted  for  the  purpose,  by  which  it  is 
softened.  It  is  next  cleansed  with  an  acid  to  remove  all  oxide  from  its 
surface,  after  which  it  is  coated  with  rye-flour  and  dried  in  a  special  ap- 
paratus. It  is  now  ready  for  drawing,  which  consists  in  reducing  the 
steel  rod  to  a  much  less  diameter  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  extend- 
ing its  length.  One  end  of  the  rod  is  first  pointed  on  an  anvil  down  to 
the  size  or  number  to  which  it  is  to  be  drawn  on  the  "gauge  plate." 

The  wire,  after  it  has  been  pointed,  is  passed  through  a  hole  of 
the  proper  size  in   a  steel  draw-plate,  which  is  secared  fast  to  the 
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drawing-frame,  and  is  then  carried  forward  and  fastened  to  a  drawinf 
bk)ck  placed  upon  the  top  of  a  revolving  vertical  spindle  on  the  drawio] 
frame.  As  the  block  revolves  it  winds  the  steel  rod  around  it  and  palls 
through  the  liolc  in  the  steel  draw-plate,  reducing  its  size  to  wire  gaa| 
,  called  No.  7.  It  takes  no  less  than  ten-horse  power  to  draw  ihe  ste 
rod  down  to  wire  during  this  first  operation,  which  compresses  the  atoo 
of  the  metal  very  close  together,  rendering  it  hard  and  brittle.  Befo: 
it  can  be  drawn  a  second  time  it  requires  to  be  softened  again  in  tl 
annealing  furnace,  and  afterwards  cleansed  in  the  same  manner  as  it  wi 
prepared  for  the  first  drawing  operation.  It  is  then  drawn  through 
smaller  hole  in  a  draw-plate  and  reduced  two  sizes,  and  so  on  until 
has  been  reduced  to  the  requisite  size  and  what  was  a  few  vards 
length  has  been  extended  to  two  thousand  yards.  It  is  then  iiuttcDt 
by  drawing  from  one  reel  and  passing  it  between  a  pair  of  pressure  ste 
rollers.  After  this  the  flattened  wire  is  next  hardened  by  iia!»>ing 
through  a  bath  of  red-hot  lead,  then  through  a  trough  of  oil  where 
is  quenched,  then  through  a  bath  of  slightly-melted  lead  heated  i 
such  a  heat  as  will  reduce  it  to  the  right  temper — requiring  much  pra 
tical  experience  to  secure  the  proper  temper.  This  process  for  temjic 
ing  is  patented  by  this  firm.  Messrs.  Washburn  &  Moen  have  I 
cilities  for  making  thirty  tons  of  Crinoline  Wire  per  week.  They  fu 
nish  wires  for  others  to  cover,  and  have  also  over  9uO  machines  cmploji 
in  covering  wire. 

This  process  may  be  described  as  follows :  The  wire,  after  brini:  un 
pered,  is  taken  to  tlie  Covering  Koom  on  reuls,  which  are  phjci.»i  iu 
irame  near  the  lloor  and  the  wire  passed  up  throuich  the  niiu«ile  v'f  tl 
l)raiding  niacliines  and  wound  upon  a  top-reel.  In  jiassini;  iJi>'.var«l. 
spool  carriage,  siiiiihir  in  almost  every  resi)ect  to  a  cord-l>rni'iii::r  in; 
(.'hine,  luul  carrying  several  spools  of  cotton  yarn,  covers  the  win-  wii 
cords.  Tlie  sj)ools  are  moved  back  and  forth  in  grooves  by  a  series  < 
small  sun-aud-phinet  wheels  underneath  the  roll-plate,  and  while  th'. 
are  thus  moved  tliey  braid  the  yarn  around  the  wire  and  iliu^  jierfert 
readv  to  be  sent  to  the  wareliouse.  Not  less  than  :i.')0,U<H)  varils  o 
flattened  steel  wire  are  covered  dailv  in  this  manufactorv,  and  when  rur 
ning  day  and  night  double  that  quantity. 

This  firm  are  also  the  principal  and  we  believe  the  sole  maker>  in  th; 
country  of  AVire  for  Musical  Instruments.  J*revious  to  \^:*n  all  ib 
j)ianoforte  wire  was  importe<l,  and  the  business  was  monopoliz«'d  l»y 
single  house  iu  Kiiu;land.  At  the  solicitation  of  the  late  Mr.  Ciiieker 
ing,  of  JJoston,  Messrs.  Washburn  &  ^foen  were  induced  to  eniruire  ii 
the  manufacture  of  Wire  for  Piano  Strings,  and  have  succeeded  in  pro 
dacing  a  quality  of  wire  that  is  su^^erceding  the  English.     The  grea 
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Talae  of  this  class  of  wire  consists  in  its  power  of  tension,  which  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  practical  skill  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  pro- 
cesses employed  in  tempering.  Mr.  Washburn  invented  a  mode  of 
tempering  wire  longitudinally,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent,  and  the 
wire  made  at  these  works  is  distinguished  not  only  for  great  strength 
but  uniformity  of  temper,  smoothness  of  surface,  and  high  finish.  It  is 
used  in  all  the  best  pianos  made  in  this  country.  This  firm  also  make 
fine  Plated  Wire,  which  is  wound  around  the  bass  strings  of  oilier  mu- 
sical instruments.  Besides  these  leading  descriptions  of  wire,  the  firm 
make  all  the  varieties  of  Steel  Wire  for  Needles  and  for  Macliinery  and 
Springs,  and  also  wire  from  refined  iron  for  Gun  Screws — in  fact  all 
kinds  of  round,  flat  or  oval,  iron  and  steel  Wire. 

Since  1850  Mr.  Philip  L.  Moen  has  been  associated  with  Mr.  Wash- 
burn in  the  proprietorship  of  these  works,  and  has  had  charge  of  the 
financial  department  of  the  affairs  of  the  establishment.  Mr.  !Moen  is 
regarded  by  the  community  in  which  he  lives  as  one  of  their  best  finan- 
ciers. The  firm  have  two  mills  in  Worcester,  the  Grove  Mill  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city,  which  has  a  roof  1500  feet  in  length,  and  a 
smaller  mill  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  where  the  coarse  kinds  of 
wire  are  made.  They  employ  about  600  hands,  including  40  females, 
and  produce  an  annual  value  exceeding  a  million  of  dollars. 

The  increase  in  the  demand  for  Wire  within  the  last  twenty-five  years 
has  been  enormous.  When  Mr  Washburn  commenced,  in  1S31,  his 
production  was  limited  to  about  300  pounds  per  day  :  now  his  works 
alone  produce  about  7  tons  of  Iron  and  5  tons  of  Steel  Wire  \)vv  day — 
and  the  product  of  the  whole  country,  it  is  estimated,  is  about  00  tons 
a  day.  In  Great  Britain  there  has  been  a  similar  increase.  About 
sixty  years  ago  nearly  or  quite  the  whole  product  of  iron  wire  in  Eng- 
land was  made  at  Prestwood,  and  taken  to  Birmingham  with  a  two-horse 
team  twice  a  week.  It  did  not  probably  exceed  four  tons  per  week. 
Now  one  firm  in  Manchester  manufactures  105  tons  j)er  week,  and  this 
is  probably  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  what  is  made  weekly  in  Great 
Britain. 
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The  Washburn  Iron  Works— If  athan  Washburn,  Proprietor, 

Are  another  of  the  noteworthy  establishments  that  have  given  the  city 
of  Worcester  a  reputation  for  enterprise  in  manafactures.  These  works 
are  among  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  New  England,  and  their  fonnder 
has  had  au  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  Iron  extending  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  He  is  also  the  inventor  of  a  Car  Wheel  which  is 
extensively  used  not  only  on  railroads  in  New  England,  but  in  Canada 
and  our  Western  States. 

Previous  to  establishing  himself  in  Worcester,  Mr.  Washburn  had 
been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Iron  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.;  of  iron 
castings  for  machinery  at  Stafford,  Conn.,  his  native  place;  and  of  cast- 
ings for  cotton  and  woolen  machinery  at  Rochester,  New  York,  where  in 
1847  he  obtained  his  first  patent  for  an  improved  Car  Wheel.  But  not 
being  as  successful  at  Rochester  as  he  desired,  he  disposed  of  his  busi- 
ness there  in  the  fall  of  1848  and  went  to  Worcester,  entering  into  part- 
nership in  the  Car  Wheel  manufacture  with  E.  A.  Converse,  under  the 
firm-style  of  Converse  &  Washburn,  which  continued  until  1854,  when 
Mr.  Washburn  became  the  sole  proprietor.  In  1849  he  invented  an- 
other improvement  in  Car  Wheels,  which  was  patented  in  1850,  and  now 
widely  known  as  Washburn's  Patent  Wheel.  He  claimed  as  his  inven- 
tion the  combination  of  the  arch  with  the  curved  plate  and  arms  con- 
nectincT  the  hul)  and  rim,  and  an  improvement  in  the  manner  of  disposing 
of  the  metal  in  the  wheel  so  as  to  produce  great  strength  and  relieve  it 
from  strain,  when  cast  and  properly  chilled,  thus  avoiding  most  of  the 
defects  to  which  ordinary  wheels  are  liable  when  cast  whole.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  wheel  was  such  that  it  not  only  greatly  increased  the  busi- 
ness of  the  foundry  at  Worcester,  but  led  to  the  establishment  of 
foundries  for  casting  the  wheels  at  Troy  and  Schenectady,  New  York, 
and  other  places.  At  the  Car  Wheel  Works  at  Brandon,  Vermont 
(which  are  in  part  owned  by  this  inventor),  Washburn's  form  of  wheel 
are  now  being  made.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  cool  wheels  at  the 
foundry  in  Worcester  by  immersing  them  while  hot  from  the  moulds  in 
a  pit  of  white  sand  ;  but  now  we  believe  the  wheels  are  cooled  in  ovens 
expressly  designed  for  the  purpose. 

In  1857  Mr.  Washburn  made  important  additions  to  his  works,  which 
now  consist  of  two  Rolling  Mills  400  by  125  feet,  a  Foundry  150  by  60 
feet,  a  Wire  Mill  150  by  40  feet  with  a  wing  GO  by  40,  and  other  build- 
ings, covering  in  all  about  four  acres  of  ground.  One  of  the  rolling 
mills  is  devoted  to  roiling  Locomotive  Tires,  for  which  he  ha*  a  machine 
that  he  has  patented,  which  rolls  the  tire  to  its  proper  shape,  and  of 
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any  size,  without  boring.  Uutil  recently  imported  iron  was  used  in  this 
manufacture,  but  he  is  now  rolling  tires  from  the  produce  of  the  ore- 
beds  at  Salisbury,  in  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  which  supplied  the 
metal  from  which  cannon,  shot,  and  shell  were  made  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary  war,  and  the  heavy  guns  with  which  the  *'  Old  Ironsides"  was 
armed.  It  is  believed  that  this  iron  is  fully  equal  if  not  superior  to  the 
English  for  the  purpose. 

For  the  last  six  years  Mr.  Washburn  has  been  largely  engaged  in 
rolling  Railroad  Iron,  and  is  now  producing  about  450  tons  per  week. 
In  converting  old  rails  into  new,  he  adopts  processes  that  are  not  gen- 
erally practiced,  and  which  greatly  improve  the  quality.  The  rails  bcv 
fore  being  rolled  are  thoroughly  hammered  under  six-ton  trip  hammers, 
and  then  returned  to  the  furnace  and  reheated.  New  rails -made  from 
old  ones  by  the  processes  adopted  at  these  works  are  said  to  be  superior 
to  those  ordinarily  made  from  pig-iron. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  present  insurrection,  when  it  was  manifest 
that  the  Government  Armories  were  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for 
improved  arms,  Mr.  Washburn  was  among  the  first  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  Gun  Barrels.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
war,  barrels  were  welded  under  the  blow  of  trip-hammers,  upon  anvils 
which  contained  a  die  (after  the  manner  of  the  present  "  drop")  of  the 
form  desired,  a  similar  die  being  placed  above  within  the  descending 
hammer.  This  process  of  welding  the  barrel  required  numerous  heat- 
ings and  repeated  blows,  and  was  both  costly  and  laborious.  Mr.  Wash- 
burn was  among  the  first,  it  is  said  the  very  first,  of  the  private  estab- 
lishments to  employ  the  rolling  machine  in  this  manufacture,  which  has 
reduced  the  cost  of  making  a  gun  barrel  from  twelve  cents  to  four. 
The  barrel  being  heated  to  a  white  heat  in  the  furnace,  is  passed  through 
rolls  or  constantly-decreasing  grooves  until  it  has  attained  tiic  proper 
dimensions.  It  weighs  ten  pounds  when  it  enters  the  first  roll,  and  when 
it  issues  completed  it  weighs  less  than  seven.  The  plan  is  English,  and 
was  brought  to  this  country  by  an  individual  who  enjoyed  a  monopoly 
of  his  art  for  a  long  time,  but  the  process  is  a  secret  no  longer,  being 
now  employed  we  believe  in  most  of  the  best  establishments.  About 
5,000  Gun  Barrels  are  produced  in  the  Washburn  Iron  Works  every 
month. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  operations  of  this  extensive  establishment 
comprise  the  manufa'cture  of  Car  Wheels,  Locomotive  Tires,  Railroad 
Iron,  and  Gun  Barrels.     About  550  men  are  employed  in  these  works. 
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William  A.  Wheeler's  Iron  Fonndry, 

Thonf^h  not  so  extensive  as  the  others  that  have  been  remarked  upon, 
is  for  several  reasons  entitled  to  rank  among  the  notable  manufactories 
of  Worcester.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
State,  hiiving  been  commenced  by  Mr.  Wheeler  in  1825,  and  has  been 
owned  l>y  the  same  proprietor  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.  The 
first  Steum-Euffine  employed  in  the  State  west  of  Boston  was  put  up 
in  these  Works. 

Mr.  Wheeler  was  also  the  first,  it  is  said,  to  manufacture  Hot-Air 
Furnaces  in  Massachusetts,  and  it  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that 
notwithstanding  the  number  of  new  articles  of  this  class  with  which 
Boston  and  its  vicinity  have  of  late  years  been  supplied,  his  Furnace 
•  maintains  an  undiuiinished  popularity,  though  but  few  changes  have  been 
made  in  it  to  provide  an  increase  of  radiating  surface  since  its  intro- 
duction in  1835. 

Wheeler's  Iron  Works  are  located  centrally  in  Worcester,  on  the  line 
of  the  Nashua  and  Worcester  Kaiiroad,  and  comprise  an  Iron  Foundry, 
a  Brass  Foundry,  a  Machine  Shop,  Forge,  and  Stove  Shop,  and  their 
buildiiigN,  that  cover  in  all  about  two  acres  of  ground.  The  machine 
shop  is  furnished  with  every  convenience  for  expeditious  work.  The 
raanufacMiros  of  the  establishment  comprise  almost  every  description  of 
^lachine,  Railroad,  Iron,  Brass  and  Composition  Castings,  Stoves,  and 
IIot-Air  Furnaces  for  wood  or  coal.  Tilt  and  Drop  Hammers,  Water, 
Gas  and  Steam  Pipe,  Hydrants,  Retorts,  Boring  Mills  and  Puncbini: 
Presses,  Building  Iron  Work,  Cauhlrons,  Kettles,  etc.  The  Pattern 
Shop  is  provitled  with  a  large  stock  of  patterns,  accumulated  in  tlie 
course  of  years,  and  the  assortment  for  shafting,  gearing,  and  general 
mill  work,  is  especially  noticeable. 

Mr.  AVlieeler  is  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  and  ingeuions,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  American  iron  founders  now  cnjracred 
in  active  business.  Among  the  latest  of  his  inventions  arc  improved 
Drop  and  Trip- Hammers,  which  are  now  extensively  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Firearms  and  jobbing,  and  a  number  of  them  are  now  in  use 
in  the  government  armories. 

Besides  Wheeler\s  Iron  and  Brass  Foundrv,  there  are  in  Worcester 
the  founflries  of  Earle  k  Jones,  the  Arcade  Malleable  Iron  Company 
(W.  McFarland,  Agent),  the  Bra.ss  and  Copper  Foundry  of  Jason  Cha- 
pin,  the  Stove  Foundry  of  Otis  Warren,  and  others.  There  is  also  a 
number  of  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Mechanics'  Tools, 
among  which  we  would  mention  Wood,  Light  &  Co.,  Shepard,  Lathe 
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&  Co.,  Lncius  W.  Pond,  Thayer,  Houghton  &  Co.,  and  Arrasby  &  Har- 
rington. There  are  two  firms  engaged  extensively  in  manufacturing  Wood 
Working  Machinery,  namely,  Ball  &  Williams  and  Richardson,  Merriam 
&  Co.,  who  make  Woodworth's,  Daniels',  and  Gray  &  Wood's  Planing 
Machines.  The  manufactures  of  miscellaneous  machinery  are  quite  nu- 
merous, comprising  the  firms  of  Goddard,  Seaverns  &  Co.,  and  Rice, 
Burton  &  Co.,  who  make  machinery  for  Paper  Mills,  L.  &  A.  G.  Coes, 
manufacturers  of  Coes'  Patent  Wrenches,  Curtis  &  Marble,  manufac- 
turers of  Shearing  Machines,  Buck  Brothers,  manufacturers  of  Chisels, 
Gouges,  etc.,  J.  Toulmin,  who  makes  Vibrating  Shears,  S.  C  &  S.  Wins- 
low,  who  make  all  kinds  of  Gearing  and  are  extensive  manufacturers  of 
Skates,  E.  H.  Bellows,  Steam-Engine  builder,  F.  P.  Oliver,  manufacturer 
of  Galvanized  Iron  Cornices,  and  T.  F.  Taft,  whose  leading  business  is 
the  manufacture  of  heavy  Shears  and  Punches. 


Oliver  Ames  &  Sons'  Agrionltoral  Implement  MannfiEictory, 

Is  the  largest  establishment  of  the  kind^in  New  England,  and,  some  say, 
in  the  world.  This  firm  are  the  successors  of  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co., 
who  succeeded  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason,  who  commenced  the  business 
in  Worcester  in  1836.  To  Draper  Ruggles,  Joel  Nourse,  and  John  C. 
Mason,  the  farmers  of  America  are  under  many  obligations  for  their 
unwearied  assiduity  in  supplying  them  with  superior  Plows,  at  low 
prices.  They  found  the  cast-iron  plow  a  rude  |pd  imperfect  implement 
— they  left  it  so  nearly  perfect  in  point  of  efficiency  and  convenience  as 
hardly  to  be  susceptible  of  further  improvements.  When  they  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  about  a  hundred  cast-iron  Plows  supplied  the  annual 
demand.  Twenty  years  afterward,  they  made  and  sold  in  a  single  year 
thirty  thousand  Plows,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  forms.  Their 
manufactory,  originally  in  a  small  shop  now  or  lately  used  as  a  stable, 
then  in  the  basement  rooms  of  "  Court  Mills,"  became,  by  the  addition 
of  building  to  building,  to  accommodate  an  increasing  business,  nearly 
as  remarkable  for  its  extent  as  for  its  importance. 

In  1860  this  establishment  passed  into  the  hands  of  Oliver  Ames  & 
Sons,  who  had  been  distinguished  in  another  though  kindred  branch  of 
manufacture,  that  of  Shovels  and  Spades.  Ames'  Shovels  have  for  many 
years  been  a  well-known  and  leading  article  in  the  hardware  trade. 
Nearly  sixty  years  ago  Mr.  Ames  commenced  the  manufacture  at 
Easton,  Massachusetts,  in  the  most  unpretending  manner,  buying  the 
iron  and  steel  for  not  more  than  a  dozen  shovels  at  a  time — manufactur- 
ing them,  carrying  them  to  market,  and  with  the  proceeds  procaring 
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more  stock.  He  however  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  establishment 
thas  began,  grow  to  be  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  per* 
haps  in  the  world,  requiring  for  its  weekly  supply  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  tons  of  Swedish  and  Russian  iron,  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen  tons 
of  cast-steel,  employing  about  350  hands,  and  prodneing  about  four 
thousand  Shovels  and  Spades  per  day,  or  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter 
per  year.  The  main  building  of  the  Finishing  Shop  at  North  Easton 
is  525  feet  long,  with  an  L  ninety  feet  in  length  ;  and  the  next  largest 
building  is  150  feet  by  70  feet  wide,  with  an  L,  which  contains  a  steam 
engine  of  190-horse  power,  with  a  fly-wheel  attached  20  feet  in  diame- 
ter that  weighs  over  nine  tons. 

Besides  the  Shovel  Factory  at  North  Easton,  and  Forge  Shops  at 
West  Bridgwater,  Canton  and  Braintree,  and  the  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Manufactory  in  Worcester,  Messrs.  Ames  &  Sons  have  a  manufac- 
tory at  Groton  Junction,  where  Patent  Hay  Cutters  and  a  variety  of 
other  farming  utensils  are  made.  They  are  now  making  nearly  a  hundred 
varieties  of  the  cast-iron  Ploughs,  and  over  fifty  with  steel  mould-boardft, 
which  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  rich  sticking  soils  of  the  new  lands 
of  the  Western  States.  Their  Warehouse  or  Salesroom  is  in  Boston, 
in  the  spacious  halls  above  Quincy  Market,  extending  nearly  the  entire 
length  of  the  market — where  may  be  seen  an  assortment  of  Agricultnral 
Implements,  Seeds,  etc.,  such  as  is  rarely  witnessed  in  ordinary  agricul- 
tural fairs  or  exhibitions. 

Besides  tiiis  extensive  manufactory,  Worcester  has  two  establishments 
where  Mowing  Machine^are  made — those  of  the  Buckeve  Mo  wins:  Ma- 
chine Company  and  Alzirus  Brown ;  and  one  of  Mowing  Machine  Knives, 
of  which  Messrs.  Towne  <k  Harrington  are  proprietors. 


T.  E,  Earle  &  Co.*8  Card-Clothing  Manufactory, 

In  Worcester,  is  the  oldest  and  the  largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  Slates.  It  was  founded  by  Pliny  Earle,  the  uncle  of  Messrs. 
T.  K.  and  Edward  Earle,  who  now  comprise  the  present  linn.  Jle  was 
the  first  manufacturer  of  Machine  Card-Clothing  in  this  country,  and  his 
first  customer  was  Samuel  Slater,  who  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
this  Ilistury.  He  left  to  his  nephews  and  succi^.ssors  many  important 
improvements,  which  they  have  used  as  a  basis  of  still  other  improve- 
ments, that  have  rendered  this  manufactory  confessedly  pre-eminent  in 
this  branch  of  manufacture. 

The  original  machine  used  for  inserting  wire  in  cards  was  patented  in 
1810,  by  Thomas  Whittcmore;  but  the  real  inventor  was  Elizur  Smith, 
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of  Walpole,  Mass.  The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  said  of  it,  that  it  seemed 
to  be  more  nearly  endowed  with  hnman  intelligence  than  any  other  ma- 
chine ever  invented  ;  and  John  Randolph,  after  looking  at  it,  exclaimed, 
"All  but  the  immortal  soul  I"  This  however  would  now  be  exaggerated 
praise,  iu  view  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  invention  of  an- 
tomatic  machines.  It  seizes  the  wire  with  its  iron  finger,  bends  it,  punches 
holes  in  the  cloth  or  leather,  then  inserts  the  wire,  and  if  the  slightest  de- 
rangement take  place,  or  the  least  imperfection  is  manifested  in  the  man- 
ufactured product,  it  stops,  and  waits  until  the  diflSculty  is  remedied. 
With  the  improvements  that  have  been  made,  only  three  men  are  re- 
quired to  tend  over  fifty  machines. 

Messrs.  Earle  &  Co.  have  now  a  hundred  machines  in  constant  opera- 
tion in  their  new  mill  on  Grafton  Street,  near  the  Western  Railroad 
depot,  combining  many  important  improvements,  that  enable  them  to 
produce  an  article  as  uniform  and  perfect  as  can  be  desired.  They  cut 
up  about  23,000  sides  of  leather  in  a  year,  consume  62  tons  of  wire,  from 
No.  18  to  36,  and  produce  from  four  to  five  hundred  square  feet  of 
Card- Clothing  per  day,  worth,  at  present  prices,  about  $1.75  a  square 
foot.  They  keep  on  hand  a  stock  of  Dofi*er  Rings  of  all  widths,  with  all 
the  fractional  variations,  to  meet  the  urgent  demand  which  frequently 
arises  from  accident.  They  have  also  introduced  a  new  kind  of  Fancy 
Cards  which  have  given  great  satisfaction.  Their  Diamond-Point  or 
Angular  Wire  has  become  an  indispensable  Card  for  Feeders,  Tumblers, 
and  Leader-ins  in  all  fine  work,  and  is  much  used  in  coarse  heavy  work 
for  all  cylinders.  They  furnish  Aprons  for  Combing  Silk  and  Worsted, 
Fillet  for  Apperley's  Patent  Self- Acting  Card  Feeder,  and  Cards  of 
Diamond-Pointed  Wire,  of  brass  or  iron,  for  Cleveland's  Drying  Ma- 
chines. 

During  the  last  seven  years  Messrs.  Earle  &  Co.  have  been  experi- 
menting on  Cards  for  the  manufacture  of  Flax  Cotton,  the  importance 
of  which  has  already  been  alluded  to.  They  are  now  prepared  to  sup- 
ply every  variety  required  in  this  branch  of  manufacture.  They  also 
publish  a  pamphlet  of  estimates  of  the  number  of  feet  of  Card-Clothing 
required  to  cover  the  various  wool  and  cotton  carding  machines. 

Worcester  has  a  number  of  fine  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
^Machinery  for  cotton  and  woolen  mills.  Besides  Earle's  Card- Clothing 
^Manufactory,  we  would  mention  especially  the  Manufactory  of  E.  C. 
Cleveland  &  Co.,  of  George  Crompton,  of  Daniel  Tainter,  Bickford  & 
Lombard,  Rico,  Barton  &  Co.,  and  Goddard,  Seavems  &  Co.,  who  make 
Calico-Printing  as  well  as  Paper  Machinery. 

A  firm  in  Boston  (Messrs.  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.)  recently  purchased 
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the  premises  formerly  known  as  the  South  Junction  Shop,  and  twelre 
acres  of  ground,  and  established  a  Woolen  Manufactory  designated  as 
**  The  Adriatic  Woolen  Mills."  The  main  building  is  400  feet  long  and 
40  feet  wide,  two  stories  high,  and  is  equipped  with  machinery  which 
was  supplied  from  the  shops  of  the  Worcester  machinists.  The  whole* 
is  under  the  management  of  J.  G.  Sargent,  formerly  of  Leicester. 

Among  the  other  manufacturing  establishments  of  Worcester  there 
are  several  that  deserve  honorable  mention.  The  Revolver  and  Rifle 
Manufactory  of  Allen  &  Wheelock  is  quite  extensive ;  and  besides  this, 
Messrs.  Armsby  &  Harrington  make  Holden^s  Patent  Rifle;  Frank 
Wesson  manufactures  Wesson's  Rifles  and  Pistols ;  and  E.  A.  Prescott 
makes  Pistols.  Carriages  are  built  by  A.  Tolraan  &  Co.  and  George  T. 
Atchison,  and  Wheels  are  manufactured  by  S.  G.  Reed.  There  is  also 
an  extensive  manufactory  of  Cars,  owned  by  Osgood  Bradley.  Belt- 
ing is  made  by  Graton  &  Knight  and  Jones  &  Goulding,  Envelopes 
by  Hartshorn  <fe  Trumbull  and  J.  G.  Arnold,  Enamelled  Cloth  by 
Hampson  &  Holt,  Letter  Copying  Presses  by  C.  Whitcomb  A;  Co.. 
Switch  Stands  by  F.  G.  Woodward,  Machine  Brushes  by  Ellis  Thayer, 
Sewing  Machine  Heramers  by  Davis  &  Hill,  Boudoir  Organs  by  Taylor 
«fe  Farley,  Melodeon  and  Organ  Reeds  by  A.  Davis  &  Co.,  Mouldings 
and  Brackets  by  Russ  &  Eddy,  and  Silver  Ware  by  Henry  C.  Foster. 

The  manufacture  of  Boots  and  Shoes  is  an  important  branch  of  in- 
dustry in  Worcester,  being  carried  on  largely  by  the  firms  of  C.  C. 
Houghton  c\:  Co.,  Rice  &  Meacham,  W.  A.  S.  Smyth  <fe  Brother,  Jos. 
AValker  .^  Co.,  J.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  E.  N.  Childs,  H.  B.  Fay,  Albert 
Gould,  J.  H.  Walker,  Hiram  French,  H.  B.  Jencks,  C.  Newton,  and 
Tliomas  Pierce.  Messrs.  C.  t).  &  W.  B.  Bigelow  have  recently  estab- 
lished an  extensive  manufactory  of  Shoes,  known  as  Bigelow's  Steam 
Shoe  Manufactory.  The  building  is  120  feet  long  by  41  feet  wide,  and 
four  stories  high.  One  hundred  and  sixty  men  and  sixty  women  are 
employed  in  this  establishment  making  fine  pegged  and  sewed  work. 
The  principal  Salesroom  of  the  firm  is  in  the  city  of  Xew  York. 

Worcester  County  includes,  besides  the  City  of  Worcester,  the  im- 
portant manufacturing  towns  of  Clinton,  Fitchburg,  Webster,  Sturbridge, 
and  Uxbridge. 

Clinton  is  a  new  town  set  ofF  from  a  part  of  Lancaster,  incorporated 
in  1840,  and  now  contains  a  population  of  over  4,000.  It  owes  its  suc- 
cess and  importance  mainly  to  the  very  remarkable  inventions  of  Erastus 
B.  Bigelow,  of  Boston.  In  1837  Mr.  Bigelow  succeeded  in  inventing  a 
Power  Loom  for  weaving  Coach  Lace,  and  subsequently,  in  association 
with  his  brother  and  Fairbanks,  Loring  &  Co.  of  Boston,  John  Wright 
of  Worcester,  and  Israel  Langley  of  Shirley,  established  the  "  Clinton 
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Company,''  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  running  these  looms.  This 
Company,  the  first  organized  in  Clinton,  made  about  1,200,000  yards  of 
Coach  Lace  annually  until  1857,  when  all  their  stock,  looms  and  patent 
rights  were  purchased  by  William  H.  Horstmann  &  Sons,  of  Philadel- 
*  phia,  who  are  now  the  proprietors. 

Soon  after  the  Clinton  Company  began  operations  Mr.  Bigelow  in- 
vented an  improved  Loom  for  weaving  Counterpanes,  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  "  Lancaster  Quilt  Company,"  which  now  manufac- 
tures about  70,000  Counterpanes  annually. 

Subsequently  he  modified  his  Coach  Lace  Loom'  so  as  to  adapt  it  for 
weaving  Brussels  and  Tapestry  Carpets,  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  ''Bigelow  Carpet  Company,"  organized  in  1849,  and  which  is 
now  manufacturing  about  150,000  yards  of  Brussels  Carpet  annually. 
Mr.  Wallis,  an  intelligent  English  gentleman,  pronounced  this  without 
doubt  the  most  interesting  Carpet  manufactory  in  the  United  States,  and 
especially  commended  the  fabrics  for  their  evenness  of  surface,  fineness 
and  strength  of  make,  and  brilliant  colors,  the  water  for  dyeing  being 
obtained  from  wells  sunk  for  the  purpose. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  this  Company,  however,  the  "  Lan- 
caster Mills"  for  weaving  Ginghams  were  projected  and  built,  and  which 
are  generally  considered  to  be  the  most  complete  establishment  of  their 
kind  in  the  United  States.  They  have  21,000  spindles,  600  looms,  and 
give  employment  to  800  operatives.  The  capital  of  the  Company  is 
$000,000,  and  the  connected  structures,  including  a  very  remarkable 
Dye  House,  cover  an  area  of  about  four  acres  of  ground. 

(1)  The  Loom  for  Brussels  and  Tnpestry  Cnrpeting  is  the  Coach  Lace  Loom  full- 
grovrn.  Nothing  short  of  actual  inspection  can  give  any  just  idea  of  its  wonderful  ca- 
pacities and  life-like  action.  Wires  three  feet  or  more  in  length  are  here  insorted  and 
withdrawn  with  a  precision  and  quickness  which  no  manual  dexterity  ever  attained.  Let 
us  watch  the  operation.  First,  mark  that  intruding  knife  or  wedge,  which,  as  it  rises, 
separates  from  its  conipanion«i  the  wire  nest  to  be  taken,  and  guides  the  pusher,  which 
shoves  it  along  towards  the  pincers.  The  pincers  now  walk  up,  grasp  the  wire,  and  draw 
it  entirely  out.  While  this  is  doing,  another  set  of  nippers,  hanging  down  like  two  hu- 
man hand?,  come  forward,  descend,  and  catch  the  wire  at  the  moment  when  the  drawing 
pincers  drop  their  prey.  No  sooner  have  they  seized  the  wire  than  they  retreat  to  their 
originnl  position,  beneath  which  a  small  angular  trough  has  just  arrived.  The  fingers 
relax,  and  the  wire  drops  into  the  trough,  which  immediately  returns.  Last  of  all,  a  tri- 
angular pusher,  rushing  through  the  trough,  sends  the  rod  into  the  o))en  shed.  Note 
ali'o  the  double  action  of  the  withdrawing  pincers,  which,  while  they  attend  to  their  own 
special  mission,  perform  also  sergeant's  duty  by  constantly  bringing^  into  line  the  strag^ 
gling  wires.  Those  bird-like  three-fingered  claws,  which  dart  back  and  forth  with  laoh 
rapidity,  are  busy  in  plaiting  the  selvedge,  and  their  work  is  perfect  These  too  are 
"contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay,''  for  whenever  their  thread  breaki  they  instantly  itop 
the  loom. — Memoir  of  E.  B.  Bigelow. 
46 
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FiTcnBUBO,  in  Worcester  County,  contains  several  extensive  mann- 
factories,  especially  of  Paper  and  Scythes.  The  Paper  Mills  of  Crocker, 
Burbauk  &  Co.,  Jesse  Lyon  &  Sons,  the  West  Fitchburg  Mills,  and 
R.  Snow  Jr.  &  Co.,  are  the  most  important  in  Worcester  County  ;  and 
tlie  Scythe  manufactories  of  William  Kimball,  Edwin  Richardson,  and 
A.  Simonds  &  Son,  are  probably  the  largest  in  the  country.  Cotton 
goods  are  made  largely  by  George  Blackburn  &  Co.  and  Levi  Sherwin, 
and  Woolen  goods  by  the  Fitchburg  Woolen  Company  and  C.  J.  Dele- 
hantry  &  Co.  Chairs  are  also  made  largely  in  this  town  by  the  Walter 
Haywood  Chair  Company  and  A.  Davis  &  Co.;  Chair  Canes  and  Rattan 
Stock  by  the  American  Rattan  Company ;  Sash,  Doors  and  Blinds,  l>j 
A.  A.  Beckwith;  Mowing  and  Reaping  Knives  by  Whitman  &  Mile*; 
Edge  Tools  by  Alfred  White ;  Soap  and  Candles  by  John  P.  Sabin 
&  Co.  and  Charles  Davis;  and  Harnesses  and  Carriages  by  Cbar!e3 
Fessenden  and  S.  G.  Frost. 

PiTTSFiELD  is  uotcworthy  as  a  manufacturing  centre  principally  for  its 
manufactories  of  Woolen  Cloth.  Berkshire  County  was  the  first  in  this 
country  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  Broadcloth,  and  her  manufac- 
turers continue  to  maintain  a  leading  position  in  the  production  of  all 
kinds  of  woolens.  There  are  several  interesting  incidents  in  the  history 
of  the  early  manufactories,  but  they  have  already  been  alluded  to  in  this 
volume.     (See  Index,  Pittsfield.)     The  following  is  a  List  of 

WOOLEN   MILLS    IN    BERKSHIRE    COUNTY   IN    1864. 

»rr»  or 

KAMB.  TOWX.                       CAKr>4.                      PROPrCT. 

L.  Pomeroy'«  Rr>n«« Pittsfield  10  Clothe  an «l  Tr«><-»l#n  C4Mini<»!T*». 

PoDtoovac  MaDufarturing  CoinpaDf *'                          8  Balmoral  skirts. 

Tacuuic  Mills "                          8  Uniou  cal'tJinoro". 

Pitt^flr-ld  Woolon  Company •*                          <J  Fuiiry  ra.«)«im*'r*»n. 

8.  N.  k  C.  Rassell •*                         4  Fancy  oiMimor^  and  akiiti. 

J.  V.  Barker  &  Bro **  10  Fancy  caMimere*. 

D.  &  H.  Stf-arn'i •*                           8  Cuion  ca^strnj^rv*. 

Peek  k  Kilborn ••                          1  Flannel*  and  balro^ral  fklrt^ 

W.  J.  Hawkins  &  Co "  1  Flan neU  and  Ualin oral  skirts. 

Barker  i^  Tillv)thon "                          1  Cft>>impr*»<. 

Berkshire  Woolen  Company Great  Barrington   12  Fancy  c%Milmeret. 

Le«  Woolen  Company, 

Eliznr,  DoWitt,  k  Wellington  Smith..  Lee                            9  Fancy  cace^merea. 

Glendalfi  Woolen  Co.,  J.  Z.  k  C.  Goodrich  Gl«>ndile  10  Army  cl.»tb!«  «rd  rn^">n  r,'."*'*. 

Barker  &  Co Hancock                    3  Satinets  and  balmorai  ik.n*. 

William  Taylor •'                         2  Wool  yarn. 

—  Birmlnuham Daltoa                        1  Balmoni!  ?kirtp. 

Plunkett  Woolen  Company  (3  mill*) ....  Hinsdale  12  Broadcloth*,  Union  caw.  and 

F.  W.  Iliusilale  &  Brolter "                          «  Union  cloth*.               [»a:.a«ri'. 

Bean  A  LaMoiitA South  Adamt            ^  Fancy  ca-«>im.>ro<. 

Blackinton  &  Phillips ««                          «  Fancy  ca«Jilm«»re*. 

Briggs  Brother Iforth  Adama            2  Union  ca*«imeres  and  meUoB\ 

8.  W.  Brnyton  &  Co .,  "                          4  SatlnHs  and  Union  ca**im^rrt. 

Tyler  k.  Bliss «•                         g  Fancy  ca«lmer*«s  and  tweedf. 

8.  W.  Blacklnton  k  Son •«  10  Do.  do.   600,000  yda.  per  aan 

P«rr7  ft  Ptonniman ^  «•                       %  Uaioa 
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Besides  these  there  are  in  the  county  the  following  Cotton  Mills : — 
At  Pittsfieid,  J.  L.  Peck,  2,500  spindles,  product  2,500,000  yards  Cot- 
ton "Warp  per  annum ;  Learned  &  Yan  Sikler,  100  looms,  product 
Sheetings ;  at  Tlousatonic,  the  Monument  Mills,  3,000  spindles,  product 
3,000,000  yards  Cotton  Warp ;  at  South  Adams,  Wm.  Pollock,  4,000 
spindles,  product  4,000,000  yards  Cotton  Warp;  Wra.  C.  Plunkett, 
1,800  spindles,  product  1,800,000  yards  Cotton  Warp;  Adams  &  Clark, 
1,200  spindles,  product  1,200,000  yards  Cotton  Warp  ;  at  North  Adams, 
0.  Arnold  &  Co.,  9,100  spindles,  250  looms,  capacity  2,446,800  yards 
Print  Cloths  per  annum  ;  II  Arnold  &  Co.,  Print  Works,  3  printing 
machines,  capacity  6,752,000  yards;  Richardson,  Freeman  &  Company, 
17,000  spindles,  300  looms,  capacity  3,780,000  yards  Print  Cloths; 
Kichardson,  Freeman  &,  Company,  Print  Works,  8  printing  machines, 
capacity  6,752,000  yards;  R.  R.  Andrews,  1,376  spindles,  50  looms, 
product  600,000  yards  Cotton  Drills  and  Sheetings;  S.  Johnson,  3,072 
spindles,  product  2,000,000  yards  Cotton  Warp ;  at  Cheshire,  Blisha 
Jenks  has  150  looms  producing  Sheetings. 

Salem,  14  miles  north  of  Boston,  which  has  always  ranked  as  the 
second  town  in  New  England  in  point  of  wealth  and  commerce,  has 
within  a  few  years  developed  considerable  manufacturing  enterprise. 
Tlie  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Company  (E.  D.  Kimball,  President), 
has  mills  located  here  that  have  65,000  spindles.  This  Company  paid 
its  stoekhoKk'rs  a  dividend  of  71  per  cent,  in  1862.  The  Chemical 
manufactories  are  also  important,  and  include  the  Salem  Laboratory 
Company  (George  Nichols,  Treasurer),  and  the  White  Lead  Works  of 
the  Turest  River  Lead  Company  (George  C.  Chase,  Agent),  established 
ill  1832,  and  incorporated  in  1846.  Among  the  other  principal  manu- 
factories we  may  mention  the  Salem  Gaslight  Company  (Francis  Brown, 
Treasurer),  the  Glue  Manufactory  of  J.  M.  Anderson,  the  Curled  Hair 
Factory  of  Philip  English,  the  Twine  and  Cordage  factories  of  Joseph 
Cliisliolm  and  James  F.  Gwinne,  the  Patent  Enamelled  Leather  Manu- 
factory of  James  C.  Stimpson,  the  Yarnish  Factory  of  S.  Burbank  & 
Son,  the  Hosiery  Manufactory  of  Jabez  Wilson,  and  the  Essence  and 
Extract  Factory  of  Flint  &  Goldthwaite.  Jewelry  is  made  by  Smith  & 
Clianiberlain  and  John  ^rackintire,  Inventor's  Models  by  T.  B.  Russell, 
Nautical  Instruments  by  Samuel  Emery,  Pumps  and  Blocks  by  Benjamin 
Felt  and  A.  Donaldson,  Soaps  by  S.  W.  Robertson,  Trunks  by  Ebcn 
Price  and  B.  II.  Osgood,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Cigars,  and  Carriages,  are 
made  by  several  firms,  and  Furniture  by  Henderson  &  Thurston,  H.  & 
11.  G.  Hubon,  Israel  Fellows,  and  Joseph  Wallis.  The  leading  interest 
however  is  the  manufacture  of  Leather,  there  Ijeing  in  Salem  over  fifty 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  PROVIDENCE,  K  !• 

[The  following  are  the  Statistics  for  Providence  County,  which  in- 
cludes, besides  the  City  of  Providence,  a  part  of  Pawtucket  and  other 
manufacturing  towns,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860,  as  prepared  for 
this  work  at  the  Census  Ofl&ce,  and  never  before  published.] 


No.  of 
E-itabliiih- 
Hannfactnres.  menu. 

Agiietiltaral  ImplemenU 3 

Bftitlnu 2 

Bleaching  and  dyeing 9 

Bobbins  and  spools 8 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers,  etc 4 

Boots  and  shoes 63 

Boxes « 5 

Brass  founding 8 

Bread 7 

Bricks 6 

Cabinet  furniture 16 

Calico  printing 3 

Carriages  24 

Chemicals 6 

Cigars 7 

Clothing 47 

Coffee  and  spices 2 

Combs 1  

Couf'^ctloDory 8 

Copper  smithing 1 

Cotton  goods 69 

Cotton  yarn,  batting  &  cordage  27 

Cotton-s«»ed  oil 1 

Distilled  liqaors 1 

Doom,  H&kh  and  blinds 13 

Dye  woods 2 

Files 2 

Fire  ongioes 1 

Flour  and  meal 13 

Gas 4 

Hair  cloth 6 

Hats  and  caps 9 

Hinges,  cast-iron 2 

Horse  shoes 2...... 

Hose  and  belting 6 

India  rubber  goods 2 

Iron  founding 7 

Jewelry 77 

Leather 6 

Lime • 3...>M 

Looking  glass  k  picture  frames       4 

Lumber 12 

'*        plaued 6 

lUeblnerj  .16 

lUeMnerf,  eocton 11 


Rav 

Male 

Female 

Value  of 

Capital. 

material. 

hands. 

hands. 

product. 

$13,300. 

$6,380 

10 

•••••■ 

$16,845 

20,000 

92,000 

40 

140,000 

457,300 

110,060 

390 

SO 

494,300 

19,300 

11,298 

83 

16 

96,677 

162,000 

120,250 

122 

186,300 

92,945 

146,205 

341 

18 

277,259 

20,900 

18,904 

24 

87,610 

30,600 

41,675 

29 

68.377 

64,100 

182,805 

89 

4 

258,611 

83,000 

12,950 

160 

•••*•• 

62,000 

12.5,900 

88,063 

125 

1 

181,472 

613,000 

424,060 

965 

SO 

1,826,406 

93,900 

72,675 

192 

7 

232,740 

110,000....„ 

123,980 

67 

167,100 

4.J,S00 

37,438 

89 

62 

204,63«- 

257,600 

667,731 

370 

904 

1,071,686 

20,000 

68,860 

IS 

1 

84,600 

30,000 

8,600 

29 

35,000 

17,700 

47,030 

30 

16 

100,395 

4,000 

16.000 

17 

••••«• 

40,000 

6,662,200 

3,010,644 

3,691 

4,142 

6,616,105 

679,400 

609,073 

405 

661..«  •• 

985,265 

150.000 

90,000 

40 

118,000 

15,000 

48.000 

3 

62,000 

61,.'*00 

75,175 

129 

219,686 

13,000 

42,178 

8 

69,800 

67,000 

86,834 

68 

••••■• 

80,000 

6,000 

20,000 

35 

36,000 

112,500 

489,681...... 

35 

•••••• 

660,522 

792,600 

62,213 

64 

197,735 

39,500 

3.'),.325 

18 

86 

60,600 

15,000 

27,880 

23 

19..«... 

52,250 

120,000 

42.405 

190 

...... 

900,00$ 

6,000 

3,265 

14 

18.600 

114,000 

14.5,132 

75 

230,000 

156,000 

105,111 

69 

44 

246,700 

168,000 

90,584 

221 

218,225 

1,112,900 

916,297 

1498 

263 

2,251,282 

18,000 

6«,187...... 

aR/*    •••• 

77,367, 

62,000 

24,000 

22 

45,000 

6,100 

10,340 

10 

22,600 

24,600 

28.37.5 

82 

42,576 

102,800....^ 

168,700...... 

71 

••••»• 

246,50^ 

639,900 

263,236 

$57...... 

—'-975 

520,000 

169,818 

71V. ....a 

t 
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Tanners  and  Carriers,  who  produce  annnally  a  value  exceeding  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars. 

Massachusetts  has  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  capital  invested  in 
manufactures  in  New  England,  and  with  the  exception  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  is  the  largest  manufacturing  State  in  the  Union.  Her 
production  of  Cotton  Goods  is  nearly  three  times  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  State  ;  and  though  there  are  hardly  one-third  so  many  Woolen 
mills  in  Massachusetts  as  in  Pennsylvania,  the  aggregate  production  is 
one-third  more.  In  1860  Massachusetts  had  7,766  manufacturing  es- 
tablishmentSy  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $133,000,000,  employing 
148,000  male  and  G8,300  female  hands,  yielding  products  valued  at 
$266,000,000.  She  produced  three-fourths  of  all  the  Boots  and  Shoes 
made  in  New  England,  three-fourths  of  the  Furniture,  two-thirds  of 
the  Leather  and  Agricultural  Implements,  more  than  one-half  of  the 
Clothing,  and  about  one-half  of  the  Steam-Engincs,  Machinery  and 
Iron  Castings.  None  of  the  New  England  States  are  large  producers 
of  Spirituous  or  Malt  Liquors,  but  Massachusetts  contained  in  1860 
eleven  of  the  nineteen  Distilleries,  and  thirteen  of  the  thirty-one  Brew- 
eries. 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  PROVIDENCE,  K  !• 

[The  following  are  the  Statistics  for  Providence  County,  which  in- 
cludes, besides  the  City  of  Providence,  a  part  of  Pawtucket  and  other 
manufacturing  towns,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860,  as  prepared  for 
this  work  at  the  Census  Office,  and  never  before  published.] 


No.  of 
E^tablUh- 
Mannfaetures.  meats. 

Agrlenltnral  ImplemenU S 

Batting 2 

Bleaching  anddy^^ins 9 

Bobbins  and  spools 8 

Bolts,  nats,  washers,  etc 4 

Boots  and  shoes 03 

Boxes ^ 5 

Brass  founding 8 

Bread ^        7 

Bricks 6 

Cabinet  fdrnUare 16 

Calico  printing 3 

Carriages 24 

Chemicals 6 

Cigars 7 

Clothing 47 

Coffee  and  spices 2 

Combs 1  

Couffctlonorj 8 

C<>pper  smithing 1 

Cotton  goods 09 

Cotton  yarn,  batting  k  cordage      27 

CottoD-<«e<»d  oil 1 

Dixtilled  liquors 1 

Duorn,  sa»li  and  blinds. 13 

Dye  woods 2 

Files 2 

Fire  engines 1 

Flour  and  meal 13 

Gai 4 

Hair  cloth 6 

Hats  and  caps 6 

Hinges,  cast-iron 2  ...^ 

Horse  shoes 2..... 

Hose  and  bolting 6 

India  rubber  goods 2 

Iron  founding 7 

Jewelry 77 

Leather 6 

Lime S.>»n 

Looking  glass  &  picture  frames       4 

Lumber 12 

'*        planed 6....» 

Ifaeblnerj  .10 

IfMhlnerf,  eocton 11....^ 


Raw 

Mal<i 

Female 

Value  of 

CapitaL 

material. 

hands. 

hands. 

product. 

$13,300 

$6,380 

10 

$10,843 

20,000 

92,000 

40 

140,000 

487,300 

110,060 

890 

«)....« 

494,300 

19,300 

11,298 

83 

10 

26,077 

162,000 

120,250 

122 

186,300 

•FW|H4tf  »,,,», 

146,295 

S4l 

16 

277,459 

20,900 

18,904 

24 

87,610 

30,600 

41,675 

29 

68,377 

04,100 

182,805 

89 

4 

258,011 

83,000 

12,950 

160 

62,000 

125,900....« 

88,063 

125 

1 

181,47a 

013,000 

424,060 

965 

80 

l,S26,40d 

93,900 

72,675 

\ai.,»m,» 

7 

232,740 

110,000....^ 

123.980 

67 

■••••« 

107,100 

4^800 

37,438 

89 

62 

204,030* 

2.'S7,600 

067,731 

870 

904 

1,071,080 

20,000 

08,860 

1S....« 

1 

84,000 

30,000 

8,600 

29 

35,000 

17,700 

47,030 

30 

ID  ••••»• 

100,390 

4,000 

16,000 

17 

•  •»*M 

40,000 

0,662,300 

3,010,644...... 

3,591 

4,142 

6,516,100 

079,400 

009,073 

405 

661*««  •• 

985,260 

100,000 

90,000 

W/«**  ••• 

118,000 

15,000 

48.000 

8 

••■»•• 

62,000 

61,.->00 

75,175 

129 

219,686 

13.000 

42,178 

8 

69,800 

07,000 

36,834...... 

08 

•••••• 

80,000 

6,000 

20,000 

35 

•••••• 

86,000 

112.000 

489,581..^... 

35 

060,522 

792.600 

62,213..>.M 

64 

197,730 

39,/iOO 

3>),>i«3...... 

18 

86 

00,000 

10,000 

27,880 

^•3  ••••• 

18...... 

03,290 

120,000....^ 

42.400 

190 

...M. 

900,000 

6,000 

3,265 

14 

18,000 

114,000 

145,132 

75 

230,000 

156,000 

105,111 

69 

44 

246,700 

168,000 

90,584 

221  •>...• 

218,220 

1,112,900 

916,297 

1498 

263...... 

2,251,283 

A9f  vi/vl«****« 

06.187...... 

3hI»  •*••• 

•••••• 

77,807, 

62,000 

24,000 

^^••«*»» 

•••••• 

40,000 

6,100 

10,340 

10 

22,006 

24,600 

26,375 

82 

•••••• 

48,070 

102,800...... 

108,700...... 

71 . 

246,00^ 

039,900...... 

252,230. 

$07...... 

■••••• 

797,970 

029,000 

loSfSlS...... 

i]P«..*M 

•••»•« 

«89,19« 

710 
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Ifo.  of 
BsUblith- 
Hanafactnres.  meutit. 

Bfitlt  llquoni «  2 

Marble  work.. 8...... 

Hatbeinatical  inHtramenta 1 

Kalla 3 

Paeked  proTisions 4 

Pateat  medicinea !...«» 

Priatingand  pabllsbing S 

BMdii  and  loom-hameas 0 

Sad  irons. ~ 1 

Saddlery  and  barneys 12....^ 

Sail*.- 2 

Sorewa,  wood ».  2...... 

Scythes 1 

SewiDg  machloeH 1 

ShirU  and  furnishing  goods....  2 

BilTer-plated  St  Britanaia  ware  6 

surer  ware S 

Soap  and  candles  4 

Spiral  springs 2 

Steam  and  gas  pipes 4 

Stores 4 

Tin  and  sheet-iron  ware 28 

Wlreworklng 1 

Wheelwrighting 16 

Woolen  goods 26....^ 

*'         yarn 1 

Wronght-lron  pipe 1 

Total,  Inclndiog  misoellane- 
ooa  manafiaotarea  not  abore 

specified 893 

Aggregate  in  Khode  l!»laDd...    1191 

Do.          do.          in  1S50..  8^4 

Iaerea.<(e 327        ( 

Increase  84  per  cent 


Capital 

Raw 

Male 

Femala 

Value  eC 

inveittcd. 

material. 

bands. 

bands. 

prodac». 

13,800 

13.213.... 

»••                X4*«»«»« 

•«•  »•• 

21,267 

94,400.... 

43,620... 

•••          AVO*»***i 

••«••• 

103,900 

10,000 

17,000.... 

20 

•••  ••• 

40,000 

344,200 

199,600... 

...      223 

327,000 

13,500 

114,125... 

12 

•••  ••• 

115,677 

00,000 

35,000.... 

>••                   §  •••••• 

W  w»  — 

73,000 

23,000 

24,027..., 

43 

98,612 

30,800...., 

••          90,537..., 

»••            W««*«»« 

M  l0«aa«*« 

80,600 

80,000.... 

83,200... 

•  M                   lsO*»»9%U 

100.000 

22,000.... 

16,293... 

•••         o/«**»»« 

40,9.W 

0,500...., 

17,000.... 

17 

82,000 

1,004,000.... 

397,000... 

•••           wlO*«»**« 

9u0-««**« 

1,092,600 

100,000 

„          5o,'X)0..., 

...      100 

100,f'00 

35,000.... 

6,745... 

■  ••                Vv>«**«« 

102.000 

8,lK)0.... 

24,860......          2 

64 

03.800 

18,8tX) ... 

..          86, .^90... 

17 

101, :>^ 

392.000 

317.1.31.... 

...      233 

490.00il 

45,000... 

79,793... 

19 

104.490 

23,300.... 

01,430..., 

20...... 

•••••• 

OJ.O-iO 

45,000 

81. SCO.... 

79 

139,000 

205,000 

91,0.V).... 

!••                             2f    "•••••« 

259,000 

84,400.... 

82,377 126 

217,242 

4,000  ..., 

..            6,000..., 

12 

13.0^0 

24,.300 

1.                               11  ,M^O*... 

35 

•••••• 

37.9:3 

2,087,000.... 

..    2,246,6(V4... 

•••      Xfl's^  <•••••• 

0&S««a««« 

S,99.V84S 

600...., 

>.              7,800..., 

2 

4...... 

lO.nOO 

15,000  .... 

25.800.... 

•■           X4«««»«« 

80,000 

^7,936,985 

$13,654,036 

13,875 

0,SS3       f29,9X;.47S 

24,278,205 

10,S.'5S,.'515 

20.71)5        11,^05 

4^:n.e-'>ri 

12,0.%'5,676 

13,186,703 
$6,671,812 

12,023 

8,044 

22.i::.«>^ 

111, .342, 619 

7,672 

3,6.j1         flS,.W.^.610 

REMARKS 
On  the  Manufactures  of  Providence. 

Providence  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  enterprising  of  Ameri- 
can cities  in  proportion  to  its  population,  and  the  greater  part  of  its 
capital  and  enterprise  is  now  invested  in  manufactures.  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  if  all  its  wealth  could  be  equally  divided  amongst  the 
inhabitants,  each  man,  woman  and  child,  would  be  entitled  to  nearly 
seventeen  hundred  dollars.  Besides  the  numerous  manufactories  located 
within  the  city  limits  and  the  vicinity,  there  are  many  important  estab- 
lishments in  other  parts  of  Rhode  Island,  and  other  States,  that  are 
owned  by  citizens  of  Providence.  A  few  years  since.  Dr.  Snow,  of 
Providence,  investigated  the  subject,  and  ascertained  that  17  Cotton 
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Mills,  4  Pjint  Works,  3  Woolen  Mills,  and  2  Bleacheries,  located  out- 
side of  the  city  limits,  were  owned  in  Providence.  The  firm  of  A.  & 
W.  Sprague  run  153,000  spindles,  3,600  looms,  and  produce  in  ordinary 
times  33,280,000  yards  of  Cotton  Cloth  per  annum,  besides  printing 
about  24,000  pieces  per  week ;  but  none  of  their  mills,  we  believe,  are 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  Providence. 

The  Bleacheries. — Providence  is  noted  for  its  extensive  and  excel- 
lent establishments  for  Bleaching  and  Coloring.  The  oldest  and  the 
largest  of  these  is  that  of  the  Providence  Dyeing,  Bleaching  and 
Calendering  Company,  of  which  Wm.  C.  Snow,  Esq.  has  been  Agent 
for  many  years.  It  has  been  so  long  established,  that,  we  are  informed, 
nothing  is  known  of  its  original  capacity,  or  the  exact  time  of  its  com- 
mencement, except  that  at  the  beginning  its  capacity  was  quite  limited. 
Both  Dyeing  and  Bleaching  have  been  carried  on  from  its  commence- 
ment. When  it  was  first  established,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  charge 
for  bleaching  was  121  cents  per  pound,  payable  in  cotton  yarn,  at  the 
ticket  price,  yarn  Xo.  12  at  34  cents  per  pound.  In  the  year  1819  or  '20 
the  price  was  reduced  to  eight  cents  per  pound,  payable  in  cash.  At 
present,  in  this  as  in  the  other  bleacheries,  the  average  price  for  bleach* 
ing  and  finishing  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

The  Company  have  now  two  establishments — the  main  one,  located 
near  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  a  branch  situated  in  the  suburbs  of 
Providence.  The  main  works,  which  were  originally  operated  by  an  en- 
gine of  20-horse  power,  are  now  driven  by  one  of  200-horse  power,  and 
the  auxiliary  branch  by  one  of  60.  The  Company  have  now  facilities 
for  bleaching  six  tons  of  cloth  per  day,  and  dyeing  and  finishing  four 
thousand  pieces  per  week.  The  improvements  that  have  been  intro- 
duced have  not  only  increased  the  quantity,  but  improved  the  quality  of 
its  production. 

The  Rhode  Island  Bleacheey  is  another  of  the  old  establishments 
of  this  kind  in  Providence.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  erected 
by  Sumuel  Dexter.  From  him  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  William 
W.  Bishop,  Esq.,  who  owned  and  operated  it  until  recently,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  Messrs.  Adams  &  Butterworth,  its  present  proprietors. 
Coloring  as  well  as  Bleaching  is  done  in  this  establishment,  its  capacity 
being  about  four  tons  of  Bleached  Sheetings  and  Shirtings  per  day,  and 
two  thousand  yards  of  colored  goods  per  week.  An  engine  of  150-horse 
power  is  employed  to  propel  the  machinery. 

The  Pontiac  Bleacuery  was  established  about  the  year  1822.  Its 
present  proprietors  are  Messrs.  Benj.  B.  &  Robert  Knight,  who  have 
owned  and  operated  it  for  many  years.  No  business  but  that  of  Bleach- 
ing is  done  in  the  establishment,  though  the  Messrs.  Knight  are  exten- 
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siTO  mannfacturers,  whose  factories  are  mentioned  in  this  Tolnme  in 
another  place.  The  works  are  driyen  by  both  steam  and  water  power, 
and  are  capable  of  taming  ofif  four  tons  of  bleached  goods  per  day. 
All  the  modern  improTements  have  been  introduced  into  this  establish- 
ment. 

The  Silver  Sprinq  Bleachert  was  established  in  1842.  Its  original 
capacity  was  limited  to  two  tons  of  bleached  goods  per  day.  It  is  now 
driyen  by  a  steam  engine  of  80-horse  power,  and  turns  off  fire  tons  of 
bleached  goods  per  day.  It  has  been  owned  for  a  number  of  years  by 
Messrs.  Frieze  &  Dow,  who  haye  adopted  all  the  improvements  for 
finishing  that  are  in  use  in  America  or  Europe. 

Of  the  Canal  Bleaching  Company  in  Proyideuce,  and  William  F. 
Satle's  extensive  Bleachery  in  Pawtucket,  we  have  no  particulars. 

Files. — Instead  of  there  being  but  two  manufacturers  of  Files  in 
Providence,  as  the  Census  Returns  report,  we  know  of  three — George 
Chatterton,  James  Wolstenholme,  and  Frank  Fenner.  The  first 
two  are  natives  of  Sheffield,  England. 

Mr.  Chatterton,  who  is  said  to  be  the  largest  manufacturer  of  hand- 
made Files  in  the  United  States,  came  to  this  country  in  1839.  For 
many  years  he  supplied  some  of  the  most  extensive  steam-engine  build- 
ers and  other  manufacturing  concerns  in  Rhode  Island  with  Files,  bnt 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  rebellion,  and  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  he  was  chiefly  employed  in  supplying  manufacturers  of  Firearms 
with  the  various  kinds  of  Files  used  by  them,  and  among  others  the 
United  States  Armory  at  Springfield. 

In  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  Files,  Mr.  Chatterton  is  engaged 
in  the  importation  of  Steel,  having  advantageous  connections  with  a 
steel  manufacturer  of  Sheffield  in  England.  His  importations  are  chiefly 
of  machinery  and  spring  steel. 

Hair  Cloth. — It  is  said  that  there  are  but  two  concerns  in  the  United 
States  that  manufacture  Hair  Seating  by  machinery,  the  principal  one 
being  the  Providence  Hair  Cloth  Company.  This  Company  claim 
to  have  adopted  improved  methods  of  finishing  their  goods,  and  to  make 
them  in  every  particular  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  best  German  or 
other  imported  cloth.  Horse  hair,  which  alone  is  used,  is  imported  from 
South  America  and  Europe,  and  after  being  assorted  into  different 
lengths  is  colored,  and  then  woven.  The  fabric  as  it  comes  from  the 
loom  is  very  even  and  beautiful,  and  seems  to  des^erve  the  preference 
awarded  to  it  by  those  who  are  competent  to  judge  of  its  merits.  This 
Company  employs  about  sixty  hands,  and  produces  about  five  hundred 
yards  per  day. 

Hinges. — The  manufacture  of  Butt  Hinges  was  commenced  in  Proyi- 
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dence  in  1842,  which  was  the  first  to  anj  extent  in  the  United  States. 
The  first  articles  manafactnred  were  loose-joint  Batts,  of  which  the 
greater  portion  made  in  the  world  is  now  made  in  this  city.  Subse- 
quently the  manufacture  of  fast-joints  was  entered  into,  but  so  great 
was  the  prejudice  of  hardware  dealers  against  an  American  article  that 
the  manufacturers  were  compelled  to  introduce  them  among  carpenters 
and  builders  by  their  own  personal  exertions. 

There  are  now  three  Companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Butt 
Hinges  in  Providence — the  American  Butt  Company  (H.  C.  Pabodie, 
Agent),  the  New  England  Butt  Company  (A.  Stanhope,  Agent),  and 
the  Union  Butt  Company  (William  S.  Daboll,  Agent).  The  smallest 
Butts  made  are  one  inch  square  when  open,  and  weigh  three-fourths  of 
a  pound  per  pair.  The  largest  are  7  by  12  inches  in  size,  and  weigh 
eleven  potinds  per  pair. 

Jewelry  and  Silverware. — The  principal  centres  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  Jewelry  in  the  United  States,  are  Providence,  R.  I.,  Attle- 
borough,  Mass.,  and  Newark,  N.  J.  The  manufacture  in  each  of  these 
places  has  its  own  peculiar  characteristics,  Providence  being  the  chief 
seat  of  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  kinds  of  cheap  jewelry.  The  first 
manufacturer  of  this  class  of  Jewelry  was  Nehemiah  Dodge,  who  com- 
menced the  business  as  early  as  1794,  and  who  claims  that  the  persons 
who  first  established  themselves  in  Attleborough  purloined  the  secret 
from  him  under  pretence  of  buying  for  country  cousins.  The  earliest 
manufacturers  in  Providence,  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  were  Ne- 
hemiah Dodge,  Ezekicl  Bun,  John  C.  Jenckes,  and  Pitman  &  Dorrance. 
In  1805  these  firms  employed  about  30  workmen  in  making  Breastpins, 
Eardrops,  Watch  Keys,  and  other  articles.  The  business  has  fluctuated 
with  the  financial  condition  of  the  country;  but  though  at  times  it 
seemed  almost  abandoned,  it  has  steadily  progressed  until  it  has  attained 
a  vast  magnitude. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  revolution  has  been  effected  in  the  modes 
of  manufacturing  Jewelry  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  propelled  by 
steam  power.  In  illustration  of  the  extent  of  the  business  as  conducted 
by  individual  manufacturers,  we  may  state  that  one  firm,  that  of  Sackett, 
Davis  &  Co.,  occupy  a  building  4  stories  high,  100  feet  long  and  40  feet 
wide,  which  is  filled  with  machinery.  This  firm  expend  about  $3,000 
annually  in  getting  up  new  dies  alone*— a  fact  that  shows  the  infinite 
variety  of  styles.  When  the  general  trade  is  prosperous  they  employ 
about  175  hands,  and  manufacture  goods  to  the  value  of  $350,000  per 
annum. 

It  often  happens  in  this,  as  in  other  trades,  that  a  happy  inyention 
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elevates  firms  at  once  into  importance  and  prosperitj.  One  firm  whose 
manufactory  we  visited,  that  of  Greene,  Maaran  &  Co.,  had  invented  a 
Safety  Stud,  which  had  the  merits  of  not  bleaching  the  linen,  and  also 
of  being  less  liable  -to  be  lost.  A  large  force  of  hands  was  employed 
in  making  these  alone.  This  firm  had  also  machinery  for  making  grad- 
uated wire  for  manufacturing  purposes,  which,  in  consequence  of  its 
cheapness,  has  in  a  great  measure  superceded  the  hand  process.  An- 
other firm  (P.  M.  Stone  &  Co.)  had  attained  a  remarkable'  reputation 
for  the  manufacture  of  Locket  Cases.  They  employed  some  40  hands 
on  these  alone,  and  made  a  great  variety  of  styles  and  sizes. 

The  manufacture  of  Silver  Ware  was  commenced  in  Providence 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  earliest  manu- 
facturers of  these  wares  have  been  previously  alluded  to  in  this  volume. 
The  pioneers  in  the  manufacture  of  Silver  Ware  by  machinery  were 
Jabez  Gorham  and  H.  L.  Webster,  who  are  the  seniors  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal firms  now  engaged  in  the  business.  Mr.  Webster  served  bis  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  shop  of  Lewis  Cary,  in  Boston,  and  removed  to 
Providence  in  1831,  in  which  year  he  in  connection  with  Mr.  Gorham, 
then  a  manufacturing  jeweller,  established  the  fii*st  Silver  Ware  Mana« 
factory  in  Providence,  under  the  firm  style  of  Gorham  &  Webster. 
The  two  firms  are  now  Gorham  &  Co.  and  H.  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  both 
doing  an  extensive  business,  and  manufacturing  wares  that  for  beauty 
and  intrinsic  excellence  are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  United  States. 

Machine  Shops  and  Foundries. — It  may  be  said  to  be  a  peculiarity 
of  the  Foundries  and  Machine  Shops  of  Providence,  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  wliole  number  is  employed  in  specialties  than  in  mo^t 
other  cities  ;  and  this  subdivision  in  the  class  of  work  executed,  each 
aiming  to  achieve  distinction  in  some  particular  branch,  is  no  doubt  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  excellence  which  distinguishes  the  products  of  the 
Providence  shops.  Several  of  the  Foundries,  as  for  instance  those 
of  the  Barstow  Stove  Company,  Providence  Iron  Foundry,  and  Spicer 
&  Peckham  ^ate  Dutee,  Arnold  &  Co.),  are  occupied  principally  in 
producing  Stove  Castings.  The  ''Franklin  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.," 
of  which  Edmund  Thurber  has  been  Treasurer,  and  Albert  Brigjrs, 
Agent,  for  many  years,  is  employed  principally  in  building  Cotton  Ma- 
chinery, Calico-Printing  Machines,  etc.  It  was  incorporated  in  183^>, 
and  has  achieved  a  marked  distinction  in  its  special  department 
Some  of  the  largest  machine  shops  are  employed  principally  in 
making  Steam-Engines,  as  for  instance  those  of  the  Corliss  Steam- 
Engine  Company,  Thurston,  Gardner  &  Company,  and  the  Phoenix 
Iron  Foundry,  where  the  Engine  invented  by  Tisdale  Carpenter,  of 
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which  we  have  previonsly  spoken,  is  made.  The  "  Builder's  Foundry" 
is  now  largely  occupied  in  casting  Shot,  Shell,  and  large  Cannon. 
About  four  tons  of  Shells  are  cast  daily,  and  11  and  15-inch  Guns  as 
rapidly  as  they  can  be  manufactured.  There  are  also  two  extensive 
manufactories  of  Firearms — the  ''Burnside  Kifle  Company,''  a  large 
establishment  making  the  Breech-Loadiug  Gun  invented  by  General 
Burnside,  and  the  Armory  of  the  Providence  Tool  Company,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  subseqaently.  Our  remarks  now  however  will  be  limited 
to  those  shops  in  which  the  construction  of  rare  and  difficult  machines 
is  made  a  specialty. 

Of  this  class  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  is  the  Hop£  Iron  Foundry. 
This  Company  was  incorporated  in  185T,  and  during  the  last  seven  years 
has  probably  constructed  a  greater  number  of  new  and  difficult  machines 
than  any  of  the  other  establishments  within  the  same  period  of  time.  A 
patentee  of  a  valuable  invention,  complicated  in  its  nature,  naturally 
resorts  to  an  establishment  making  rare  and  difficult  machinery  its 
specialty,  with  the  confident  expectation  that  he  will  find  there  the  ce- 
sources  and  ability  to  aid  him  in  carrying  out  his  ideas  and  rendering 
them  practically  effective. 

Among  the  novel  machines  manufactured  at  the  Hope  Foundry,  are 
Pantograph  Machines  for  engraving  Patterns  for  Calico  Printers.  Of 
these  they  make  two  different  styles,  that  are  used  in  some  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive print  works.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  rebellion  and 
the  consequent  demand  for  gun  machinery,  they  have  directed  a  large 
share  of  their  attention  to  fitting  up  Armories  with  all  the  necessary 
Tools  for  making  United  States  Muskets  and  Carbines  complete.  Their 
patterns,  some  of  which  were  designed  by  them,  arc  pronounced  hj 
competent  judges  to  be  of  the  most  approved  description. 

A  prominent  item  in  the  business  of  this  Company  during  the  last  six 
years,  has  been  the  manufacture  of  the  Windlass  invented  by  Joseph  P. 
Manton,  the  Agent  of  the  Company,  and  to  which  we  have  elsewhere 
alluded.  At  this  time  especially,  when  there  is  difficulty  in  procuring 
a  sufficient  force  of  sailors  to  man  ships,  an  improvement  of  this  kind, 
which  enables  one-half  the  number  of  men  to  do  more  effective  work  in 
less  time  than  is  required  by  the  ordinary  windlass,  and  also  occupies 
much  less  room,  must  be  of  inestimable  value  to  navigators — a  fact 
which  no  one  will  question  who  reads  the  testimonials  of  naval  officers 
and  masters  and  owners  of  over  two  hundred  vessels  on  which  they  are 
now  in  use.  Both  the  Manton  and  Emerson  Patent  Windlass  are  made 
at  this  establishment,  each  of  which  possesses  merits  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  Company  have  recently  arranged  one  of  these  Windlasses  to  work 
by  steam,  which  is  another  adyanced  step  in  the  line  of  improvement 
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Tbej  also  mannfactare  Manton  &  Billings'  Patent  Anti-Friction  Rndder 
Sapporter,  and  are  now  largely  engaged  in  the  production  of  Marine 
and  Stationary  Engines,  having  enlarged  their  works  for  that  purpose. 
About  200  hands  are  employed  in  this  foundry. 

Another  firm  (W.  Coleman  &  Sons)  are  largely  engaged  in  the  mana- 
facture  of  vessel  equipments,  especially  Patent  Strapped  and  Common 
Blocks.  They  also  furnish  Patent  Mast-Head  Cranes,  Mast  Saddles, 
Steering  Wheels,  Hand  Pumps,  Winches,  and  every  description  of 
Lignum vitffi  work. 

John  &  Thomas  Hope's  Manufactory  is  another  one  in  Proridence 
employed  principally  in  the  construction  of  new  and  difficult  machines, 
more  especially  tools  and  machinery  required  by  Engravers.  Mr.  John 
Hope,  of  this  firm,  is  accredited  with  having  invented  the  first  prac- 
tically successful  Pantograph  Engraving  Machine,  an  invention  which  is 
fairly  entitled  to  rank  among  the  most  ingenious  of  the  present  century. 

The  process  of  engraving  Rollers  for  Calico  Printing  by  means  of 
this  machine,  is  described  as  follows: — The  pattern  to  be  engraved 
having,  by  means  of  a  camera,  been  enlarged  nine  times,  is  laid  on  a 
table  forming  a  part  of  the  machine,  over  the  lines  of  which  the  opera- 
tor guides  a  stylus,  which,  by  being  connected  with  some  ingenions 
mechanism,  brings  a  number  of  gravers  or  diamond-points  in  contact 
with  the  roller,  and  traces  upon  its  surface  the  exact  copy  of  the  pattern 
reduced  to  one-ninth  the  size  of  the  original,  but  perfect  in  all  its  parts. 
The  gravers  do  not  cut  the  copper,  for  the  roller  is  first  covered  with  a 
coating  of  varnish,  and  upon  this  coating  the  figures  are  traced.  After 
this,  the  roller  is  immersed  in  nitric  acid,  where  it  remains  till  the  metal 
has  been  eaten  away  to  the  required  depth,  the  varnish  preserving  the 
surface  from  any  action  of  the  acid  excepting  the  precise  lines  required. 

The  saving  in  the  cost  of  engraving  to  calico  and  delaine  printers  by 
the  use  of  this  invention  is  said  to  be  75  per  cent. 

W.  T.  Nicholson  is  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  small  Machinery, 
especially  such  as  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths  use,  and  latterlv  of 
Rifle  and  Milling  Machines  for  Gunmakcrs.  He  is  also  the  inventor 
of  a  Metallic  Spirit  Level,  which  is  now  found  in  many  of  the  best 
machine  shops,  whose  proprietors  recommend  it  as  far  snperior  to 
the  ordinary  wooden  level  for  accuracy  and  durability.  The  sides  and 
edges  being  perfectly  true,  it  combines  with  a  Level  a  convenient  and 
reliable  Straight  Edge.  Mr.  Nicholson  is  also  the  manufacturer  of  Clark's 
Patent  Vise,  which  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  common  parallel  Cast- 
iron  Yise,  besides  the  important  additional  one  of  holding  taper  as  well 
as  parallel  forms,  and  being  simple  in  its  construction.  These  Vises  are 
self-adjusting,  and  have  a  strong  rib  built  up  back  of  the  swivel  jaw  to 
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receive  the  strain  from  all  directions.  Mr.  Nicholson  has  also  recently 
patented  a  machine  for  making  Files,  and  a  large  establishment  for  their 
manufacture  is  about  going  into  operation. 

J.  R.  Broavn  &  Sharpe  are  celebrated  manufacturers  of  Tools  for 
accurate  measurements,  as,  for  instance,  the  American  Wire  Gauge, 
machine-divided  Steel  Standard  Rules,  and  also  Watch-Clocks,  Yarn- 
Assorters,  and  Reels.  They  also  manufacture,  or  did  recently,  the 
Willcox  &  Gibbs  Sewing  Machine,  for  James  Willcox,  of  New  York. 

William  Field  has  within  the  last  few  years  given  a  large  share  of 
his  attention  to  the  construction  of  Horse-Powers  in  cpnnection  with 
the  manufacture  of  Nuts  and  Washers,  etc.  Mr.  Field,  in  association 
with  Mr.  Rufus  Waterman,  originated  in  1845  the  Providence  Tool 
Company,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  the  agent. 

Braiding  machines  for  Covering  Crinoline  Wire,  are  made  a  specialty 
by  R.  G.  GuNLiFF,  who  makes  every  variety  of  such  machines,  including 
those  in  use  for  Tape,  Candle  and  Fluid  Wicking. 

Elwin  Shaw  gives  his  attention  specially  to  the  manufacture  of 
machinery  in  use  in  India  Rubber  Factories. 

Besides  those  that  have  been  mentioned,  we  find  the  following  firms 
and  companies  engaged  in  the  construction  of  Machinery  of  various 
kinds  in  Providence  :  Henry  Blundell,  Cove  Machinery  Company  (Lewis 
P.  Mead,  Treasurer),  Elm  Street  Machine  Shop  (G.  B.  Holmes,  Agent), 
William  Mason,  Mooney  &  Emerson,  Providence  Machine  Company 
(T.  J.  Hill,  Agent),  Nathan  Simmons,  G.  W.  Smith,  and  Joseph  L. 
Winsor,  who  has  invented  a  very  ingenious  machine  for  Drying  Cloths. 

Reeds  and  Harnesses. — The  manufacture  of  Reeds  and  Harness  of 
Looms  is  more  largely  carried  on  in  Providence  than  in  any  other  city. 
In  the  manufacture  of  Reeds,  Wilkinson's  Reed  Machine  is  very  gen- 
erally used  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  It  was  invented  in  1813, 
by  Jeptha  A.  Wilkinson,  in  the  town  of  Otsego,  New  York,  but  was  first 
successfully  put  in  operation  in  the  manufactory  of  Sharp,  Roberts  &  Co., 
Manchester,  England.  In  1823  the  inventor  returned  to  this  country 
and  established  a  manufactory  of  Reeds  in  Providence,  and  in  the  same 
year  disposed  of  this  establishment  and  the  machine  to  his  brother, 
Arnold  Wilkinson.  So  perfect  was  the  machine  in  its  original  concep- 
tion that  few  material  improvements,  except  those  made  by  Arnold  Wil- 
kinson, such  as  setting  different  lengths  of  dents,  giving  different  breadths 
of  reeds,  have  been  demanded  or  attempted  since.  This  establishment, 
founded  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  passed  subsequently  into  the  hands  of  Gor- 
ham  &  Angcll  and  W.  S.  Hdmphrey  &  Co.,  and  in  1849  to  Frederic 
Miller,  by  whose  enterprise  it  has  become  probably  the  largest  in  the 
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country,  em|)lu;ing  in  favorable  seasoiu  froni 
eluding  femiitlcs.  < 

Tbe  largest  niunufacturers  of  Keeds  and  H 
FitEDEUiGii  Mii^Bii,  Just  menlioDed,  Jameb  a 
the  oldest  established,  having  eommenced  b 
Kesdiuck,  who  ID  favorable  scusona  einpJojs  i 
drick  has  mudo  some  valuable  inveDtioQS  ic 
otiiers,  one  for  winding  needles  by  machinery, 

Among  th«  in  an  u  facta  ring  establishment  3 
several  tliat  stand  out  so  prominently,  and  ar 
in  fact  a  national  reputation,  that  they  deserve 
the  remarkable  manufactories  not  only  of  t 
States.  Of  this  class  are  the  Corlisa  Steani- 
dence  Tool  Company,  and  tbe  American  Scrt 


The  Corliu  Steam-Engin 

On  March  10, 1849,  we  find  in  the  Patent  ( 
was  granted  to  George  H.  Corliss,  of  Provic 
in  the  Steam-Engine.  Such  an  annonnceii 
as  well  as  the  introduction  of  an  invention  ;  e 
Bteam  engines  which  have  been  patented  es 
dred  and  sixty-nine  having  been  patented  in  o 
any  one  of  tliem  is  remembered  at  all,  is  in 
sesses  more  llian  ordiiiary  value.  But  of  o' 
been  made  during  the  last  twenty  years,  th 
have  aliracted  a  larger  share  of  public  atten 
proveracnls  in  the  Steam-Engine — none,  p 
inventions  in  India  Rubber,  that  have  passe 
and  trying,  or  which  liave  more  triumphantjj 
a  high  rank  in  the  list  of  American  inventions 

(1)  Mr.  Milttr  is  aljn  extenjlvely  engaged  in  rolling 
ekirl  Springs.  lie  hue  in.onlpd  and  »iiK(Kfullj  applin 
Uie  bearing)  inil  inner  imrracs  or  tbe  roll  plitea  by 
MDtre',  thereby  cbitling  >riihoiit  KDy  potaibilit;  al  enu 

nn  Icr  s  heavy  strain,  viihonl  sensibly  heating  eilbcrbea 
tho  entire  d.iy— while  Ibe  oM  melbod  itonld  hemt  in  ■ 

beiringt  Bay  b«  applied  to  many  kindi  or  macblDcrj  i 
and  nrtaiulj  bu  the  merit  of  >  ralaabU  invnitiaa. 
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and  snccinctlj  a^  we  can,  the  object  and  nature  of  these  important  im- 
provements. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Corliss'  improvement  was  to  secure  a  more  equable 
motion  to  stationary  engines  than  had  been  before  obtained  by  render- 
ing the  regulator  purely  automatic  and  practically  perfect,  and  to  save 
fuel  by  applying  and  utilizing  the  entire  expansive  force  of  the  steam. 
Previous  to  his  invention  it  had  been  the  practice  to  construct  engines 
in  which  the  steam  and  exhaust-ports  of  the  cylinder  are  opened  and 
closed  by  slide-valves,  with  valves  connected  rigidly — that  is,  where  one 
was  moved,  the  other  moved  with  it  to  the  same  extent — and  it  was 
found  that  the  force  required  to  move  the  valve  while  closed,  its  office 
having  been  performed,  was  expended  fruitlessly,  and  tended  only  to 
increase  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  engine.  Mr.  Corliss  proposed  to  avoid 
tlie  sacrifice  of  power  by  moving  each  of  the  steam  and  exhaust-valves 
independently  by  means  of  one  crank-wrist,  of  a  series  which  arc  all 
attached  to  a  common  disc,  wrist-plate,  or  other  equivalent  device,  which 
is  secured  to  and  moved  with  a  rock  shaft.  The  several  wrists  which 
work  the  different  valves  are  arranged  upon  the  wrist-plate  in  such  po- 
sitions with  respect  to  the  rods  and  levers,  or  other  devices  which  con- 
nect them  with  the  valves,  that  they  shall  act  like  so  many  cranks,  each 
of  which  vibrates  near  its  dead  point,  or  point  of  slowest  throw,  and 
therefore  imparts  but  little  movement  to  the  valve  it  actuates  when  the 
latter  is  closed  :  while  each  moves  with  its  fastest  throw,  and  therefore 
communicates  the  greatest  movement  to  its  valve  when  the  latter  is 
open. 

In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Corliss  invented  a  method  of  regulating  the 
cut-off  of  steam  in  its  passage  to  the  engine,  by  combining  the  governor 
with  the  catches,  that  liberate  the  steam-valves  by  means  of  movable 
cams  or  stops,  so  that  when  the  velocity  of  the  engine  is  too  great  these 
cams  will  be  moved  by  the  regulator  to  such  positions  that  catches  on 
the  valve-rods  may  the  sooner  come  in  contact  with  them  to  liberate  the 
valves  and  admit  of  their  being  closed  by  the  force  of  weight  or  springs, 
and  thus  cut  off  the  steam  in  proportion  to  the  velocity  of  the  engine — 
this  being  done  sooner  when  the  velocity  of  the  engine  is  to  be  reduced, 
and  later  when  it  is  to  be  increased.  In  this  arrangement  throttle- 
valves  are  dispensed  with  altogether,  and  the  governor  adjusts  the  mo- 
tion by  indicating  the  cliange  required  to  the  levers  which  move  the 
steam-valves,  which  are  opened  or  shut  by  quick  or  sudden  motions,  and 
thus  the  whole  expansive,  power  of  the  steam  is  saved  and  used.  In 
other  words,  the  regulation  of  the  engine  is  made  perfect  by  the  pe- 
culiar way  of  combining  the  governor  with  the  cut-off,  and  the  cut-off  is 
made  perfect  by  the  automatic  adjustability  secured  by  that  connection. 
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No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  these  improvements,  if  in  practice  thej 
are  found  efTcctive,  must  be  of  vast  utility.  A  leading  authority  on  the 
Bteam-engine,  says  the  apparatus  for  opening  and  closing  the  passages 
is  of  more  importance  to  the  perfection  of  the  steam-engine  than  any 
other  part  of  its  mechanism.  These  improvements  may  be  said  in  fact 
to  have  revolutionized  the  construction  of  the  steam-engine ;  and  in  view 
of  the  history  of  other  meritorious  inventions,  one  is  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  inventor  and  his  friends  have  been  compelled  to  expend 
nearly  $75,000  in  establishing  the  claims  and  defending  the  rights  guar- 
anteed to  him  by  the  patent  laws.  But  after  a  thorough  investigation, 
or,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  in  granting  an 
extension  of  these  patents.  May  9,  1863,  after  "every  means  which  the 
highest  abilities  and  great  legal  sagacity  and  experience  could  suggest 
were  used  to  secure  a  correct  decision,"  the  Court  decided  that  the  in- 
vention was  "new  and  patentable." 

(1)  The  following  is  the  OpiDion  of  the  Commissioner  in  full : 

U.  S.  Patent  Office,  March  9, 1863. 

In  the  m&tter  of  the  application  of  George  11.  Corliss  fur  the  extension  of  six  PAtenu 
re -issued  to  him  on  the  12th  of  July,  1859,  for  improrement  in  Steam-Enginea. 

The  original  Patent  was  granted  on  the  10th  of  March,  1849;  re-issued  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1851,*  and  re-issued,  divided  into  six  patents,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1850.  Th« 
novelty  of  the  invention  has  thus  heen  three  times  affirmed  hy  the  Office — and  four  of 
the  six  patents  have  passed  the  ordeal  of  a  most  thorough  and  ahle  examination  in  th« 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Connecticut,  the  other  two  having 
never  been  controverted.  Tho  court  was  composed  of  Judge  Nelson  of  the  Circuit,  and 
Judge  Shipman  of  the  District,  The  counsel  on  both  sides  were  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished attornies  of  the  country.  Experts  were  examined — models  and  drawings  were 
exhibited — and  every  means  which  the  highest  abilities  and  great  legal  sagacity  and  ex- 
perience could  suggest,  were  used  to  secure  a  correct  decision.  The  Court,  afler  a 
thorough  investigation,  decided  that  the  invention  was  "new  and  patentable." 

Incident  to  the  pretient  application  for  an  extension  of  these  patents,  the  question  of 
novelty  has  been  again  submitted  to  the  decision  of  this  office,  and  the  Examiner-io- 
charge  has  in  an  original  report  made  a  statement  of  facts  and  deductions  therefrom 
fitrictly  accordant  with  these  several  prior  decisions. 

All  the  inventions  alleged  by  the  present  remonstrants  to  interfere  with  the  claims  cf 
the  petitioner  were  before  the  court  in  the  contest  already  referred  to,  and  were  minutely 
described,  and  compared  with  or  contrasted  to  his  invention.  As  nothing  has  been  found 
in  the  record  which  appears  to  justify  any  exception  to  tho  decision  so  uniformly  reite- 
rated, it  is  not  now  necessary  to  rocito  descriptions  of  the  several  inventions,  nor  to  an- 
alyze them  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  essential  difference  of  points  alleged  to  he 
substantially  the  same.  It  is  deemed  sufficient  fur  mo  to  say,  that  having  examined  the 
invention  comprehondod  in  the  petitioner's  several  reissued  patents  by  the  light  of  the 
entire  record,  and  with  tho  most  careful  consideration  of  the  objections  and  argamenti 
of  the  remonstrants  and  their  learned  counsel,  I  can  find  no  sufficient  reason  for  refusing 
the  prayer  of  tho  petitioner  because  of  any  lack  of  patentable  novelty  in  his  invention, 
whether  with  respect  to  the  precise  combination  described  in  the  several  claims,  or  to 
their  equivalents. 

Ko  question  has  been  raised  in  relation  to  tho  usefalness  and  importance  to  tho  pabHe 
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In  introducmp^  these  Enj^ines  the  inventor  and  manufacturers  adopted 
the  novel  plan  of  offering  to  take  the  saving  in  fuel,  in  a  given  time,  as 
their  pay,  or  a  stipulated  amount  in  cash,  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser. 
To  the  James  Steam  Mills,  at  Newbury  port,  Mass.,  they  offered  to  fur- 
nish two  new  high-pressure  engines  with  18-inch  diameter  of  cylinder, 
4  feet  stroke  of  piston,  and  take,  in  lieu  of  a  stipulated  sum,  five  times 
the  value  of  the  coal  saved  the  first  year,  the  coal  being  reckoned  at  six 
dollars  per  ton.  The  amount  received  by  the  manufacturers  under  this 
arran^ment  was  $19,734  22,  the  saving  in  coal  during  the  first  year 
being  $3,946  84 ;  and  in  addition,  Wm.  C.  Balch,  Agent  and  Treasurer 
of  these  mills,  certifies  that  there  was  ten  per  cent,  increased  production, 

m 

m  that  the  actual  saving  in  a  cotton  mill  of  17,024  spindles  in  one  year 
was  $4,341  28.  To  the  Ocean  Steam  Mills,  at  Newburyport.,  Mass., 
they  proposed  to  take  their  former  engines  as  they  stood,  and  furnish  a 
new  one,  for  the  saving  of  fuel  in  two  and  a  half  years,  or  for  $3,000  in 
cash,  at  the  option  of  the  purchasers.  The  proprietors  decided  to  pay 
the  cash  sum,  and  did  wise  by  so  doing,  as  the  saving  in  fuel  amounted 
to  three  thousand  dollars  in  about  two  years.  To  Messrs.  Crocker, 
Brothers  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  the  Copper- Rolling  Mill  at  Taunton, 
Mass.,  they  proposed  to  furnish  an  Engine  that  would  do  one-third  more 
work  than  the  one  they  were  using,  with  a  consumption  of  less  than  one- 
half  the  coal,  namely,  two  tons  for  five,  or  forfeit  one  dollar  per  pound 
for  every  pound  per  day  used  above  that  amount.  The  proprietors 
certify,  that  though  they  increased  the  work  of  the  engine  about  one- 
third  by  the  addition  of  machinery,  and  also  increased  the  production 
of  their  mill  by  the  uniformity  of  motion  secured  by  the  improvements 
in  the  mode  of  regulation,  yet  the  average  consumption  of  Pennsylvania 
coal  has  not  exceeded  two  gross  tons  per  day ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
real  difference  in  the  engines,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  per- 
formed, was  2  tons  against  6§  tons.     To  the   Atlantic  Delaine  Mills, 


of  this  invention  J  nor,  in  view  of  the  testimony  elicitc«l,  and  of  the  admissions  made, 
can  such  question  be  rcasonnbly  entertained,  except  in  its  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
the  adequacy  of  the  remuneration  already  realised  by  the  inventor — in  relation  to  Tvhich 
it  may  bo  affirmed,  that  the  invention,  being  confessedly  of  vu»t  importance,  and  the  in- 
genuity, time,  per?ij»tenco  in  labor,  capital  invested  originally,  and  expense  incurred  ih 
introducing  it  to  the  public  and  in  defending  the  right  guaranteed  by  the  patent  laws,  all 
being  great,  the  remuneration  alrendy  received  a?  fhown  in  the  statement  of  the  pe- 
titioner, \i  regarded  as  falling  far  short  of  an  equitable  reward. 

It  i»  therefore  Ordered,  that  the  said  Letters  Patent,  numbered  respectively  763,  759, 
700,  758,  761,  762,  and  reissued  to  George  II.  Corliss,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1869,  bo  and 
the  8ame  are  hereby  extended  for  the  term  of  seven  years  from  and  after  the  expiration 
thereof.  !>•  P.  HOLLOW AY^ 

Commiiiioner  of  PaUnti. 
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Providence,  R.  I.,  whose  engines  previouslj  required  six  tons  of  coal 
per  day,  they  proposed  to  furnish  new  engines  that  would  give  the  same 
power  at  an  expenditure  of  coal  not  exceeding  three  tons  per  day,  ander 
a  penalty  of  one  dollar  per  pound  for  every  pound  of  coal  consamed 
beyond  that  amount,  and  pay  $25  per  day  for  every  day  daring  the  first 
year  that  the  engine  should  fail  to  give  the  requisite  motive  power 
The  actual  amount  of  coal  consumed  by  the  new  engine  was  less  than 
two  and  a  half  tons  per  day.  Such  contracts  as  the:se  strike  as  as 
curious,  and  certainly  evince  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  confidence  of 
the  manufacturers  in  the  value  of  Mr.  Corliss-  improvements.  At  the 
present  time,  as  their  engines  are  now  working  in  several  hundred  of  the 
largest  manufactories  of  the  country,  and  their  value  so  well  attested, 
we  presume  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  make  contracts  payable  in 
saving  of  fuel. 

The  Works  of  the  Corliss  Steam-Engine  Company  are  among  thft 
most  prominent  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  Providence. 
They  are  among  the  first  objects  that  attract  the  attention  of  passengers 
entering  the  city  by  the  railroads  from  Boston  and  Worcester.  They 
were  built  during  the  years  1848,  U9  and  '50,  and  occupy  an  area  of 
nine  acres.  The  Machine  Shop  alone  covers  about  an  acre  of  ground, 
being  COS  feet  long,  with  an  average  width  of  TO  feet.  The  Boiler  Shop, 
Smitiis'  Shop,  Iron  and  Brass  Foundries,  are  all  spacious,  and  well- 
equipped  with  a]>propriate  tools.  The  Patterns  are  made  and  stored  in 
;i  sei)arjite  buihliiig,  which  contains  large  and  airy  Dniftiug  Rooms  in 
its  second  story.  In  their  aspect,  and  especially  in  the  interior  arranjre- 
nient,  these  buihlings  ])resent  a  marked  contrast  to  works  of  a  similar 
description,  being  light,  cheerful  and  comfortable,  a  cinnimstancc  that 
not  only  imparts  pleasure  to  visitors,  but  conduces  to  the  health  of  the 
workmen  employed. 

The  capacity  of  this  estalilishment  for  dispatching  work  will  be  in- 
ferred when  we  state  that  an  order  for  an  Engine  of  350-horsc  power, 
including  boilers  and  all  the  appurtenances,  has  been  executed  in  sixty 
days — and  also  including  a  gear  fly-wheel  of  25  feet  diameter,  IS-inch 
face,  5]-inch  pitch,  weighing  64,000  pounds,  turned,  and  with  cogs  on 
the  face  cut  with  the  accuracy  of  clock-work.  Finer  specimens  of  work- 
manship than  some  of  the  engines  turned  out  at  these  works  are  not 
produced  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  Mr.  Corliss  has  patented  a  number  of  very 
important  improvements  having  relation  to  the  objects  of  the  Company'^ 
manufactures.  Among  those  which  are  probably  destined  to  prove  of 
the  greatest  practical  importance,  we  would  instance  his  recent  inven- 
tion for  obviating  the  necessity  of  using  salt  water  in  Marine  Engine's, 
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by  the  substitution  of  an  Improved  Boiler  with  an  apparatus  for  con- 
densing and  using  over  again  the  waste  steam.  The  corrosive  action  of 
salt  water  upon  iron  boilers  is  so  destructive,  that  those  of  the  best  con- 
struction rarely  last  more  than  three  or  four  years,  while  iron  cylinder 
boilers,  where  pure  water  is  used,  are  found  practically  to  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  without  becoming  destroyed  by  rust  or  decomposition. 

The  external  view  of  Mr.  Corliss'  new  boiler  is  simply  a  dome  about 
eleven  feet  in  diameter,  with  eight  furnace  doors  arranged  around  the 
circle  of  the  base.  Internally  there  are  seven  vertical  cylindrical  boilers, 
each  of  the  diameter  of  32  inches  and  height  of  ten  feet,  arranged 
around  a  larger  vertical  cylinder  boiler,  serving  as  a  common  centre  of 
union,  by  means  of  a  connecting-pipe  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  each. 
The  eight  furnace  doors  all  open  into  one  common  furnace,  with  the 
grate  bars  arranged  about  the  vertical  boiler,  of  the  diameter  of  42 
inches,  and  directly  beneath  the  lower  ends  of  the  smaller  boilers.  These 
contain  numerous  tubes  like  those  of  locomotive  boilers,  ascending  to 
the  smoke-flue  which  surmounts  the  dome  above  tliem. 

All  these  congregated  boilers  being  cylindrical,  and  of  small  diame- 
ters, and  constructed  of  extra-thick  flange  iron,  with  no  flat  sides  re- 
quiring the  support  of  braces  and  clamps,  are  calculated  to  be  worked 
safely  with  the  pressure  ordinarily  used  in  boilers  of  locomotive  engines, 
say  from  90  to  135  pounds  to  the  inch.  Thus  is  available  a  compound 
boiler,  combining  all  the  desirable  elements  of  extraordinary  strength. 
But  to  secure  its  durability,  a  further  very  important  arrangement  is 
added  in  an  iron  tank  containing  numerous  tubes,  like  those  of  organ- 
pipes,  with  the  tops  partially  closed,  and  kept  cool  by  a  continuous  stream 
of  sea  water,  for  the  purpose  of  condensing  the  waste  steam  as  fast  as  it 
escapes  from  the  engine — to  be  returned  again  at  nearly  the  boiling  tem- 
perature to  the  latter  in  the  form  of  pure  distilled  water.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  boilers,  after  being  filled  with  pnre  Croton  water  in  New 
York,  require  a  fresh  supply  of  only  150  gallons  to  replenish  them  after 
making  a  trip  of  the  propeller  from  Xew  York  to  Providence  ;  and  as 
there  is  always  a  surplus  supply  of  several  hundred  gallons  filled  into 
the  boilers  at  starting,  several  trips  or  passages  may  be  made  without 
the  actual  necessity  of  replenishing  the  boilers. 

To  replenish  the  small  waste  during  long  Atlantic  voyages,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  apply  a  small  distilling  apparatus,  operated  by  the  steam 
from  the  boilers. 

Indeed,  the  longer  the  voyages,  the  more  important  becomes  the 
preservation  of  the  boilers  from  destruction  by  the  corrosive  salt  of  the 
Bea  water.  The  fact  is  impressively  manifest  from  the  last  advices  from 
the  two  American  Steamships  of  War  now  in  China,  which  state  that 
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both  of  them  have  become  already  unsafe,  on  their  arri?al  oat,  from  the 
corrosion  or  **  honey-combed"  condition  of  the  boilers,  and  saggesting 
modes  of  getting  them  home  under  canvas  to  obtain  new  boilers.  The 
efficiency  of  these  ships  of  war  thus  actually  depends  on  the  preservatioi 
of  the  boilers  as  the  source  of  their  motive  power. 

The  Corliss  Steam-Engine  Company  was  incorporated  in  June,  1856, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000.  At  present  the  capital  employed  is 
nearly  double  this  amount.  Its  officers  are  George  H.  Corliss,  Presi- 
dent ;  Wm.  Corliss,  Treasurer ;  John  H.  Clark,  Agent, 


The  Frovidenoe  Tool  Company's  Works 

Are  another  of  the  establishments  of  Providence  that  are  entitled  to  a 
place  among  the  remarkable  manufactories  of  America.  This  Company 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  certain  branches  of  the  llardware  manufacture, 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  present  rebellion  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
private  establishments  that  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Firearms.  Its 
history  is  briefly  as  follows  : 

In  1845,  several  gentlemen  associated  themselves  together  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  Carpenters*  and  other 
Mechanics'  Tools,  more  especially  Plane  Irons  of  all  kinds,  Chisels, 
Augers,  etc.,  and  erected  a  stone  building  80  by  40  feet,  two  stories 
higli,  \xith  a  wing  110  feet  by  52,  one  story  high.  The  location  se- 
lected was  but  a  few  rods  from  the  harbor,  aflbrding  every  desirable 
advantage  for  shipping,  and  also  accessible  by  streets  from  every  side. 
The  capital  at  first  was  of  small  amount,  and  the  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed did  not  exceed  fifty.  In  184Y  the  Company  was  incorporated, 
under  the  special  law  of  the  State,  as  the  Providence  Tool  Company : 
and  in  the  following  year  they  made  an  addition  to  their  works  of  a 
stone  structure  40  by  40  feet,  three  stories  high,  with  basement.  In 
1849  a  wooden  building  was  added  132  by  40  feet,  including  a  winj: 
one  story  high  ;  and  in  1853  a  brick  building  GT  by  40  feet,  four  stories 
in  height,  making  length  of  main  building  187  feet,  and  width  40  feet. 
In  the  subsequent  year  there  was  built  and  put  in  operation  a  furnace 
of  brick  designed  for  casting  parts  of  machinery,  and  various  portions 
of  articles  manufactured  by  them,  such  as  plates  for  hinges,  etc.  Thus 
Iniilding  was  added  to  building,  until  the  establishment  grew  to  be  one 
of  the  most  prominent  in  that  city  of  manufactories. 

As  fast  as  the  buildings  were  completed  they  were  filled  with  ma* 
chinery — and  as  a  facility  for  transporting  materials  about  the  works,  an 
nnder-grouud  railroad  was  provided.     Among. the  important  macbiDea 
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which  this  Company  was  the  first  to  introduce,  were  the  presses  for 
punching  through  cold  iron.  The  first  press  of  this  description  ever 
made  in  this  country,  was  one  got  up  in  Pennsylvania  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Ar- 
nold, who  was  subsequently  employed  by  the  Providence  Tool  Company 
in  constructing  and  operating  presses  for  cold  punching.  The  Company 
have  now  in  use  23  of  these  presses,  one  weighing  twenty-five  tons,  which 
readily  punches  from  cold  iron,  nuts  four  inches  square  and  two  inches 
thick. 

During  the  period  that  the  Company  occupied  the  premises  we  have 
mentioned  for  the  manufacture  of  Tools,  they  added  to  their  list  of 
articles  many  not  before  made  to  any  extent  in  this  country,  and  which 
have  contributed  essentially  to  the  mechanical  facilities  of  the  age. 
They  devoted  attention  especially  to  the  production  of  those  minor  but 
important  parts  of  machinery  which  facilitate  the  operations  of  loco- 
motive, car,  and  ship-builders^such  as  Nuts,  Washers,  Chain-Links, 
Chains,  Stirrups  and  Levers,  Hooks  and  Thimbles,  Sister  Hooks.  Con- 
necting Shackles,  Clinch  Rings,  Marline  Spikes,  Plate  Hinges,  Draw 
Plates,  Bunter  Heads,  Can  Rings,  Bolts,  etc.,  and  thus  provided  ma- 
chinists, ship  chandlers,  and  others,  with  articles  like  these,  ready  to  hand 
cheaper  than  they  could  make  them,  and  far  more  perfect.  When, 
however,  the  demand  for  firearms  became  urgent,  in  consequence  of  the 
present  rebellion,  the  Company  converted  these  premises  into  an  Armory, 
having  erected  a  new  establishment  in  the  north  part  of  the  city  for  their 
business  proper,  consisting  of  a  main  building  400  feet  by  70,  one  story 
high,  with  several  smaller  buildings  in  the  rear  for  furnaces,  carpenter 
shop,  storehouse,  etc.  Tin's  they  equipped  with  all  the  requisite  tools 
for  the  purposes  of  their  manufactures,  including  those  necessary  for 
making  United  States  Cavalry  Sabres,  Musket  Bayonet^,  and  Ramrods. 
Besides  the  23  presses  for  cold-punching  that  have  been  already  alluded 
to,  there  are  20  Trip-Hammers,  for  heavy  and  light  "forging.  They 
employ  in  this  establishment  over  300  hands,  besides  some  500  in  the 
Armory. 

In  their  Armory  they  have  machinery  for  making  every  part  of  a  Gun 
complete,  and  are  now  producing  over  one  hundred  first-class  Rifle- 
Muskets  per  day,  and  constantly  increasing  the  number.  The  stocks 
are  turned  from  the  rough  plank  by  machinery,  and  the  barrels 
are  rolled  in  their  own  Rolling  Mill  erected  for  the  purpose.  There 
is  probably  no  manufactory  of  this  description  in  the  country  more  com- 
plete in  all  its  appointments  than  this  now  is.  The  Barrel-Rolling 
branch  of  musket-making  at  this  Armory  is  acknowledged  by  every  one 
to  be  as  near  perfectiun  as  it  is  possible  to  attain.  Every  barrel  is  sub- 
jected to  the  most  severd  tests,  being  loaded  with  quadruple  the  service 
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charge  of  powder  (64  grains),  and  a  ball  of  doable  the  regulation  weight 
Sometimes  the  charges  are  octnpled,  and  the  balls  quadrupled,  and  not 
one  barrel  in  a  thousand  ever  bursts.  Large  orders  are  being  constantlj 
executed  for  other  armorWg  throughout  the  country.  This  Company 
have  also  a  machine  for  rifling  gun-barrels,  which  accomplishes  the  rifling 
of  two  barrels  in  one  operation,  and  is  also  entirely  self-acting.  The 
machine  for  cutting  the  thread  in  the  end  of  the  barrel  for  the  insertion 
of  the  breech-pin,  is  far  superior  to  the  one  in  use  for  the  same  purpose 
in  the  Springfield  Armory,  and  the  machine  for  cutting  the  "  sight  scats^ 
saves  three  distinct  operations. 

Milling  machines  have  been  in  use  for  a  long  time  in  gun  shops,  hot 
by  means  of  recent  improvements  made  by  the  Providence  Tool  Com- 
pany they  are  enabled  to  give  the  work  great  dispatch,  the  machines 
being  more  easily  adjusted  and  regulated,  and  are  more  accurately  set 
than  those  ordinarilv  used. 

This  Company  make  "sear  springs,"  by  the  aid  of  the  drop-press,  at 
the  rate  of  several  hundred  per  day.  In  other  places  they  are  made  by 
hand — Colt's  factory  at  Hartford  being,  we  believe,  the  only  exception 
to  this  statement.  In  making  the  mainspring  of  the  lock,  this  Com- 
pany  saves  nearly  one-half  of  the  labor  ordinarily  expended  upon  the 
article.  The  spring  is  bcnt»  by  a  peculiar  apparatus,  which,  instead  of 
elongating  it,  as  all  others  do,  compresses  it  to  the  mold  and  leaves  it 
in  a  finished  condition  ;  the  springs  are  then  filed,  tempered,  and  after- 
ward inspected  and  inserted  in  the  lock.  The  hammer  is  "dropped," 
as  are  also  the  muzzle-bands.  The  butt-plates  which  encircle  that 
part  of  the  musket,  were  once  made  at  the  8prin«i:field  Armory  from 
malleable  iron,  owing  to  the  assumed  impossibility  of  making  dies 
that  would  stand.  By  an  improved  plan,  which  is  simply  to  reverse  the 
mold  from  its  former  position,  the  Providence  Company  make  wrought- 
iron  Butt-Plates  at  the  rate  of  many  hundred  per  day. 

The  Armory  and  Tool  Manufactory  are  under  one  corporate  name 
and  one  management,  and,  though  two  miles  apart,  are  connected  hy  a 
private  telegraph,  operated  by  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  each  establishment. 
The  President  of  the  Company  is  Richard  Borden,  the  well-knowu 
manufacturer  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  the  resident  Agent  and  Treas- 
urer is  John  B.  Anthony,  of  Providence,  to  whoso  energy  and  enterprise 
our  country  is  indebted  for  an  important  addition  to  the  number  of  her 
first-class  manufactories. 
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The  American  Screw  Company. 

The  niauufacturc  of  Wood  or  Giralet-Pointed  Screws,  is  at  present  a 
monopoly  in  tlie  United  States.  It  is  carried  ou  by  but  one  Company, 
whose  priuciijal  e.>tal)l!.sliment3  are  iu  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  Screws 
were  first  made  by  machinery  about  the  year  1834.  The  Company  has 
its  origin  in  the  consolidation  of  the  Companies  previously  engaged  in 
the  manufacture,  the  two  principal  ones  being  the  Eagle  and  New  Eng- 
land, and  its  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  controls  tlie  best  ma- 
chines which  Iiave  as  yet  been  invented  for  cutting  screws,  having 
purchased  nearly  fifty  patents  of  inventions  designed  to  facilitate  the 
manufacture,  including  all  the  important  ones  that  have  been  made  in 
England. 

The  processes  of  manufacturing  Screws,  as  conducted  in  these  facto- 
ries, are  of  marked  interest,  as  the  machines  employed  perform  functions 
that  one  would  sup])()se  could  not  be  executed  except  by  dexterous 
manipulation.  The  wire  out  of  which  screws  are  made  is  all  iniported 
in  coils,  and  the  first  process  is  to  immerse  it  in  acids,  after  which  it  is 
annealed,  and  then  drawn  to  the  proper  thickness.  The* first  of  the 
screw-cutting  machines  employed  cuts  the  wire  to  the  length  desired  and 
cuts  the  head  of  the  blanks.  This  is  done  at  the  rate  of  about  90  blanks 
per  minute.  These  blanks  are  then  removed  to  the  second  story,  which 
is  well  filled  with  machines  that  perform  the  second  operation  l)y  shaping 
the  head  of  the  screw  and  cutting  with  a  fine  saw  the  groove  in  the  head, 
and  trimming  the  burr.  They  are  then  carried  one  story  higher,  where 
are  the  threading  or  finishing  machines,  which  give  them  the  gimlet- 
point  and  cut  the  thread  at  the  rate  of  about  five  screws  per  minute  for 
each  machine.  Both  the  shaping  and  the  finishing  machines  are  nearly 
automatic.  The  blanks  are  put  into  hoppers — the  machine  extends 
fingers  to  receive  them,  conveys  them  to  the  cutting  appatatus,  holds 
them  there  the  required  time,  and  then  drops  the  screw  into  a  box  pre- 
pared for  its  reception.  One  woman  can  attend  probably  a  dozen  of 
these  machines.  When  finished  the  screws  are  taken  to  another  room, 
where  they  are  counted  by  weighing  one  gross  and  allowing  the  same 
weight  to  /ill  others  of  the  same  size.  About  150  hands  are  constantly 
employed  in  countinjr,  sorting,  and  papering  Screws  in  these  factories. 

The  American  Screw  Company  has  625  machines,  which  have  the 
capacity  of  making  14,000  gross  of  screws  per  day,  or  4,200,000  gross 
during  the  year.  It  employs  on  on  average  GOO  hands,  300  male  and 
300  female,  to  whom  $24,000  is  paid  monthly  as  wages.  The  value  of 
the  screws  made  per  year  exceeds  a  million  of  dollars,  the  gross  product 
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in  1860  being  $1,080,600.  Over  three  thousand  tons  of  iron  are  con- 
sumed in  the  factories,  and  the  trimmings  or  chips  average  three  tons 
per  day.  About  five  hundred  different  sizes  of  Screws  are  made,  botj 
of  iron  and  of  brass,  the  smallest  being  made  from  wire  number  0 
(screw  gauge),  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  a  gross  not  weighing 
more  than  seven-sixteenth  of  an  ounce ;  and  the  largest  are  made  from 
wire  No.  28  (screw  gauge),  six  inches  in  length,  a  gross  of  which  will 
weigh  25|  pounds.  The  smallest  are  made  in  every  particular  as  the 
largest,  and  finished  with  the  same  perfection. 

The  President  of  the  Company  is  William  G.  Anoell,  of  Proii- 
dence,  who  is  an  inventor,  and  has  made  many  important  improvements 
in  the  machines  employed  for  manufacturing  Screws. 

Pawtucket,  in  Providence  County,  four  miles  north  of  the  City  of 
Providence,  has  long  been  an  important  manufacturing  place.  This 
town,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  was  formerly  partly  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  partly  in  Rhode  Island,  but  in  1S61  the  boundary  was  so 
arranged  as  to  place  it  wholly  in  the  latter  State.  It  was  here  that 
cotton  cloth  was  first  successfully  made  in  this  country  by  water-power 
machinery, -as  has  been  stated  in  the  first  volume  of  this  History.  An 
interesting  incident  connected  with  this  enterprise,  however,  was  not 
there  alluded  to ;  but  as  the  principal  actor  was  one  of  the  firat  ma- 
chinists in  this  country  who  turned  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 
cotton -mac  hill  cry,  and  as  his  son  is  now  proprietor  of  the  most  important 
machine  works  in  tlie  place,  it  deserves  a  recital. 

When  Brown,  Almy  &  Slater  came  to  Pawtucket  in  ITOO,  they  em- 
ployed Mr.  Svlvanus  Brown  to  construct  their  machinery  under  the 
superintomlcnce  of  ^Ir.  Slater.  lie  worked  in  his  own  sho}>,  under 
bonds  not  to  furnish  patterns  to  other  parties,  and  with  cIosihI  tioorsand 
jrreat  secreeyhe  constructed  cards,  drawing,  roving  and  spinning  frames. 
When  completed,  as  was  supposed,  Mr.  Slater  found  to  his  (ii.smay  that 
the  card  would  not  work.  Kvery  effort  to  start  it  proved  a  failure. 
Mr.  Slater  was  in  desj)air.  Fearing  that  his  associates  would  deem  hira 
an  impostor  who  had  been  wasting  their  capital  upon  a  visionary  enter- 
prise, he  communicated  to  ^Mr.  Brown  his  intention  of  running  away  to 
avoid  their  censure.  Having  asserted  again  and  again  that  Ue  had  seen 
it  in  sueeessfnl  operation  in  England,  Mr.  Brown  persuaded  him  to  re- 
main, declaring,  with  unconquerable  resolution,  **  This  machine  shnll 
go  !'*  While  perplexed  with  this  difficulty,  which  threatened  to  bafJlo 
their  whole  enterprise,  Mr.  Brown  went  home  to  dinner  one  (\\\y,  and 
while  sitting  by  the  fire  he  casually  took  up  a  pair  of  hand-cards  with 
which  his  wife  had  been  carding  cotton.     Carefully  examining  them,  hit 
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attention  was  attracted  by  the  peculiar  bend  or  crook  in  the  teeth. 
Fired  with  a  new  suggestion,  he  hastened  to  his  shop,  proceeded  to 
make  in  his  card  a  bend  or  crook  similar  to  that  which  he  had  observed 
in  the  hand-card,  and  started  up  the  machine — which  immediately  per- 
formed its  work  with  satisfactory  results.  Thus  it  was  that  the  great 
obstacle  was  removed — not  by  the  suggestion  of  a  marvellous  dream  in 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Slater,  as  has  been  currently  reported,  nor  by  more 
chance. 

In  1792  Mr.  Brown  invented  and  used  the  first  Slide-Lathes  for  turn- 
ing spindles  ;  also  the  first  machines  for  fluting  rolls.  These  machines 
were  constructed  of  hard  wood.  They  were  of  great  utility,  and  en- 
abled one  man  to  accomplish  the  work  of  six. 

His  son,  Mr.  James  S.  Brown,  now  proprietor  of  the  most  extensive 
Machine  Works  in  Pawtucket,  is  even  more  distinguished  than  the  father 
as  a  machinist  and  an  inventor.  In  181T,  while  yet  a  boy,  he  went  to 
work  on  cotton  machinery  in  the  shop  of  David  Wilkinson,  in  Paw- 
tucket, and  in  1819  he  went  into  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Pitcher  &  Gay, 
in  Pawtucket,  on  the  Massachusetts  side  of  the  river.  He  remained 
with  them  until  1824,  when  Mr.  Gay  retired  from  the  firm^  and  Mr. 
Brown  was  taken  into  the  business  as  a  partner  by  Mr.  Pitcher.  This 
firm,  under  the  name  of  Pitcher  &  Brown,  did  a  successful  business  in 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  machinery  till  September,  1842,  when  Mr. 
Pitcher  retired  from  the  business,  leaving  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Brown.  The  Slide  Bed  used  on  Turning  Lathes,  by  which*  the 
height  of  the  tool  can  be  adjusted  while  the  lathe  is  in  motion,  was  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Brown,  while  in  the  employ  of  Pitcher  &  Gay,  in  1820. 

Among  other  useful  tools,  now  familiar  to  machinists,  Mr.  Brown  in 
the  year  1830  invented  his  Gear  Cutter  for  cutting  Bevel  Gears.  The 
advantage  of  this  machine  is  that  it  requires  no  change  of  the  head- 
stock  to  make  the  proper  taper  in  going  once  round  the  wheel. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  celebrated  Sharpe  k  Roberts'  Patent 
Self-Acting  Mule  into  this  country,  Mr.  Brown  immediately  turned  his 
attention  to  their  manufacture,  and  in  building  these  macliines  has  ac- 
quired a  reputation  second  to  no  machinist  in  the  United  States. 

These  Mules  were  first  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  Major 
Bradford  Durfee,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  in  the  years  1J5.39-40.  Major 
Durfce  was  then  agent  of  the  Annawam  Cotton  Mill  at  Fall  River,  and 
visited  Europe  on  business  connected  with  his  company.  While  in  Knir- 
land  he  jmrchased  of  Sharpe  k  Roberts  six  of  their  Mnle  Ileafl  Stocks. 
They  were  shipped  to  some  port  in  France,  whence  thoy  were  reshipood 
to  this  countrv  and  forwarded  to  Mr.  Dnrfee  at  Fall  River.  From  Pull 
River  they  were  sent  to  Messrs.  Pitcher  k  Brown  at  Pawtucket,  a^d  u 
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part  are  now  ranning  in  the  Annawam  Mill,  and  the  remainder  in  the 
Fall  River  Cotton  Mill.  The  first  Sharp  &  Roberts'  Self- Operating 
Mules  made  in  this  country  were  built  by  Pitcher  &  Brown  for  Messrs. 
S.  &  II.  B.  Chace,  of  Valley  Falls,  R.  I.,  where  they  are  now  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  Mr.  Brown  applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to 
perfecting  and  simplifying  the  work  on  this  mule  invention,  making  manj 
new  and  ingenious  tools  for  the  purpose.  Among  other  improvements 
made  by  him  on  this  mule,  was  putting  a  Catch  Box  in  the  middle  of 
the  carriage  under  the  head,  in  place  of  a  set  of  changing  gears — which 
improvement  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the  life  of  the  male  in  this 
country. 

The  castings  used  by  him  in  his  works  were  procured  from  the  foundry 
of  General  Shcpard  Leach,  in  Easton,  Mass.,  up  to  1847.  In  that  year 
he  purchased  the  land  on  which  his  present  establishment  is  located,  and 
erected  a  foundry  building  40  by  80  feet,  and  made  his  first  castings 
therein  on  the  last  day  of  that  year.  This  furnace  has  supplied  him 
since  with  all  the  castings  he  has  required  in  his  business.  The  exten- 
sive and  well-arranged  shop  in  which  his  business  is  now  carried  on  was 
erected  by  him  in  1849.  Having  decided  to  build,  he  was  met  at  the 
outset  with  the  difficulty  of  not  finding  in  the  market  such  bricks  as  he 
required.  With  characteristic  energy  and  self-reliance  he  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  in  Pawtucket  River,  called  Bucklin's  Island,  containing  a 
fine  bed  of  clay,  and  manufactured  his  own  bricks.  His  shop  is  bnilt 
entirely  of  brick  from  his  own  brick-yard.  It  is  400  feet  in  lenjrth  by 
r>0  in  breadth,  2^  stories  high,  with  a  large  wing  attached  in  wiiich  is 
stationed  the  steam-engine  that  supplies  the  power  for  the  whole  shop. 
In  addition  to  this  shop  and  furnace  is  a  substantial  Pattern  House, 
40  by  72  feet,  2\  stories  above  the  basement,  built  in  18.59,  and  several 
other  smiiller  buildings,  for  various  uses, — all  so  conveniently  arranged 
and  admirably  adapted  to  their  several  purposes  as  to  make  this  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  complete  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
The  Tools  in  this  establishment  were  nearly  all  of  them  built  by  Mr. 
Brown,  and  for  several  of  them  he  has  obtained  letters-j)atont.  His 
Tool-Holder  Turning  Lathes,  the  Fluting  Engine  improved  by  hira. 
and  many  other  of  his  tools,  are  well  known  to  machinists,  and  unequaled 
for  the  several  purposes  for  which  they  are  used. 

The  Sharpe  &  Roberts*  Mule,  and  the  Long  Flyer  Speeder,  are  the 
only  cotton-manufacturing  machines  which  Mr.  Brown  has  built  for 
several  years.  When  the  English  Fly-Frame  was  being  generally  in- 
troduced, he  was  urged  by  many  manufacturers  to  build  that  machine  for 
them ;  but  he  steadily  refused  to  do  so,  with  a  firmness  that  seemed  to 
them  almost  like  obstinacy,  insisting  upon  it  that  they  were  not  what 
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manafactarers  of  cotton  wanted,  and  that  the  American  long-fljer 
Roving  Machine  could  be  rendered  far  superior  to  the  Engb'sh  Fly- 
Frarae.  He  turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  American 
Speeder.  After  careful  study  and  many  experiments,  he  succeeded  in 
aecomplishinu:  the  desired  result,  and  took  out  a  patent  for  his  improve- 
ments in  January,  1857.  The  result  has  fully  verified  the  correctness  of 
his  opinion.  Almost  from  the  time  that  he  took  out  his  patent  fot 
his  improvements,  the  demands  of  manufacturers  compelled  him  to 
abandon  the  building  of  mules,  and  to  turn  the  whole  force  of  his  shop 
to  the  construction  of  his  Patent  Speeder  ;  and  nearly  the  entire  force 
of  another  large  machine  shop  in  the  vicinity  has  been  employed  in 
making  the  same  machine,  without  being  able  to  supply  the  demand. 

Among  the  many  inventions  of  Mr.  Brown,  for  which  he  has  secured 
letters-patent,  is  his  improved  Turning  Lathe,  for  turning  bodies  longi- 
tudinally of  irregular  surfaces,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  This 
machine,  which  was  designed  for  turning  cotton-machinery  rolls,  has  ac- 
quired a  new  reputation  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary demand  for  muskets,  which  has  converted  so  many  machine 
shops  into  armories.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  bnild- 
ing  of  Tools  for  the  manufacture  of  guns  has  occupied  much  of  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  has  to  a  great  extent  superseded  all  other 
kinds  of  work  in  his  shop. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  A.  D.  1864,  his  son,  James  Brown,  and  his 
son-in-law,  Charles  A.  Warland,  who  have  for  several  years  been  con- 
nected with  the  business,  were  taken  into  partnership,  and  the  business 
is  now  carried  on  under  the  firm-name  of  James  S.  Brown  &  Sons. 

A  number  of  enterprising  capitalists  of  Baltimore,  having  secured  the 
right  for  the  United  States  to  make  and  use  Bernot's  celebrated  machine 
for  Cutting  Files,  and  having  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation  from  the 
State  of  ^laryland,  were  making  preparations  to  commence  the  manu- 
facture of  Machine-Cut  Files  in  that  city.  In  the  year  1862  Mr.  Browu 
was  employed  to  build  some  machines  for  them.  Appreciating  the  ex- 
traordinary merit  of  M.  Beruot's  invention,  and  believing  that  its  intro- 
duction would  mark  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  File  manufacture  in  this 
country,  he  entered  upon  the  work  with  great  interest,  and  built  nine 
of  these  machines,  with  such  modifications  and  improvements  as  sug- 
gested thoiuselves  to  him  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  A  building 
was  erected  near  his  shop,  in  which  the  machines  were  set  np,  and  have 
been  since  in  successful  operation. 

The  gentlemen  who  started  the  enterprise,  becoming  convinced  that 
the  business  could  be  more  successfully  prosecuted  in  New  England  than 
in  Baltimore,  the  Maryland  company  was  merged  in  a  new  company 
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formed  in  Paw'tucket,  embracing  some  of  the  most  successful  and  pru- 
dent miichinists  and  capitalists,  and  incorporated  in  Rhode  Island  under 
the  name  of  the  ''American  File  Company,"  with  a  capital  of  $500,000. 
This  corporation,  with  Mr.  Brown  at  their  head  as  Presideiit,  are  uo^ 
erectinir  in  Pawtucket  spacious  buildings,  and  making  exten>iTe  prepa- 
rations for  carrying  on  upon  a  large  scale  the  business  of  manuraclurin;? 
Files  cut  by  machinery  The  President  of  this  Company  is  the  inventor 
of  a  machine  for  Grinding  File  Blanks,  and  a  Furnace  for  Hardening 
Files,  wliich  are  among  the  most  important  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  Files. 

Another  of  the  old  and  distinguished  families  whose  names  are  as- 
fiociated  with  the  first  essays  in  establisliing  manufacturing  enterprises 
in  Rhode  Island,  is  represented  by  the  firm  of  Fales,  Jenks  <k  Sons, 
whose  works  are  at  Centre  Falls,  in  Providence  County.  We  refer  to 
the  Jehkses,  who  have  been  more  than  once  referred  to  in  this  History. 

The  founder  of  this  firm,  Mr.  David  G.  Fales,  having  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  shop  of  David,  George,  and  Alvin  Jenks,  tradin«r  as 
David  Jenks  &  Co.,  formed  a  copartnership  in  1830  with  Alvin  Jenks, 
and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  Cotton  Machinery  under  the  name 
of  Fales  &  Jenks,  at  Centre  Falls,  in  a  shop  belonging  to  Ruel,  Rich- 
ards <fe  Co.    The  first  new  machinery  constructed  by  them,  was  a  Spooler 
made  for  Cunningham  &  Anderson,  of  Richmond,  Virginia.      This  ma- 
chine was  sold  for  $00.     Dnring  the  first  two  years  of  their  existenee  as 
a  firm  their  business  was  limited  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton-spinniii;: 
and  thread-making  machinery  ;  but  in  183o  tiiey  purchased  the  right  i«) 
manufaL'turc  in  Rhode  Island,  and  sell  in  New  England,  Ilubbanl's  Pa- 
tent Rotary  Pump,  which  has    ever  since  continued  to  be  a  promiueut 
article  of  their  manufacture.     This  simple  and  ingenious  ma^'hine  con- 
sists of  two  wlieels,  inclosed  in  a  cylinder,  one  driving  the  other  by  close- 
fitting  gearing.     Tliese  wheels,  revolving  in   opposite  directions,  expel 
the  air,  which  escapes  from  the  enclosing  case  at  the  outside  of  the 
wheels,  thus  creating  a  vacuum,  whfch,  the  water  rushing  in  to  fill,  is 
in  its  turn  expelled,  with  great  force,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  air 
was.     They  have  made  important  improvements  in  their  construction 
from  time  to  time,  greatly  increasing  their  working  power  and  dura- 
bility, and  now  they  are  the  most  eflfective  security  against  fire  that  has 
yet  been  devised.     To  supply  the  demand  for  them  has  become  a  busi- 
ness of  great  magnitude,  in  which  Messrs.  Fales  &  Jenks,  by  the  excel- 
lence of  their  work,  improved  tools,  and  other  facilities,  have  acquired 
an  almost  e.xclusive  monopoly. 

The  manufacture  of  these  Pumps,  however,  has  been  but  a  part  of 
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their  business.  From  the  first  they  have  continued  to  build  various 
kinds  of  cotton-machinery.  The  first  Ring  Spinning  Frames  were  made 
by  them  in  1345  j  the  first  Ring  Twisters,  being  among  the  first  of 
these  machines  built  in  this  country,  for  thread,  worsted,  woolen  and 
silk,  were  made  by  them  in  1846  for  Mr.  Benjamin  Green.  Since  that 
time  their  whole  attention  has  been  given  to  building  Spinning  and 
Twisting  Machines  and  the  Rotary  Pump. 

In  April,  1854,  Alvin  F.  Jenks  and  John  R.  Fales,  sons  of  the 
original  partners,  were  taken  into  the  business,  and  the  firm-name  of 
Fales,  Jenks  &  Sons  was  adopted. 

In  January,  1856,  Mr.  Alvin  Jenks,  whose  rare  mechanical  skill, 
sound  judgment,  and  sterling  integrity  of  character,  had  contributed  so 
much  to  the  reputation  of  the  firm,  died,  and  another  of  his  sons,  Ste- 
phen A.  Jenks,  was  admitted  into  the  partnership — the  business  being 
continued  under  the  same  name. 

Previous  to  1860  they  had  procured  most  of  their  castings  to  be  made 
at  other  establishments,  but  in  1859-60  they  built  their  present  furnace, 
a  brick  building  60  by  100  feet  in  dimensions,  with  an  L  attached  50  by 
G3  feet,  connecting  the  furnace  with  the  spacious  machine  shop  since 
erected.  During  the  same  years  they  built  a  boiler-house  25  by  50  feet, 
a  three-story  building  40  by  1 3  feet  for  a  spindle  shop,  and  also  a  lum- 
ber house  40  by  80  feet. 

In  1861  they  built  a  large  lot  of  Milling  Machines,  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  guns  and  sewing  machines. 

In  the  years  1862-3  they  erected  a  new  building  for  their  main  shop. 
This  building  is  of  brick,  300  feet  in  length  by  63  feet  in  width,  and 
three  stories  in  height,  with  an  attic.  Connected  with  this  is  an  L  of 
the  same  height,  73^  by  60  feet.  The  flooring  of  this  building  covers  an 
area  of  considerably  more  than  two  acres.  The  whole  structure  is  of 
the  most  substantial  character,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  designed.  Their  establishment  is  now  among  the 
largest  and  best-arranged  of  its  class  in  the  country. 

The  Print  Works  of  The  Dunnell  Manufacturing  Company  at 
Pawtucket  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  States ;  and  in  their  arrangement  as  respects  economy  of 
labor  and  the  best  known  modes  of  Calico  Printing,  are  not  surpassed 
in  this  country  or  Europe.  The  Print  Shop  is  very  lofty  and  well 
arranged,  and  contains  ten  machines,  all  of  which  are  usually  at  work. 
In  steam  prints  as  many  as  ten  colors  or  tints  have  been  produced  in  one 
pattern,  though  the  average  is  about  four,  and  the  result  very  satis- 
factory. 

An  ingeuioas  contrivance  for  untwisting  the  cloth  as  it  comes  from 
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the  dye-hoase  Is  in  saccessful  operation  at  this  establishment,  by  which 
one  boy  does  the  ordinary  work  of  six  men.  This  untwisting  machine 
receives  the  cloth,  through  a  wooden  funnel  similar  in  shape  to  the  hop- 
per of  a  mill,  into  a  trough  of  the  width  of  the  fabric,  forming  an  in- 
clined plane.  The  boy  attending  to  the  machine  assists  the  opening  of 
the  cloth,  which  is  chiefly  efiTected  by  an  undulatory  motion,  applied  as 
it  descends  from  the  funnel.  This  partial  spreading  out  is  rendered  more 
complete  by  the  passage  of  the  fabric  over  the  curved  edge  of  a  piece 
of  wood,  across  which  it  is  drawn  on  the  ascent  np  the  inclined  plane 
or  trough,  which  conducts  it  to  a  series  of  wooden  rollers  with  spiral 
edges  of  brass  fixed  in  their  surface.  These  open  the  cloth  completely, 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  iron  spreading  roller  attached  to  every  calico- 
printing  machine. 

The  steam  is  also  economized  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  It  is 
first  worked  at  high  pressure,  then  taken  off  at  10  lbs.  to  the  square 
foot  for  bleaching  purposes,  and  then  again  at  1  lb.  to  the  square  foot 
for  heating  the  decoctions  of  dye-stuffs.  By  this  means  little  or  no 
steam  is  lost,  and  the  saving  is  said  to  be  about  33  per  cent,  in  fuel 
over  the  English  method.  No  steam  is  visible  in  the  bleach-house, 
whilst  in  bleach-houses  generally  the  upper  part  is  full — and  of  course 
this  is  all  waste. 

An  intelligent  Englishman  has  remarked  that  the  goods  printed  by 
Mesj^rs.  Dunnell  bear  comparison  with  most  of  the  same  class  printed  in 
Europe.  The  steams  are  clear  and  bright  in  color ;  the  matlders,  es- 
pecially the  lawn  fabrics,  clean  and  well  finished ;  the  prints  beiutr 
generally  pure  and  of  excellent  tint. 

rautuckot  and  Central  Falls  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  raanufao- 
ture  of  Thread  and  Spool  Cottons  in  this  country.  The  celehrated  Mills 
of  Gkkenk  Sc  Daniels  are  located  in  Pawtucket,  on  the  east  side  oi' 
the  l>laokstone  River,  and  consist  of  a  main  mill  four  storits  liiprh.  with 
an  L  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  a  cotton-house  disconnected  from  the 
other  huihliugs,  and  a  large  otfiee-building,  part  of  which  is  used  h*T 
jiutiiiiir  up  goods.  All  the  buildings  are  of  brick,  and  new,  havinir  been 
conuMene^'d  in  the  summer  of  1S60.  In  addition  to  these,  the  firm  lease  Jk 
mill  on  the  we.st  side  of  the  river.  They  contemplate  a  considerable  ex- 
tension Oi  their  works  within  an  early  period. 

The  marhinery  of  the  mills  is  of  the  first  class,  and  especially  adapted 
to  the  Working  of  both  the  common  staple  and  Sea- Island  cotton. 
The  Dressing  Machinery  invented  by  Mr.  Daniels  is  patented,  and  is  said 
to  be  sup«Tior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind.  The  production  amounts  to 
upward  of  20.000  dozen  spools  of  two  hundred  yard  Thread  weekly,  both 
white  and  in  colors,  and  is  known  as  **  Greene  &  Daniels'  Ivory  Finish'' 
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Spool  Cotton.  They  also  manufactnre  a  coDsiderable  quantity  of  Skein 
Thread  and  Embroidery  Cotton,  and  much  of  the  thread  is  furnished  on 
large  spools  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  is  extensively  used  as  a 
substitute  for  silk. 

This  firm  also  have  a  Bleachery  and  Dye  House  connected  with  their 
works,  and  do  a  considerable  business  in  bleaching  for  others,  as  well  as 
that  necessary  in  their  own  manufactures.  They  have  on  their  own 
premises  an  extensive  reservoir  of  pure  spring  water,  affording  an  ample 
supply  for  steam,  bleaching,  coloring,  and  other  purposes.  About  225 
bands  are  employed  in  these  works. 

One  of  the  oldest-established  Thread  manufacturers  in  Pawtucket  is 
Nathaniel  G.  B.  Dexter,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  has  been 
connected  with  the  business.  His  specialty  is  the  manufacture  of  Knit- 
ting, Darning,  and  Tidy  Cottons.  When  he  commenced,  the  value  of 
the  entire  production  did  not  exceed  $20,000  a  year ;  now  the  value  of 
the  knitting  and  darning  cottons  manufactured  in  his  establishment 
amounts  to  $400,000  annually.  Mr.  Dexter  has  two  mills,  one  situated 
in  the  town  of  Pawtucket,  the  other  in  Valley  Falls.  The  buildings 
are  of  brick,  the  one  measuring  84  by  44  feet,  five  stories  in  height, 
and  the  other  64  by  40  feet,  and  three  stories  high.  Both  establish- 
ments are  run  by  steam  power.  There  are  in  these  mills  6,000  spindles, 
and  they  employ  about  150  hands. 

LiTTLEFiELD  BROTHERS  have  also  an  extensive  manufactory  in  Paw- 
tucket, and  make  every  variety  of  Skein  Sewing  Cottons. 

The  Works  of  R.  J.  Stafford,  late  Stafford  A  Wood,  manufacturers 
of  the  celebrated  "Stafford  &  Brothers'  Enamelled  Thread," are  situated 
in  the  village  of  Central  Falls,  directly  upon  the  west  bank  of  the 
Blackstone  River,  and  present  a  fine  and  imposing  appearance.  They 
consist  of  a  brick  mill  45  by  28  feet,  five  stories  high,  a  stone  mill  of 
same  length  and  width,  four  stories  high,  a  two-story  building  80  by  40 
feet,  with  a  wing  45  by  30  feet,  and  a  long  wooden  building  125  feet  by 
25  feet.  The  brick  mill  was  built  in  1824 ;  the  erection  of  the  stone 
mill  dates  back  to  a  period  considerably  more  remote. 

In  these  mills  Mr.  Stafford  runs  10,000  spindles,  employs  250  hands, 
and  produces  weekly  five  thousand  dozen  of  spools,  both  white  and  in 
colors.  This  Thread  for  evenness  and  strength  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
made  in  this  country. 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  HARTFORD. 

The  following  are  the  Statistics  of  Hartford  County,  incladiog 
Hartford  City,  New  Britain,  etc.,  for  the  year  ending^  June  1st,  1860, 
prepared  for  this  Work  at  the  Census  Office. 


Manufactnres. 


No.  of 

EsUblish- 

meats. 


Agricaltnral  impleruent?. 11.. 

Axes  and  edge  tools 3- 

BelU 1. 

Bolta,  oaU,  and  WAHher*! 8. 

Book-biadinj?  and  blauk  book*  2. 

Boots  and  f<hoes 10.. 

Boxee,  pap«»r 3.. 

Bra8s  fonoding 1. 

Brick  and  draiu-ille 10. 

BrasheM 1.. 

Buttons 2. 

Cabinet  rurnitnre 6. 

Carpets 1.. 

Carriages 21. 


*'  children's 

Carriage  hardware 

Carria^^e  trimmingiit 

Cartridges 

CiuiirH  an<l  t>)b.icco 

ri*rar  boxes 

Clucks .., 

Clothing  

Coffet?  and  «pic«M  (cronnd). 

Copper  Hiiiitliiu^' 

<-'»rdi»i;:e 


2 
3. 
3. 
2. 

2:J.. 
4. 

10., 

3  . 
1. 
1 

Toiton  gou'ls 13. 


F'»rtilizer'« 

Firearms 

yiour  and  meal. 

Has 

<iold  loaf. 

•  iunpowder.. ...... 


2. 
o 


1. 

2. 

18. 

2 

I. 

3 

Hardware  20. 

Hookx  and  eyes 

Ho'»p  fckiris 

Hosiery  

Hanios 

Iron  fonnd'.ng 

Iron  railing' 

Jewelry  

Lesiher 

Leather  bf-Uing  and  h^se 

Liqnonii,  malt 

dLstilled 7 

Lithography 2 

Looking  glass  k  picture  frame*       1 


1.. 

2 

1. 

3. 

7. 

3. 

4.. 


Capital. 

306,000 

4,800 

134,000 

14,500 

37,5*10 

8,900 

25,000 

21,500 

6,000 

8,200  . 

69,2.70 

600.000 

89,8.*>0 

.3,500 

19,000 

40,000 

9.100 

24.1.»>i1 

13.000 

86,500 

110,600 

4:i000 

2,<H)0 

in.oM) 

333,0<X) 

6.000 

1,7.»0,0(10 

I.i7,700 

230.000 

lO.OX) 

779,5()0  

7.')0,9aO 

62,0<.H1 

83,000 

757,000 

12,(K>0 

20,U>1 

4.n»i0 

78,0lX) 

63.200 

141,0<X> 

46,0«X) 

65.700 

9,500 

5,000 


Raw 
material. 

$1 9,700...... 

212,4W 

2,7ti9 

111,410 

8.305 

6.9a>  — 

8,54)0 

7  4<i*' 

6,000 

4,605 

35,8.^.-, 

4.V5,0»X) 

77,8.W 

4,6tV) 

12..360...... 

24.087...... 

0.160 

202.:i')0 

13.2W 

10t?.02,5 

22'<.'V)0 

83,t>S<) 

O.o.'jij , 

.'».07.'j 

2U.<m 

l.l.V) 

P1.9t»9 

.'>24.!»r,.> 

e-MKTo 

473,. S'X) 

los.rnxi 

.34:^rt:W 

6.t)«)0 

12.2.V1 

69.242 

62,930 

223.900 

39,54.1 

5.160 

15,000 


Male 
haoda. 

370 

5 

225 

19 

S.*)S 

10 

O i  •••••• 

10 

72 

320  ...M 

214. 

9 

57 

62 

3 

295 

10 

239 

Q 

4 

5 

316 

4 

e.'io 

4S 

21 

19 

166 

10.V5 

12 

65 

303 

42 

8 

49 

67 

13 

30 

17 


Female 
hands. 


10..... 

26 

40 


•  «••••< 

19.... 

275... 
S... 
1.... 


16.... 
12... 
85... 


13 
3 


2S4. 

19. 


74  ... 

46... 
275  ... 
4fU** « .  •  • 


•••••• 


10..  ..M 


Yaloenf 

•61.314 

4^000 

7.0iX) 

290,500 

61,000 

S7S.trr5 

2ft,.W 
25,00d 

3r.,s:o 

22,01^ 

iii.ao 

W6.CW 
»5.0«0 

8.000 

TiOCO 
1S.4X 

4:3.s.'- 

22,0»» 
29j,""<? 

10T<*' 

9.'"*'"' 

ii.s::. 
4f4.ti:> 

2..V*' 

l.O'iitA"- 

6<^/':-: 

94.9:.4 

f>?l.v. 

i.s-s.-:» 

S-i.'-'  • 

21 2,-^  - 

9"7.'i*^^ 

.V).i>» 

39.*  V 

11,24^ 

104,|*>J 

92,J'.V' 

70,410 

107,500 

17,.V)6 

S5.M0 
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No.  of 

£«tablii>h- 

mentH. 


MftnafActarea. 

Lomb«r,  plaued S.. 

"          sawed M.  14. 

M&chiDerj,  steam-engines,  etc.  7. 

Marble  work 6. 

llelodeons 1. 


Capital. 

40,000... 

43,700... 
Sd5,200.. 

55,500.. 
5,000.. 

Paper 21 1,134,500. 

pottery  ware 8. 

Printing  and  pnblishing 11, 

Bules,  bevels,  and  planes 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Saddlery  hardware 

Safety  fuse 

Sash,  doors  and  blinds 

Saws 

ShirtH,  collars,  etc 

Silk,  sewing 

Silver-plated  k  britanniaware 

Soap  and  candles  

Spokes,  hubs  and  wheels 

Steam  and  gas  fittings 

Stereotyping 

Stone  quarrying 

Tinware 

Tinners'  tools  and  machines... 

Toys 

Upholstering 

Whip  lashes 

"White  lead 

Willow  ware 

Woolen  goods 


3 

7 

3 

S 

^•••••« 

S 

fi 

2....M 

4 

3 

4....- 

1 

1 

X  ••••  • 

t 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

8 


10,800 

156,600 

76,000 

68.650 

80,000 

40.000 

42,800 

21,000 

61, 000. ...M 

620,000 

283.000 

66,800 

5,000...... 

10,000 

5,000 

1,350 

23,300 

85,000 

12,000 

41,000 

5,000 

20,000 

10,000 

376,500 


Raw 

material. 

79,000 

41,710 

135,005 

28,000 

2,610 

898, odO  ....M 

1,700 

184,818 

23,6a3 

256,062 

60,100 

47,245 

38,765 

10,470 

72,675 

838.683 

200,230 

87,318 

6,670 

2,250 

500 

500. ...M 

20,707 

29,055 

8,000 

131,200....» 

3.000 

48,000 

2,125 

403,692 


Mal«      Female  Value  of 

kands.       hands,  prod  act. 

26 95,000 

35 87,095 

307 368,485 

112 94,000 

7 10,000 

361 302....«  1,816,.<J20" 

12 14,700 

249 97 422,488 

123 4 96,400 

246 112 397,760 

115 35  140,000 

14 18 70,940 

50 69,600 

12 26,500 

13 »8 136,900 

104 512 671,000 

235 .63 618,000 

29 5 159,.S25 

19 14,836 

20 14,000 

6 4,000 

13 6,000 

39 4 50,500 

108 105,539 

25 26 42,000 

35 19 100,000 

6 90 7,800 

12...  M.        2...  .M  00,000 

30 10 20,000 

249 148 657,060 


Total,  inolnding  mlscellane- 
OQ.s  mannfactares  not  above 
specified 406 


$11,171,200         $8,157,227         6,437         8,917       $16,827,016 


The  city  of  ITartford  contains  several  noteworthy  manafactories,  and 
a  few  that  are  really  remarkable.  It  also  contains  one  whose  products 
are  known  not  only  in  both  America,  in  England,  and  the  continent  of 
Europe,  but  in  the  Indies,  in  Egypt,  in  Australia,  and  by  the  far  Asiatic 
tribes.     We  need  hardly  say  that  the  one  alluded  to  is 


Coitus  Patent  Fire-arms  Manufacturing  Company. 

A  gentleman  intimately  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  fonnder 
of  this  establishment,  and  formerly  a  member  of  Congress  from  Con- 
necticut, has  asserted  that  Samuel  Colt,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  while 
upon  a  voyage  which  he  made  as  a  runaway  sailor  boy  to  Calcutta, 
first  conceived  and  wrought  out  "  with  a  chisel  on  a  spun-yarn,  with  a 
common  jack  knife  and  a  little  iron  rod,  the  rude,  model  in  a  piece  of 
white  pine,  of  that  firearm,  which  now,  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
47 
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to  the  Japan  seas,  over  the  whole  ciyilized  world  itself,  reports  the  tri* 
umph  of  his  skill  and  biases  his  fame."  This  early  model  is  still  carefnllj 
preserved  in  the  collection  of  Col.  Colt's  curiosities,  and  is  certainly  a 
remarkable  exemplification  at'what  an  early  age  inventive  genius  some- 
times manifests  itself.  His  original  conception,  however,  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  latest  **  Colt's  Improved."  It  was  the  combination  of  a 
number  of  long  barrels  to  rotate  upon  a  spindle  by  the  act  of  cocking 
the  lock,  in  the  same  manner  that  they  have  since  been  made  by  others, 
and  it  was  not  until  he  perceived  the  objections  to  which  they  are  liable, 
arising  from  weight  and  bulk,  that  in  his  study  to  ob?iate  them,  the  idea 
of  a  single  barrel  and  a  chambered  breech  suggested  itself  to  him.  Id 
order  to  obtain  the  necessary  means  to  prosecute  his  experiments  and 
manufacture  specimen  arms,  he  traveled  the  United  States  and  the 
Canadas  as  a  public  lecturer  on  chemistry,  and  though  only  a  youth  of 
not  more  than  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  administered,  it  is 
said,  more  laughing  gas  to  more  men,  women,  and  children,  than  any 
other  lecturer  since  chemistry  was  first  known  as  a  science.  In  1835, 
when  not  more  than  twenty-one,  he  received  from  the  United  States 
Government  his  first  Patent  for  a  Repeating  or  Revolving  Firearm.  In 
the  following  year  he  succeeded  in  engendering  sufficient  confidence  in 
the  minds  of  a  few  capitalists  to  procure  the  establishment  at  Paterson, 
New  Jersey,  of  a  company  with  a  capital  of  three  huudred  thousand 
dollars,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  weapon  which  he  had  invented.  This 
Company  continued  in  existence  until  1842,  when  they  were  forced  to 
discontinue  operations,  after  expending  the  original  capital  without 
beneficial  results,  except  those  gained  in  further  simplifying  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  arms  and  perfecting  the  machinery  required  for  their  manu- 
facture. From  the  failure  of  the  Paterson  Company  until  1847,  none 
of  these  arms  were  made,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  conimencemeut 
of  the  war  with  Mexico,  when  Gen.  Taylor,  who  had  witnessed  their 
utility  in  the  Florida  campaign,  sent  Captain  Walker  of  the  Texan  Rangers 
to  procure  from  Col.  Colt  a  supply  of  revolvers,  that  an  opportunity 
presented  itself  to  retrieve  the  embarrassments  into  which  he  had  been 
involved.  lie  at  once  contracted  to  furnish  the  Government  one  thousand 
arms  for  $24,000.  As  a  temporary  arrangement  he  hired  an  armory  at 
Whitneyville,  Connecticut,  where  he  completed  his  first  contract,  ami 
shortly  afterward  established  the  nucleus  of  his  own  manufactory  at  his 
native  place,  Hartford.  One  order  rapidly  followed  another,  and  the 
business  increased  so  that  constant  additions  of  room,  machinery,  and 
workmen,  were  required.  From  that  time  to  the  present  the  business 
has  been  a  constant  success,  and  has  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  most 
perfect  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  Firearms  in  this  or  any  other 
continent. 
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Colt's  Xew  Armory  is  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  aboat  one  hundred  yards  south  of  the  month  of  Little  River,  im- 
mediately inside  of  a  dyke  which  Col.  Colt  erected  to  exclude  the  over- 
flow of  the  Connecticut  River.  This  embankment  is  about  two  miles 
long,  areraging  over  one  hundred  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  from  forty 
to  sixty  feet  in  width  at  the  top,  and  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  height. 
It  is  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  the  sides  being  covered  with 
osier  both  for  protection  and  ornament.  The  buildings  are  of  Portland 
freestone  and  brick,  and  consist  of  four  parallels,  four  stories  high,  each 
five  hundred  feet  long,  two  of  them  sixty  feet  and  three  fifty  feet  wide, 
ronnected  by  a  fifth  at  right  angles.*  There  are  also  two  others  of  one 
story  in  height,  five  hundred  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  wide.  The  floors 
if  extended  in  one  line,  would  be  a  mile  long  by  fifty-five  feet  wide,  and 
contain  an  area  of  six  and  a  half  acres.  Running  through  the  centre 
of  the  main  buildings  is  a  row  of  cast  iron  columns,  sixty  in  number,  to 
which  is  attached  the  shafting,  which  is  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
arranged  as  a  continuous  pulley  for  driving  the  machines  as  close  to- 
gether as  possible,  only  allowing  sufficient  space  to  get  around  and  work 
them.  The  motive  power  is  supplied  by  five  different  engines,  having  an 
aggregate  of  nine  hundred  horse  power.  One  of  them  was  built  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  —  the  others  by  Woodruff  &  Beach  of 
Hartford. 

Within  these  buildings  there  are  fifteen  hundred  separate  machines, 
tlio  majority  of  which  were  both  invented  and  constructed  on  the  pre- 
mises. Every  part  of  a  Pistol  or  Rifle  is  made  by  machinery,  and  being 
made  to  a  gunge,  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  every  other  piece  for  the 
same  purpose.  Even  all  the  various  parts  of  the  lock  are  made  by 
iniichiiicry,  each  having  its  relative  initial  point  to  work  from,  and  on  the 
correctness  of  which  the  perfection  depends.  Taking  the  lock  frame  for 
instance,  they  commence  by  fixing  the  centre,  and  drilling  and  tapping 
tlic  l)ase  for  receiving  the  arbor  or  breech-pin,  which  has  been  previously 
j)repared — the  helical  ground  cut  in  it  and  the  lower  end  screwed — once 
grasped  is  firmly  fixed  in  its  position,  furnishing  a  definite  point  from 
which  all  the  operations  are  performed  and  to  which  all  the  other  parts 
lieur  relation.  The  facing  and  hollowing  of  the  recoil  shield  and  frame, 
the  cutting  and  sinking  the  central  recesses,  the  cutting  out  all  the 
grooves  and  orifices,  planing  the  several  flat  surfaces  and  shaping  the 


(I)  We  regret  to  lenrn  tbat  while  thene  pages  are  passing  through  the  press,  a  large 
portion  of  thi^ii  magnificent  structure  wns  destroyed  by  fire;  bat  as  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Company  to  erect  othcri  in  their  place  of  the  same  kind,  the  desoripiion  wiU  stand  for 
the  past  and  the  future,  if  not  for  the  immediate  preaent 
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carved  parts,  prepare  the  frames  for  being  introduced  between  hard  steel 
clamps,  through  which  all  the  holes  are  drilled,  bored,  and  tapped,  for 
the  various  screws;   so  that,  after  passing  through   thirty-three  dis- 
tinct operations,  and  the  little  hand  finishing  required  in  removing  the 
burr  from  the  edges,  the  lock-frame  is  ready  for  the  inspector.     The  ro- 
tating chambered  cylinder  is  turned  out  of  cast-steel  bars,  mannfactured 
expressly  for  the  purpose.     The  machines,  after  getting  them  the  desired 
length,  drill  centre  holes,  square  up  ends,  turn  for  ratchet,  turn  exterior, 
smooth  and  polish,  engrave,  bore  chambers,  drill  partitions,  tap  for  nip- 
ples, cut  pins  for  hammer- rest  and  ratchet,  and  screw  in  nipples.     In  all 
there  are  thirty-six  separate  operations  before  the  cylinder  is  ready  to 
follow  the  lock-frame  to  the  inspector.     In  the  same  manner  the  barrel, 
forged  solidly  from  a  bar  of  cast  steel,  is  bored  and  completed  to  caliber, 
and  is  then  submitted  to  the  various  operations  of  planing,  grooving 
the  lower  projection  beneath  the  barrel,  with  which  the  base  pin  is  uhi- 
mately  connected,  tapped,  and  then  rifled.     The  barrel  goes  through 
forty-five  separate  operations  on  the  machines.     The  other  parts  are 
subject  to  about  the  following  number :  lever,  twenty-seven ;  rammer 
nineteen ;  hammer,  twenty-eight ;  hand,  twenty ;  trigger,  twenty-one ; 
bolt,  twenty-one ;  key,  eighteen ;  lear  spring,  twelve ;  fourteen  screws, 
seven  each,  ninety-eight;    six  cones,  eight  each,  forty-eight;  guard, 
eighteen  ;  handle-strap,  five  ;  stock,  five. 

Besides  the  exactness  and  uniformity  which  are  arrived  at  by  the 
adaptation  of  machinery,  there  is  additional  security  in  the  minuteness 
of  inspection  to  which  each  weapon  is  subjected.  As  soon  as  completed 
and  before  being  polished,  the  different  parts  are  carried  to  the  Inspect- 
ing or  Assembling  Department,  and  there  undcr-^o  a  rigid  examination. 
The  tools  to  inspect  a  cylinder,  for  example,  are  fifteen  in  number,  each 
of  which  must  gauge  to  a  hair  so  great  is  the  nicety  obseryed,  and  on 
finishing  his  examination  the  inspector  punches  his  initial  letter  on  the 
piece  inspected,  thus  pledging  his  reputation  on  its  quality.  Again, 
after  the  different  parts  have  been  finished,  they  are  once  more  carried  to 
the  assembling  room,  and  each  chamber  is  loaded  with  the  larprest  charge 
possible  and  practically  tested  by  firing ;  after  which  they  are  wiped  oat 
by  the  prover  and  returned  to  the  Inspection  Department.  The  in- 
spectors again  take  them  apart,  thoroughly  oil  and  clean  them,  when 
they  are  for  the  last  time  put  together  and  placed  in  a  rack  for  the  6nal 
inspection.  The  orders  from  the  principals  being  perfection — the  slight- 
est blemish,  a  small  scratch  in  the  bluing  or  varnish,  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  arm  passing  this  final  inspection.  But  if  passed,  it  is  returned 
vO  the  store  room  and  papered,  and  then  transferred  to  the  warerocm, 
and  is  now  ready  for  the  market. 


colt's  armory.  til 

Previous  to  the  erection  of  liis  new  armory,  Colonel  Colt  organized 
under  a  special  law  of  the  state,  the  association  styled  "  Colt's  Patent 
Fire-Arms  Manufacturing  Company,"  wiili  a  capital  of  $1,250,000,  the 
whole  of  which  is  invested  in  the  buildings,  tools,  machinery,  and  raw 
materials.  The  stockholders  were  few,  he  himself  being  largely  the 
principal,  and  the  others  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
business.  Since  his  decease  the  position  of  President  has  been  filled  by 
Elisha  K.  Hoot,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  mechanics  of  the  age, 
to  whom  we  elsewhere  alluded  as  the  inventor  of  some  of  the  most 
important  macliines  now  in  use  in  the  manufactory.  He  invented  the 
"Drops,"  as  they  are  colled,  for  forging — great  hnmmers  raised  by 
screws  on  racks  and  dropped  by  a  treadle — the  face  of  the  hammer, 
steel  die  and  anvil,  together  forming  a  matrix  to  shape  the  red  hot  steel 
at  a  single  blow.  He  also  improved  the  self- operating  rifling  machines 
and  invented  the  compound  machines  which  perform  many  operations 
without  change  of  cutters.  The  cam  pump  attached  to  the  engine  which 
raises  the  water  of  the  Connecticut  to  a  reservoir  on  a  hill  and  supplying 
the  factory  village,  is  another  emanation  of  his  genius,  and  is  said  to 
perform  its  work  better  than  the  Cornish  pump  as  the  stream  flows  con- 
tinuous and  steady.  The  other  oflBcers  are  R.  W.  H.  Jarvis,  Vice 
President ;  Thomas  J.  Fales,  Secretary ;  Ilran  Harrison,  Treasurer ; 
Horace  Lord,  Superintendent — all  of  them  men  of  large  experience  in 
their  respective  departments. 

The  Company  at  the  present  time  are  turning  out  about  260  rifled 
muskets  nnd  the  same  number  of  revolving  pistols,  besides  a  considerable 
number  of  revolvintr  rifles  and  shot  guns.  They  make  forty-four  different 
styles  of  pistols,  six  different  patterns,  eleven  different  lengths,  and 
twenty-seven  different  finishes.  Of  rifles  they  make  three  different  cali- 
bres and  five  different  lengths.  The  weight  of  the  arms  for  which  the 
demand  is  largest,  and  which  are  constantly  in  course  of  construction, 
are  as  follows  .• 

Poonds.       0anc«fl.  . 

The  military  rifle,  barrel  36  inches,  fitted  with  im- 
proved bayonet 11 8 

Sporting  rifle,  barrel  from  18  to  30  inches,  average..     9 

The  ormy  or  holster  pistol 4 4 

The  navy  or  belt  pistol 2 6 

The  pocket  pistol,  barrel  6  inches 1 12 

The  pocket  pistol,  barrel  5  inches 1 10 

The  pocket  pistol,  barrel  4  inches 1 8 

The  barrels  of  all  these  pistols  and  rifles,  with  the  ezeeptioQ  of  the 
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rifled  maskets,  are  of  steel,  for  which  the  Company  pay  aboot  $30,000 
per  month. 

Besides  Arms  they  also  manufacture  Bullet  Moulds,  Powder  Flasks, 
and  other  accoutrements ;  and  they  have  a  separate  factory  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Metallic  Foil  Cartridges,  a  contrivance  invented  by  CoL  Colt, 
that  always  insures  "  dry  powder"  to  the  possessor.  They  employ  aboot 
1600  persons,  to  whom  they  pay  monthly  over  $80,000,  or  nearly  a 
million  of  dollars  a  year.  Almost  the  entire  manual  labor  of  the  estab- 
lishment is  performed  by  contract.  The  contractors  are  furnished  room, 
power,  mateiial,  heat,  light — while  they  furnish  muscle  and  skill — them- 
selves and  subordinates  being  all  subject  to  the  immediate  government, 
as  prescribed  by  the  code  of  rules  laid  down  by  the  Company.  Thev 
number  several  hundred — some  particular  manufacturers  requiring  only 
their  individual  exertions,  while  others  employ  from  one  to  forty  assist- 
ants. Many  of  them  are  men  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  some  have 
been  connected  with  the  concern  since  it  was  first  established,  and  hav6 
rendered  themselves  pecuniarily  comfortable  by  their  exertions. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1862,  the  founder  of  this  vast  establishment 
passed  from  the  scene  of  his  labors,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven,  his 
decease  being  hastened,  it  is  supposed,  by  mental  anxiety  and  over-ex- 
ertion. He  died  at  a  time  when  the  country  most  needed  his  talents 
and  experience  in  the  construction  of  weapons  for  warfare.  lie  died  in 
the  midst  of  unfinished  projects,  which  would  have  made  his  native  citv 
the  principal  centre  in  the  United  States  of  the  manufacture  of  ord- 
nance, having  designed  to  build  foundries,  forges,  and  workshops,  to  pro- 
dnce  every  thing  necessary  to  equip  an  array,  or  navy,  or  fortress.  He 
lived  long  enough,  however,  to  add  three  millions  of  dollars  to  the  taxa- 
ble property  of  Hartford  ;  to  redeem  from  annual  or  semi-annual  over- 
flow by  the  Connecticut  River,  250  acres  of  land  within  the  city  limits ; 
to  build  two  complete  villages,  now  inhabited  by  several  hundred  fami- 
lies, having  their  Gas  Works,  Public  Hall,  Stores,  Society  for  Mutual 
Relief  in  case  of  sickness,  Military  and  Quadrille  Bands,  and  to  enrol 
his  name  among  the  foremost  in  the  list  of  America's  most  famous  in- 
ventors.* 

(1)  It  was  not  onlj  in  tbe  department  of  arms  that  Ool.  Coifs  mechanical  frenint  di?'- 
plajed  itself.  He  also  invented  an  apparatus  for  blowing  up  yesstels  and  for  eoast  and 
harbor  defence  which,  in  his  own  hands,  was  signally  successful,  and  for  a  time  experi- 
mented upon  under  the  patronage  and  at  the  expense  of  the  American  Genenil  Qovern- 
ment.  It  was  while  engaged  upon  this  submarine  battery,  and  as  anxilinry  to  it.  Col.  C**lt 
— to  his  great  additional  fame  as  a  man  of  rare  inventiye  genius — constructed  theyfrtf  •»&- 
muarine  teUgraphte  intMlated  wire  which  was  ever  put  under  water — and  which  he  operated 
with  perfect  success,  first  at  New  York— from  the  city  to  Coney  Island,  and  to  Fire  Island 
— 4com  the  Merchant's  Exchange  Reading- Room,  crossing  toTeral  Btie&ms  of  water,  dowB 
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Sharps'  Eifle  Mannfaoturing  Company. 

On  September  12th,  1848,  Mr.  Christian  Sharps,  a  native  of  New 
Jersey,  then  residing  in  Cincinnati,  received  a  patent  for  an  improved 
Breech  Loading  Gun,  claiming  as  his  invention,  "the  combination  of  the 
sliding  breech  with  the  barrel,  the  breech  supporter  and  the  stock,  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  when  the  sliding  breech  is  forced  down,  the  breech 
bore  will  be  so  exposed  as  to  enable  it  to  receive  a  cartridge  on  a  line 
with  the  bore,  and  when  the  sliding  breech  is  forced  up,  it  will  shear  off 
the  rear  end  of  the  cartridge,  so  as  to  expose  the  powder  to  the  fire  com- 
munication, and  will  finally  and  securely  close  the  breech  bore,"  He 
also  claimed  as  his  invention  the  combination  of  the  cap-nipple  with  the 
sliding  breech.  This  is  the  first  account  of  what  we  believe  was  the 
first  perfectly  successful  Breech  Loading  Rifle.  The  importance  of  the 
invention  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  the 
ablest  writers  on  gunnery  have  asserted  that  the  breech,  and  not  the 
muzzle,  is  the  proper  place  in  which  to  deposit  the  charge ;  and  ever 
since  the  origin  of  Firearms,  the  attention  of  ingenious  men  has  beea 
directed  to  accomplishing  the  object.  Robins,  whose  work  was  pub- 
lished in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  and  which  is  acknowledged  as 
a  standard,  refers  to  the  Breech  Loading  Rifles  of  his  day,  and  says, 
•'  Somewhat  of  this  kind,  though  not  in  the  manner  now  practised,  would 
be  of  all  others  the  most  perfect  method  for  the  construction  of  these 
sort  of  barrels."  Experience  has  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the 
opinion  of  this  ancient  experimentalist,  and  established  the  fact  that 
success  in  warfare  depends  more  on  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the 
weapons  used  than  upon  the  number  or  courage  of  the  combatants. 

In  one  of  the  Mexican  revolutions  in  1858,  Colonel  Suasue,  at  the 
head  of  1,000  men,  armed  with  Sharps'  Carbines,  attacked  Governor 
Manero,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Government  forces,  and  achieved  a 
most  signal  victory  at  San  Louis,  Mexico,  killing  upwards  of  600  men, 
taking  the  city  and  making  prisoners  of  Governor  Manero  and  three  of 
his  colonels,  with  a  slight  loss.  In  the  same  year,  on  our  western  fron- 
tier, Colonel  Wright's  command,  armed  principally  with  Breech  Loading 
Carbines,  utterly  routed,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  a  large  band  of 
Indians  who  had  previously  defeated  Colonel  Steptoe's  forces,  who  were 

to  the  mouth  of  the  hnrbor — and  afterward  operated  with  it  in  the  offing  at  Boston.  His 
snb-marine  cable  differed  only  from  the  Atlantic  cable  recently  lost,  in  this  respeoty  that 
in  the  latter  gatta  percha  was  used  as  an  insulator,  and  in  the  former,  gutta  percha  being 
then  unknown,  a  combination  of  cotton  yarn  with  asphaltum  »nd  beeswax  was  used  around 
the  wiros,  enyeloped  in  a  metallic  pipe  •«  iniuUtor. 
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armed  with  the  old  muskets  and  carbines.  In  the  present  Hebellion  the 
efficiency  of  weapons  loading  at  the  breech  has  been  so  signally  demon- 
strated as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  At  Springfield,  Mo.,  the  **  Fre- 
mont Body  Guard,"  of  250  men,  armed  with  Colt's  Revolvers  and  Re- 
peating Rifles,  firing  eighteen  shots  to  the  man,  routed  1500  rebels,  though 
the  latter  were  acting  on  the  defensive  and  chose  their  ground,  while  the 
former  were  crowded  into  a  narrow  lane  between  timber,  and  subjected 
to  the  cross-fire  of  the  enemy.  At  Yorktown,  a  single  man  with  a 
Breech  Loading  Rifle,  kept  a  100  pounder  gun  silent  for  days.  At 
Fredericksburg,  a  single  company,  only  partially  full,  silenced  an  entire 
rebel  battery  across  the  river,  six  hundred  yards  distant.  At  Pine  Bluff, 
in  Arkansas,  550  men,  armed  with  Sharps'  Rifles,  defeated  and  actually 
drove  away  four  thousand  under  Marmaduke,  though  the  latter  had  the 
advantage  of  being  provided  with  artillery.  The  preservation  of  Gen. 
McClellan's  army  in  his  seven  days  retreat,  is  said  to  have  been  due 
mainly  to  a  Connecticut  regiment,  armed  with  these  Rifles,  coming  for- 
ward on  a  critical  occasion ;  and  the  wonderful  victory  at  Mission  Ridge 
near  Chattanooga,  to  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  Federal  forces  en- 
gaged, were  armed  with  Spencer's  Breech  Loading  and  Repeating  Rifles: 
"Who,"  said  a  prisoner,  "could  withstand  men  that  kept  shooting  and 
never  loaded  ?"  Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  the  record  that  has  been 
made  in  actual  service  by  Guns  loading  at  the  breech. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  would  be  singular  indeed  if  eminent  military 
men,  sincerely  desirous  of  promoting  the  nation's  welfare,  had  not  ex- 
pressed opinions  in  their  favor  and  recommended  their  adoption.  Major- 
General  Ilosecrans  has  stated  (November  L3,  1863)  that  he  had  no 
doubt  that  could  such  arms  of  proper  construction  be  substituted  at  once 
for  those  now  in  use,  it  would  add  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent,  to  the 
force  or  power  of  the  troops  now  in  the  field,  or,  "  in  other  words,  we 
should  augment  our  array  one-half  by  changing  the  weapons."  The 
Government,  he  informs  us,  has  already  become  convinced  that  breech- 
loading,  revolving-chambered  or  single-charged  arms  should  be  used  for 
Cavalry  and  otiier  mounted  troops, — and  adds,  "  it  should,  and  in  my 
opinion  will,  ultimately  adopt  them  for  infantry."  It  is  certainly  most 
unfortunate  for  the  present  executive  j  of  the  government  that  the 

resources  of  the  establishments  engaged  in  making  these  arms  are  not 
more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  Cavalry  troops,  for  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Administration  could  be  guilty  of  forcibly  conscripting 
men  if  it  were  in  their  power  to  augment  the  army  *'  one-half  by 
changing  the  weapons." 

The  history  of  the  Sharps'  Rifle  Manufacturing  Company  is  briefly  ai 
It  was  incorporated  in  1851,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.    Mr. 
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John  C.  Palmer,  of  Connecticut,  was  elected  the  first  President  of  the 
Company,  and  has  occupied  the  same  position  in  relation  to  it  ever  since, 
discharging  the  duties  with  marked  ability.  Mr.  R.  S.  Lawrence,  of  the 
firm  of  Robbins  &  Lawrence,  manufacturers  of  firearms  at  Windsor,  Vt., 
was  invited,  soon  after  its  incorporation,  to  take  charge  of  the  me- 
chanical department  as  Master  Armorer — and  most  of  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  the  establishment  are  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ence and  practical  skill.  The  buildings  originally  erected  were  small  in 
comparison  with  their  present  extent.  The  main  Armory  was  about  160 
feet  in  length  by  60  feet  wide,  two  stories  high,  with  an  L  containing 
the  Forge  Shop,  etc.  Recently  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  and 
will  soon  be  filled  with  machinery  and  workmen,  which  will  more  than 
double  the  present  resources  of  the  works.  The  main  building  is  215 
feet  long  by  45  wide,  and  four  stories  high  including  the  basement.  The 
Assembling  Room  occupies  the  entire  first  story,  without  a  partition, 
and  is  a  most  imposing  and  spacious  hall,  as  may  be  imagined  from  the 
length  and  width  of  the  building  which  has  been  already  stated.  In 
the  basement  is  an  engine  of  250-horse  power,  made  by  the  Corliss  Steam- 
Engine  Company  of  Providence.  It  is  a  horizontal  single-cylinder  of 
26  inches  in  diameter,  having  a  driving-wheel  of  20  feet  in  diameter,  and 
is  intended  to  propel  the  machinery  of  the  whole  establishment.  It  will 
be  run  as  a  low-pressure  engine  in  summer,  and  high- pressure  in  winter, 
the  exhaust  steam  in  cold  weather  being  used  to  heat  the  buildings. 

The  processes  and  tools  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  a  Sharps' 
Rifle  are  not  essentially  different  from  those  in  use  in  other  Armories. 
The  Barrels  are  cut  from  round  steel  bars,  large  enough  to  finish  to  the 
required  diameter  at  the  breech,  and  then  tilted,  or  drawn  under  heavy 
trip-hammers,  until  the  required  taper  is  attained.  These  bars  of  steel, 
goon  to  become  barrels,  are  then  bored  by  upright  machines,  then  turned, 
and  finally  rified.  The  groove  in  a  Sharps'  is  similar  to  that  in  the 
Springfield  rifie-musket,  broad  and  shallow.  Nearly  all  the  work  is 
done  by  machinery.  No  part  of  the  rifle  or  its  appendages  is  made  out 
of  the  establishment,  and  many  of  the  tools  and  machinery  in  use  were 
also  made  by  the  Company  nnder  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Lawrence. 
The  *'  drop"  for  finishing  thu  =  tion  of  the  forgings  are  hand-drops, 
operated  by  means  of  hand-belt  and  pulley.  Every  thing  is  formed  by 
dies  of  steel,  so  that  every  piece  of  forging  is  a  counterpart  of  another 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  rifling  machines  are  remarkable  specimens 
of  mechanical  finish  and  accuracy  in  working.  Milling,  forming,  and 
compound  machines  perform  operations  which  seem  to  require  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  most  exact  and  almost  hnman  intelligence. 

Since  it  was  first  inyented,  improvements  have  been  made  apon  the 
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original  Rifle  wbich  obviate  all  the  objectioDs  that  have  ever  been 
alleged  against  it.  One  of  these  objections  was  the  escape  of  gas  at 
the  time  of  firing.  This  has  been  remedied  by  inserting  in  the  slide 
which  closes  the  rear  end  of  the  barrel,  a  steel  ring,  attached  to  a  face- 
plate  around  the  circumference  of  a  concavity  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
vent  enters.  This  ring  is  called  a  "  gas  check,"  as  the  action  of  the 
charge  when  fired  forces  it  out  an  imperceptible  distance  against  the 
rear  end  of  the  bouching  so  as  to  close  the  joint  and  prevent  the  escape 
of  any  portion  of  the  force  of  the  fired  charge.  In  1859  an  improve- 
ment was  made  which  obviates  the  necessity  of  having  a  portion  of  the 
cartridge  exposed,  as  originally  required ;  and  now  in  loading  a  Sharps' 
Hifle  the  cartridge  can  be  forced  into  the  barrel  as  far  as  the  cham- 
ber will  allow  it  without  hazard  that  the  fire  of  the  primer  will  not 
reach  it. 

The  Sharps'  Rifle,  as  now  constructed,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  effective  of  modern  weapons.  The  barrel  is  of  cast-steel,  bored 
from  a  solid  bar,  round,  not  octagon  in  shape,  at  the  breech,  and 
having  a  thread  cut  on  the  exterior,  instead  of  the  interior,  as  all  mozzle- 
loading  pieces  have,  for  the  reception  of  the  breech-pin.  This  Rifle  has 
no  breech -pin.  The  base  of  the  barrel  screws  into  a  frame  of  iron, 
through  which,  between  the  lock  and  barrel,  is  a  "  slot"  or  mortise  raa- 
ning  transversely  to  the  line  of  the  barrel  from  the  upper  to  the  under- 
side of  the  gun.  Fitting  accurately  in  and  sliding  through  this  slot  is 
a  block  of  steel,  one  side  of  which  comes  squarely  against  the  end  of 
the  barrel,  thus  forming  a  gas-tight  breecli-pin.  On  this  sliding  block 
is  the  nipple  on  which  the  hammer  strikes.  The  bottom  end  of  the 
block  is  attached  by  a  pivot  to  the  "guard  strap"  of  the  trigger,  which, 
being  hinged  at  its  forward  end,  can  be  depressed  by  the  thumb,  thus 
bringing  down  the  sliding  breech  and  exposing  the  rear  end  of  the 
barrel-bore  for  the  reception  of  the  cartridge.  This  is  the  grand  pe- 
culiarity of  a  Sharps'  Rifle.  But  it  has  another.  It  requires  no  cap- 
ping, though  it  has  a  tube  or  nipple  for  the  use  of  caps  if  preferred. 
It  can  be  fired  fifty  times  without  renewing  the  primers.  These  primers 
are  little  flat  discs  of  copper,  containing,  between  two  thicknesses  of  the 
metal,  the  fulminating  paste.  They  resemble  the  top  of  a  common  pt-r- 
cussion  cap  or  minute  copper  wafers.  Back  of  the  nipple,  and  direcllj 
under  the  hammer,  is  an  aperture  closed  by  a  slide,  that  can  be  morcd 
by  the  thumb.  Into  this  aperture,  leading  to  a  magazine,  is  dropped  a 
tube  of  fifty  primers,  each  entirely  detached  from  the  other,  so  that  the 
danger  of  spontaneous  explosion,  urged  against  the  Maynard  or  tape 
primer,  is  entirely  obviated  under  this  plan.  Caps  may  be  used,  even 
when  the  magazine  is  charged,  simply  by  shotting  the  slide.     In  firing, 
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a  single  primer  is  thrown  under  the  hammer  directly  on  to  the  tube  by 
the  action  of  a  lever  inside  the  lock,  which  moves  simaltaneoasly  with 
the  hammer,  and  never  misses  capping  the  nipple  jast  in  time,  no  matter 
in  what  position  the  piece  may  be  held  at  the  time  of  firing. 

For  rapidity  of  firing  the  Sharps'  Rifle  is  remarkable  if  not  unrivalled. 
In  the  testing  range  at  the  Works,  the  piece  is  frequently  loaded  and 
fired  twenty-six  times  per  minute.  An  inexperienced  practitioner  finds 
no  difficulty  in  firing  and  loading  from  ten  to  fourteen  shots  per  minute. 
Its  simplicity  of  construction,  freedom  from  accident,  and  facility  of 
cleaning,  as  well  as  its  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  firing,  have  given  it  a 
popularity,  both  as  a  weapon  of  warfare  and  for  purposes  of  sport,  that 
places  it  among  the  most  successful  and  remarkable  of  modern  inven- 
tions. 

About  450  men  arc  now  employed  in  these  works,  and  about  30,000 
Rifles  are  produced  annually.  When  the  new  machinery  is  in  full  ope- 
ration it  is  probable  the  production  will  be  doubled. 


Woodruff  &  Beach  Iron  Works, 

Is  the  corporate  title  of  a  Company  incorporated  in  1853,  and  are  the 
successors  immediately  of  Messrs.  Woodruff  &  Beach,  and  remotely  of 
Alpheus  &  Truman  Ilanks,  who,  under  the  firm-style  of  A.  &  T.  Hanks, 
established  in  1821,  at  the  same  location,  the  first  Iron  Foundry  in 
Connecticut,  known  as  the  ''Hartford  Iron  Foundry." 

The  works  of  the  Company  have  for  several  years  been  among  the 
most  extensive  in  New  England  for  the  manufacture  of  Engines  and 
heavy  machinery,  and  recently  large  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
foundries,  consisting  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  230  by  63  feet  inside 
area.  The  centre  will  contain  a  pit  capable  of  holding  the  mold  for  the 
heaviest  castings  ever  founded,  and  two  immense  cranes,  with  a  working 
radius  of  a  circle  forty-three  feet  diameter,  and  a  lifting  capacity  of 
fifty  tons  each.  On  the  river  is  a  dock  fifty  feet  long,  sustained  on  piles, 
with  a  shears  the  two  legs  of  which  are  two  single  sticks  each  ninety* 
eight  feet  long.  This  enormous  engine  rests  on  two  piers  of  stone  sunk 
in  the  river  bed  twenty  feet,  and  is  guyed  by  cables  of  wire  rope.  It  is 
for  loading  engines  and  boilers  into  the  ships  which  they  are  afterwards 
to  propel.  It  has  a  capacity  for  moving  masses  of  seventy-five  tons.  To 
this  apparatus  runs  a  railroad  from  the  machine  and  boiler  shops,  which 
is  supported  on  piles  driven  through  the  sandy  strata  of  the  earth  to  the 
"hard  pan."  An  addition  has  also  been  made  to  the  boiler  shops  of  a 
brick  structure  125  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide. 
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To  ennmerate  all  the  important  engines  and  machines  that  hare  been 
constructed  at  these  works  woold  require  more  space  than  we  can  devote 
to  the  subject.  The  celebrated  engines  for  the  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.  water- 
worksy  which  are  the  admiration  of  mechanics,  were  built  at  this  estab- 
lishment. Thej  are  constructed  on  a  novel  plan,  without  crank  or  wheel, 
every  motion  being  reciprocating.  The  pumping  apparatus  for  the 
Hartford  Waterworks  was  also  built  here,  and  is  known  as  the  DouMe' 
Piston  Pump.  It  consists  of  one  cylinder  and  two  pistons,  as  its  name 
indicates,  the  working-rod  of  one  being  hollow  to  admit  the  rod  of  the 
other  working  in  the  same ;  and  these  pistons  are  provided  with  flap* 
valves,  and  are  caused  to  rise  and  fall  by  an  ingenious  combination  and 
arrangement  of  parts,  in  such  order  and  in  such  relation  to  each  other 
as  to  cause  one  of  them  to  be  rising  and  performing  its  function  of 
moving  the  column  of  water  upward  at  all  times ;  so  that,  the  inerti^ 
once  overcome,  the  column  of  water  is  kept  continually  and  uniformly 
moving  forward  without  cessation,  with  a  small  power  for  keeping  up 
its  velocity  compared  with  that  which  was  originally  required  to  start  it, 
and  which  is  necessary  to  put  the  water  in  motion  at  every  stroke  of 
the  ordinary  pump.     The  advantage  thus  derived  is  obvious. 

This  Company  also  built  the  engines,  200-horse  power,  which  drive 
the  machinery  at  Colt's  Works,  and  many  others  of  great  size  now  in 
successful  operation  in  manufactories  throughout  the  country. 

In  another  and  more  difficult  department  of  mechanics,  Messrs. 
Woodruff  &  Beach  have  attained  even  still  more  eminent  success,  and 
that  is  in  the  construction  of  Marine. Engines.  The  two  transports 
Dudley  Buck  and  George  G.  GollinSf  which  have  been  employed  by  the 
Government  for  over  t;vo  years,  are  propelled  by  engines  built  by  them, 
and  have  never  missed  a  single  trip  for  repairs.  The  engines  of  the 
NipsiCf  a  steam  gunboat,  have  sustained  a  trial  of  ninety  hours  constant 
action  at  the  dock,  and  three  months  at  sea,  without  the  heating  of 
a  journal — a  fact  almost  withoat  a  parallel.  This  ship  has  one  propeller 
wheel,  which,  with  the  engines,  was  constructed  here.  The  wheel  b 
of  composition  (brass),  11  feet  diameter,  and  of  3,500  pounds  weight, 
in  a  single  casting. 

The  Pequot,  built  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Charlestown,  Mass.,  has  a  pair 
of  engines  built  here,  of  very  peculiar  construction,  on  a  plan  nerer 
before  attempted.  They  are  reciprocating  engines,  but  the  cylinders, 
instead  of  being  straight,  are  curved,  being  segments  of  a  circle,  or,  in 
other  words,  bent  tubes.  They  are  thirty  inches  in  diameter.  The 
piston  rod  is  a  complete  circle,  swinging  vertically  on  a  pivot,  passing 
through  a  hub  which  connects  with  the  periphery  by  arms  or  spokes. 
The  motion  of  the  piston,  turning  back  and  forth  through  the  aic  of  a 
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circle,  determines  the  rotation  of  a  crank  by  means  of  a  connecting-rod 
leading  without  cross- head  directly  to  the  piston-rod  itself.  The  steam- 
chest  is  connected  with  the  cylinder,  and  the  valves  are  worked  by 
eccentrics  precisely  as  in  a  common  horizontal  engine.  As  there  are 
neither  slides  nor  crossheads,  much  of  the  friction  is  avoided.  The 
boring  of  these  bent  cylinders  is  the  most  curious  process  in  their  man- 
ufacture, yet  it  is  perfectly  simple,  and  no  more  difiScult  than  that  of  the 
straight  cylinder.  Simple  however  as  it  will  appear  to  any  one  who 
witnesses  the  process,  it  is  diflBcult  to  describe  without  the  aid  of  cuts. 

Besides  the  Nipsic  and  Pequot,  this  Company  built  the  engines  for 
the  U.  S.  sloops-of-war  Mohican  and  Kearsarge,  and  the  gunboat  Cayuga. 

Messrs.  Woodruff  &  Beach,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  were  finishing 
engines  for  the  government  transport  United  Slates^  of  1,250  tons  bur- 
den, which  was  about  ready  for  launching  at  Gildersleeves'  yard,  Port- 
land, on  the  Connecticut.  The  boiler  for  this  ship  is  cylindrical,  and 
fourteen  feet  diameter,  weighing  about  forty  tons.  They  now  have  con- 
tracts with  the  government  for  the  machinery  for  three  steam  sloops-of- 
wur  (propellers),  which  will  be  among  the  most  effective  vessels  afloat 
for  speed  and  weight  of  battery.  The  cylinders  of  these  engines  will  bo 
sixty  inches  diameter,  stroke  36  inches,  working  propeller  wheels  of 
composition  17  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighing  about  12  tons  each. 
The  journals  of  the  shafts  will  be  thirteen  inches  in  diameter  and  forty- 
five  inches  in  longitudinal  bearing.  The  rudders,  also  of  brass,  will  be 
cast  here.  Some  of  the  iron  castings  for  these  engines  will  weigh  not 
less  than  thirty  tons.  The  amount  of  metal  in  a  mass  of  that  weight 
is  hardly  comprehended  under  the  familiar  terms  of  pounds  and  tons. 
"When  one  of  these  masses  is  being  cast,  the  interior  of  the  vast  foundry 
is  an  inferno  of  smoke,  flame,  and  corruscations ;  streams  of  molten  in- 
candescent iron,  in  slow  but  irresistible  flow,  empty  into  the  pit,  which 
is  a  seething,  bubbling  cauldron  of  liquid  metal. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  Woodruff  &  Beach 
Iron  Works  have  facilities  for  constructing  the  heaviest  machinery,  and 
have  every  apparatus  that  can  assist  the  human  arm  in  moving  and  work- 
ing immense  weights  and  masses  of  metals.  The  President  of  the  Com- 
pany, Samuel  Woodruff,  has  been  connected  with  the  works  since- 1840, 
and  the  Treasurer,  Henry  B.  Beach,  since  1842.  About  450  hands  aro 
now  employed  in  the  establishment. 
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P.  Jewell  &  Son's  Belting  Manu&ctory. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  manufactory  of  Leather  Belting  in  the 
world.  We  do  not  vouch  for  this,  for  though  our  facilities  are  unequalled 
for  ascertaining  the  comparative  business  of  leading  manufacturers  in  the 
country,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  large  and  important  the  es- 
tablishments are  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  suflScient  to  say  that  the 
Messrs.  Jewell  convert  five  to  six  hundred  hides  into  belts  weekly,  and 
produce  an  average  annual  value  of  from  six  to  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

The  leather  which  this  firm  ilse  in  the  manufacture  of  Belts  is 
made  at  their  own  tanneries,  located  in  Michigan,  and  at  least  a 
year  is  consumed  in  the  various  processes  incident  to  its  production. 
The  hides  are  tanned  whole  instead  of  in  sides,  as  the  *'  back  piece"  is  the 
choicest,  from  which  are  made  the  great  twenty  and  thirty  inch  Belts. 
The  leather  when  received  from  the  tannery  is  placed  in  vats  filled  with 
a  strong  decoction  of  tannin,  and  is  kept  in  perpetual  motion  by  means 
of  wheels  with  floats  like  those  of  a  steamboat.  This  makes  the  leather 
soft  and  pliable.  Taken  from  the  bath  it  is  placed  upon  a  table  and 
curried,  rubbed,  scraped,  and  kneaded,  until  every  portion  is  uniformly 
soft.  An  expert  then  takes  the  hides  and  cuts  them  into  strips,  the 
"  back  piece"  being  always  reserved  for  the  wide  Belts.  This  cutting  is 
not  determined  by  the  wish  of  the  proprietors  or  workmen,  but  by  the 
capacity  of  the  hide  as  interpreted  by  an  expert.  Still  wet,  the  strips 
are  placed  in  macliincs  wliich  stretch  them  as  far  as  they  can  bear  while 
wet,  which  is  known  by  the  water  being  forced  from  the  substance  to  the 
surface,  consequent  on  the  closing  of  the  cells  from  which  the  gelatine 
has  been  expelled  in  the  tanning  process.  In  drying,  the  leather  becomes 
susceptible  of  still  greater  tension,  and  is  again  subjected  to  the  rack 
until  it  is  certain  that  its  use  as  a  Belt  will  not  stretch  it  further,  which 
would  be  a  gain  in  length  at  the  expense  of  width  and  probably  straight- 
ness.  The  strips,  now  quite  uneven  on  the  edges,  owing  to  the  difl'erenl 
degrees  of  density  in  their  substance,  are  rolled  to  consolidate  the  fibres, 
and  rubbed  one  way  by  a  machine,  which  by  an  indescribable  system  of 
levers  conies  in  contact  with  the  leather  on  one  stroke,  for  the  purpose 
of  consolidating  the  fibres  and  inclining  them  one  way.  Still  another 
machine  is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  on  which  the  leather  is  fixed  and 
drawn  slowly  under  a  steel  scraper  or  smoother,  which  by  "toggle  joints'* 
is  brought  with  immense  pressure  upon  its  surface.  The  leather  is  now 
cut  into  strips  of  dififereut  widths  for  Bells,  which  requires  workmen  of 
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experience,  with  a  cnltnre  of  the  eje  and  a  BensitiYeness  of  touch  truly 
astonishing. 

The  "  laps"  or  ends  of  the  strips  are  shaved  by  a  simple  machine, 
cemented  with  a  glue  so  tenacious  that  the  Belt  will  part  anywhere  as 
soon  as  at  the  splice,  then  riveted  and  made  ready  for  the  market.  The 
riveting  with  copper  straps  over  the  edges  of  the  "lap"  is  a  patent  owned 
by  the  company,  as  is  also  the  plan  of  making  round  Belts  solid  instead 
of  hollow.  These  round  Belts  are  in  great  demand  for  mowing  machines, 
nearly  nine  miles  having  been  ordered  recently  at  one  time  by  a  single 
manufacturer.  It  is  a  singular  anomaly,  that  the  demand  for  Belting  has 
since  the  war  been  greater  than  ever  before — pushing  the  resources  of 
this  vast  establishment  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

Besides  leather  for  Belting  this  firm  manufactures  Lace  Leather.  This 
is  made  from  the  hides  of  East  India  or  Patna  cattle,  which  are  imported 
by  them  direct  from  Calcutta.  They  are  simply  cured  in  salt,  alum,  and 
hot  tallow,  and  do  not  undergo  the  ordinary  process  of  tanning. 

Hartford  has  also  in  the  establishment  of  Smxn,  Bourn  &  Co.,  a 
very  extensive  and,  in  some  respects,  a  remarkable  Saddle  and  Harness 
manufactory.  It  was  founded  by  Normand  Smith,  the  father  of  the 
present  partners  of  that  name,  in  1794,  and  is  probably  the  oldest  es- 
tablished manufactory  of  its  class  in  the  country. 

Within  the  last  fifty  years  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  this, 
as  in  other  branches  of  manufactures,  especially  in  saddles,  and  to  this 
firm  equestrians  are  indebted  for  much  of  their  present  security, 
ease,  and  comfort.  The  American  saddle,  it  is  generally  conceded, 
is  superior  to  the  English,  for  though  the  same  material  (hog  skin) 
is  used  for  the  best  saddles  in  both  countries,  the  American  has 
the  advantage  in  shape  and  comfort  to  the  rider.  In  this  country 
buckskin  is  frequently  used  for  the  seats  and  horns  of  ladies'  Saddles. 
This  firm,  however,  make  Saddles  adapted  to  all  the  principal  markets 
of  the  world,  including  the  English,  Spanish,  Mexican,  California,  and 
Sandwich  Island  Saddles,  the  styles  of  all  which  are  different. 

Within  the  last  half  century  there  has  also  been  a  great  change  in  the 
modes  and  facilities  of  manufacturing.  Presses  and  stamps  now  form 
ornaments,  which,  if  attempted  a  half  century  ago,  were  the  result  of 
painful  and  protracted  manual  labor.  The  sewing  machine  has  In  a 
great  measure  superseded  the  awl  and  "  waxed  end."  This  firm  has  ten 
large  sewing  machines,  constructed  with  special  reference  to  the  resist- 
ance of  material,  which,  as  in  tugs  or  '*  braces"  of  solid  leather  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  is  often  considerable. 

No  one,  unless  he  visits  a  roannfactory  like  that  of  Smith,  Bourn  A 
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Co.,  can  form  any  conception  how  nomerons  and  Taried  the  articles  m 
that  are  comprised  in  the  term  "horse  famitare."  The  range  in  modes  of 
ornamentation  is  almost  as  limitless  as  man's  imagination,  and  the  styles 
are  as  varied  as  his  tastes,  whims,  or  caprices.  This  firm  are  eztensiTS 
manafacturcrs  of  horse  and  mule  collars,  which  are  sold  largely  to  the 
Western  States.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  rebellion,  the  demand  for  their  manufactures  has  been  greater 
than  ever  before  ;  the  Western  and  Northern  States  more  than  supplying 
the  deficiency  of  the  Southern  market.  As  many  as  five  hundred  hands 
have  been  employed  in  this  establishment  at  one  time,  though  the  ralne 
of  the  average  product  of  this  manufactory  is  about  $200,000  per  year. 

The  firms  of  J.  T.  Smith  &  Co.  in  New  York,  and  Smith  &  Brother 
in  New  Orleans,  are  branch  establishments  of  this  house. 

Hartford  has  also  one  of  the  most  important  Silk  Manufactories  fai 
the  United  States — ^that  of  the  Cheney  Manufacturing  Cohpant. 
This  Company  have  for  several  years  made  sewing  silks  that,  as  compe* 
tent  judges  assert,  surpass  in  quality  the  best  made  in  Europe.  It  is 
preferred  for  use  on  sewing  machines  on  account  of  its  strength,  oni* 
formity  of  twist  and  beauty  of  finish.  Within  a  few  years  this  Company 
have  made  great  progress  in  weaving  silk  goods  by  power  looms,  and 
are  now  making  printed  as  well  as  plain  dyed  silk  fabrics,  which  give 
assurance  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  American  Silks  will  rival  ia 
every  respect  those  made  in  France.  The  Cheney's  have  a  manufactory 
in  South  Manchester  as  well  as  in  Hartford,  and  employ  a  capital  of 
about  $600,000. 

The  Hartford  Carpet  Company,  though  its  mills  are  at  Thompson* 
ville  and  Tariffville,  villages  in  Hartford  County,  may  without  impro- 
priety, be  noticed  among  the  manufactories  of  the  city.  The  Company 
have  a  capital  of  $1,200,000,  and  have  machinery  and  the  capacity  to 
produce  annually,  1,700,000  yards  of  Ingrain  Carpetinc^s,  600,000  yards 
of  Venetian  Carpetings,  200,000  yards  of  Brussels  Carpetings. 

The  Brussels  Carpets  made  by  this  Company  have  been  pronounced 
by  competent  English  judges  to  be  most  creditable  specimens  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture.  Mr.  WniLiAM  Roberts  is  President  and  Georqk 
Roberts  Treasurer  of  the  Company. 

At  Hazardville,  near  Hartford,  are  the  extensive  Gunpowder  Mills 
of  the  Hazard  Powder  Company,  who  have  mills  also  in  the  towns  of 
East  Hartford  and  at  Canton.  This  Company  have  18  sets  of  rolling 
mills,  with  36  iron  wheels,  each  wheel  weighing  eight  tons ;  Y  granulating 
mills ;  6  screw-press  buildings  ;  and  3  hydraulic-presses  of  five  hundred 
tons  each,  in  different  and  separate  buildings  ;  and  about  fifty  baildingi 
used  for  dusting,  assorting,  drying,  mixing,  pulverizing,  glazing,  and 
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packiDg-houses — with  extensive  saltpetre  refineries  and  magazined, 
cooper,  iron,  wood- working  and  machine  shops — in  all  aboat  125  buildings 
at  their  main  works  at  Hazardville  and  Scitico,  extending  a  distance  of 
over  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  width.  To  propel  this  vast  mass 
of  machinery  25  waterwheels  and  3  steam-engines  are  required. 

This  Company  manufacture  annually  over  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
Powder  of  various  kinds,  known  as  Government,  Sporting,  Shipping, 
and  Mining  Powder,  of  which  large  quantities  at  one  time  were  exported 
to  Europe.  During  the  Crimean  War  they  supplied  the  British  Govern- 
ment with  ten  thousand  barrels  of  powder,  which  officers  of  the  British 
Army  certify  was  of  very  superior  quality.  The  Works  were  founded 
many  years  ago  by  Colonel  A.  G.  Hazard,  who  is  now  President  of  the 
Compa'iiy. 

New  Britain,  ten  miles  west  by  south  from  Hartford,  on  the  Provi- 
dence, Hartford  and  Fishkill  Railroad,  is  distinguished  for  the  intel- 
ligent enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,  who,  without  water  privileges  of 
any  amount  or  any  peculiar  natural  advantages,  have  established  a 
great  variety  of  important  manufactures.  The  Russel  &  Ervin  Manu- 
facturing Company  have  here  an  extensive  manufactory  of  Locks  and 
miscellaneous  Hardware, — a  catalogue  and  price-list  of  the  various  arti- 
cles made  by  them  fills  an  octavo  volume  of  over  200  pages.  The  Landers 
&  Smith  Manufacturing  Co.  and  P.  &  T.  Corbin  are  also  extensively  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  Cabinet-Makers'  and  other  Hardware.  Besides 
these,  Saddlery  Hardware  is  made  by  the  North  &  Judd  Manufacturing 
Company  and  H.  Butler  &  Son;  Wrought  and  Cast  Iron  Door  Bolts, 
Hinges,  etc.,  at  the  Stanley  Works  ;  Sash  Fasteners,  Window  Springs, 
Axle  Pulleys,  etc.,  by  Judd  A  Blakeslee ;  Malleable  Castings  at  the 
Malleable  Iron  Works;  Wrought  Cow  and  Sheep  Bells  by  Charles 
L.  Baldwin;  Hooks  and  Eyes  by  North,  Stanley  &  Co.;  "  Isham's 
Patent"  Bank  and  Safe  Locks  by  the  New  Britain  Bank-Lock  Co.; 
Umbrella  Frames  by  J.  Shepard  &  Co.;  and  miscellaneous  Hardware  by 
the  Humason  Beckley  Manufacturing  Company  and  Edward  Doen. 
The  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company,  who  are  leading  manufacturers 
of  Rules,  Levels,  and  Squares,  have  their  works  in  New  Britain. 

In  addition  to  Hardware,  there  is  a  manufactory  of  Jewelry  (Church- 
hill,  Stanley  &  Co.  proprietors)  ;  and  the  New  Britain  Knitting  Co.  are 
manufacturing  cotton  and  woolen  Shirts  and  Drawers  largely.  There 
are  also  three  manufactories  of  Shirts — of  which  the  proprietors  are 
William  Bingham,  J.  N.  Lee  &  Co.,  and  Julius  Parker.  The  varioas 
establishments  produce  annually  about  $2,500,000. 

At  Kensington,  near  New  Britain,  the  Hart  Manufacturing  Co.  have 

an  important  manufactory  of  Builders'  and  miscellaneous  Hardware. 
48 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  MERIDEN. 

Seventeen  miles  soathwest  from  Hartford,  on  the  Quiaepiack  River  and 
the  Hartford  and  New  Haven  Railroad,  is  Meriden,  another  important 
manufacturing  town  in  Connecticut. 

In  1832  Mr.  Charles  Parker  commenced  here  the  manafactore  of 
Coffee  Mills,  employing  at  first  only  three  or  four  men,  and  to  his  bosi- 
ness  energy  and  successful  enterprise  the  town  is  largely  indebted  for  its 
present  industrial  importance.     Probably  there  is  no  one  now  living 
whose  history,  if  the  facts  could  be  obtained,  would  illustrate  more  satis- 
factorily the  means  by  which  immense  enterprises  are  developed  from 
insignificant   beginnings.     Mr.  Parker  is  now  the  proprietor  of  four 
large  manufactories,  located  at  different  places  in  Meriden  and  its  vicinity, 
and  some  of  them  comprise  so  many  departments  for  the  manufacture 
of  distinct  articles  that  they  might  be  regarded  as  several  distinct  estab- 
lishments.    His  principal  factory,  located  at  Meriden  centre,  is  an  aggre- 
gation of  numerous  buildings  that  cover  an  area  of  more  than  two  acres 
of  ground.     Here  are  manufactured  Coffee  and  Corn  Mills,  Patent  Bench 
Vises,  Plated  Wares,  and  Sewing  Machines.     His  Coffee  Mills  have 
long  been  standard  articles  with  the  hardware  trade,  and  with  the  recent 
improvements,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  this  country.     They  are  now 
made  having  a  combination  of  two  sets  of  runners  or  grinders — the  first 
or  upper  set  cracking  the  coffee,  spices,  wlieat,  or  rice,  and  the  second 
or  lower  set  grinding  them   as  fine  or  as  course  as  may  be  desired  bj 
menus  of  a  regulating  screw  acting  on   the   lower  runner.      His  patent 
Pjirallel  Vises  are  in  general  use  in  all   New  England   m an u factories. 
The   Plated  Si)eetacles,  Spectacle  Cases  and  Tobacco  Boxes,  are  made 
by  patented  machinery  so  expeditiously  and   clieaply  tliat  the  demaD<l 
for  them  is  very  extensive.     The  Parker  Sewing  Machine  is  manufae- 
t'lred  under  the  patents  of  E.  Howe,  Jr.,  Wliecler  &  Wilson,  and  G rover 
<fe  Baker,  and  makes  the  double-lock  stitch,  with  the  tension  so  arrange<l 
that  the  stitch  lays  perfectly  flat  and  smooth  on  the  under  side.     The 
parts  are  all  adjusted  before  leaving  the  faciory,  and  arc  pinned  together 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  get  deranged  by  using.     This  machine  ha.-* 
very  many  valuable  qualities,  is  one  of  the  simplest  now  made,  and  tlie 
sales,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  Euro]>e  and  South  America,  are 
very  large.     Recently,  Mr.  Parker  erected  an  extensive  building  adjoin 
ing  these  works,  and  is  now  fitting  it  up  with  newly  patented  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  Gimlet  Pointed  Screws.     This  enterprise,  if  suc- 
cessful as  it  promises  to  be,  will  be  welcomed  with  great  satisfaction  by 
all  dealers  in  American  Hardware. 
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At  Talesville,  three  miles  from  Meriden,  Mr.  Parker  has  an  extensive 
manufactory  of  Britannia,  German  Silver  and  Plated  Wares  of  all  kinds. 
Large  quantities  of  Britannia  Spoons,  and  Plated  Spoons  and  Forks, 
are  made  here  by  machinery.  At  another  manufactory,  east  of  Merid6n, 
Hammers,  Iron  Table,  Tea  and  Basting  Spoons,  and  Ladles  and  Flesh 
Forks  are  made  largely ;  while  at  a  fourth  manufactory,  about  two  miles 
west  of  Meriden,  Mr.  Parker  makes  Scales,  Door  Handles,  and  a  very 
popular  Patent  Hinge  and  Fastening  for  window  blinds,  which  are  de- 
signed to  secure  the  blind  in  any  position  that  may  be  desired. 

Mr.  Parker  is  also  a  principal  proprietor  in  the  extensive  machine 
works  of  Parkers,  Snow  &  Co.  This  concern  was  founded  in  1 839 
by  Oliver  Snow,  an  ingenious  and  skillful  mechanic,  and  after  having 
passed  through  numerous  changes  of  firm  style — Snow,  Hotchkiss  &  Co., 
Oliver  Snow  &  Co.,  the  Meriden  Machine  Company,  Snow,  Brooks  & 
Co.,  Parkers',  Snow,  Brooks  &  Co. — it  is  now  an  established  and  im- 
portant concern  under  the  proprietorship  of  Parkers,  Snow  &  Co.,  and 
well  known  to  machinists  and  manufacturers  for  its  ability  in  constructing 
substantial  and  fine  Machinery,  Steam  Engines,  Mill  Gearing,  Printing 
Presses,  and  Machinists'  Tools.  Among  the  special  articles  made  here; 
are  Farnara's  Double  Acting  Lift  and  Force  Pumps,  BurnelPs  Patent 
Rotary  Pumps,  the  Fowler  Punching  and  Shearing  Presses,  and  Kero- 
sene Lamp  Tops  and  Trimmings. 

Recently  this  firm  fitted  up  an  extensive  Armory,  with  all  the  modem 
machinery,  for  the  manufacture  of  Springfield  Rifled  Maskets,  which 
they  are  now  producing  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  a  day.  They  are  also 
owners  of  the  very  valuable  breech-loading  magazine  carbine  known  as 
the  Triplett  k  Scott  Carbine,  and  are  preparing  to  make  the  weapon  in 
large  quantities. 

In  all  these  establishments  more  than  1000  men  and  100  women  are 
furnished  employment,  and  their  monthly  pay-roll  for  labor  is  from  thirty 
to  forty  thousand  dollars. 

The  second  most  extensive  manufacturer  in  Meriden  is  Jedediah  Wil- 
cox, the  present  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  J.  Wiicox  &  Co.,  who, 
in  I860,  manufactured  Skirts,  Leather  Belts,  and  Carpet  Bags,  to  the 
amount  of  $570,000.  His  history  supplies  another  addition  to  the  re- 
markable instances  of  successful  enterprise. 

For  four  years,  from  1845  to  1849,  Mr.  Wilcox  labored  industriously  | 
in  the  manufacture  of  Carpet  Bags,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  had ' 
accumulated  a  capital  of  only  $1,500.     He  then  associated  with  himself 
a  partner,  who  contributed  an  equal  sum,  and  in  1850  their  sales 
amounted  to  $75,000.     This  partnership,  however,  did  not  continue  be- 
yond the  vear,  when  Mr.  Wilcox  purchased  his  partner^  interest,  and 
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harlDg  added  the  mannfactare  of  Belts  to  that  of  Carpet  Bags,  bis  sales 
rapidly  increased  until,  in  aboat  four  years,  they  amounted  to  $300,000 
a  year.  In  1855  he  embarked  in  the  manufactnre  of  floop  Skirts, 
which  soon  became  so  moch  in  demand,  that  in  less  than  one  year  the 
sales  of  these  aloue  amounted  to  $300,000.  For  sereral  years  these 
have  been  the  leading  article  of  the  firm*3  manufacture,  though  recently 
they  have  added  Corsets.  The  principal  manufactory  of  the  firm  is  a 
building  in  West  Meriden,  having  a  front  of  160  feet  and  an  arerage 
depth  of  115  feet^  where  about  400  dozen  Skirts  are  made  daily  and  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  Corsets.  Besides  these,  two  other  shops  in 
the  town  are  employed  in  making  Skirts  for  the  firm. 

Since  1860  Messrs.  Wilcox  and  Co.  hare  made  the  Tape  used  ii 
Skirts,  and  occupied  a  building  for  the  purpose  that  is  135  by  40  feet 
To  this  an  addition  has  been  made  100  feet  long  by  40  feet  deep. 
2^  stories  high,  and  another  60  feet  square  and  4  stories  high,  both  of 
which  are  being  filled  with  costly  machinery  for  the  maaoiactnre  of 
Balmoral  Skirts,  the  dyeing  as  well  as  the  spinning  of  the  yarn 
being  done  on  the  premises.  They  hare  also  just  completed  a 
large  boarding  house  for  the  conTenience  of  the  operatiTes»  of  whom 
from  TOO  to  800  are  now  employed  in  the  Tarious  mannfactarea.  When 
the  manufacture  of  Balmoral  Skirts  is  further  established,  this  firm  ex- 
pect to  increase  their  sales  to  the  amount  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dol- 
lars per  annum,  which  will  make  it  the  largest  manufactory  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States. 

Besides  these  concerns,  which  make  about  one-half  of  the  total  pro- 
duct of  the  town  of  Meriden,  the  next  three  largest  are  the  Merideo 
Britannia  Company,  which  in  18G0,  employed  320  hands  and  prodoced 
a  value  of  $480,000;  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Company,  which  emplojeil 
126  hands  and  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  $107,000;  and  Read. 
Pratt  «fc  Co.,  who  manufactured  Ivory  Combs  and  Piano  Ivory  to  the 
amount  of  $175,000.  A  consolidation  of  all  the  principal  firms  enga^i 
in  the  manufacture  of  Ivory  Combs  in  the  United  States,  has  beeD 
recently  effected,  and  their  principal  factory  at  Meriden.  The  Mallea- 
ble Iron  Works  of  M.  C.  Augur  &  Company  employed  thirty-five 
hands;  the  Caster  Manufactory  of  Foster,  Merriam  &,  Co.,  employed 
thirty  hands;  the  Clock  and  Bell  Manufactory  of  Bradley  &  Ilubbani. 
employed  sixty-two  hands ;  the  Hoop  Skirt  Factory  of  Charles  P.  Colt. 
employed  ten  men  and  eighty  women ;  while  sundry  manufactories 
of  Brass  and  Plated  goods.  Lamp  Trimmings,  Japanned  and  Tinware, 
Machine  Castings,  Soap  and  Candles,  Fertilisers,  Carriages,  etc.,  cos- 
tributed  to  make  up  the  aggregate  product  of  $3,786,000. 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 

According  to  the  Censns  of  1860,  there  were  in  the  city  of  New  Haven 
216  manafactaring  establishments,  having  a  capital  of  $3,980,465,  em- 
ploying 4,926  males,  3,110  females,  and  producing  a  valae  of  $8,835,663, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  aggregate  product  of  the  county.  The  lead- 
ing business  was  the  manufacture  of  Carriages,  of  which  there  were  41 
manufactories,  having  a  capital  of  $1,174,000,  and  which  employed 
1,774  men  and  55  women,  and  produced  Carriages  to  the  amount  of 
$2,462,057.  A  brief  account  of  the  history  of  this  important  business, 
in  the  leading  centre  of  its  manufacture,  deserves  to  be  recorded. 

One  of  the  earliest  Coachmakers  in  New  Haven  of  whom  we  have  any 
account,  was  Mr.  John  Cook.  He  commenced  business  there  in  1794, 
in  a  shop  in  the  rear  of  his  house  on  Chapel  Street,  and  on  the  north 
side  of  where  Orange  Street  now  is,  opposite  to  the  factory  of  his  sons, 
Messrs.  Thomas  &  George  Cook.  At  that  period  the  principal  pleasure 
carriage  was  a  Chaise  or  Gig,  and  it  was  not  until  just  previous  to  the 
war  of  1812  that  four-wheeled  carriages  were  introduced.  In  1809  a 
circumstance  occurred  that  has  indirectly  exerted  more  influence  than 
any  other  in  making  New  Haven  the  principal  seat  of  carriage-building 
in  New  England.  A  young  man  named  James  Brewster,  while  travel- 
ling in  a  stage-coach  on  his  way  to  New  Tork,  was  detained  in  New 
Haven  by  an  accident  to  the  coach ;  and  while  walking  around  the  town 
"happened  in'*  to  Cook's  Carriage  Shop  on  Orange  Street,  and  had  an 
interview  with  the  proprietor  which  induced  him  to  locate  in  New 
Haven.  In  the  succeeding  year  (1810)  Mr.  Brewster  commenced  busi- 
ness in  a  little  shop  on  the  corner  of  Elm  and  High  Streets.  At  that 
time  the  aggregate  annual  production  of  all  the  Carriage  manufactories 
in  the  town  did  not  exceed  $30,000,  and  the  quality  of  the  workmanship 
was  very  indifferent,  the  journeymen  being  generally  paid  in  trade. 
Drinking  customs  prevailed  among  them  to  a  disastrous  extent,  and  the 
morals  of  the  "craft"  were  not  of  a  high  order.  Mr.  Brewster's  first 
object  was  to  attract  to  New  Haven  a  superior  class  of  workmen,  by 
offering  good  wages,  payable  in  cash,  and  to  educate  them  to  a  higher 
sense  of  their  responsibilities  by  Lectures  on  moral  and  practical  subjects, 
which  he  delivered  to  his  employees  in  the  evening.  He  also  originated 
and  sustained  a  course  of  scientific  Lectures,  by  such  men  as  Professor 
Silliman  and  Olmsted,  and  paid  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  a  gentle- 
man to  aid  Prof  Silliman  in  preparing  the  Lectures,  which  were  illus- 
trated by  experiments. 

In  1827  Mr.  Brewster  opened  a  repository  in  New  York,  and  em-« 
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pIo'Ti?*!  u  I'i  prl!n:i!3al  *aLeiinaa  J) ha  R.  Lawrcm^^,  who  is  now  thl 
senior  -or:!'.*:  •-/  :-•?  irji  o«f  Law^kx.3.  Bbadlit  ±  Fsmdex. 

Ii   I^i'}  Mr   LiTT?::!.--  ttos  tiiea  into  partnership  bj  Mr.  Brewster 

a&i  12  th.'*  5'^'.r*?»*^::3x  j-^ar  S:i':ci-:a  CoLia  was  admitted  as  a  partner 

e^tahil^'^ir  tit;  Irm  ':f  BrfTr?ter  «fe  Lawrence  in  New  Yorfc,  and  Brew< 

rr^r   i  CoZLi    ia    y-?^   HiTJja.      These   ontiaaeii   on  til  the   first  of 

F-riiriirj.  li3T.  wi-ia  ilr.  BreTr?ter  retired  from  business,  disp-jsin*  of 

Isis   :z.:ere^t  :■>  lii«  piir:z»?r».  wh-}  ♦•ontinneii   bosiness  nnder  the  firm- 

szj\*i    rf  Lii-vreriL*-  ^  C:II:s  ia.  N-w  York.  aa»i   Co  Ills   iSk  Lawrence  h 

X-i-r  HiTi?!!.  Ji'z'il  I^o<^.  when  Mr.  Coll:^  d:sD«3se'i   of   his  interest  ii 

XeT  HiT-ia  :  >  WilliAai  H,  Bra* lie j.  and  in  X-iw  York  to  his  partnei^ 

WZ-:  j^i'-o.  if'.er  iii*:t:!a!:e*i  with  hiaiaeli  L.  A.  Dnrbrow  and  his  son  John 

LAT?i*a«.'-.   Ti:i«:<r  the  Srm-strle  of  John   R.   Lawrem^e   &   Co.      Tb« 

noi:--^-?:?  ▼.w  I'^cdJiete*!  xz  y-iw  HaT^a  or  Lawren<:e  Jt  Bradler  antS 

Ji-i-irj.  I"*.:T.  when  Mr.  WlEiaai  B.  Par»iee  became  a  partner,  estab- 

Iisri:- J  :!!•?  rreseat  im  of  Lawrence.  Braiiler  «fc  Paniee.      In  the  sanw 

T«ar  :hej  •inlarrred  their  factory  to  iti  present  size,  which  is  200  feet  io 

length  and  io  feet  ia  width. 

Tils  irm  an  i  tlie*r  predecessor?  hare  probablj  cooatmcted  a  ereatei 
Tarletv  of  Carriages,  of  all  kin*is  and  sizes.  fr:)ai  a  child's  earnaire  to 
the  larrresc  and  ni-  "jt  espensive  coach,  than  anj  other  in  the  coanirv. 
Pari  ex  the  la^t  f-jw  j-ar?  thej  hare  snpplieii  larre  orders  for  Car- 
r  1  *- -?  rV- :  :i  C  :*. a..  M  .•  r!-.* •  \  S ' -i: >.  X"!!*^ r:ox  A  "r!- :a.  a.*! ■  1  An ^r:ilia 
Til::  '.rili  11  'rirruz'-^  ^i'l  'zi  West  Inii-e^  b  rarMr  inoreas- 
!-r  ii  it  -i"?  '.*i^z  :*.  iZ'I  ::i*,  An*?r>in  w:*:-:-?  are  ru.re  -i-j.-iblf 
1-  •vir*::  •^\\ii\\.'.i<  izl  ',^<^  liib'nr  :?  <'ra'."C  '.'zin  th:^e  •::*  E^r  'v  la- 
T  :r.iz:  :r'i?'^  ':  i"-?  jl-?  ■  ':*i*zi  i'.'.i'l  :*?r  Pr^srjia.  ac-i  ■■■rh-fr  p'.rti-^c-  vf 
♦.T-^r^i^j.  S  -'"^  :: ?  Ei\:.i::.a  ■::  ISol  A'UfH'.'an  Carrrare-s  ha"^«?  V"«2 
c^?^'-:r".'-  t'lT  r  :-i  Eir  ^e.  Gr^a:  :3ir'ro7»'T!-ect5  cf  la:^  T*»^r>  bite 
r^^i  ^ix'.-i  :•:  u"  *:  I"?::?r!:ij:  an'I  I-^aiher  work,  and  in  t*:e  artr-^Ie  •:/  er.- 
a:i:.'!"'i'i  l^ri'i-r   ':  :s  5:i:i,  A:::-fr!':aa  =iaa:i:a.!t'^r^r5  are  e^ea  a?w  ex«!- 

T'.:-?  nizi'i-r.^rr  ?:'  :*::?  t:r:n  :s  !3:ina:r?d  :n  a:^^)^:a:^?e  wrth  a  <r<*?Ti 

".T.-i.  Ki'.'h  '.i'^c»ar.n:'?"t  ha5  i:i  foren:aa.  an*!  li^rh:  and  hearr  carria^r^ 
ar.-  .'■^"sii-ered  as  :"?::2ct  arti«:>s.  and  mad*?  in  liferent  parts '>f  !h« 
t'i.'i.rv.  For  :he  c:nTen:eaL'e  rf  their  distant  castomer?  ther  bar*?  rre- 
pared  ai  ex-^ec^lTt;  illastrite«i  Tolame.  c.'«n*a:n!nc  the  lanrest  collectioi 
of  'r^rriZ'^-riis  e^rr  i«aed.  O^er  ^}0  di iferent  srrlrjs  of  rehicles  iw 
si: wa  ra  :l::s  work,  and  j'.»t  these  comp«?se  bat  a  part  of  the  stTte  thet 
are  constanclv  raanofactarin^.    Thej  gnarastee,  we  belieTc,  toJl  satisfiM- 
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tion  to  any  one,  from  any  part  of  the  world,  who  will  accompany  hid 
order  with  an  accurate  statement  of  his  wants,  inclnding  width  of  track 
required,  height  of  wheels  and  body,  whether  light  or  heavy,  and  de- 
signed for  rongh,  hilly,  sandy  or  smooth  roads,  with  or  without  perch, 
with  shafts  or  pole,  or  both — color  of  painting,  trimming,  stitching,  and 
plating — the  kind  of  axles  and  springs — and  the  material  for  trimming, 
whether  leather,  cloth,  or  silk.  Nothing  would  perhaps  better  illustrate 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  American  carriage-building  within 
the  last  half  century,  than  a  comparison  of  the  establishment  of  Law- 
rence, Bradley  <fe  Pardee  and  its  facilities  for  expeditious  work,  with  the 
best  factory  in  New  Haven  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Brewster,  its  founder, 
was  detained  there  by  an  accident  to  the  stage-coach. 

The  man  who  first  applied  machinery  propelled  by  steam-power  to  the 
manufacture  of  Carriages  in  New  Haven,  is  Mr.  George  T.  Newhall, 
now  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  enterprising  manufacturers  in  that 
city.  Having  noticed,  while  on  a  visit  to  Rhode  Island,  that  steam- 
power  was  employed  in  almost  every  branch  of  industry  in  that  small 
but  enterprising  State,  he  resolved  to  attempt  it  in  carriage-building, 
and  purchased  a  small  engine  and  the  requisite  machinery  and  put  it  in 
his  factory.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  to  be  told  that,  at  a  period  so 
recent,  his  experiment  was  regarded  with  such  distrust  that  creditors  re- 
fused to  extend  him  any  further  credit,  and  his  best  friends  looked  upon 
him  as  an  early  candidate  for  the  insolvents' court,  if  not  a  lunatic  asylum. 
But  success  crowned  his  efforts,  and  we  suppose  his  establishment  is  the 
one  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ciiauncey  Jerome,  in  his  work  on  American  Clock- 
Making,  where  he  says — "  I  live  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  largest 
Carriage  manufactory  in  the  world,  which  turns  out  a  finished  Carriage 
every  hour  I  much  of  the  work  being  done  by  machinery,  and  systema- 
tized in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  clock-making." 

Mr.  NewhalPs  manufax^tories  are  situated  about  a  mile  north  of  the 
centre  of  New  Haven,  on  a  tract  of  land  which  fourteen  years  ago  was 
a  corn-patch  and  a  cow-pasture,  but  which  is  now  laid  out  in  broad 
streets,  and  contains  neat  dwelling-houses,  extensive  factories,  churches, 
and  sciiool-bouses.  The  main  building  is  285  feet  long,  35  feet  wide, 
and  three  stories  high.  This  is  filled  with  machinery,  to  which  power 
is  conveyed  from  a  steam-engine  of  65-horse  power,  by  means  of  a  main 
shaft  running  the  entire  length  of  the  building.  On  the  first  floor  is  the 
engine  room,  and  the  heavy  machinery  for  cutting  up  timber  and  giving 
it  form  and  shape.  Here  all  parts  of  the  bodies  are  sawed  and  dressed, 
and  framed,  leaving  only  the  putting  together  for  hand  labor.  Three 
machines  are  used  for  turning  Spokes,  others  for  turning  and  mortis* 
log  Hubs.     On  the  same  floor  are  found  the  necessary  machinerj 
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for  making  all  kinds  of  Bolts  used  in  the  conBtmction  of  earriagfi 
and  cars. 

In  an  adjoining  building,  disconnected  from  the  large  factories,  ars 
foartecn  blacksmiths'  forges.  Here,  as  in  all  the  other  depanmenU, 
there  is  a  systematic  division  of  labor,  and  in  ironing  a  carriage  it  passes 
tliroQgh  five  or  six  different  hands  before  it  is  completed.  The  fires  are 
all  kept  in  full  blast  by  the  steam-engine.  In  this  building  there  is  a 
trip-hammer  and  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  Springs  and  Axles. 

Another  building,  150  feet  long,  45  feet  wide,  and  four  stories  high, 
stands  fronting  on  Newhall  Street.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  PriTata 
Office  and  Counting  Room,  with  two  rooms  of  large  size  deviited  to 
building  Horse  Cars.  This  is  an  entirely  new  branch  of  business  ia 
New  Haven,  having  never  before  been  attempted  by  any  one.  The 
second  floor  is  divided  into  different  apartments  for  Trimming  purposes, 
Coloring,  and  Varnishing.  On  the  third  floor  there  is  a  large  room  for 
cutting  out  and  preparing  Trimmings,  and  above  this  is  a  room  extend- 
ing the  entire  length  of  the  building  used  wholly  for  Painting  the  ran* 
ning  parts  of  carriages. 

Mr.  Newhall  not  only  makes  more  of  that  class  of  vehicles  known  as 
"  Buggies,"  in  a  year,  than  any  other  manufacturer  in  the  United  States^ 
but  makes  more  of  the  constituent  parts  of  a  carriage.  Nearly  every 
thing  belonging  to  a  carriage  is  made  on  his  own  premises.  He  employs 
about  no  hands,  and  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  and  the 
loss  of  the  Southern  custom,  his  average  product  was  about  i,{^\}0 
Buggies  a  year. 

Having  thus  noticed  at  some  length  one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  carriage  manufactories  in  New  Haven,  we  must  pass  the 
others  in  review  more  rapidly,  not  because  they  are  less  important,  bot 
because  space  cannot  be  afforded  to  notice  all. 

Messrs.  D.  «fc  L.  Wilcoxson  are  engaged  chiefly  in  making  C«>aches, 
Rockaways  ami  Bretts.  The  senior  partner  of  this  firm  is  now  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  old  coach-makers  of  the  city,  having  conimecct^^i 
business  in  183G,  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Hooker  tV  Wikoxson. 
Subsecjuently  ho  carried  on  the  manufacture  alone,  and  fur  many  year? 
had  a  repository  in  New  York.  The  factory  of  this  firm  has  a  front  of 
sixty  feet  on  Park  Street,  and  extends  back  over  two  hundred  feel. 

Messrs.  Mi.nkr  <fc  "NVier  have  two  extensive  factories,  each  alm-^t 
two  hnndred  feet  in  length,  and  well  equipped  with  all  the  requisite 
machinery  for  expeditious  work.  They  manufacture  Ban>ucht»  and 
Buggies  in  every  variety  of  styles,  including  Slide-Seats,  Tilburys.  Prince 
Alberts,  Drop-Fronts,  Side-Springs,  etc.  They  sell  largely  to  denlfiii 
'  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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Dttbham  &  Booth  make  Rockawajs,  light  Coaches,  Bretts,  and  Bog* 
gies.  Their  factory,  located  on  the  corner  of  Chapel  and  Hamiltoa 
Streets,  is  new,  of  brick,  and  fonr  stories  high.  It  has  a  front  of  sixty 
feet,  and  extends  back  120  feet  with  an  L.  Their  facilities  for  mana- 
facturing  economically,  in  point  of  improved  machinery  propelled  by 
steam-power,  are  not  surpassed  by  any.  They  ordinarily  employ  about 
one  hundred  hands. 

Blackman  &  Renbell  are  another  well-known  firm  engaged  exten- 
BiTely  in  the  manufacture  of  Coaches,  Rockaways,  Cabs,  and  Chariotees. 
Their  factory  is  built  of  brick,  four  stories  high,  and  is  60  by  106  feet, 
with  an  L  30  by  40  feet  Both  the  partners  in  this  firm  are  practical 
coach-makers,  possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  in  all  its 
details.     They  ordinarily  employ  from  70  to  76  hands. 

Wells,  Crittenden  &  Co.  are  the  successors  of  Kill  am,  Crittenden 
&  Co.,  who  had  attained  a  high  reputation  in  the  manufacture  of  Car- 
riages. They  build  Coaches,  Barouches,  etc.,  and  sell  largely  to  dealers 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

BooART  &  Betts  make  chiefly  four  and  six-seat  Rockaways  in  various 
styles,  light  Coaches,  and  Jersey  Wagons.  They  also  make  a  new  style 
of  "  Westchester  Wagon,"  which  is  strong,  durable,  light,  and  cheap. 
This  is  comparatively  a  young  firm,  who,  by  care  in  the  selection  of 
materials,  and  fidelity  in  workmanship,  have  secured  a  desirable  position 
in  the  trade. 

Gideon  Ferris  &  Co.  have  for  many  years  directed  their  attention 
chiefly  to  the  manufacture  of  Rockaways,  which  they  made  a  specialty, 
and  in  which  they  achieved  considerable  distinction.  For  several  years 
they  made  almost  one  a  day  of  this  class  of  vehicles,  or  nearly  400  a 
year,  in  a  great  variety  of  styles. 

Besides  these,  the  list  of  carriage-makers  in  New  Haven  includes  the 
important  firms  of  Hubbell  &  Morton,  F.  A.  Bradley,  George  Iloadley 
&Co.,  W.  &  C.  Dickerman,  Henry  Hale  &  Co.,  Osborne  &  Adriance, 
Scott  &  Stevens,  and  others,  whose  names  if  known  to  us  we  would  mention. 

There  are  several  important  establishments  in  New  Haven  employed 
in  making  parts  of  carriages,  as  wheels,  axles,  springs,  etc. 

The  New  Haven  Wheel  Company  (David  Wilcoxson,  President, 
and  H.  G.  Lewis,  Secretary,)  is  probably  the  largest  concern  in  the 
United  States  engaged  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  Wheels,  and 
their  constituent  parts.  Their  machinery  is  new,  much  of  it  invented 
by  themselves  or  manufactured  expressly  for  their  use,  and  is  capable  of 
turning  out  Wheels,  Spokes,  Hubs  and  Felloes  with  astonishing  rapidity 
and  remarkable  accnracy.  They  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  stock  of 
about  a  million  Spokes  finished  in  the  rough.     About  one-half  of  all 
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thej  make  Is  shipped  abroad  to  the  Canadas,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies 
and  Australia. 

L.  F.  GooDTEAR  has  an  important  establishment  for  the  manufacture 
of  Axles.  His  factory  is  provided  with  trip-hammers,  lathes,  boring 
machines,  and  all  the  requisite  machinery  for  producing  Axles  in  the 
best  manner  and  at  the  lowest  cost,  including  some  machinery  of  his  own 
invention,  and  nob  in  use  in  other  similar  manufactories. 

Springs  are  made  largely  by  the  "New  Uaven  Spring  Company" 
(G.  J.  Hine,  Secretary)  and  W.  &  B.  T.  Fitch.  They  use  in  the  manu- 
facture the  best-tempered  English  steel. 

Carriage  Hardware  and  Trimmings  are  made  largely  by  the  Plants 
Manufacturing  Company,  C.  Cowles  &  Co.,  H.  Galbraith,  and  others. 

Haniesses  are  made  in  New  Haven  to  the  amount  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  dollars  annually.  The  manufactory  of  S.  T.  Cummins 
is  probably  the  largest  in  the  State  with  the  exception  of  one  in  Hart- 
ford. Dealers  in  several  of  the  principal  cities  obtain  their  Harnesses 
from  this  establishment,  and  commend  both  the  styles  and  the  quality  of 
the  workman  ship.  By  the  introduction  of  sewing-machines  in  this 
manufacture,  the  number  of  hands  formerly  required  to  do  a  given 
amount  of  work  has  been  considerably  reduced.  Horse  Collars  are 
made  largely  by  Gillette  &  Smith. 

The  Silver-Plating  of  Harnesses  is  a  prominent  business  with  the  firms 
of  Roberts  &  Sperry,  H.  Galbraith,  and  others.  All  the  Ornamental 
portions  of  harnesses  and  carriages,  in  close  plate,  electro  plate,  and 
crystal  plate,  are  made  by  them.  Mr.  Galbraith  also  manufactures 
Cook's  Patent  Slat  Irons,  silvered  and  japanned,  and  Patent  Top  Lift- 
ers, with  handles  silvered  or  japanned. 

The  New  Haven  Clock  Company  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
Clocks  in  the  United  States.  They  employ  250  hands,  and  produce 
about  150,000  Clocks  per  annum,  many  of  which  are  shipped  to  Eng- 
land, and  even  to  India  and  China.  This  Company  are  the  successors 
of  the  Jerome  Manufacturing  Company,  originally  established  by  Chaun- 
cey  Jerome,  who  is  entitled  to  be  called  the  father  of  clock-manufacturing 
in  America.  So  perfect  is  the  system  now  adopted  in  this  business,  and 
the  facilities  for  mannfacturing,  that  an  ordinary  0-G  Clock  Case  can  be 
made  at  a  cost  for  labor  of  twenty  cents,  a  whole  Dial  for  less  than  five 
cents,  the  Tablets  for  about  four  cents,  and  the  entire  Movements  of  a 
One-Day  Brass  Clock  at  a  first-cost  of  less  than  fifty  cents.  *     The  Clock 

(1)  Those  who  are  curious  to  know  how  this  is  done,  are  referred  to  the  little  work  on 
the  History  of  American  Clock-Mnking,  written  bj  Chauncej  Jeroaie,  and  pablished  hj 
F.  C.  PaytoD,  Jr.,  New  Haven,  1860.    In  reference  to  the  process  of  making  the  wheeli^ 
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mannfactnre,  importaot  as  it  is,  is  /et  comparatirelj  in  its  infancy.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  now  a  half-million  Clocks  made  in  this 
country  annually,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  twenty  years  from  this  time 
more  than  a  million  of  clocks  will  be  exported  to  foreign  countries, 
and  all  the  factories  now  in  existence  would  not  be  able  to  supply  the 
home  demand. 

There  are  several  important  Machine  Shops  in  New  Haven,  and  five 
or  six  Foundries  of  Malleable  Iron — one  of  them,  recently  erected  by  a 
firm  from  New  Britain,  quite  extensive.  Iron  Railing  is  made  by  the 
New  Haven  Iron  Railing  Company,  Building  Iron  Work  by  Ijagon  & 
Stevens,  Machinists'  Tools  by  the  New  Haven  Manafacturing  Company 
and  by  Milo  Peck  &  Co.  The  last-named  firm  are  the  manufacturers 
of  Peck's  Patent  Drop  Press,  which  has  been  elsewhere  alluded  to  in 
this  volume.  The  first  Press  made  under  this  patent  is  now  in  use  in 
Cowles  <&  Co.'s  extensive  manufactory  of  carriage-hardware  and  stove 
ornaments.  Messrs.  Peck  &  Co.  also  manufacture  power  and  foot  Cut- 
ting Presses,  and  a  variety  of  special  and  patented  articles,  some  of 
them  of  their  own  invention,  as  for  instance  Peck's  Patent  Atmospheric 
Forge  Hammers. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  manufactnring  establishments  of  New  Haven 
there  are  several  that  deserve  to  be  mentioned  especially,  as  for  instance 
the  Shirt  manufactories,  at  one  of  which  (Winchester  «fc  Davies')  over  one 
hundred  dozen  Shirts  are  made  daily  ;  the  American  Suspender  Works  ; 
the  manufactories  of  Firearms;  the  Lock  Manufactory  of  Davenport, 
Mallory  &  Co.;  the  Coach-Lamp  Manufactory  of  Cutler  «fc  Hanover;  the 
Spectacle  Manufactory  of  George  L.  Streeter;  the  Melodeon  Manu- 
factory of  Treat  &  Linsley ;  the  Morocco  manufactories  of  J.  Barnett 
&  Son  and  T.  Ensign  &  Son ;  the  Globe  Manufactory  of  C.  D.  Candee 
&  Co.;  the  Silver-Plated  Ware  Manufactory  of  J.  S.  &  E.  Bromley; 
and  the  Paper  Mills  and  Hardware  and  Cutlery  manufactories  in 
Westville. 


he  says — "  It  will  no  doubt  astonish  a  great  manj  to  know  how  rapidly  they  can  be  made. 
I  will  Tonture  to  say  that  I  can  pick  out  three  men  who  will  take  the  brass  in  the  sheet, 
press  out  and  level  under  the  drop,  then  cut  the  teeth  and  make  all  of  the  wheels  to  five 
thousand  Clocks,  in  one  day.  There  are  from  eight  to  ten  of  these  wheels  in  crery  clock, 
and  in  an  Eight-Day  Clock  more.  This  will  look  to  some  like  a  great  story,  but  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  clock  business.  If  some  of  the  parts  of  the  clock  were  not  made 
}pT  almost  nothing,  they  could  not  be  sold  so  oheap  when  finished." 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  BRIDGEPORT. 

Bridgeport,  as  well  as  New  Haven,  is  largely  engaged  in  the  mann- 
facturc  of  Carriages.  It  also  contains  the  largest  manufactory  of 
Sewing  Machines  in  the  United  States.  In  1860,  according  to  the 
census  returns,  the  city  contained  ninety-six  establishments,  baying  a 
capital  invested  of  $1,466,400,  employing  2,196  males,  1,131  females, 
yielding  a  product  of  $5,622,120.  The  principal  manufactures  were  the 
following : 


No.  of 
EstAbliah- 

Manafactures.  meats. 

Beer,  porter,  etc 2 

Boots  and  shoes 14 

Cabinet  faruitare 4 

Carriages 13 

Carriage  hardware 1 

Coach  lace  and  trimmings S 

Coffee  and  spices »        1 

Felloes,  etc 1...... 

Floor,  meal,  etc 2...... 

Hoop  skirt  springs 1 

Iron  Founding 1 

Lumber  (planed) 3 

Machinery 1 

Marble 2 

Patent  leather 1 

Saddlery  and  Harness 4 

Saddle  trf'es 2 

Sash,  doors  and  blinds 2 

Sewing  machines 1 

Shirts 2 

Shovels 1 

Soap  and  candles 3 

Spriu&rs  and  axles 2 

Tin  and  sheet  iron 5 

Varnish 1 

Veneers ., 1 

Wheels 1 

Wire  cloth 1 


Male 

Female 

Valae  of 

CapitaL 

liands. 

hands. 

Prod  art. 

^,000...... 

0*a»«*« 

•••••• 

42,000 

37,000 

Xv9»«««*« 

» 

135,4M 

61,000 

Xov*»«»«« 

163.000 

223,600 

408 

w  »* ■••• 

604.550 

17,000...... 

85 

•••••« 

96.000 

25,000....^ 

41. 

y •*•••• 

55.000 

5,000 

S 

31.0M 

wUyUUU  •••••• 

8....« 

•••«•« 

30.000 

5,000 

6 

39.:2J 

3,000...... 

11. ...M 

« 

46.800 

67,000 

21 

30.000 

68,000 

28...... 

IIT.JW 

44,000 

70 

65.0»^ 

3,300 

10 

1225*) 

20,0(JO 

18 

w,ooo 

ISO.iSOO 

254 

4:n.»vJ0 

7,.'iOO 

25 

3 

27.000 

8,000 

34 

C  LO 

400,000 

650 

1,'>:>^>SKfO 

3S,000 

11 

1,000 

225,0u0 

2,000 

6 

20.000 

7,000 

7 

9-ljn^ 

80,000 

147...... 

•  *•*»• 

21>.5U0 

14,600 

L*^  •••••« 

64.  duo 

10,000 

1 

7'..0U0 

6,000 

4»«*  ••• 

lO.OCO 

18,000 

15 

a  •  •••« 

31.U00 

3,000 

0***ss« 

3.«i0 

At  Terryville,  in  Litchfield  County,  are  the  important  manufactories 
of  the  Eagle  Lock  Company,  a  corporation  that  had  its  oritpn  in  the 
consolidation,  effected  in  1853,  of  two  companies  that  were  the  first  in 
the  United  States  to  manufacture  Cabinet  and  Trunk  Locks  by  ma- 
chinery, viz.  :  the  Lewis  Lock  Company  and  James  Terry  Company. 
The  former  were  the  successors  of  Lewis,  McKee  &  Co.,  who  purchased 
in  1834  the  stock  and  tools  of  the  first  cabinet  lock  manufactory  estab- 
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llshed  at  WatertowD,  Conn.,  bj  an  English  Locksmith  in  1832,  and  re- 
moved them  to  Terryville.  The  history  of  this  firm  is  mainly  a  record 
of  struggles  with  embarrassments  and  diflSculties.  For  years  after  they 
commenced  they  had  no  Engine  Lathe,  and  snch  a  tool  was  scarcely 
known  in  all  the  manufactories  of  the  State.  For  a  long  time  they  used 
only  hand  presses,  cutting  out  the  heavy  parts  with  immense  labor, 
though  they  were  the  first  to  introduce  the  power  press,  now  universally 
used  in  manufacturing  every  variety  of  hardware.  They  imported  some 
of  their  lock-plates  already  bent-up;  for  the  significant  reason,  that 
they  could  import  them  cheaper  than  the  raw  stock.  The  want  of  suita- 
ble tools,  however,  was  not  their  only  embarrassment — the  want  of  a 
market  was  a  still  a  more  serious  impediment  to  success.  It  is  difficult 
at  this  day  to  conceive  of  the  inveterate  prejudice  that  existed  only 
twenty-five  years  since,  against  articles  of  domestic  manufacture.  Hard- 
ware dealers  would  scarcely  look  at  an  American  Lock,  and  scouted  the 
idea  that  Americans  could  compete  with  the  English  in  manufactures. 
It  was  only  by  the  most  persevering  efforts,  through  commission  houses, 
that  any  sales  at  all  were  effected,  and  the  consequence  was  that  in  1841 
the  concern  was  sold  to  Lewis  &  Gaylord  for  six  cents  on  the  dollar  of 
the  capital  stock.  The  new  Company  progressed  slowly,  added  new 
and  improved  machinery,  introduced  styles  of  locks  better  suited  to  the 
market,  and  put  their  price  so  as  to  meet  successfully  the  English  com- 
petition. 

The  history  of  the  early  attempts  to  establish  the  manufacture  of 
Trunk  Locks  by  James  Terry  &  Co.,  and  their  predecessors,  Bucknell, 
McKee  &  Co.,  is  a  record  of  similar  difficulties  encountered  in  the  shop 
and  the  market ;  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  they  have  all  been  surmounted, 
and  their  successors,  the  Eagle  Lock  Company,  have  now  three  large 
manufactories,  equipped  with  the  best  machinery,  employing  about  200 
bands  and  turn  out  over  20,000  Locks  per  day,  each  furnished  with  a 
key  ready  for  use.  Recently  they  purchased  the  stock  and  tools  of  the 
Fitch  Manufacturing  Company  of  New  Haven. 

This  Company  now  manufacture  an  immense  assortment  of  Locks. 
They  have  issued  a  list  of  colored  lithographs  of  several  hundred 
varieties,  that  are  not  only  a  standard  article  in  the  stock  of  dealers 
in  American  Hardware,  but  form  a  considerable  item  of  export  to  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America.  They  also  publish  in  connection  with 
their  Price  List  a  historical  sketch  of  their  establishment  and  the  manu- 
facture of  Cabinet  and  Trunk  Locks  in  this  country — a  most  laudable 
plan,  which,  if  generally  adopted  by  manufacturing  establishments,  would 
materially  lighten  the  labors  of  future  historians  and  annalists  of  Amer* 
lean  Industry. 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  WATERBURY. 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  it  is  well  known,  Is  the  chief  seat  in  the  United 
States  of  the  manafacture  of  Sheet  Brass,  and  Gilt  Buttons.  The  first 
manufactory  of  Buttons  there,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  was  one 
established  before  1800  by  Henry,  Samuel,  and  Silas  Grilley.  Their 
Buttons  were  made  of  block  tin  or  pewter  and  cast  iron  moulds,  the  eye 
being  at  first  of  the  same  material,  but  afterward  wire  eyes  were  em- 
ployed. The  manufacture  of  Gilt  Buttons  was  commenced  about  1802, 
by  Abel  Porter  and  others  associated  with  him.  This  firm  employed 
eight  or  nine  hands  and  made  Buttons  of  various  forms,  convex,  concave, 
and  oval — the  face  only  being  gilded.  Their  brass  ingot  they  carried  to 
Bradleyville,  in  the  west  part  of  Litchfield,  where  it  was  rolled  in  an 
iron  mill.  The  metal  was  brought  back  in  strips  in  a  very  rough  state, 
and  pressed  between  steel  rolls  two  inches  in  diameter,  moved  by  horse- 
power, and  thus  smoothed  and  finished.  All  the  other  work  was  done 
by  hand.  This  firm  were  the  founders  of  the  extensive  manufactory  of 
the 

ScoviU  Mannfactnring  Company, 

whose  history  is  as  follows:  In  1816,  Abel  Porter  k  Co.  disposed  of 
their  business  to  Leavenworth,  Ilayden  &  Scovill,  who  continued  it  with 
moderate  success  for  sixteen  years,  until  the  fall  of  1827,  wlicn  Dr.  Leav- 
en wortli  and  Mr.  Ilayden  sold  out  their  interest  to  William  IT.  Scovill, 
and  tlie  firm  became  J.  M.  L.  &  W.  II.  Scovill.  Two  years  subsequently 
this  new  firm  met  with  a  severe  loss  in  the  destruction  of  their  factory 
by  fire,  but  it  was  soon  rebuilt  and  the  business  was  prosecuted  with 
much  ener<ry  and  marked  success. 

In  1S40,  Mr.  S.  M.  Buckingham  and  Abram  Ives  became  interested 
in  the  button  business,  which  was  now  carried  on  under  the  name  of 
Scovill  it  Co.,  while  J.  M.  L.  &  W.  II.  Scovill  continued  the  manufac- 
ture of  lloUed  and  Plated  Metal,  which  had  then  become  an  important 
interest.  They  also  associated  with  themselves  John  Buckingham, 
under  the  name  of  Scovill  &  Buckingham,  in  the  makin;^  of  Brass  Butts, 
the  business  being  carried  on  at  the  place  now  owned  by  the  Oakville 
Pin  Company  on  SteePs  Brook. 

In  January,  1850,  a  joint  stock  company  was  formed  under  the  name 
of  the  Scovill  Manufacturing  Company,  into  which  all  the  interests 
named  above  were  merged,  and  some  of  the  employees  were  admitted  as 
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stockholders.     The  capital  was  at  first  $250,000,  bat  subsequently  in- 
creased to  $300,000. 

This  company  has  for  many  years  been  the  principal  manufacturer  of 
Daguerreotype  Plates  in  this  country,  a  business  which  was  commenced 
about  the  year  1842.  These  were  made  of  British  copper,  which  being 
more  perfectly  refined  and  possessing  a  more  even  fibre  is  preferable  to 
American  copper,  where  evenness  of  surface  is  indispensable.  The 
plates  are  prepared  by  the  rolling  process,  the  silver  being  plated  upon 
the  copper  in  the  course  of  the  operation,  and  then  is  afterwards  cut 
into  tlie  various  sizes  required.  The  ^*  mats"  or  ornamental  mountings, 
usually  fitted  into  the  cases  for  keeping  in  the  pictures,  are  engraved  and 
chased  for  the  most  part  by  machinery,  and  by  an  ingenious.adaptation  of 
eccentric  movements  the  "  sight"  of  the  metal  frame  is  connected  to  the 
true  circle,  oval  or  oblong,  with  turned  corners  in  the  same  operation  by 
which  the  chasing  is  performed.  The  manufacture  of  these  plates  and 
mattings  was  for  many  years  a  very  extensive  branch  of  this  Company's 
business,  but  since  the  introduction  of  photographs  there  has  been  a 
marked  decline  in  the  demand  for  Daguerreotype  Plates,  though  the 
quantity  produced  at  this  manufactory  is  still  large. 

Buttons  are  now  made  very  extensively  by  the  Scovill  Company  (their 
establishment  having  a  capacity  for  producing  1600  gross  per  day),  and 
chiefly  by  machines  invented  and  constructed  upon  their  premises.  One 
machine  for  punching  out  the  blanks  for  spherical  buttons  and  raising 
them  to  the  required  convexity  in  one  operation,  does  its  work  at  the 
rate  of  280  buttons  per  minute ;  whilst  another  machine,  fitted  with 
punches,  strikes  out  1800  plain  blanks  in  the  same  space  of  time.  An 
ingenious  machine  is  also  employed  for  *' milling"  the  eyes  of  the  ordi- 
nary plain  gilt  buttons,  and  does  the  work  of  ten  or  twelve  girls.  The 
military  Buttons  made  at  the  establishment,  as  also  the  general  range  of 
ornamental  articles  of  the  same  class,  are  in  better  taste,  it  has  been  con- 
ceded by  competent  judges,  than  the  generality  of  the  same  goods  pro- 
duced in  England. 

This  Company  now  occupy  extensive  and  commodious  buildings,  and 
are  manufacturing  Sheet  Brass,  German  Silver,  Plated  Metal,  Brass  and 
Silver-Plated  Hinges,  Military  Buttons,  Daguerreotype  Plates,  Kerosene 
Burners,  Brass  and  German  Silver  Thimbles,  and  numerous  miscella- 
neous articles  in  brass,  including  a  novel  and  highly  ornate  style  of 
Metal  Boxes  for  druggists'  and  chemists'  nse. 

Abont  400  nprflonq  nrp  fnrT»i«!>iP(1  omnlnvmnnt  in  their  mannfactorv. 
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The  Benedict  ft  Bornham  Mannfitoturiiig  Company. 

Forty  years  ago,  in  1823,  Mr.  Aaron  Benedict  and  Beunet  Bronson 
of  Waterbury,  and  Nathan  Smith,  William  Bristol,  and  David  C.  De 
Forest  of  New  Haven,  formed  a  partnership  nnder  the  style  of  "A. 
Benedict,"  for  the  mannfactnre  of  Gilt  Buttons.  The  capital  was  $6,500. 
This  firm  was  succeeded  in  1829  by  another,  nnder  the  name  of  "  Bene« 
diet  &  Coe,"  with  a  capital  of  $20,000.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1834, 
the  copartnership  expired  and  another  was  formed  with  a  capital  of 
$40,000,  under  the  name  of  Benedict  &  Bnrnham,  the  partners  being 
Aaron  Benedict,  Gordon  W.  Bumham,  Bennet  Bronson,  Alfred  Piatt, 
Henry  Bronson,  Samuel  S.  De  Forest,  and  John  De  Forest.  The  two 
first  were  the  managing  partners  and  agents  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Benedict 
having  charge  of  the  business  at  home,  which  was  prosecuted  with  great 
energy  and  success,  and  carried  through  the  financial  crisis  of  1837  and 
1839  without  dishonor  or  serious  loss.  The  copartnership  was  renewed 
in  1838  with  a  capital  of  $71,000,  and  again  in  March,  1840,  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1842,  the  firm  of  Benedict  &  Bumham  gave 
place  to  the  "  Benedict  &  Bumham  Manufacturing  Company,"  a  joint 
stock  corporation,  and  the  first,  we  believe,  established  in  the  town. 
The  capital  was  $100,000,  and  Mr.  Benedict  chosen  President,  which 
office  he  has  held  ever  since.  In  1848  the  capital  was  increased  to 
$200,000,  and  in  1856  to  $400,000.  This  Company  has  from  time  to 
time  became  the  parent  of  several  joint  stock  companies,  as  for  instance, 
the  American  Pin  Company,  Waterbury  Button  Company,  and  Water- 
bury  Clock  Company.  Whenever  a  branch  of  its  business  could  be 
better  carried  on  separately,  the  property  necessary  for  its  prosecution 
was  detached  and  distributed  as  a  dividend  to  its  stockholders  in  the 
shape  of  stock  in  a  new  company. 

At  an  early  period  this  Company  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
German  Silver,  and  they  now  probably  make  greater  quantities  of  it 
than  any  other  establishment  in  the  countiy. 

Besides  Sheet  Brass  and  German  Silver,  this  Company  manufactures 
Brass  and  Copper  Wire,  Brass  and  Copper  Tubing,  Copper  Rivets  and 
Burrs,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  manufactures  in  Brass,  such  as 
Spurs,  Fender  or  Grate  Ornaments,  and  Army  Belt  Buckles  and  Plates, 
which  are  made  here  in  vast  numbers. 

The  City  Manufacturing  Company  occupy  a  part  of  the  buildings  of 
the  Benedict  <&  Bumham  Company  for  the  manufacture  of  Button  Backs, 
Kerosene  Lamp  Work,  etc.  They  have  a  machine  that  produces  Bat- 
ton  Backs  at  the  rate  of  nearly  200  a  minute. 
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Waterbnxy  Brass  Company. 

This  Companj  was  more  recentlj  organized  than  either  of  the  two 
just  mentioned,  and  probably  sells  a  larger  proportion  of  its  mannfac- 
tares  in  the  form  of  Sheet  Brass.  They,  however,  are  also  extensively 
engaged  in  Wire  Drawing  and  making  Brass  Kettles  and  Pans  of  a  novel 
and  excellent  character. 

Wire,  like  almost  every  thing  else  in  Waterbary,  is  made  by  machinery. 
The  ingot,  which  is  a  brass  piece  about  eighty  inches  in  length,  by  four 
inches  in  width,  and  1^  inches  in  thickness,  is  rolled  into  long  ribbons 
and  then  brought  to  a  slitting  machine  for  the  purpose  of  being  divided 
into  a  number  of  long  square  bars  or  rods.  These  rods  are  taken  to 
another  machine,  where  the  rough  edges  are  slightly  rounded  and  the  ends 
tapered,  and  then  they  are  passed  forcibly  through  an  aperture  of  a 
specified  size  which  does  not  round  the  rod  by  removing  its  edges  by 
abrasion,  but  condenses  the  metal  into  itself  and  increases  its  length ;  it 
also  becomes  so  hard  that  it  has  to  be  annealed  or  it  would  break.  For 
different  sizes  of  wire  the  dies  are  of  course  proportionately  lessened, 
and  any  degree  of  tenacity  can  be  obtained  by  skillful  workmen,  even 
down  to  a  filament  of  brass  or  copper  as  fine  as  a  spider's  web. 

The  process  of  making  Kettles  as  practised  in  this  Company's  estab- 
lishment, is  still  more  curious.  Instead  of  casting  them  as  is  frequently 
done  in  England,  the  article  is  "spun"  up  from  a  flat  plate  by  powerful 
machinery  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  blank  is  put  into  an  ordi- 
nary engine  lathe  running  at  high  speed.  The  face  plate  of  the  lathe 
has  a  cast  iron  cone  or  fac  simile  of  a  kettle  secured  to  it,  and  the  blank 
having  been  previously  partially  formed  up  in  a  shape  somewhat  like 
the  finished  kettle  is  now  rapidly  rotated.  There  is  a  small  steel  roller 
placed  in  close  contiguity,  which  runs  along  the  surface  of  the  blank  and 
draws  it  up  or  spins  it  out  to  the  shape  of  a  cone ;  thus  the  kettle  is 
formed,  and  it  only  remains  to  wire  the  top  and  bail  it  to  complete  the 
article.  Kettles  holding  twenty  and  thirty  gallons  are  made  in  this 
manner,  as  well  as  the  smaller  sizes.  Locomotive  Head-Lights  and 
Lighthouse  Reflectors  are  made  by  the  same  machinery.  The  officers 
of  the  Waterbury  Brass  Company  are — John  P.  Elton,  President; 
C.  H.  Carter,  Treasurer ;  and  J.  8.  Elton,  Secretary. 

The  other  principal  companies  or  firms  in  Waterbury  engaged  in  the 

manufacture  of  Sheet  Brass  and  Wire  Drawing,  are  Brown  &  Brothers, 

and  Holmes,  Booth  &  HATDENa 

No  city  in  the  Union;  certainly  none  of  equal  population,  contains  so 
49 
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great  a  yariety  of  ingenious  and  labor-saving  machinery  as  Waterbury. 
The  American  Pin  Company  have  machines  that  tarn  out  1200  packs 
of  solid  headed  pins  per  day,  each  pack  containing  255  dozens  of  pins. 
No  description  of  them  can  be  given,  as  the  process  of  papering  is  all 
that  is  permitted  to  be  seen.  The  pins  are  all  prepared  by  machinery ; 
they  are  placed  in  an  inclined  feeding  dish,  from  which  they  fall  into  a 
trough  having  a  slit  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  the  shank  of  a  pin  and  yet 
suspend  it  by  its  head.  The  descending  line  of  suspended  pins  is  con- 
ducted by  the  slit  to  a  sliding  frame  carrying  a  dozen  grooves,  in  each 
of  which  a  pin  is  deposited  as  it  passes  under  the  slit ;  the  pins  are  thus 
arranged  in  a  row,  with  their  points  all  turned  the  same  way.  The  sheet 
of  paper  for  receiving  them  is  placed  by  the  attendant  on  a  grooved 
table,  and  deep  folds  are  pressed  into  it  at  equal  distances,  and  into  the 
cross  ridges  thus  formed  a  row  of  pins  is  pushed  by  the  carrying-frame 
at  every  thrust  forward. 

Messrs.  Blake  &  Johnson  have  a  machine  of  their  own  invention  and 
construction  that  makes  Ladies'  Hair  Pins  at  the  rate  of  180  per  minute. 
A  coil  of  wire  is  placed  upon  a  drum  or  cylinder  which  is  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  and  the  point  being  inserted  on  to  the  machine,  it 
does  all  the  work  and  requires  no  immediate  superintendence  until  the 
whole  quantity  of  wire  is  exhausted. 

The  American  Flask  and  Cap  Company  have  machinery  for  filling 
Percussion  Caps  with  fulminating  Powder  and  also  an  arrangement  for 
counting  caps  that  is  somewhat  peculiar.  A  little  girl  holds  in  her  hand 
a  perforated  tin  plate,  which  she  thrusts  in  the  heap  of  caps  before  her, 
each  hole  being  just  large  enough  to  admit  a  single  cap,  and  slight  sift- 
ing motion  causes  the  apertures  to  be  filled.  There  are  one  hundred 
holes  in  a  plate,  and  consequently  when  the  plate  is  full  the  exact  number 
is  known.  There  is  also  a  false  bottom  to  the  counter,  which  being 
pulled  out  allows  the  caps  to  fall  into  a  long  trough,  from  which  they  are 
easily  slid  into  the  paper  boxes.  About  one  hundred  tons  of  copper 
are  annually  converted  into  Percussion  Caps  in  this  establishment. 

The  Waterbury  Clock  Company  is  one  of  the  five  large  companies 
engaged  in  manufacturing  Clocks  in  the  United  States.     At  their  maun- 

factory  is  also  made  the  walking  Dolls  or  "brazen  young  ladies" a  toy 

which  has  attracted  a  vast  deal  of  attention  in  the  leading  cities. 

Charles  J.  Taylor  has  an  establishment  for  making  Drawers,  Under- 
shirts, and  Merino  Wool  knitted  articles.  The  American  Suspender  Co. 
is  probably  the  largest  manufacturer  of  Elastic  Webbings  in  the  United 
States.  Besides  these  Companies  there  are  in  Waterbury  the  Mattatuck 
Manufacturing  Company,  which  makes  Lamp  Tubes,  Thimbles,  Um- 
brella and  Parasol  furniture ;  the  Waterbury  Hook  and  Eye  Company ; 
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the  Waterbnrj  Button  Company ;  the  Lane  Mannfactnring  Companyi 
which  makes  Buttons ;  Oakvllle  Companj,  solid  headed  Pins ;  Hitch- 
cock &  Castle,  Buttons  and  Hooks  and  Ejes;  American  King  Co.; 
E.  Robinson  &  Son,  cloth  Buttons;  Waterbury Buckle  Co.;  Waterbury 
Gas  Light  Co.;  Maltby,  Morton  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  Ivory  and 
Steel  carriage  Trimmings,  fine  Pearl,  Vest,  and  Ladies'  Dress  Buttons; 
Charles  W.  Johnson,  manufacturer  of  Machinery ;  H.  A.  Mathews,  Car- 
riage and  Harness  Trimmings ;  the  Farrel  Foundry  and  Machine  Com- 
pany; the  City  Manufacturing  Company,  which  makes  patent  Lamp 
Tops  and  Tubes;  Steel  &  Johnson,  Manufacturing  Company,  Metal 
Buttons  and  Jewelry ;  D.  B.  Hurd,  Button  Eyes,  Backs,  and  Staples ; 
and  the  Waterville  Knife  Company,  manufacturers  of  Pocket  Cutlery. 


MANUFACTURES  OF  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

MiDDLBTOWN,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
fourteen  miles  south  from  Hartford,  has  several  important  mannfactories, 
especially  of  Firearms,  Gum  Elastic  Suspenders,  Hardware,  Pumps  and 
other  hydraulic  machines. 

The  manufacture  of  Firearms  is  carried  on  by  the  Alsop's  &  Savage 
Firearms  Manufacturing  Companies,  gun-locks  by  Ira  A.  Johnson,  gun- 
barrels  by  Peter  H.  Ashton,  and  cartridges  by  De  Witt  Sage.  All  tihese 
shops  are  now  busily  employed. 

The  first  manufactory  of  Oum  Elastic  Suspenders  established  in  the 
United  States,  was,  we  believe,  that  of  the  Russel  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany at  Middletown.  This  Company  has  now  five  mills,  and  makes 
Suspenders.  Patent  Solid  Belting,  Patent  Cord  Clothing,  Girth,  Roller 
Rein,  and  Boot  Webs,  to  the  amount  of  $300,000.  George  H.  Hnrlbut 
is  Treasurer  of  the  Company.  Suspender  Twist,  Thread  and  Yam,  are 
made  by  the  Falls  Manufacturing  Company,  of  which  S.  G.  Hurlbut  is 
Treasurer. 

Machinery  and  various  articles  in  metals  are,  as  is  usual  in  Connecticut, 
made  at  several  establishments.  The  two  principal  machine  shops  are 
vthose  of  William  Stroud  and  the  Sanseer  Manufacturing  Company 
(C.  F.  Browning,  Treas.),  who  also  manufacture  Cast  Iron  Bolts;  Locks 
are  made  by  William  Wilcox  &  Co. ;  Grommets,  Thimbles,  and  Clews 
by  J.  K.  Penfield  &  Son  ;  and  Patent  Iron  Grommets  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Clews  and  Thimbles,  by  Wilcox  &  Hall.    Blind  Fastenings  and 
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Saw  Stretchers  are  made  by  Horace  Van  Sands ;  Washing  Machines  br 
the  WashiDg  Machine  Company ;  Clothes  Wringers  bj  the  Metropolitan 
Company  (W.  M.  Terrell,  Treasurer.) ;  Sewing  Machines  bj  the  Middle- 
town  Manufactaring  Company  (J.  Hotchkiss,  Treasarer);  and  Try- 
squares,  bevels,  etc.,  by  J.  Tidgewell  &  Son  and  Steel  yards  by  Hib- 
bart  Smith,  Jr.  There  is  also  an  important  manufactory  of  Britannia 
ware  (F.  W.  &  0.  Z.  Peltor) ;  of  Hoop  Skirts  and  Corset  Braces  (Fer- 
dinand A.  Hart) ;  of  Paper  Boxes  and  Hoop  Skirt  Trimmings  (Henry 
S.  White) ;  of  Body  Braces  and  Trusses  (J.  Danforth) ;  of  Patent 
Rein  Snaps  and  Snap  Hoops  (J.  K.  Henshaw  &  Co.)  ;  of  Doors,  Blinds, 
Sash  and  Patent  Well  Curbs  (Hubbard,  Bros.)  ;  of  Soap  and  Candles 
(Allison,  Bros.)  ;  of  Carriages  (Corn well  &  Warner)  ;  and  of  Japanned 
Ware,  of  which  J.  0.  Smith  is  proprietor. 

But  probably  the  manufactory,  which  or  all  others  in  Middletoim 
is  most  widely  known  in  this  country  and  abroad,  is  that  of  the  W.  & 
B.  Douglas  Manufacturing  Company.  This  concern  was  founded  in 
1832  by  William  Douglas  and  W.  H.  Guild,  who  then  commenced  busi- 
ness as  machinists  and  manufacturers  of  small  engines,  but  it  dates  iu 
celebrity  from  1842,  when  the  brothers,  William  and  Benjamin  Dooglas, 
having  invented  a  novel  Revolving  Stand  Pump,  dctemiined  to  xnake 
its  manufacture  a  specialty,  and  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  i; 
traveled  with  a  pump  under  each  arm  from  store  to  store.  At  that  time 
an  iron  or  metallic  pump  was  scarcely  known,  and  it  required  the  mofi 
persevering  efforts  to  convince  the  public,  then  less  disi)05!ed  than  n*.  t 
to  encourage  novelties,  of  their  value.  These  men,  however,  who  wire 
grandsons  of  Col.  Wm.  Douglas,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  descenJaii's 
of  the  renowned  Douglas  of  Scotland,  whose  motto,  "jamais  arritrt" 
(never  behind),  they  still  maintain,  came  of  stock  that  were  not  to  be 
dismayed  by  difficulties,  and,  though  their  sales  in  the  Cist  year  of  ilioir 
enterprise  did  not  amount  to  three  hundred  pumps,  they  persevere! 
until  now  the  Douglas  pump  is  a  standard  article  in  the  stock  of  almost 
every  dealer  in  American  Hardware. 

In  1858,  the  elder  brother,  William  Douglas,  died,  and  a  new  Coui- 
pany,  incorporated  by  a  special  charter  granted  by  the  Lotrislature  v'' 
Connecticut,  was  formed,  under  the  name  of  W.  k  B.  Douglas,  of  wliMi 
Benjamin  Douglas  is  President.  Besides  a  great  variety  of  Puirj*-, 
they  manufacture  Hydraulic  Hams  and  Garden  Engines,  in  whiih  ihf\ 
have  made  important  improvements,  and  also  Wrought  Iron  Butts  an*? 
Hinges.  Their  sales  now  of  Hydraulic  machines  alone  amount  to  al-»ul 
$250,000  annually,  and  their  market  includes  not  only  this  country, 
but  the  Canadas,  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  Australia,  and 
Europe,  Asia,  and  nearly  every  portion  of  the  ciTllized  world. 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  NORWICH. 

Norwich,  situated  in  New  London  County,  at  the  head  of  naTigation 
on  the  Thames  River,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Yantic  and 
Shetucket,  had  in  1860,  according  to  the  Census  Returns,  146  manu- 
facturing establishments,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,498,300,  em- 
ploying 1,674  male  and  1,398  female  hands,  yielding  products  valued  ;it 
$4,686,972.  About  one-fourth  of  this  amount  was  in  Denims,  Ticks  and 
Stripes,  made  principally  at  the  factories  of  the  Falls  Company  and  the 
Shetucket  Company — each  of  which  has  a  capital  of  $500,000 — William 
P.  Greene  being  President,  and  Gardner  Greene,  Secretary,  of  both 
companies.  At  five  woolen  mills,  Flannels,  Cassimeres  and  Worsted 
goods  were  made  to  the  amount  of  $744,800,  while  Hosiery  was  made 
at  one  manufactory  to  the  amount  of  $75,000.  The  Norwich  Bleaching 
and  Callendering  Company  employed  52  men  and  12  women,  and  pro- 
duced a  value  of  $150,000.  Paper  has  long  been  a  prominent  article  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  place.  The  first  paper  manufactured  in  Con* 
necticut  was  made  in  Greenville,  now  a  part  of  Norwich,  where  are  now 
the  extensive  mills  of  the  Chelsea  Manufacturing  Company  (E.  G. 
Bartow,  President,  and  T.  Bartow,  Secretary),  which  has  a  capital  of 
$200,000  employed  in  making  Printing  Paper. 

The  manufactures  of  Iron  are  also  important  Machinery  and  Cast- 
ings were  made  at  seven  establishments  to  the  amount  of  $535,000, 
including  Springs,  Axles,  and  Paper  Machinery  made  by  Samuel  Mow* 
rey  to  the  amount  of  $60,000,  and  including  Auger  Bits  made  by 
Charles  B.  Converse  &  Co.  The  Sterry  Faucet  Company  manufactured 
Faucets,  Cocks  and  Valves,  to  the  amount  of  $30,000.  There  are  also 
two  manufactories  of  Firearms — the  Bacon  Manufacturing  Company 
(John  W.  Stedman,  President,  D.  P.  Coon,  Treasurer),  and  the  Nor- 
wich Arms  Company  (A.  H.  Almy,  President,  and  W.  H.  Tingley, 
Treasurer).  The  latter  company  have  now  one  of  the  largest  private 
Armories  in  the  United  States.  They  are  manufacturing  aboat  1200 
Muskets,  3,000  Bayonets,  and  2,000  Locks,  besides  Rifles  and  Carbinee, 
per  week.  They  are  sole  manufacturers  of  a  new  breech-loading  Rifle 
invented  by  Armstrong  &  Taylor,  of  Angusta,  Kentucky,  which  is  said 
to  be  a  very  superior  and  effective  weapon. 

Probably  no  firm  in  Norwich  has  done  as  much  to  make  the  town 
known  abroad  as  Richardson  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Sweet's  Lini- 
ment. This  physician  was  most  remarkable  for  his  skill  as  a  bone-setter, 
and  a  preparation  made  in  accordance  with  his  prescription  has  been 
advertised  by  this  firm  wherever  newspapers  are  printed. 
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The  miscellaneous  manafoctares  of  Norwich  include  Confectionerj, 
Carnages,  Harness,  Sash,  Doors  and  Blinds,  Case's  Morocco  Matiu> 
Dactorj,  Crocker's  Cork  Factory,  Turner  &  Co.'s  Cordage  Works,  and 
the  Wood  Type  Manufactory  of  William  H.  Page  &  Co.,  whose  wood 
letter  is  in  great  demand  not  only  by  the  printers  of  the  United  States 
but  of  Continental  Europe. 

New  Lonix)N,  the  other  county  town  of  New  London  County,  has  a 
few  manufactories  of  importance,  and  as  the  people  are  active  and  en- 
terprising, it  is  probable  that  the  next  decade  will  witness  a  considerable 
addition  to  their  number.  The  principal  manufactories  are  those  of  the 
Wilson  Manufacturing  Company,  who  make  Hardware  and  Brass  Cast- 
ings ;  the  Iron  Foundries  and  Boiler  Shops  of  the  Albertson  &  Douglas 
Machine  Co.  and  New  London  Manufacturing  Co. ;  the  Paper  Mills  of 
O.  Woodworth  and  Robinson  &  Bingham ;  the  Piano  Manufactory  of 
T.  M.  Allyn  &  Co.;  and  the  New  London  Horse-Nail  Co.  (J.  C.  Tate, 
President).  Besides  iihese,  Jewelry  is  made  by  William  Butler,  David 
Liscomb,  and  Leonard  S.  Brown ;  Melodeons  by  Nathan  D.  Smith ; 
Pumps  and  Blocks  by  Barnes  &  Crocker  and  Charles  H.  Whittemore ; 
Carnages  by  William  F.  Beables  and  John  N.  Brown  ;  and  Harnesses 
by  W.  B.  Lewis. 

In  no  State  in  the  Union  is  the  manufacture  of  the  lighter  articles  in 
metal  so  extensively  carried  on  as  in  Connecticut.  Almost  every  village, 
especially  in  the  valleys  of  the  Naugatuck  and  Housatonic,  is  the  seat 
of  several  manufactories,  where  both  skilled  handicraft  and  highly  in- 
genious machinery  are  employed  for  the  production  of  articles  of 
utility  in  iron,  brass,  or  copper.  Each  village,  too,  is  generally  distin- 
guished for  the  prominence  of  some  particular  manufacture.  Bristol  is 
noted  for  its  manufactories  of  Clocks  and  Clock  Trimmings ;  Waterburj 
and  Ansonia  for  their  Brass  manufactures;  East  Hampton  for  its  Bells; 
New  Britain  and  Meriden  for  Hardware;  Winsted  for  its  Scythes; 
Birmingham  for  its  Hoop  Skirts ;  Danbury  for  Hats ;  and  in  these, 
and  the  more  prominent  manufacturing  centres  that  we  have  mentioned, 
are  produced  articles  that  it  would  require  a  volume  to  enumerate,  and 
which  for  cheapness  and  ingenious  workmanship  are  the  Wonder  of  the 
World. 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Manciiester,  situated  oq  the  Merrimack  river^  58  miles  from  Boston, 
is  the  largest  manufacturing  town  in  New  Hampshire.  In  1860,  according 
to  the  census  returns,  it  had  178  manufactories,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $8,327,695,  employing  3104  male,  and  5024  female  hands,  and  pro- 
duced a  value  of  $10,665,296.  Fully  three-fourths  of  this  amount  was  in 
cotton  and  mixed  goods,  made  bj  four  Companies,  which  had  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $6,300,000. 

Manchester,  like  Lawrence  and  Lowell,  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the 
enterprise  and  skill  of  the  New  England  people.  Thirty-five  years  ago  the 
place  upon  which  the  city  is  built  was  occupied  by  a  few  farmers,  there 
being  nothing  more  than  a  small  village  at  Amoskeag  Falls.  It  is  now  a 
municipality,  with  a  population  of  25,000,  which  is  rapidly  increasing.  Its 
prosperity  is  due  largely  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Amoskeag  Manufac- 
turing Company,  who  owned  originally,  26,000  acres,  lying  on  both 
sides  of  the  river;  and  who,  instead  of  attempting  a  great  speculation,  dis- 
posed of  the  land  on  very  favorable  terms,  and  encouraged  manufacturing 
enterprises.  This  Company  was  incorporated  in  July,  1831,  and  com- 
menced operations  in  1839.  Its  capital  was  originally  $1,000,000,  but  has 
since  been  increased  to  $3,000,000.  Its  business  comprises  the  selling  of 
lands,  letting  water  power,  and  manufacturing  cotton  goods  and  machinery, 
including  locomotives.  In  all  these  enterprises,  the  Company  has  been 
remarkably  successful;  and  during  the  last  two  years  it  declared  annual 
dividends  of  40  per  cent,  upon  its  capital  stock.  When  in  full  opera- 
tion, this  Company  gives  employment  to  over  3000  persons. 

The  "Stark  Mills"  is  another  large  corporation  in  Manchester,  and  com- 
menced operations  in  1839,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $1,250,000.  This 
Company  has  two  mills  employed  in  making  ducks,  denims,  sheetings 
and  canton  flannels,  and  seamless  grain-bags — a  novel  and  important  article 
of  trade.  These  bags  are  45  inches  long,  and  are  manufactured  of  various 
qualities  and  weight.  The  warp  is  a  double  one;  and,  by  the  construction 
of  the  loom,  the  '<  filling,''  or  wefl,  traverses  both  sides,  uniting  the  warps 
at  the  edge,  instead  of  producing  a  selvage.  The  loom — the  invention  of 
Cyrus  W.  Baldwin — is  a  perfect  self-actor  or  automaton.  It  commences 
the  bag,  goes  on  until  the  requisite  number  of  picks  has  been  thrown  in, 
to  make  up  the  length;  it  then  closes  the  bottom,  throws  in  a  given  nump 
ber  of  picks  as  a  taby  and  then  commences  another  bag.  All  that  the 
weaver  has  to  do  is  to  attend,  in  the  usual  way,  to  the  perfect  working  of 
the  machine,  and  cut  out  each  bag,  as  from  their  thickneaS;  aoy  quantity 
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aocnmulated  on  a  clotb-beam  would  be  an  enoombrance  to  tbe  macluDe. 
As  the  bags  are  cut  out,  the  weaver  folds  and  piles  them  by  the  side  of 
the  loom,  and  these  are  remoyed,  and  an  account  taken  every  half-day. 
The  bags  are  hemmed  round  the  top,  or  mouth,  by  sewing-machines,  each 
machine  being  attended  by  one  female  operative;  and  the  average  work  of 
each  is  650  bags  for  a  machine  per  day.  There  are  126  of  these  seamless 
bag-looms  at  work  in  the  Stark  Mills.  The  average  make  is  47  bags  for  a 
loom  per  day,  and  the  speed  about  130  picks  per  minute. 

The  "Manchester  Print  Works,"  incorporated  in  1839,  has  a  capital  of 
81,800,000,  employs  1500  operatives,  and  produces  about  15,000,000  yards 
of  delaines,  bareges,  and  calicoes,  annually.  The  Printery  is  a  fire-proof 
structure,  built  of  brick,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  165  by  200  feet 
This  Company  has  been  among  the  foremost  in  adopting  devices  calculated 
to  save  labor.  A  cotton  piece  in  this  establishment  is  scarcely  touched  by 
hand,  from  the  time  it  enters  the  machine  until  it  is  dyed,  and  has  to  be 
untwisted  from  the  wringing,  after  dyeing.  The  engraving  of  the  rollers, 
instead  of  being  performed  by  the  old,  tedious  hand-process,  is  executed  by 
the  ingenious  Pentograph  machine,  invented  by  John  Hope,  of  Providence, 
and  which  has  been  previously  described.  The  singeing  of  the  cloth, 
instead  of  being  accomplished  as  formerly,  by  being  drawn  over  red-hot 
cylinders,  is  now  effected  by  an  ingenious  machine,  which  supplies  gas  for 
the  burning  material.  The  fabric  is  passed  rapidly  over  a  horizontal  pipe, 
along  which  numerous  little  apertures  extend  in  a  straight  line,  so  that 
the  gas,  ignited,  gives  a  long  line  of  flame,  equal  to  the  width  of  the  cloth. 
The  movement  is  at  the  rate  of  about  three  feet  in  a  second,  and  the  loose 
fibres  are  burned  off  without  igniting  the  fabric.  The  stopping  of  the 
motion  cuts  off  the  gas  beneath  the  cloth,  and  of  course  extinguishes  the 
flame,  which  is  immediately  relighted  as  soon  as  the  movement  again  com- 
mences, by  means  of  side  lights — the  extinguishing  and  relighting  being 
effected  by  the  action  of  the  machinery  itself,  without  any  additional  mani- 
pulations of  the  workmen.  Any  sparks  that  may  remain  are  extinguished, 
as  the  cloth  immediately  passes  between  two  rubbers  placed  in  front  of  the 
line  of  flume. 

The  other  important  corporations  in  Manchester,  are  the  Amoskeag 
Puck  and  Bag  Company,  which  has  a  capital  of  $300,000,  and  manufac- 
tures 600,000  bags  per  annum;  the  Amoskeag  Paper-mill,  which  produces 
about  one  and  a  quarter  tons  of  book  and  news  paper  per  day;  the  Amos- 
keag Axe  Company,  which  employs  50  hands,  and  makes  about  800  tools 
per  day;  the  Langdon  Manufacturing  Company,  capital  $225,000;  the 
3Ianche8ter  Iron  Works,  and  the  Manchester  Locomotive  Works,  which 
were  incorporated  in  1854,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  have  been 
very  successful. 
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Nashua,  in  Hillsboro'  CouDtj,  at  tbe  confluence  of  the  Naslina  and 
Merrimac  rivers,  aboat  forty  miles  from  Boston,  is  the  second  most  impor* 
tant  manufacturing  town  in  New  Hampshire.  It  has  a  capital  of  over  two 
million  dollars  invested  in  manu&otures,  employs  about  2800  hands,  and 
produces  an  annual  value  of  nearly  ^,000,000.  About  twenty  million 
yards  of  cotton  goods  were  made  in  1860  by  three  corporations,  the 
Nashua,  Jackson,  and  Harbor  Manufacturing  Companies,  whose  aggregate 
capital  was  $1,660,000,  and  who  employed  1500  operatives.  The  oldest 
and  largest*  of  these  companies  is  the  Nashua,  which  has  4  mills,  having 
40,000  spindles  and  1200  looms,  and  also  an  extensive  machine-shop. 
The  Jackson  has  3  mills,  with  22,000  spindles  and  700  looms. 

Next  to  Cotton  goods,  the  most  prominent  manufactories  are  those  of 
Iron  and  the  various  fabrics  of  Iron.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  the 
works  of  the  Nashua  Iron  Company,  which  manufactures  every  descrip- 
tion of  forged  work,  including  forged  iron  locomotive  driving-wheelfl| 
locomotive  tires,  piston  and  connecting  rods,  frames,  erank,  straight 
and  car  axles,  locomotive  cranks,  etc.  The  works  comprise  two  forge 
shops,  one  with  four  steam  trip  hammers,  and  one  with  three  steam 
hammers,  a  rolling-mill,  and  a  machine-shop.  In  equipments  and  general 
facilities,  these  works  are  not  surpassed  by  any  similar  ones  in  the 
country. 

The  Nashua  Iron  Company  was  organized  in  1848,  and  its  present 
capital  is  $125,000,  though  the  Company  have  the  privilege  of  increasing 
it  t€  $800,000.  All  the  extensive  additions  that  have  been  made  to  the 
works  and  machinery  within  a  few  years,  were  paid  for  out  of  the  profits 
of  the  Company,  which  had  been  set  aside  as  a  reserved  fund,  after  paying 
the  usual  dividend.  About  180  men  are  now  employed  in  the  works,  and 
the  average  annual  product  is  $500,000.  Moses  A.  Herrick,  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  is  Treasurer  of  this  well-managed  and  successful  Company. 

Machinists'  Tools  and  Steam  Engines  are  made  quite  extensively  by  the 
firm  of  Gaos,  Wa&neb  &  Whitney.  The  senior  partner  of  this  firm 
established  in  1837  what  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  shop  in  the 
United  States  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  machinists'  tools. 
The  present  oo-partnership  of  John  H.  Gage,  David  A.  G.  Warner,  and 
George  Whitney,  dates  front  December,  1851.  Their  manufactures 
include  iron  planers  of  all  sizes,  engine  lathes,  from  the  smallest  watch- 
maker's up  lo  a  size  suitable  for  turning  locomotive  driving-wheels  six  or 
eight  feet  in  diameter^  hand  lathes  of  all  rizeS;  chucking  lathes  of  all 
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iie  3& J  ?vt  if  s  piain  bnit  into  a  idee  eprenij-direadeS  screw,  vpri^t  lad 
Banner  frills,  ^nn^  Tiaffhinry  ffar  taping  ^e  interior  of  stemK  ejlafiers 
6r  <)dier  lom  if  lar^  fiamptHr,  liibbeES  of  all  kioda,  gear-«ntting  cngws 
•f  ail  ^1289  ^r  :»haniiiir  and  snaadkmg  di«  tsetb  of  gear  w&eeb  vztk  peffMt 
•eenraej.  piiwer  pnnnfthig^nar!iffM»  of  fsrioaa  liaes,  ibe.  Saee  1^^ 
Heaers.  Sage^  Warner  <jk  WMfiKj  kpe  aba  been  aLiialkciuieia  of  9 
lhgfn<»ff.  T&e  firs  aceam  ci^nae  teilt  b j  tliem  b  aov  enplojcd 
iblf  In^  i^eir  iiwn  machinery,  asd  m  a  speexnien  of 
ftn^ily  cceifitabie  tn  its  bn&iecaL 

^Faaiina  has  alsii  a  Terr  imyuifaMt  aainK&etorf  of  lo^s 
tranaiin^.  known  aa  dke  !^.&SBirA  Lock  Compact.  Tks  cofBj  a 
tibe  fncccamr  of  CoL  L,  W.  2r«je%  wko  eonmeBeed  boKBev  a  1837, 
aaid  waa  ane  fi.  tibe  iSiac  nt  A^e  ewntEj  to  eng^e  cifcewftfrely  m  die 
6ecare  of  Ineka.  Wbem  Aa  iaw]fj  was  organiaed  Amerieaa  \oA 
wtMitjfij  rstnguaed  aa  aifiMJu  of  haidvaie,  bvt  by  luipiui cMCBAi  ia 
mad  fihcilrtMa  fer  ■aaafcetariag^  die  priee  baa  bcea  gfadaaDy 
aatil  imffirted  loeis  are  ahMol  exeladed  6om  tbe 
Erefj  deaerxfdoB  of  iMliwj  n^  nm  k)ck%  nuxtiBe  aad 
litebe&p  aad  ererj  Tvietj  of  kaoba  n^  boase  tinauDg%  are  aow  made 
bj  tbia  CoaipaBTy  aad  aaid  al  tkcir  wardbooae  a  Boaloa.  Tbe  worki 
caipriae  aa  iroa  aad  btaaa  fiandrj,  wbere  natingii  are  Bade  fm  sale,  m 
weH  as  for  eoasamptioa  in  tibeir  odker  Maaa&etares.  Tbis  CooapaDj  make 
locks  that  ranze  in  price  from  50  eenfti  to  $60  per  doien. 

In  I'^oO  Mr.  Franklin  O.  Mnnroe  purchased  the  interests  of  hts 
associates  in  the  Na^hoa  Lock  Company,  and  he  is  now^  we  beliere,  sole 
proprietor. 

The  Underhill  Edge  Tool  Company  hare  also  an  important  eslahlieh- 
ment  in  Nashua  for  makin?  tools  of  all  kinds. 

Besides  these,  Gage,  Murray  k.  Gilman  hare  an  extensiye  mann&ctory 
of  cards  and  fancy  papers,  f^ton  h,  Ayer,  of  bobbins  and  shnttles, 
GtfjTfse  W.  JohnjAD,  of  fliers  and  spindles,  F.  S,  Refers  &  Son,  of  palm- 
leaf  hats,  Chase  k  Baldwin  and  Alonxo  Taylor,  of  sewing  machines,  Lewis 
Kimball,  of  bedsteads.  Holt  k  Jones,  of  mattresses,  etc,  J.  k  P.  Mullen, 
of  carpets,  George  A.  Rollins  k  Co.,  of  machinery,  and  S.  S.  Daris  and 
Scott  k  Xoyes,  of  soap  and  candles.  Confectionery  is  made  to  a  consider- 
able amount  by  J.  C.  Kempton,  John  Webstor,  C.  Goldtbwait,  and 
Charles  Holman;  iron  castings  at  the  foundries  of  Charles  Williams  and 
J.  D.  Otterson ;  flour  and  meal  by  Sargenl  k  Cross  and  Eaton  k  Ayer; 
sash,  doors  and  blinds  by  George  £.  Wilder;  bird-cages  by  Fletcher 
k  Webster;  patent  money-drawers  by  A.  0.  Miles;  and  hop  yeast  by  M. 
k  K.  F.  Worcester  and  S.  P.  Dean. 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  CONCORD. 

Concord^  the  capital  of  tbe  State  of  New  Hampshire^  is  distinguislied 
principaUj  as  aD  industrial  centre^  for  its  manufactories  of  carriages  and 
wagons.  In  1860  there  was  a  capital  invested  in  this  manufacture  of 
$294^000,  employing  311  men^  whose  production  for  that  year  was 
^59^945.  It  is  probable  that  the  annual  average  product  is  consider- 
ably more  than  this.  The  firms  engaged  in  the  business  in  1860  were 
J.  S.  &  E.  A.  Abbott/  Lewis  Downing  &  Sons^  J.  T.  Blodgett,  James 
Butters^  Benjamin  Coffin,  William  Crockett,  Samuel  M.  Griffin,  and  David 
Pearson,  and  Warde  &  Humphrey,  whose  shops  were  at  Fisherville. 

The  Iron  and  Stove  foundries  of  J.  D.  Cooper  &  Co.,  and  W.  P.  &  T. 
II.  Ford,  employed  53  men,  and  produced  a  value  of  $115,400.  The 
Messrs.  Ford,  proprietors  of  the  "  Concord  Iron  Foundry,*'  also  manufac- 
ture ploughs,  harrows,  cultivators,  and  other  agricultural  implements. 
Among  the  special  articles  made  by  them  are  Harrow  and  Cultivator 
Teeth,  so  formed  that  they  can  be  chilled,  which  peculiarly  adapts  them 
for  sward  land;  and,  as  many  practical  farmers  have  certified,  they  pul- 
verize the  soil  more  effectually  than  any  other  implement  of  husbandry  in 
use. 

Mclodeons  and  Seraphines  are  made  by  the  firms  of  Prcscott  Brothers, 
and  Lisoom,  Dearborn  &  Co.  The  church  Seraphines  made  here,  with 
double  reeds,  costing  from  $125  to  $150,  are  especially  suitable  for  small 
churches.  The  firm  of  Liscom,  Dearborn  &  Co.  also  manufacture  Piano 
Fortes,  and  have  attained  more  than  a  local  reputation  in  this  branch. 

Boots  and  shoes  are  made  by  nine  firms  to  the  amount  of  $110,000,  and 
Lasts  by  J.  L.  Jackson  to  the  amount  of  $10,000.  Men's  half-hose  are 
made  by  B.  F.  &  D.  Holden,  and  worsted  goods  by  T.  H.  Brown.  These 
firms  in  1860  employed  53  hands,  and  manufactured  to  the  amount  of 
$77,900.  Concord  has  also  manufactories  of  Brooms,  Carriage  Springs, 
Gloves,  Palm  Leaf  Hats,  Essential  Oils,  Ground  Plaster,  Soap  and  Can- 
dles, Spokes  and  Hubs,  and  several  saw  and  planing  milb.     In  West 

(1)  The  works  and  lumber-yards  of  the  Messrs.  Abbott  occupy  about  four  acres  of 
ground.  They  commenced  business  in  Concord  in  1828,  and  since  then  have  built 
erery  description  of  vehicle  from  a  wheelbarrow  to  a  coach,  including  express 
wagons,  circus  wagons,  stage  coaches,  monkey  and  lion  cages  for  peripatetic  mena- 
geries. They  recently  built  four  leviathan  coaches  for  Australia,  six  feet  four  inches 
between  the  wheels,  designed  to  carry  thirty-two  passengers,  and  a  large  number  of 
mail-wagons  for  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  and  the  Overland  Mail  Transportation 
Company.  About  one- fourth  of  all  the  wagons  they  make  are  exported  to  the  Cana- 
das,  Mexico,  South  America,  Australlai  and  Europe, 
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Concord  Henry  Dnnklee  employed  10  hands  in  ihe  xmannfkctiire  of  Sewing 
and  Embroidery  silks. 

Fisherrille,  generally  regarded  as  a  part  of  Concord,  thongli  sitnated 
six  miles  north  of  the  main  yillagei  contains  a  number  of  important  mano- 
factorics.  Here  is  the  cotton  mill  of  H.  H.  &  J.  S.  Brown,  who  in  1S60 
employed  65  males  and  110  females,  ran  11,500  spindles  and  304  looms, 
and  produced  2,750,000  yards  of  print  cloths.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
manufacturers  of  Textile  fabrics  are  not  so  much  distinguished  for  general 
intelligence  and  enterprise  as  the  workers  in  metals;  but  this  firm  is  an 
exception  to  the  rule. 

In  Fisherville  also  is  the  saw  manufactory  of  Gaqe,  Porter  &  Co.,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  its  class  in  the  country.  This  firm  import  their 
steel  direct  from  England,  and  have  adopted  several  improvements  ia 
grinding  and  tempering  their  saws,  the  important  process  of  tempering 
being  personally  superintended  by  the  senior  partner,  Mr.  Gage.  They 
manufacture  every  description  of  cast-steel  saws  ordinarily  used,  including 
circular,  mill,  cross-cut,  and  wood-saws,  and  each  is  accompanied  with  a 
liberal  warranty,  and  if  defective,  can  be  returned.  The  firm  has  been 
established  since  1849,  and  in  fifteen  years  has  attained  a  reputation  that 
older  firms  may  envy.  We  believe  this  is  the  only  firm  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  saws  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Piano  Forte  Hardware  is  made  by  the  firms  of  J.  B.  Band  and  Wiboi 
&  Blake,  who  employ  20  hands.  Mr.  Band  is  also  a  manufacturer  of 
Piano  Fortes,  and  is  proprietor  of  Huntoon's  patent  machine  for  cutting 
Serpentine  Fluted  work.  Piano  Forte  and  Seraphine  legs,  bedstead  posts, 
balusters,  etc.,  can  be  carved  or  fluted  by  means  of  this  remarkable 
machine  with  as  much  facility  as  wood  is  turned  in  an  ordinary  turning- 
lathe. 

Furniture  is  made  in  Fisherville  to  the  amount  of  over  880,000  annually 
by  the  two  firms  of  Caldwell,  Amsden  &  Co.,  and  William  Bobinson,  who 
employ  120  hands. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  articles  annually  manufactured  in  Concord 
amounts  to  about  two  millions  of  dollars. 


^- 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  VERMONT. 

Vermont  is  more  ezcloaiTelj  agricultural  than  any  of  the  other 
Northern  States.  In  1850  the  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
exceeded  those  employed  in  manufactures  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  six 
to  one.  In  1860,  according  to  the  census  returns^  there  were  in  the  State 
1501  manufacturing  estahlishments,  producing  more  than  $500  a  year, 
which  had  a  capital  invested  of  $9,500,000,  employed  8940  male^  and 
1860  female  hands,  and  yielded  products  valued  at  $16,000,000.  The 
census-takers  in  this  State  appear,  however,  to  have  been  more  negligent 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  than  usual^  for,  including  carpenters^ 
builders,  and  blacksmiths,  which  are  enumerated  in  other  places,  we  have 
before  us  a  list  of  the  names  of  over  8000  individuals  and  firms  engaged 
in  manufacturing  pursuits  in  Vermont  in  1860,  and  it  would  be  prepos- 
terous to  assume,  though  the  factories  are  generally  small^  that  as  many  as 
one-half  of  them  made  less  than  $500  per  year.  Of  these  establishments, 
about  1500  were  engaged  in  the  various  manufactures  of  wood,  there  being 
in  the  State  over  600  saw,  clapboard,  and  shingle-mills;  50  manufitcturers 
of  wash-boards,  butter  firkins,  oloihes-pins,  pails,  wooden  bowls,  etc.;  250 
carriage  and  sleigh  manufacturers;  150  cabinet-makers;  50  chair  and  75 
bedstead  manufacturers;  26  pill,  cheese,  and  packing-box  factories;  50 
manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements;  80  of -doors,  sash,  and  blinds; 
4  of  axe-helves;  and  13  of  broom,  fork,  hoe,  and  scythe-handles.  There 
were  in  the  State  over  400  boot  and  shpe  shops,  and  160  tanning  and 
currying  shops,  about  50  iron  foundries,  75  machine  shops,  1  oar,  and  1 
car-wheel  manufactory.  The  number  of  grist  and  flouring  mills  exceeded 
800.  There  were  also  17  paper  mills,  5  paint,  4  linseed-oil,  and  2  yellow- 
ochre  manufactories.  About  20  firms  are  engaged  in  the  quarrying  and 
working  marble  at  Rutland,  Dorset,  and  Brandon;  and  slate  is  quarried  al 
Castleton,  Fairhaven,  Guilford,  and  other* places,  by  about  the  same  num- 
.  ber  of  individuals  and  firms,  including  some  important  incorporated  com- 
panies. There  were  in  the  State,  in  1860,  8  cotton  mills,  which 
employed  157  male,  and  222  female  hands,  and  produced  print  cloths, 
wadding,  batting,  etc.,  of  the  value  of  $357,450;  and  51  woollen  mills, 
having  23,871  spindles,  463  looms,  employed  901  male  and  1178  female 
hands,  and  produced  a  value  of  $2,961,137. 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  considerable  increase  in  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  State,  especially  marble,  slate, 
iron,  and  porcelain;  but  there  is  yet  a  very  remarkable  deficiency  in 
extensive  establishments.    With  the  exception  of  the  Brandon  Iron  and 
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Car-wheel  Works,  we  know  of  but  one  establishment  in  all  the  State  that, 
for  extent,  celebrity,  and  national  importance,  can  be  fairly  called  remark- 
able, or  having  a  history  worth  relating^  and  that  is  the  Platform  Scale 
Manufactory  of 


E.  ft  T.  Fairbanks  ft  Co^  St  Johnsbiiry,  Vermont 

Previous  to  1830,  platform  scales,  though  not  entirely  unknown,  were 
very  little  used.  Transactions  by  weight  were  confined  to  the  even  balance, 
the  Dearborn  balance,  and  the  Roman  steelyard.  The  introduction  of 
platform  scales  has  wrought  a  revolution  in  almost  every  department  of 
business  where  measurement  of  quantities  is  required,  whether  relating  to 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  commoditieSy  or  the  transportation  of  heavy 
bodies;  so  that  this  instrument,  of  comparatively  modem  invention,  is  now 
as  indispensable  in  the  various  transactions  of  business,  as  the  railroad  car 
or  the  canal  boat  In  the  year  1830  and  1831,  Mr.  Thaddeus  Fairbanks 
invented  important  improvements  in  platform  scales,  which  were  patented, 
and  the  manufacture  was  commenced  by  Messrs.  E.  and  T.  Fairbanks  & 
Go.  The  most  essential  improvements  claimed  by  Mr.  Fairbanks  were  the 
employment  of  two  levers  only  in  the  construction  of  the  scale,  being  the 
most  simple  combination  in  a  compound  scale,  and  the  use  of  kni/e  edge 
hearings,  resting  upon  plain  polished  steel  surfaces. 

The  first  manufactures  of  the  Company  were  confined  to  hay  scales,  but 
additional  improvements  were  from  time  to  time  made,  and  new  modifica- 
tions adopted,  with  reference  to  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  the  com- 
mercial, manufacturing,  and  agricultural  community.  Their  operations 
were  for  several  years  limited  in  amount,  and  the  introduction  of  platform 
scales  was  slow,  until  the  public  had  time  to  become  assured  of  their 
accuracy,  and  by  experimental  trials  learn  their  great  utility.  As  public 
confidence  was  secured,  and.  the  utility  of  the  instrument  was  more  and 
more  demonstrated,  a  demand  was  created  which  has  rendered  it  necessary 
to  increase  the  manufacture  of  scales,  until  at  the  present  time  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Messrs.  Fairbanks  employs  a  force  of  about  three  hundred 
mechanics  solely  in  the  manufacture  of  scales,  and  their  annual  production 
is  about  8500,000.  About  150,000  scales  have  been  made  by  the  firm, 
including  a  number  of  weigh-lock  scales,  having  a  capacity  of  from  200 
to  250  tons. 

The  general  management  of  the  business  of  the  Company  being  assumed 
by  the  other  partners,  Mr.  Thaddeus  Fairbanks,  who  is  a  practical 
inventor  and  machinist,  has  fh)m  the  first  devoted  his  time  and  attention 
to  the  science  of  weighing  as  applied  to  the  compound  balance,  and  to 
perfecting  the  various  modifieations  of  scales,  until  at  the  present  time 
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more  than'  ooe  hundred  different  modificaUons  have  been  introdueod, 
iidapted  to  &1I  the  varioos  deportmenla  of  buaiaeea  !n  the  oivilized 
Borld. 

The  works  at  which  these  scales  are  made  are  composed  of  aboat  20 
strnctares  of  wood  ot  brick,  of  all  periods  of  erectjon  and  of  atl  siieSj  and 
are  less  noteworthy  than  the  system  employed  to  secnre  reliable  work. 
The  theory  of  individual  respoiisibility  is  so  fully  carried  out,  that  the 
name  or  iuitiaU  of  the  sealer  is  stamped  on  the  working  parts  of  each  scale, 
large  or  small,  and  thus  any  derangement  or  inaccnracy  subseqacDtly  dis- 
covered recurs  directly  to  the  workmen,  who  are  frequently  so  anxious  to 
maintain  their  reputation,  that  they  go  long  journeys  at  their  own  ezpenee 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  or  oorreoting  alleged  imperfections. 

For  the  maunfacture  of  the  smaller  varieties,  snch  as  druggists'  scales, 
weighing  single  drachms,  the  firm  have  a  manufactory  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Fairbanks'  scales  are  now  extensively  used  in  foreign  countries, 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  they  have  done  more  than  all 
other  agencies  combined  to  equalize  the  weight  of  commodities  is  com< 
mercial  tranaactiona. 


STATISiaca  OP  cotton  manufactures  in  new  ENaL^VND 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  IsT,  1860. 

(Pntnnd  mt  Cnuiu  OOn  opnolT  Rnr  tlilt  weA,  taS  tumt  belbn  pnUlibad.) 
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A  LIST  OF  PRINCIPAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF  COTTON 
GOODS  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES,  IN  1860. 
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Kennebec  Co.  (sheetings  and  flan- 
nels), Daniel  Williams,  agent,  Augusta. 

Laconia  Manufac.  Ga  (drills,  sheet- 
ings and  shirtings),  And.  Haines, 
agent,  Biddeford. 

Penperell  Manut  Ck>.  (ditto,)  W.  P. 
Haines,  a^ent,  ^ 

Cabot  Co,  (ditto),  Benjamin  Greene, 
agent,  Brunswick. 

Dana  A  Co.  (warp).  Gray. 

Hallo  well  Co.  (shirting),  B.  Mo  wry, 
agent,  Hallowell. 

Bates  Manufacturing  Co.  (sheetings 
and  pant  stuiTs),  Benj'n  £.  Bates, 
treasurer,  Lewistoa. 

Porter  Mill  (brown  sheetings  and 
shirtings),  R.  A.  Budlong.  agent,     ^ 

Hill  Manufacturing  Co.  (sheetings 
and  shirtings),  *' 

Androscoggin  Mills  (new.) 


Lincoln  Mills  (silecias),  Lewistoo. 

King,  Joseph  R.  (boot  and  shoe  web- 
bing,) Monmouth. 

Stanton,  Thomas  L.  (ditto),  '* 

York  Manufacturing  Com'y  (plaida 
and  twills),  Samuel  Batchelder, 
treasurer,  Baca 

Bpringvale  Manufacturing  Com'ny, 
Oliver  D.   Boyd,  supermtendent, 

BanCbrd. 

Portsmouth  Ck>.  (sheetings),  Bamuel 
Hale,  treasurer,  8.  Berwick. 

Richardson,  Joshua  (batting),  Saecarappa. 

Westbrook  Manufacturing  Ck>.,  R.  B 
Wood,  treasurer,  Westbrook. 

Wood,  Ephraim  (yam),  Winthrop. 

Royal  River  Manufact'ing  Co.  (bat- 
ting, yam  and  twine),  H.  J.  Lib- 
by,  treasurer,  Yaimouth. 


Hew  Eampdiire. 


Bkinner,  Barton,  Chesterfield. 

Briggs,  Arnold  &  Com'y  (yard-wide 


cloths  for  bleaching), 


Claremont 


Monadnoc  Mills  Com'ny  (jeans  and 

slieetiDgs),  *' 

Brown,  H.  H.  A  J.  S.  (print  cloths, 

64  square).  Concord. 

Cocheco  Manufacturing  Co.  (print- 
ings cloths  and  prints),  Dover. 
Exeter  Manufacturing  Co.   (No.  24 

sheetings),  Exeter. 

Dodge,  Geo.  W.  (batting),  Hampton  Falls. 
Pepper,  J.  <&;  W.  (hose),  Holderness. 

HooKsett  Mill  (print  cloths),        Hooksett 
Holt  &  Jones  (batting),  Hudaon. 

Bascom,  Alonzo  <&  Co.  (denims  and 

sheeting),  Jaffrey. 

Belknap   Mills,  Bailey   A  Gleason 

(cotton  cassiraeres),  Laconia. 

Gilford  Mechanics'  and  Manufac'ng 

Co.  (cottonades),  <* 

Winnipisseogee  Lake  Manufac'riug 

Company,  Lake  Village,  near  " 

Amoskeag  Duck  and  Bag  Co.,  Manchmter. 
Amo»keag  Manufacturing  Co.,  E.  A. 

Straw,  agent  (see  page ), 

Manchester  Print  Works  (see  page 

;,  Waterman  Smith,  agent, 

Btark  Mills  (see  page  — ),  Phineas 

Adams,  agent. 


M 


U 


tt 


Columbian  Manufacturing  Com'ny 
(denims),  C.  P.  Richardson,  ag%  Mason. 

Souhegan  Manufacturing  Company 
(denims),  David  Gillis,  agen^    Milford. 

Thompson,  Robert,  (batting),  ** 

Harbor  Manufacturing  O.   (sheet- 
ings), Nashua 

Jackson   Company  (phirtings    and 
sheetings),  B.  Saunders,  agent,         " 

Nashua  Manufacturing  (}ompany, 
D.  Hussey,  agent,  • 

Edwards,  Parker,  (sheetings),  Mon- 
sonville.  Nelson. 

Brown,  H.  W.  (tickings),       New  Ipswich. 

Columbian  Manufacturing  Com'ny 
(denims),  " 

Haynes,  W.  (cotton  batting),  Newmarket 

Newmarket  Manufac'ng  Co.  (sheet- 
ings, shirtinc;s  and  drillings),  ^ 

Pembroke  Mills  (print  cloths),  Pembroke. 

Livingston  A  Lynch  (batting),  Peterboro*. 

Peterwro*  Manufacturing  Co.  (drill- 
ings), Fred'k  L.  Livin^ton,  agent,   '* 

PhcBuix  Factory,  D.  W.  Johnson* 
agent,  • 

Union  Manufacturing  Co.  (sheetings, 
shirtings,  umbrella  cloths,  and 
drillings),  J.  W.  Little,  agent,  ** 

Pittsfield  Manufacturing  (k>mpanT 
(shirtings),  PiUsfield. 
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Portsmontli  Stesm  Factory  (yams 
and  spool-cotton  of  all  numbers), 
William  Stearns.  agent»       Portsmouth. 

Bockinffham  Mills  (narrow  tapes 
and  CHK)t-webbing,  worsted  and 
mohair  braid),  Charles  Amorj, 
a^ent,  <» 

Salmon  Falls  Manafaetnring  Com'j 
(30  and  88-inch  drilliogs,  jard 


sheetings  and  cotton  flannels),  B. 

W.  Watson,  treasurer,        Salmon  Falls. 

Great  Falls  Manufac'ing  Co.  (sheet- 
ings, shirtings,  drillings,  Ac), 

Great  Falls. 

Tioga  Mills  (yam,  Ac),  Upper  Gilraanton. 

Rockland  Manufacturing  Co.  (cotton 
flannels  and  batting),  Chas.  Eel- 
lej,  agents  North  Wearer 


Vermont 


Boardman  A  Carpenter  (wadding), 

Bennington. 
Essex,   Jeremiah,    (French    glased 

batting).  North  Bennington. 

Estes,  Truman,  (print  cloths). 

North        " 
Bobinson  A  Parsons  (ditto). 


a 


Winooski  Mill  Company,  M.  Noyes. 

treasurer,  Burlington* 

Pitts,  H.  W.  (cotton  warps),  Hiddlebury. 
Fnllerton,  Martin  A  Co.  (cotton  warp 

and  sheeting),  Springfield. 

Pope,  J.  A.  (print  cloths),  Perkinsville. 
Baymond,  M.  (chair  stuffs).   Upper  Falls. 


Kassftchiuetfi. 


Anthony  k  Adams  (battings),         Adams. 
Adams,  Brothers,  A  Co.  (sheetings),     " 
Andrews.  R.  R.  (sheetings),  ^ 

Clinton,  Wm.  M.  (printing  cloths),     ** 
Jenks,  Elisha  (print  cloths),  ** 

riunkctt  A  Wneeler    (warps   and 

sheetings),  ** 

Pollock.  Wm.  A  Co.  (cotton  warps),    •* 
Arnold,  0.  A  Co.  (printing  cloth),  S. 

H.  Arnold,  agent,  North  Adams. 

Bly,  George  W.,  " 

Brayton,  Thos.  A.  (jeans  and  sheet- 

•  \  MM 

ings),  •* 

Jackson,  Ray  A  Co,  (print  cloth),        " 

Johnson.  S.  A  Co.,  (warps),  ** 

Richardson,  A.  W.  A  Co.  (print  cloth),  ** 

Union  Print  Works,  Arnold  and  Gay- 
lord,  agents,  '* 

Dearborn,  David  L.,  Amesbury. 

Webster,  Jonathan  B.,  " 

Whitney  Mill,  0.  Whitney,  jr., 

Ashbumham. 

Cheney,  A.  L.  (batting),  Athol  Depot. 

Snow,C  B.  (sheetings),  " 

Daneville  Manufacturing  Co.,    Attleboro'. 

Foster,  8.  A  W.  (sheetings), 

Hebron    Manufacturing  ComptkUj, 
B.  B   A  R.  Knight  (sheetings). 

Smith,  Edwin  (light  cloth),  Auburn. 

Arnold.  Noah  J.,  Bellingham. 

Cary,  Wm.  H.,  North  " 

Aldrich,  Andrew  J.  N.,  Blackstone. 

Blackst«ine  Manufacturing  Co.,  " 

Clinton  Manufact  Co.  (yam),      Boylston. 

Brookfiold  Manufacturing  Co.  (blue 
denims),  £.  Brook  field. 

Kaley,  Timothy  (tidy  cotton).        Canton. 

Mansfield  A  Co.  (wicking,  etc.), 

Neponset  Cotton  Factory, 

Phepard,  J.  8.  (wicking.  Ac), 

Jenlcins,  Tripp.  A  CV).  (lacings),      Carver. 

Fosdick,  Wm.  (batting),         Charlsstown. 
60 
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Ea^le  Mills,  Chelmsford. 

Dwight  Manulaet.  Co.,  B.  Adams, 

agent,  Chlcopee. 

Chicopee  Maau&ct  Co.,  S.  Blake, 

agent,  " 

(Tlinton  Manufacturing  Co.,  CXintoiu 

Lancaster  Mills  (ginghams), 
Lancaster  Quilt  Co.  (counterpanes), 
Griswoldville  Manufact  Co.,       Coleraine. 
Shattuck  A  Whiting  (print  goods),      ** 
Wright,  B.  W.  (suspender  yarn).  Conway. 
Cummings,John  (batting),  N.Dartmouth. 
Dedham  Manufacturing  Co.,  Read- 

ville,  Dedham. 

Norfolk    Manufacturing   Co.,  Mill 

Village,  " 

Lincoln,  L.  A  Co.  (yarn),    North  Dighton. 
Shore,  T.  A  Co.  (print  cloths  and 

thread),  " 

Wbitin,  P.  A  Sons,  Whitinsville. 

Pearson's  Factorv  (duck,  Ac),        Dracut. 
Nasbawannock  Manufact  Co.  (sus- 
penders), Ac,  Easthampton. 
Keith,  Botch,  A  Co.  (thread),  Easton. 
Pratt,  Amos,                   «*  " 
Morse,  E.  J.  W.  A  Co.,  «*        South      " 
Morse,  S.  W.  A  Co.,  (cord  and  wick- 
ing),                                    South  Easton. 
American  Linen  Co.,                  Fall  River. 
Anna  wan  (k>tton  Mills,  " 
Fall  River  Cotton  Mills,                        " 
Fall  River  Print  Works,  «' 
Massasoit  Steam  Mill  Co.,                    *' 
Metacnmet  Mill,                                     ** 
Pocasset  Manufacturing  Co.,                " 
Troy  Cotton  and  Woolen  Co.,                «' 
Union  Mill  Co.,                                        " 
Watuppa  Cotton  Mill,                            " 
Blackburn,   George,   A   Ca,  Oliver 

Ellis,  agent,  Fitchburg. 

Gill,  J.  S.  A  J.  (sheetings,  Ac),  *' 

Sherwin,  Levi,  **  •< 
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Cottrcll,  S.  H.  (printing  cloth),  Franklin. 

Daniels,  Adams  (batts  and  wicks),      *' 

Porter,  Bradford  G.  (twine),        Freetown. 

Prafct,  L.  S.,  Grafton. 

Fisher,  Erastus,  Famumsville, 

Wrifrht  k  Morse  (shirtings), 

Claflin  Mills  (printinz  eoods),  Asa 
F.  Smith,  aRent,  N.  E.  Village, 

Davis  Mill  (sheetings), 

Saunders's  Cotton  Mills,  •* 

Monument  Mills,  (warps), 

Great  Barrington. 

Calvin,  A.  P.  (cotton  flannel),         Holden. 

Morse.  A.  k  Co.  (cotton  cloth), 

Pratt,  C.  M.,  " 

Smith,  Asa  F.,  « 

AVaterhouse.  Joseph,  Holliston. 

Lyman  Mills,  Holyoke. 

Hampden  Mills,  " 

Dane  Manufact  Co.  (drillings),   Ipswich. 

Heard,  Augustine  (light  drilTiDgs),      " 

Newcomb,  Thos  A  Co.  (thread),  Kingston. 

"Wilder,  C.  L.  (sheetings),  Lancaster. 

Atlantic  and  other  Mills  in  Lawrence, 
see  ManufaciureH  of  Lawrence. 

Beaoh,  Royce.  k  Co.  (seamless  bags),  Lee. 

Apploton  Company  and  other  Mills 
in  Lowell,  see  Manufwitures  of 
Lowell. 

Ludlow  Manufacturing  Co.,  H.  Root, 
agent,  Ludlow. 

Enst  Mansfield  Manufactnring  Co. 
(sea  island  cotton  thread),  £.  Mansfield. 

Mansfield  Thread  Co.  AtUebor'o. 

Lynch.  J.  Q.  (batting),  E.  Foxboro*. 

Cary,  Wm.  H.  (cloth),  Medway. 

Mcfiway  Cotton  Manuf.  Co.  (yarn), 

Eaton,  Edwnnl  (batting), 

Tierce  A  Karrington  (warps), 

Wilson,  E.  n.  A  Co.  (sea  island  thread)  ** 

Boyd  «fe  Walker  (thread  and  wad- 
ding), Rockville. 

Mcthuen  Manufacturing  Co.,       Methuen. 

Kanuisket  Mill  Co,  MiddIelx)ro'. 

Hopedale  Machine  Co,  Milford. 

Cordis  Manufact.  Co.  (prints),      Millbury. 

EmerHon.  Jason,  (sheetings),  " 

Greene,  Waters  A  Co.,  " 

Pthodos  A  Tenney,  (warps),  " 

Singleton  Mills  (sheetings),  " 

Rniith,  S.,  " 

Waters,  A.  H.  A  Co.  (prints),  " 

Wheeler,  J.  D.  (sheetings).  " 

Hampden  Manuf.  Co.  (satinets),    Monson. 

Wanisutta  Mills  (sheetings  and 
shirtings).  New  Bedford. 

Globe  Steam  Mills  (jeans,  printing 

cloth,  cotton  flannels),       Newburyport, 

Bartlett  St^jam  Mills  (No.  40  sheet- 
ings, Ac),  John  Balch,  agent, 

James  St«am  Mills  (sheetings  and 
shirtings),  Wm.  C.  Balch,  agent 

Ocean  Steam  Mills  (print  cloths), 

Newton  Mills  (printing  cloths),    Newton. 

Greenville  Manufacturing  Co.  (drills 

and  shirtings),  Northampton. 

Pratt,  L.  S.  A  Co.  (sheetings).   North boro'.  | 
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Newoomb,  Nath'l  (baiUng),  Hortoa 

Wheaton  Manufacturing  Go.  (doth. 

and  wadding),  ^ 

Huguenot  Mills  (sheetings),  Cham- 

berlin,  McGaw  A  Co.  Oxibrd. 

Phosnix  Mills  (sheetings),  ** 

Protection  Mills  (sheetings),  *■ 

Smith,  £.  W.  (sheetings),  « 

Thomdike  Co.  (ticks,  shirtings,  eta), 

Palmes. 
Boston  Duck  Co.  (cotton  duck),  ** 

Palmer  Co.  (drillings),  Pawtuckei 

Barrows  A  Ingraham  (sbiKings),  ** 
Dunnell  Manuf.  Co.  (calicoes,  Ac.),  " 
French  A  Read  (print  cloths),  * 

Gerauld,  H.  A  Son  (print  cloths),  * 
Pratt,  Francis  A  Co.  (threads,  jams, 

and  braids),  « 

Peck,  £.  A  J.  &  (cotton  warps),  Pittsfield 
Plunkett,  Clapp  A  Co.  (sheetings),       «< 
Old  Colony  Batt  Co.,  Plymontlk 

Samoset  Mills  (thread),  •• 

Jenkins  Tripp  A  Co.  (yam),  • 

Old  Colony  Duck  Co.,  ChiltonTillSb 

Russell  Mills  (duck),  " 

Brown,  Eleazer  A.  A  Co.  (twine),  Rehobotk 
Orleans  Manuf.  Co.  (print  cloths).       ** 
Rockport  Steam  Cotton  Mills,     Rockpori 
Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Co.,  Saieak 

Newmarket  Manuf.  Co.  (shirtings, 

sheetings,    jeans),     J.     Webster. 

treas.,  Salisbury. 

Powow  River  Mills  (yam,  etc),  •* 

Cove  Mills  (Bowen  A  Batty),  Seekonk. 
Mann,  G.  R  A  Wm.  R.  (duck),  Sharon. 
Longley  A  Worcester  (sheetings),  Shirley. 
Lake  Cotton  Mills  (sheetings),  " 

Longley,  I.  (sheetings),  ■ 

Phojnix  Co.        "  ■ 

Cordaville  Manuf.  Co.  Southbort/. 

Dresser  Manuf.  Co.  Southbridga 

Leonard  A  Dresser,  (sheetings),  •• 

Glasgow  Co.  (ginghams),  South  Had- 

ley  Falls,  South  Hadley. 

Indian    Orchard    Mills    (sheetings, 

etc.),  G.  W.  Holt,  agent,         Springfield 
Brown,  Nathan  G.  (carpet  warps), 

St4»okbndg«k 
Sturbridge  Cot  Mills,  (print  cloths  i. 

Sturbridga 
Munsell,  Thomas  E.  (batts,  wicks), 

Sunderland 
Manchaug  Manufactur'gCo.  (sheet- 

ings),  Sattoik 

Sutton    Manufacturing    Co.    (print 

cloths), 
Albro  A  Anthony  (corset  jeans).  Taunted 
Dean  Cotton  A  Machine  Co,  " 

Dean.  Williams  A  Rouse,  • 

Shepard,  Silas  (flannels),  • 

Whittenton  Man.  Co.  « 

Westville  Manuf.  Co.,  • 

Whitin.  P  A  Son-  fine  sheetings).  Uxbridga 
Clapp,  Simeon  (yarn  A  wicking),  Walpoi*. 
Guild,  George  (thread  and  yarn),         •* 
Manning,  Glover  A  Co.  (batting),        * 
Stetson,  Joshua,  jr.  (yarn,)  • 
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Andenon,  J.  P.  (yAm)f  Walpole. 

Boston  Manufacturing  Co.»  Waltham. 

Otis  Company  (denims),  Ware. 

Knowles  Lucien  J.  (warp),  Warren. 

Warren  Cotton  Mills  (denims)y  " 

Blat-er's  Mi) Is  (print  goods),  Webster. 

Union  Mills  (print  goods),  " 

Beaman  Manufacturing  Co.  (jeans 

and  counterpanes).  West  Bojlston. 

Harris,  L.  M.  A  Co.  (cotton 

flannels),  «*  *' 

Holbrook  A  Harris  (sheetings),  "  " 

Bchouler,  John  k  Brothers,  W.  Cambridge. 
Whitman,  W.  A  Co.  (warps),      Westfield. 


Westport  Man'ing  Co  (carpet  warp, 
wrapping  twine,  and  batting),  westporL 

A^awam  Canal  Co.  (sheetings  and 
jeans),   William  Melcher,  agent, 

W.  Springfield. 

Hayden  Manufacturing  Co.  (thread, 
etc.),  Williamsburg* 

South  worth  A  Walley,         Williamstown. 

Elmer  k  Bro.,  B.  Williamstown. 

White,  Nelson  D.  Winchendon. 

Mills  A  Co.  (batts  &  wadding),  Winchester. 

Curtis,  Albert,  (drillings  and  sheet- 
ings), Worcester. 

Sajles,  Caleb  W.  (batting),       Wrentham. 


Bhode  Idand. 


ti 


Ashton  Mills,  Ashton. 

Bristol  Steam  Mill,  Bristol. 

Pokanoket  Mills,  Jacob  Babbitt,  " 

Boss,  John  L.  (cotton  warps),  Burrillville. 

Whipple,  Daniel  S.  (warps),  " 

Money,  J.  W.  (plaids),  Charlestown. 

Chepachet  Milt  (U.  B.  Lyman), 

Chepachet 

Arkwright  Manufacturing  Co.,   CoTentry. 

Chace  Mill  Co.  (print  cloths), 

Kilton,  John  J.  (bleach  goodjs), 

Washington  Co.  (sheetings), 

Coyentry  Co.  (print  cloths  and  sheet- 
ings), T.  D.  Bowen,  lu^ent, 

Harris  Manufacturing  Co.  ** 

Valley  Falls  Co.  (Print  cloths  and 
sheetings),  H.   A   8.   B.    Chace, 

Cumberland. 

Earl,  T.  A  Co.,  " 

Fessenden,  Benj.  (printing  cloths),      ** 

Kawson,  Wm.  M.,  " 

Green,  W.  R.  A  Co.,  Exeter. 

Harris,  James  T., 

Greene,  C.  C.  (warps), 

Hope  Manuf.  Co.,  S.  G.  Allen,     Fiakyille. 

JacKson  Factory  (Chas.  Jackson),        " 

Winsor,  Stephen  k  Bro's,     W.  Gloucester. 

Union  k  Wadawannuck  Mills,  and 
Kent  Printing  Co.,  E.  Greenwich. 

W.  Greenwich. 

Hopkins,  I),  (warp  and  twine), 

Tripp,  Charles  (fluid-wicking), 

Hozsie,  B.  R.  (lamp-wicking), 

Chace's  Thread  Mills,     Mt  Hope  Village. 

Chase.  Augustus,  (wicks  and  batts),    " 

Cornell,  William  (spool cotton),  " 

Fall  River  Thread  Co.,  *' 

Canon chet  Manufact'ing  Co.,   Hopkinton. 

Kenyon,  Benj.  B.  (yarn,  Ac),  ** 

Franklin  Manufacturing  Co.,      Johnston. 

Larchar,  William,  " 

Narrflgansett  Mills  (warps),  K.  Kingston. 

Manville  Mills,  ManYille. 

l^ewport  Manufacturing  Co.  (yams, 
batts,  wicks,  and  warp),  Kewport. 

Perry  Mill  Co., 

Touro  ManuCactnring  C0.9 
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Atlantic  Delaine  Co.  (pnnt  doths.) 

George  W.  Chapin,  Treas'r,  OlneyriUe* 
Randall  Mill,  wAliam  A.  Pierce,  « 
Simmonsville  Mills,  W.  8.  Simmons,  ** 
Succerhead  Mills,  L.  F.  Goodwin,  ** 
Turner's  Wadding  Works,  8.  Turner,  ** 
Dunnell  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pawtuckefti 
Dennis,  James  (print  cloths),  ** 

Dexter,  N.  G.  B.  (spool  cotton),  " 

Goff,  Cranston  k  Brownell,  '' 

Green  k  Daniels  (spool  cotton),  " 

Joslin,  W.  H.  (wicking),  ** 

Littlefield  Brothers  (thread),  <« 

Pawtucket  Manufacturing  Co.,  ** 

Smith,  Jos.  Jr.  (batting),  ** 

Allendale  Manufacturing  Co., 

N.  Providence. 
Centerdale  Manufacturing  Co.,  ** 

Dyerville  Manufacturing  Co.,  Amos 

K.  Beckwith.  treasurer,  ^ 

Lyman  Mill  (H.  B.  Lyman),  '' 

Manton  Manufacturing  Co.,  ** 

Allen,  0.  k  Co.,  Proyidenoe. 

Allen,  Philip  k  Sons,  « 

Barrows,  Cornelius  (sheetings),  ** 

Burgess,  F.  8.,  ** 

Cutler,  Edward  A.,  *' 

Fletcher  k  Brothers  (lamp-wicks, 

boot-laces,  braids,  Ac), 
Greene   Manufacturing  Co.  (shirt- 
ings and  sheetings), 
Graystone  Mills  (shirtings), 
Harrison  Steam  Mills  (print  cloths), 

F.  Burgess,  treasurer, 
Heaton  A  Cowing  (shoe  braids  ana 

lacings), 
Hutchins,  S.  A  Co., 

Pacific  Mills  (print  cloths),  " 

Parker   A   Webster  (seven-eighths 

and  yard-wide  shirtings), 
Phosnix  Mills  (sheetings  and  print 

goods),  C.  Lippitt,  agent, 
Randall,  Stephen, 
Rhodes,  James  T., 

Robinson,  W.  A.  A  CVk^  *' 

Rogers,  Joseph, 
1  Simmoni^  Samuel  B.^ 


tt 


tt 
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Blater,  Samuel  A  Sons  (print  cloths), 

ProYidence. 
Smith,  A.  D.  and  J.  Y.  A  Co.,  " 

Bpraeue  A.  A  W.  (print  cloths),  ** 

mlliams,  A.  A.  A  Co.  (yarns,  wicks, 

warps,  Ac),  ** 

Woonasquatucket  Print  Works  (O. 

M.  Richmond  A  Sons),  " 

Arcadian  Manufacturing  Co.,    Richmond. 
Harris,   James  T.   A  Co.,  Carolina 

Mills  (pant  goods),  ** 

Clark.  Charles  A  Co.  "  *•      " 

Kenyon,  E.  (linseys).        "  «      '* 

Kenyon.  J.  H.  A  A.  W.,    "  *'      " 

Weeden,  G.  (linseys),  Carolina  Mills,  " 
Centreville  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rockyille. 
Rockville  Manufacturing  Co.,  ** 

Moscow  Manufacturing  Co.,  ** 

Clayyille  Mills   (D.  Remington  A 

Son),  Scituate. 

Fiskville  Factory  (C.  Jackson), 
Bockland  Manufacturing  Co., 
Boss,  Henry  D.  (print  cloths),  ** 

Harris  A  Bro.  (print  cloths),    N.  Scituate. 
Harris,  Thomas  (drillings),  '* 

Randall,  K.  A  S.  (print  cloths),  ** 

Scituate  Manufacturing  Co.  (print 

cloths),  Wm.  M.  Bailey,  Treas.,        '* 
Ashland  Manufacturing  Co.,     S.  Scituate. 
Slater,  J.  A  W.,  Slateryille. 

Alhion  Company,  Smithfield. 

Benedict  Stephen  (printing  cloths). 

Central  Falls,  « 

Benedict  A  Wood  (printing  cloths). 

Central  Falls,  « 

Granite  Mill  (W.  Vaughan,  agent),     ** 
Manchester  Print  Works,  *' 

Stafford,  R.  J.  (see  page  — ),  " 

Thurber,    L.   A  A.    (print  cloths), 

Central  Falls,  ** 

Walker,  Francis  (cotton  warps),  Cen- 
tral Falls,  *» 
Wood  A  Adams  (printing  cloths  and 

sewing  thread),  Central  Falls,  " 

Allen,  Crawford,  A  Co.,  Georgiayille,    " 


Smithfield  Manufacioring  Oo.  (print 

goods),  Bnaithfield. 

Lonsdale  Co.,  Lonsdale.  ** 

Dexter  A  Brother  (yarn),        Valley  Falls. 
Abbott  Run  Company,  (C.  Allen  A 

Co),  «      , 

Warren  Manufacturing  Co.  (sheet- 
ings), J.  0.  Waterman,  WarroL 
Arctic  Mills  (A.  A  W.  Sprague),  Warwick. 
Bowen  Cotton  Manufacturing  Co.,       ** 
Crompton  Co.  (prints),  Wm.  T.  Dor- 

ance,  treasurer,  • 

Centreville  Cotton  Mill    (shirtiagt 

and  sheetings),  B.  Lapham,  * 

Lippitt  Manufacturing  Co.  (shirt- 
ings and  sheetings),  Christopher 
Lippitt,  « 

Pontiac  Mill  (shirtings,  Ac  J^  B.  & 

A  R.  Knight,  « 

Quidnick  Cow  (print  goods),  " 

Natic  Mills  (print  cloths),  • 

White  Rock  Manufacturing  Co^ 

Westerly. 
Wheeden,  J.  E.,  agent  (oottonades),    ** 
Hamilton  Mills  (yams),  WickfnnL 

Aldrich,  Arnold,  Woonsocket 

Ballon,  Geo.  C.  A  Sons  (print  doths),  ** 
Bartlett,  John  (sheetings),  ** 

Branch  Warp  Manufacturing  COi,       " 
Clinton  Manufacturing  COb,  ** 

Globe  Mills,  « 

Groton  Manufacturing  Co.,  * 

Harris,  Edward,  (also  woolens)^  " 

Hamilton  Manufacturing  C^.,  " 

Harrison  Mill  (sheetings),  ** 

Jenckes,  Job  A  Sons  (print  cloths),     * 
Social  Mnnufacturing  Co.,  • 

Woonsocket  Co.  (print  cloths),  ** 

Aldrich.  D.  L.  (yarn,  Ac),  Wyoming. 

Hope  Valley  Mills  (yarns,  Ac)  •* 

Locustville  Mill  (print  cloths), Danl 

G,  Sherman,  agent,  ** 

Sheldon,  John  T.  (yarn),  ** 

iTifft  Mill  (varns,  Ac),  ** 

I  Wyoming  ilill  (print  cloths),  • 


Connectiont. 


Avon  Manufacturing  Co.  (yarns),  Ayon. 
Kent  Manufacturing  Co.,      "  Bozrah. 

Fitch,  Asa  (sheetings),  Fitchville. 

Keelcr,  Frederick  (batting),  Brookfield. 
Sawyer,  Tinker  A  Co.  (bags  and 

duck),  Colebrook. 

Willimantic  Company,  Columbia. 

East  Haddam  Duck  Co.,  East  Haddam. 
Atlantic  Duck  Co.,  Moodus. 

Cowdrey,  Rogers  A  Co.  (duck),  " 

Moodus  Manuf 'g  Co.  (print  cloths). 
Smith,  Walter  (duck), 
Williams  Duck  Co., 
Denner  A  Slate  (batting),  Ellington. 

Law,  J.  A  A.  (cotton  batting),  Enneld. 
Goddard  &  Co.  (sheetings,  Ac),  Fisherville. 
Bprague,  A.  A  W.,  Lord's  Bridge,  Franklin. 


€i 

it 


Plunkett,  Wyllys  A  Co.,     S.  Glastenburr. 
Post,  J.  H.  A  Co., 

Ashland  Co.,  Adams,  agent,  Griswold. 

Nichols,  8.  F.  A  Bro.  (cotton  twine).    ** 
Slater,  J.  A  W.  (denims  and  stirpes), 

Griswold. 
Pope  A  Carroll  (sheetings),  •' 

Weatherhead,  G.  (sheetings),  " 

Hubbard,  Henry  G.,  Higanum,     Haddtm. 
Dunham,  A.  A  Co.,  Hartford 

Greenwoods  O-o.  (cotton  duck),  ** 

Slate,  Dwight  A  Co.  (wadding),  " 

Union  Manufacturing  Co.  (plaids),      " 
Barber,  Gardner  A  Co.  ( batts),        Hebron. 
Gray,  William  (batting),  " 

Hebron  Manufact  Co.  (batting  and 
wicks),  ** 
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JenekSy  Leavins  (prints),  Centre  Killingly. 
Blliottville    ManufacL    Co.    (print 

cloths),  East  Killingly. 

Himes,  John  L.,  " 

Kobinson,  W.  A.  A  Co.  (prints), 
We.-icott  k  Pray, 
Young,  £.  8., 
Cnpron,  0.  M.,  W.  Killingly. 

Danielsonville    Manufacturing  Co. 

(sheetings),  Danielsonville, 
Quinebaug  Co.,  " 

Whitmore,  N., 
Ballou,  L.  k  Co.,  N.  Killingly. 

Daniels  k  Saylcs,  " 

Williamsville  Manufact.  Co.,  '' 

Corey,  Joseph,  Lebanon. 

Bliss,  Willfiird  (warps),  Lisbon. 

Sprague,  A.  k  W.  (print  cloths),  ** 

Union    Manufact    Co.    (ginghams, 

plaids,  and  stripes),  Manchester. 

Globe  Mills  Co.  (warps),  Jos.  Parker, 

a^ent,  8.  Manchester. 

Union  Mannfjsoturing  Co.,  Marlboro'. 

Middletown. 
Wilcox  k  Hall  (musquito  bars),  " 

Uucasville  Manufacturing  Co.,  Montyille. 
Greenwood  Manufact.  Co.,  New  Hartford. 
Bmith  k  Brown  (ducking),  " 

Smith,  D.  B.,  Pine  Meadow,  ** 

K.  Stonington. 
Kenyon,  E.  k  C.  H.,  Hopkinton,  " 

Falls  Co.  (denims,  ticks,  and  stripes), 

Gardner  Greene,  treasurer,        Norwich. 
Hutchins,  F.  W.  (sheetings), 
Shetucket  Co., 
Day  k  Jenks,  ** 

Perkins,  Timothy  (batts  and  yarn).  Orange. 
Almy,  Samson,  Plainfield. 

Waureean  Company, 
Central  Co.  (prints), 
Webster,  Felton  H.  (sheetings), 
Ames,  John  B.  (print  cloths), 
Thomas,  Seth  (sheetings),  Plymouth. 

Morse,  M.  S.  k  Co.  (sheetings),      i^omfret. 
Nightingale,  George  C.  k  Co., 
Rhodes ville  Company, 
Wilkinson,  Edmund  (sheetings). 


tt 
tt 


tt 
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Orleans  MannfactariDg  Go.  (print 

cloths),  Rehoboth. 

Stone  Mill  Co.,  Kockyille. 

Glyn  Co.  (warps),  M.  B.  Harvey, 

agent,  Stafford. 

Valley  Manufacturing  Co.  (warps),     ** 
Granite  Mill  Co.  (bleached  cottons), 

Greorge  M.  Ives,  aeent,  " 

Fairman,  John  L.  (batting),    W.  Staflfbrd. 
Kimball  &  Aldrich,  Steiiine. 

Sterling  Mills,  Arnold,  Fenner  3c 

Co.,  " 

Sterling  Stone  Factory,  Oneca  Co.,       *' 
Mason ville  Co.,  Thompson. 

Ross,  John  E.  (twine),  ** 

Walker  k  Sharpe  (duck,  shoe  linings, 

kc),  W.  Thompson. 

Luther  Esek  (yarns,  Are.),  Tolland. 

Centreville  Co.  (seamless  bags),     Vernon. 
Valley  Falls  Co., 


tt 


Phosnix  Mills  Co., 


Vernon  Depot. 
Voluntown. 


tt 
tt 


Jenks,  Hiram  (wicking), 

Ross,  John  L.  (jeans), 

Potter  k  Dixon  (negro  dotha), 

Griswold,  Martin  (braid),  Watertown. 

Talcott  k  Brace  f batts).       West  Hartford. 

Lee,  Thomas  R.  (carpet  warps),  Westport. 

Wood,  William  (wadding),  *' 

Natchaug  Manufacturing  Co.,    Windham. 

Cotton  Sail  Twine  Co.  ( W.  C.  Jillson, 

agent),  Willimantie. 

Dunham  Manufacturing  C!o.,  " 

Smithville  Manufacturing  Co.,  (W. 

Hay  den,  agent),  ** 

Willimantie  Duck  Co.  (shirtings),        ** 
Willimantie  Linen  Co.  (W.  P.  Aber- 

nethy,  agent),  ** 

Windham  Cotton  Manufacturing  Co. 

(J.  Tracy,  agent),  " 

Harris  &  Brothers  (cloths),  Windsor. 

Connecticut  River  Mills  (thread),        " 
Harris  Brothers  (twine),  Woodstock. 

May,  Ezra  C.  (spool  thread),  " 

Ruudall,  James  (twine),  " 

Smith  &  SteUon,  " 

Warner,  Daniel  (twine),  " 

Warner,  Thomas  &  Son  (twine),  '' 
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STATISTICS  OF  WOOLEN  GOODS  PRODUCKD  IN  NEW  KK9. 
LAND  FOB  THE  YEAIi  ENDING  JUNE  I,  1860. 


A IISI  OF  PRINCIPAL  MANUFACTURERS  OF  WOOLEN 
GOODS  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES,  IN  1860. 


Ualler,  John,  (Turn,  blanketa,  Ac),  Acton. 
HolUnd.  Thoc,  (cloth  k  bl&nketi),  Alfred. 
Currier,  Oit«d,  (carding},  Athena. 

'Whitman,  Zeana,  (del,  E.  Auburn. 

Pendleton,  £.  0.    (do.),  Bangor. 

Fsruham  A  Towle  ldi>.),  Belgrade. 

CloDgh.  Eber.  Isatinets),  Bethel. 

GibbB,  K.  (flannclg  t  blauketa),  BriilgUiD. 
Elliott,  Eaton  3.  (carding).  Bowdoin. 

Brooks,  Ira,  (do.),  E.  Bondoinbam. 

Walker,  JoE'eph,      (do.),  BrookBTillo. 

Bean,  R.  A  fi.  (do.),  Brownfield. 

■Whitlen,  William,  |do.),  Brunawick. 

Cole,  AddiBon  G.    (do.),  Buckfield- 

Conant,  N.  L.  (do.),  Bucks  port 

fiuxlon  Manurae'ring  Co.  (satinele), 

O.  Tracoy,  agent,  W.  Buxton. 

Clark,  Aaron, 
Parker,  William,  _  Cornish. 


Dexter 


Abbott  4  Co.  A.  (caasimeres,  doe- 

BklDgandHannGU), 
Kobinson,  R.  W.      (do.), 
Emwn.  Stephen  P.  (flannels).  Dover. 

Majo  i  Son  do.),  Fozcroft 

Jordan,  Joshua  (eardin^),  " 

Tapley,  Sewall  W.  (carding),      Frankfort 
Billinge,  Tobias,  (do.),  Freedom. 

Tueker,  I.  N.  A  Co.,  (casaimcres  and 

llnnnplB),  Gardiner, 

nove,  Jo«l,  (aatinet^  and  stockinE- 

yarn).  iTanoYer. 

Ifason,  Moses,  (carding),  Kenaebunk. 

Levislon  FaJli  Manufac'ng  Co.,  Leviston. 


Holland,  Joshuk,  (blankets),      Limnick. 
Ljman,  Daniel,  (cArding),  Ljmao. 

Corbett,  J.  M.  i  D.  O.  (aatineU),    Liibon. 
Morse.  S.  A.  (carding).  Uachiu. 

Jumper.  Cyrus,  (flannels  A  aatiDeti).  MUii. 
rarsons.  Joshua,  (carding),  W.  Mimk 

King,  Amos  D.  do.),  UL  Vpmon. 

Simes.  Isaac,  (satineta),  ML  Deseit. 

Beard.  E.J.  (carding).  Few  Shiron. 

Robinson,  Edward,  tebec 

UargreavM,  Edward,  (flannels), 

S.  Sbipleif-h. 
Ilorth  Berwick  Co.  (satinets),  N.  Berwick, 
llobbs,  Isaac  M.  (carding),       B. 
Cole,  Uoratio  G.      Ido.),  Kerws*. 

Robinson,  Josepb.  (flannels).  OifuriL 

Oxford  Manufacturing  Co.  (flannels 

and  blankets),  " 

Oxford  Woolen  Co.  (flannels).  " 

Readfifld  Woolen   Co.  (caasitntres, 

tweeds,  Ac),  Eesdlii-li 

Miller,  William,  (flannels),  Sanfuri 

Kewichawanock  Co.   (bed-blankeis 

and  flannels).  S.  Berwirk. 

French,  H.  W.  (carding),       Bandj  Tuink 
French,  John,  "        " 

Gleason,   Folger  i  Co.  (e«asimere< 


Vaasalbo 


IS). 


ManQfachiring  Co.  (cas- 
simereaj,  N.  Vaisalboro". 

Lang,  John  D.    (do.) 

Johnson,  Fuller  A  Co.  (c« 
jruQS,  Ac.), 
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SshaitiiA  Manufact'ing  Oo.  (tweeds, 

llannels,  Ac  ),  SabattusYille. 

Partridges  L.  R.  (stoekiDg-varn),Whitefield. 
£.  Wilton  Mauut  'ng  Co.  (flannels},  Wilton. 


Furnal,  D.  (yarns),        ^  Wilton. 

Pope  A  Co ,  Isaiah,  (satinets),  Windham. 

Chace,  Josiahy    (fulled   cloth  and 

7ani)|  York. 


New  Hampshire. 


Adams,  Nathan,  (cassimeres,  flan- 
nels and  varus),  Acworth. 

Ashuelot  \fanul"ng  Co.  (cloths),  Ashuelot. 

Ba*>cock,  Joshua  \I.,  Barnstead. 

Harris  A  Faulkner  (flannels),  Pisherville. 

6haw,  William  E.  (yarns  and  sati- 
nets), Bristol. 

Dole,  E.  A  Co.  (satinets,  Ac  ),       Campton. 

Balcom,  George  L.  (doeakins),   ClaremonL 

Holden,  B.  F.  A  D.   (flannels  and 

hosiery),  W.  Concord. 

Mercer,  Walter  A  J.  (yarn),  Cornish. 

Sawyer,  F.  A.  A  J.  (flannels),  Dover. 

Harris,  M.  A  M.  W.  (cassi meres),  Dublin. 

rheshire  Mills  (flannels),         Harrisville. 

Fulton  A  Huntress  (cassimeres,  Ac), 

Effingham. 

Shaker  Mills  Co.  (cassimeres  and 

flannels),  Enfield. 

Sulla  way,  I.  W.  (yarn  and  socks),       " 

JJorris,  C.  M.  (flannels),  Epping. 

Pearson,  Enoch,  " 

Prescott,  Jacob  E.  (flannels,  Ac),        ** 

Gilford   Mechanics'   Manufacturing 

Co.,  Woodbury  Melcher,  agent,   Gilford. 

Winnipisseogee  Lake  Manufact'ing 
Co.,  Lake  Village,  " 

Ward,  J.  A  Co.  (broadcloths),  Gilsum. 

Young,  P,  (flannels  and  satinets),  Grafton. 

Dodge  A  Huntington  (socks),       Hanover. 

Hoyden  A  Bishop  (cash  meretts),  Hinsdale 

Haile  A  Frost  (do.),  '* 

Popper,  J.  A  W.  (shirts,  Ac),  Holderness. 

Patterson,  J.  A  D.  N.   (tweeds  and 

cassimcres),  Hopkinton. 

Tniise,  Robert  L.  (cassimeres),  E.  Jaffrey. 

Faulkner  A  Colony  (flannels),  Keene. 

Appleton.  Thos.  (hosiery),  Laconia. 

Biisiel,  John  W.       (do.) 

Cunningham,  Jas.  (do.) 


it 
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tt 


Newport. 
tt 


4t 


North  field. 


Busiel,  Lewis  F.  (yams),  Laconit 

Pepper,  John,  (hosiery), 
Pulcifer,  Lyman  B.  (hosiery  yarns), 
Sargent,  Moses,  (do.        do.) 

Bailey,  Zalmon,  (carding),  Lisbon. 

Hale,  £.  J.  M.  (flannels),  Littleton. 

Howarth,  James,  (wool  yams),  Loudon, 
Manchester  Print  Works,  Manchester. 
Peters  A  Bond  (flannels,  Ac),  " 

Townsend,  James,  (yarns),  Marlboro*. 
Townsend,  John,  (flannels),  Milton. 

Gordon,  J.  C.  (yams).  New  Hampton. 

Dean,  Solomon,  (flannels), 
Goodrich,  David  J.  (yarns). 
Hatch  A  Nourse  (flannels), 
Richards,  Dexter,    (do.), 
Tilton,  J.  A  J.  C.  (satinets), 
Wyman,  Charles  H.  (yams,  Ac),  Pel  ham. 
Noone  A  Cochran,  Petcrboro'. 

Norway  Plains  Co.,  Rochester. 

Gonic  Manufacturing  Co.  (flannels),  Gonic. 
Bailey  A  Wheeler  (wool  frocking),  Salem. 
Beckford,  Henry  8.  (stocking-yarn), 

N.     * 
Morrison  A  Co.  (yarns), 
Taylor,  John,  (flannels), 
Tilton,  Alex'r  H.  (tweeds),       Sanbornton. 
Blanchard,  August,  (satinets),    Sandwich. 
Smith,  Wm.  M.,  W.  Stewartstown. 

Hathorn,  Levi,  (flannels  and  tweeds), 

Washington. 
Sawyer,  Moses,  (cassimeres  and  doe- 

skins),  N.  Weare. 

Johnson  A  Colby,  Wilmot. 

Wilton  Man'ing  Co.  (carpet  yams),  Wilton. 
Woolen  Manumcturing  Co.,  *' 

Ashuelot  Manufacturing  Co.,  Winchester. 
Raymond  A  Turner,  " 

Fessenden,  Stephen,  Windham. 

Springfield,  L  W.  (blankets),  8.  Wolf  boro'. 
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Yermont. 


ti 
tt 

Barre. 
tt 


Barnet  Manufact'g  Co.  (doeskins),  Bamet 
Gleason,  W.  Jr.  (cassimeres),  " 

Bradford,  H.  E.  (hosiery),  Bennington. 
Carter.  John  (wool-yarn),  Barnet. 

Grecnbunks,  Geo.  (white  flannels), 
Beniick.  James  K.  (satinets). 
Little,  II.  A  (flannels), 
Morecroft,  William  (flannels), 
Reynolds,  John,  (do.)  •* 

Dorn  ct  Payne  (rolls  for  spinning),  Benson. 
Faiilknfr,  D wight  (flannels).  Bethel. 

Whitinore  A  Dana,  Brattleboro'. 

Lo!>nin»»t  W.  H.  (cassimeres),  Bridgewater. 
llii  no<t.,  H.  A  Son,  Cabot. 

1  ullerton  A  Co.  (doeskins).  Cavendish. 
Balcom  b.  ( ».  L.  A  Co.(doe8k's),  Proctorsville. 
Waterson,  Joseph,  Chelsea. 


Sawyer,  J.  F.  A  T.  R.  (cashmerets),  Chester. 

Burlington  Mills,  Harding  A  Bro- 
thers (Black  doeskins  and  fancy 
cassimeres),  Winooski  Falls,  Colchesfer. 

Greenbanks,  B.,  Danville. 

Kendall  S.  (com'n  grey  cloth),  Enosburg. 

Crockett  A  Shepardson,  (cassim.),  Fairfax. 

Lyman,  T.  D.  (cloths),        N.  Ferriaburgh. 

Burgess,  Walker  A  Co.  (doeskins),  Grafton. 

Dean,  P.  W.  A  Co.  (cassimeres),  " 

Dewey.  A.  G.  A  Co.  •  Hartford. 

Parker,  J.  C.  (flannels),  " 

Sturtevant,  C.  F.,  Hartland. 

Dow,  Nay  A  Co.  (doeskins),    Hinesburgh. 

Dow  A  Pearle  (satinets),  Johnson. 

Ward  A  BufiTum,  Ludlow. 

DaTenpori  A  Clay  (eanim'et),  Middlebury. 
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Middlebury  Manufact'g  Co.  (cassi- 

meres  and  flannels),  Middlebury. 

rnrtis  A  Storj  Milton. 

N.  G.  Woolen  Manufact'ng  Co.,  Monkton. 
Gould,  Joseph  (flannels),  Northfield. 

Blakely,  R.  A  Son,  Pawlet 

Marks,  Ira,  " 

Carpenter,R.  Jr.  <fcCo.  (8atinet8),K.Pownal. 
Keyes,  James  A  Co.,  Putney. 

Merrill,  D.  A  Co  ,  Felchville,        Reading. 
Perry,  8.  &  Co.,  Cambridgeport, 

Rockingham. 
Famsworth  A  Hoit  (cassimeres)  ** 

Kingsley,  Chester  (cassimeres),  Salisbury. 
Hunter,  Nelson  (fulled  olothj^      Sheldon. 


Newell,  Heron  (failed  doth),  Sborebani. 
Holmes,  Whitmore,  A  Co.,  Springfield. 
Faulkner,  D.  F.  (flannels),  8tookbridg«b 
Greenhanks,  T.      (do.)  " 

Merrick,  Gay  A  Son  (doeskins),  •* 

Piatt,  Hiram  (satinets),  Swanton. 

Cambridge,  P.  C,  Union  Village,  Thetford. 
Sartwell,  T.  J.,  N.  Troy. 

Thompson,  Seabury  A   Blanchard 

(cassimeres),  Waterbary. 

Wells  A  Herron  (flannels),  Watenrilfe. 
Lewis,  Benjamin,  Weill. 

White,  L.  0.  (socks   and   flannels), 

Brownsville,  West  Windsor. 

Woodward,  S.  (doeskins,)  Woodstock. 


HasBachnsetts, 


Bchouler,  Wm.  (flannels)  8.  Acton. 

Briggs  Brothers  (Union  cassimeres 

and  meltons),  Adams. 

Black ington,  S.  A  Son,  (cassimeres),  " 
Bray  ton,  S.  W.  A  Co.  (union  cassi- 
meres), N.  Adams. 
Tyler  A  Bliss  (union  cassimeres,  Ac,    " 
Blackinton  A  Phillips,  8.  Adams. 
I>ean  A  La  Monte,  ** 
Norton,  Sykes  A  Co.  (satinets),    Agawam. 
Salisbury  Mills  (doeskins),        Amesbury. 
Ballard  Vale  Co.  (J.  P.  Bradlee),  Andover. 
Marland  Man'ng  Co.  (fancy  woolens),  " 
Belchertown  Manuf'ing  Co.,  Belchertown. 
Tyler,  Abner,                                          " 
Faulkner,  J.  R  A  Co.  (flan's),  N.Billeriea, 
Bradford,  Tafb  A  Co.  (cass'res),  Blackstone. 
Evans,  Seagraye  A  Co.,                         " 
Ray,  J.  G.  A  Brothers  (shoddy),          '* 
Esty  A  Messenger,                                   " 
Farnums,  No  1  and  2  Mills,  Millville,  " 
Millville  Maniifaeturing  Co.,     **          " 
Scott,  John  C.  (satinets),             "          " 
Morrison,  A.  A  Co.  (yarns),          Braintree. 
Draper,    James    (hoods,   gloye-lin- 

ings,  Ac).  Canton. 

French  A  Draper  (hosiery),  ** 

Baker  A  Bottomly  (satinets),        Charlton. 
Baldwin  Co.  (worsted yarn),  N.Chelmsford. 
Concord  Factory,  E.  C.  Damon,  Concord, 
Conway  Manufacturing  Co.,  Conway. 

Burk,  Edmund  (doeskins),  ** 

Ford,  John  (satinets),  Cummington. 

Lloyd,  Chas.     do.  " 

Maverick  Woolen  CJo.  (cassim.),    Dedham. 
Dighton  Manufacturing  Co.  Dighton. 

Merrimac  Woolen  Mills,  Dracut. 

Perry.  Jos.  H.  A  Co.  (satinets),       Dudley. 
Tufte  Manufact'g  Co.  (broad  cloth),     ** 
Minot  Manufact'g  Co.  (satinets),   Enfield. 
Swift  River  Manufac'g  Ca  (do),  " 

Wamsutta  Stoara  Mill,  Fall  River. 

J.  Robinson's  Sons  (yarn),    E.  Falmouth. 
Fitohburg  Woolen  Mill  Co.   (cassi- 
meres), W.  H.  Vose,  agent,     Fitchburg. 
C.  J.  Delehantry  A  Co.,  " 

Wall  is.  8-  (fancy  goods  A  stockings),     *' 
Saxonville  Mills  (yarns),      Framingham. 
Rockwood,  Erastus  (shoddy),     Franklin. 


Ray,  F.  B.  (shoddy),  Franklin. 

Ayers  A  Aldrich  (satinets),  Granby. 

Berkshire  Woolen  Co.  (cassimeres), 

A.  C  Russell,  agent,     Great  Barrington. 
Kellogg,  Charles  T.  **  h 

Leonard,  Theo.  (doeskins)  Greenfield. 

Hale,  £.  J.  M.,  Groveland. 

Barker,  L  L.  A  G.  W.  (satinets)  Hancock. 
Taylor,  William  (yarns),  •* 

Hinsdale,  Fr.  W.  A  Brother  (Union 

broadcloths)  Hinsdale  Depot,  Hinsdalak 
Plunkett  Woolen  Co.  (Union  cloths 

and  satinets),  ' 

Chaffin,  Royal  H.  (satinets),  Holdeik 

Hall  A  Co.  (do.)  " 

Taylor,  Hoi  ace  (do.)      Hantington. 

Brigg,  Wm.  W.  A  Co.,  liswreoce. 

Washington  Mills.  " 

Lee  Woolen  Co.  (E.  Smith),  Lee, 

Bottomly,  B.  (tweeds,  etc.),  Leicester. 

Clappville  Mills  (flannels,  Ao^),  ** 

Hodges,  Sam'l  L.  (tweeds,  etc.),  * 

Manhattan  Manufacturing  Co.  ' 

Mann  A  Marshall  (satinets),  ^ 

Field  A  Hubbard  (satinets).  Lererett 

Belvidere  Manuf'ng  Co.  (flannels),  Lowell, 
(-base  A  Hoaford,  *' 

Faulkner  &  Brother,  ** 

Middlesex  Co.,  " 

Blush,  Oliver  (satinets),  Hiddlefield. 

Church,  8.  U.  A  Brothers,  ** 

Coogan,  Michael  (jeans),  Millbury. 

Kennison,  Fowler  A  Mee  (flannels),    ** 
Murdock,  George  T.  (satinets),  ** 

Rhodes,  John  (satinet  warp),  ** 

Walling,  Nelson  (fancy  cassimeres),    " 
Wood   David  (satinets),  " 

Hampden  Manuf'g  Ca  fsatinets^  Monsoik 
MoDSon  Woolen  Manufact'ing  0>.        •* 
Monson  A  Brim  field  Manuf.  Co.,         ** 
Hodges,  George  A  Son,  N.  Andover. 

Stevens,  Nathaniel  A  Son  ** 

Sutton,  Eben,  (flannels),  ** 

Ashworth,  Thomas  (shoddy),  Oxford. 

Bufl'am,  Moses  (black  cassimeres),      •* 
Chamberlain,  McGaw  A  Co.  (do.) 
Hodges.  George,  Jr.  (flannels), 
Perrv,  D.  A  W.  (yarn), 
Pittsfield  Woolen  Co.  (cassim's),  Pittsfield. 
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PotneroT't,  L.  Sons  (anion  easflim's 
and  broadcloths),  Pittsfield. 

Pontoosuc  Manning  Oo.  ^Balmorals),    ** 

Bussell,  S.  N.  A  C.  (lancj  cassi- 
meres), 

Taconic  Mills  (union  cassimeres),       ** 

Barker,  J.  V.  A  Brother  (cass'res),        " 

Hawkins  A  Co.  (flannels). 

Peck  A  Kilborn    (do.) 

Stearns,  D.  <&  H.  (union  cassim.) 

Btreeter,  Sereno  C,  Plainfield. 

Lowe,  Ralph  (horse-blankets),        Quincj. 

Day,  S.  P.  (satinets),  Rowe. 

^Whitney,  Day  k  Co.,  Boyalston. 

Salisbury  Co.  (doeskins,  flannels, 
Ac),  " 

Prunker,  £.  &  Co.  (flannels),         Saugua. 

Bcott,  Francis  A  Son  (flannels),  " 

Hunt  A  Varnum,  Seekonk. 

Cordaville  Manuf.  Co.,  Southboro.' 

Hamilton  Woolen  Co.,  Soutbbridge. 

Horton,  N.  M.  A  0>.  (doeskins),  S.Danvers. 

Bhorey,  Thomas  H.  (satinets),       Spencer. 

Stanley,  William         (do.)  " 

Uphara,  William         (do.)  " 

Glendale  Woolen  Co.  (J.  Z.  (Goodrich, 
agent),  Glendale,  Stockbridge. 

French  A  Draper  (hooda,  glove- 
linings,  Ac.,)  Stonghton. 

Morrison  A  Southworth  (yams),  ** 

Gleason,  Benj.  W.  (flannels),  Stowe. 

Merman  A  Co.  (satinets),  Sturbridge. 

Maynard,  Amory  (yams),  Sudbury. 

Woodbury,     Asa    A    Go.    (jeans), 

Wilkinsonville. 

Otter  River  Manufact'g  Co.,     Templeton. 

Tya^quin  Mills  (satinets),        W.  Tisbury. 
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Scott,  Samuel  W.,  TTxbridgOk 

Southwick  A  Sayles  (cassimeres),        " 

Tail  A  Capron  (satinets), 

Uxbridge  Manufacturing  Co., 

Wheelock,  C.  A.  A  S.  M.  (cassim.), 

Shaw,  Elijah  (satinets),  Walea. 

Wales,  R.  P.,        (do.) 

Clarke  A  Wilmarth  (yarn),        S.  Walpole. 

Gilbert,  G.  H.  A  Co.  (white,  opera, 
and  silk-warp  flannels).  Ware. 

Stevens,  Charles  A.  (flannels  and 
tweeds), 

Knowles  A  Sibley  (satinets),  Warren. 

Cooper,  Hiram,  (flannels),        Watertown. 

Slater,  S.  A  Sons  H^roadcloths),    Webster. 

Schouler,  John  A  Bros.,   West  Cambridge. 

Abbott  Worsted  Co.  (worsted  yarns), 
Graniteville,  Weatford. 

Wood,  David  H.,  B.  Westport. 

Barwel,  Seth  (yarn),  Whateley. 

James,  Henry  L.  (satinets),  ** 

Stockbridge,  C.  D.  (yarn),  " 

Ravine  Mills,  S.  Wilbraham. 

South  Wilbraham  Manufact'g  Co.,      '' 

Calkins,  D.  A.,  Collins  Depot, 

Nelson  A  Gates,  (satinets),  " 

Bodman,  Lewis  (satinets),   Williamsburg^ 

Sears,  Nathaniel  (flannels),  " 

Bacon,  John  H.  (wadding),     Winchester. 

Adriatic  Woolen  Mills  (new),    Worcester* 

Bigelow  A  Barber,  " 

Fox  A  Rice,  ** 

James,  Benjamin,  (shirts  and  draw- 
ers), 

Parkhurst,  N.  R.,  Valley  Falls, 

Curtis,  A.,  New  Worcester, 

Lord,  £.  A  Son  (carpets),      8.  Wrentham. 
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Granite  Woolen  Mill,  J.  T.  Seagrave 

A  Co.  (fancy  cassimeres),      Burrillville. 
Bteero  A  Tinkham  (cassimeres),  ** 

Smith,  Jos.  B.  (satinets),  Mapleville,  " 
Smith,  G.  N.  A  J.  A.  (new),  "  " 
Whipple,  Chas.  H.  (satinetjs,  «  " 
Whipple,  Dan'l  8.  (do.),  «         ** 

Whipple  A  Co.        (do.),  "  " 

Reynolds,  Lafayette,  Mohegan,  " 

Nichols,  Jos.  D.  (satinets),  Mohegan,  '' 
Braman  A  Tumer  (do.)  Paacoag,  " 
Emerson.  Stephen,  "        • 

Fiske,  J.  T.,  agent  (satinete),  "  " 
Inman,  James  0.        (do.),  **        " 

Sayles,  Cook  A  Co.,  **        " 

Sayles,  H.  A  Son,  "        *' 

Many  an  A  Mul  liken  (yams   and 

jeans),  Phcsnix,  Coventry. 

Bowen.  Battey  A  Co.  (kejseys),  Cranston. 
Harris,  Edw.  (doeskins,  Ac),  Woon- 

socket,  Cumberland. 

Paine,  D.  N.  (satinets),  " 

Greene,  James,  Exeter. 

Greene,  William,  Hopkinton. 

Ashaway  Manufacturing  O).  (plaid 

linsey's).  J.  B.  Wells,  ag't,Ashaway, " 
3ei>f^,'H.  S.  (flannels),  Woodville,      '^ 


Rodman  A  Sons,  Kewpork 

Silver  Spring  Mill  (kerseys),  Allen- 
ton,  N.  Kingston. 
Shady  Lea  Mill  (beavers,  blankets, 

Ac),  W.  B.  Chapin,  ag't,  Allenton,  ** 
Davis  A  Sweet  (jeans,  Ac.)  Davisville,  ** 
Lafayette  Mill,  R.  Rodman  (jeans, 

Ac),  Lafayette,  * 

Yorgo  Mills,  Wm.  G.  Rose,  proprie- 
tor (jeans,  Ac),  Slocumville,  ** 
Fisk,  Stephen  C.  (kerseys),       Peace  Dale. 
Peace  Dale  Manufac'ing  Co.  (broad- 
cloths and  shawls),                           '' 
Rodman,  8.  A  Sons  (kerseys),              " 
Bradford,  Taft  A  Co.,  (cas'res),  Proyidenott. 
Burrougb,  George  A.,  ** 
Campbell,  J.  P.  Aj^.  M.  (satinets),         ** 
Chapin,  Geo.  W.  A  Ck>.  (cassimeres),    " 
Gushing  A  Ellsworth  (negro  cloths),   *' 
Day  A  Chapin,                                       " 
Draper,  Lucian,                                     ** 
Durfee,  E.  A.  (kerseys),                        " 
Elm  Street  Woolen  Mill  (cassimer^), 

William  Hudson,  ag(*nt,  " 

Evans  A  Seagrave  (cassimeres,)  ** 

Geneva  Mill  (cassimeres),  Hale  A 
Burrough,  ** 
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▼aller  Mills,  Wm.  Hudaon  (J^mt 

and  fancy  hosiery),  I*roTidencc 

Fwnum.  C  H.  A  *'o.  r  jeans),  " 

Oinev  A  Metcalficassimeres),  ** 

Boes.  John  L.  ''caASfmeres),  " 

Water,  8.  A  Sons,  " 

Bprin?  Grrve  Mill  i' satinets),  " 

wanskdck  Co.  ( ca«si meres),  ST. Proridence. 
Hyde,  T.  B,  A  Co.  (do.)  Carolina  Mills, 

Richmond. 
Weeden,  Geo.,  agent,  (linseys),  Shamrock. 


Kenyon  it  Sons  (jeans),  Bhamroelc 

Poke  &  Steere  (cassimeres^,  Smiibfieid. 
Wakefield  Man'g  Co.  (satiueU),  Wakefield. 
Greene  A  Howard  (vams),  WArwick. 

Babcock,  E.  k  H.,    '  Westerly. 

Brown  k  Co,  (linseys).  "^ 

Stillman,  Welcome^  (plaid  linscvs),    " 
Stillman  k  Clark  (do.),     '         •* 

Stillman,  0.  W.  k  Co.  (cassimerea),     " 
Weeden,  J.  E.,  agent,  ^ 

White  Rock  Manufng  Co.  (linseya),    " 


Connecticiit 


Lawton,  William  (satinets,  etc).     Bethel. 

Bristol  Manuf.  Co.  (knit  goods),       Bristol. 

Gaylord,  William  (satinets),     Burlington. 

£nsi&;n,  Sidney  i'satinets),  Canaan. 

Gladdell,  William  (satinets),  Chester. 

Coventry  Satinet  Manuf.,         B.  Coventry. 

Pargo,  Horace  (satinets),  "  " 

Washington  Mill  (satinets,  Ac)  • 

Union  Manufacturing  Co.,  Danbary. 

Plumb,  D.  W.  (beaver  and  broad 
cloths),        ATiSonia,  Derby. 

Ailing,  A.  H.  A  C.  B.  (seamless  hosi- 
ery and  knit  yarns),  Birmingham,  " 

Smith,  0.  F.  (satinets), N.  London,  £.  Lyme. 

Broad  Brook  Manuf.  Co.  (fancy  cas- 
simeres).  Broad  Brook,  E.  Windsor. 

East  Windsor  Woolen  Co.  (cass.),  " 

Plaiuville  Manufac.  Co.  (shirts  and 
drawers),  Farmineton. 

Currier,  And.  J.,  Lord's  Bridge,  Franklin. 

Lanman,  Peter  (hosiery),    "  •* 

Crosby  &  Hubbard  (satinets),  Glastenbury. 

Eagleville  k  North  Kingsbury  Co.,      *' 

Noag  Manuf.  Co.  (satinets),        8.         " 

Whitlock,  Angastu.^,Glenville,  Greenwich. 

Hopcvillo  Manufacturing  Ct>.  (sati- 
nets), Jewett  City,  Griswold. 

Lathrop  <t  Co.  (satinets),    **  " 

Saylo.s,  S.  A  L.  (satinets),  Killingly. 

Carey,  James  C.  (satinets),  Lebanon. 

Allen,  E.  k  E.  M.  (dunnels),  Lisbon. 

Ratbhone,  A.  C.  G.,     Hamburg,        Lyme. 

Hilliard  k Spencer,  Buckland,  Manchester. 

Pacifio  Company  (C.  G.  Keenev),  " 

Charter  Oak  Manuf.  Co.       8.  Manchester. 

Otis  Manufacturing  Co.  (stockinet),      ** 

Thornton,  Thomas  (satinets),  Middlebury. 

Smith,  O.  F.  k  Co.  (satinets),      Montville. 

Schofield,  Charles  F.  (satinets),  " 

Vincout,  Harry  (cassiraeres,  Ac),        *' 

LewJK,  Tbomas  (satinets),  Naugatuck. 

New  Britain  Knitting  Co.       New  Britain. 

Wells  Brotbers  (satinets).       New  Milford. 

Beechcr,  Alien  B.  (satinets),        Newtown. 

Norfolk  Woolen  Co.  (satinets),        Norfolk. 

Stillman  A  Clark,  North  Stonington. 

Lounsbury,  Bissell  A  Co.  (felt  cloth), 

Winne])ank,  Norwalk. 

Union  Manufac.  Co.  (felt  cloth),  " 

Giles  Manuf.  Co.  (worsted),  Norwich. 

Diraiek,  J.  W.  (carpet  yarns), 

El  tint;.  Wm.  A  Co.  (flannels) 

Hale.  F.  M., 

Loom  is,  F.  B.  (cassimeres),  «* 
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Williams,  E.  (flannels),  Yantic,  Norwich. 
Bradbury,  J.  A  W.  (satinets).  Old  Lyme. 
Fitts,  James  (satineu*).  Oranga. 

Union  Woolen  Co.  (d«jeskin8'i,  PlvniouTlu 
Lucas,  B.  A  Co.(flan. ;  Poquet^innoclPreston. 
Shelton,  George  P.  (brocatelies),  S*^ymour. 
Saxony  Woolen  Co.,  Putnam. 

Glover,  £.  N.  (satinets),  Ridgefield. 

Washinee  Co.  (stocking-yarn),    Salisburr. 
Somersville  Manuf.  Co.  ^satinets),  Someri. 
Converse  k  Hyde,  (satinets),         Stafford. 
Hydeville  Manufac'g  Co.  (satinets),    " 
Converseville  Co.  (satinets).  Parley 

Converse,  agent,  Stafford  Springs,    ** 
Fox,  Charles  k  Co.   (fancy   cassi- 
meres), Stafibrd  Springs       • 
Mineral  Springs  Manufacturing  Co., 

(satinets)        Stafford  Springs,         * 
Orcuttville  Co.  (satinets),  • 

Converse,  Brother  k  Co.  (satinets), 

Staffordville,  • 

Hope  (Do.  (satinets),  Staflbrdville,       * 
Stanordville  Manuf.  Co.  (satinets), 

SUffordville,  « 

Converse,  Jos.  (satinets),  W. Stafford,   " 
Capron  k  Co.      (do.),  Tbomp-son. 

Hartford  Carpet  Co.,  Thomp^onville. 

Sayles  k  Ross  (satinets),         W.  Thouif»son 
Enfield  Manuf 'ng  Co,  (drawers,  Ac.)    •• 
Union  Manufac *g  Co.,  Ttjrrington. 

Pequot  Company,  Uneasville. 

Phoenix  Mills  (Thomas  Tyler).       VornuH. 
American  Mills  (cas's;,  Rockville, 
Florence  Mills  (mix'd  does's),  ** 
Hockanum  Co.  (cassiraeres;,    '* 
Leeds,  Co.  (satinets),  ** 

New  England  Co.,  " 

Rockville  Maunficturing  Co.,  " 
Saxony  0>.  (satinets),  *' 

Springvale  Co.  (satinets),  " 

Stone  Mill  Co.  (satinet  warps,  Ac), 
Talcott  Brothers  (s«tinoti«),  Vernon  Depict 
PotterA  Dixon  (negro  cloths), Camp- 
bell Mills,  Vi'luntown. 
Watcrbury    Knitting    Co.     (merino 

shirts,  etc.)  Wat^rlmrj, 

Kellogg  A  Co.  (satinets),  Wctb«r5fif!.'L 
Sequasscn  Woolen  C^i.  (cassi'es).  Winils^r. 
Union  Man'ngCo.  (doeskins),  Wolctttville. 
Curtis,  Daniel  A  Co.  doeskins),  Woc»dburr. 
Dawson  A  Ward  (cassimeres),  *^ 

Cockring,  Laruard  (satinets),  Woodstock. 
Hollingsworth,  Jos.  (cassimeres), 
Kenyon,  Joseph  (satinets),  " 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  THE  WEST. 

In  a  country  so  recently  settled  as  the  Western  States,  and  so  abounding 
in  all  the  elements  that  reward  agricultural  labor,  one  would  not  expect  to 
find  much  development  of  the  manufacturing  arts;  yet  it  appears  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  aggregate  product  of  manufactures  in  1860  is  to  be  credited  to 
nine  Western  States,  including,  as  such,  Kentucky.  It  is,  however,  also 
true  that  much  the  largest  proportion  of  this  product  was  of  the  commoner 
and  coarser  articles,  as  flour,  whiskey,  lumber,  etc.,  and  that  outside  of  th^ 
principal  cities  comparatively  little  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  the 
higher  or  artistic  branches  of  manufactures.  It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact 
that  there  has  been  so  little  increase  in  the  production  of  cotton  and 
woolen  goods  within  ten  years,  some  of  the  Western  States  having 
reported  a  less  value  in  1860  than  in  1850.  Of  the  nine  States,  Ohio 
takes  first  rank  in  manufacturing  importance,  and  next  to  New  York,  was 
the  largest  producer  in  the  Union  of  Agricultural  Implements  and  Flour 
and  Meal.  Illinois  is  also  a  large  producer  of  agricultural  implements, 
and  in  products  of  distilleries  was  second  only  to  New  York.  Michigan 
is  the  leading  State  of  the  West  in  sawed  and  planed  lumber;  and  Ken- 
tucky takes  precedence  over  all  the  other  Western  States  in  the  production 
of  Woolen  goods. 


APPROXIMATE  STATISTICS  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  MANU- 
FACTURES IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES  FOR  THE  YEAR 
ENDINa  JUNE  1,  1860. 


states.  Manufiie*g 

Eiitabin'ts. 

Ohio 10,710 

Indianft ^ 6,120 

Michigan 2,630 

Illinola 4,100 

Wl-KwnMn 8,120 

Minnemta »        602 

Iowa .»  1,790 

Mii'soari 2,800 

Kentucky 8,160 

Kanras 299 

Nebraska 107 

Total  in  Western  States...  84,298 


Yal.  of  Baw  Mate- 

Areraff 

e  No.  of 

Capita]  in- 

rial  used,  including  Hands  £mploj'd. 

rested. 

Fuel. 

Male. 

Female. 

$68,000,000 

$70,000,000 

69,800 

11,400 

18,875,000 

27,860,000 

20,600 

710 

24,000,000 

19,000,000 

22,860 

1,260 

27,700,000 

88,800,000 

23,600 

870 

10,680,000 

17,250,000 

16,320 

no 

2,388,310 

1,904,070 

2,104 

19 

7,600,000 

8,500,000 

0,475 

102 

20,600,000 

94,000,000 

flOASO 

1,200 

20,000,000 

21,380,000 

20,580 

1,460 

1,063,000 

669,260 

1,719 

••eea«e»e 

266,67S 

237,216 

834 

2 

Talne  of 
Ann'l  Prodoct 

$126,000,000 

43,260,000 

86,200,000 

56,760,000 

28,600,000 

8,873,172 

14,900,000 

43,600,000 

86,830,000 

2,800,000 

606,058 


$106,872,886         $224,100,654        204,422      17,798      $390,209,230 
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juavrACTOBXs  or  tbb  wxtr. 


STATISTICS  OF  THB   LEADINQ  ARTICLES  PRODUCED  Df 
THE  WESTERN  STATES,  INCLUDING  KENTUCKY,  IN  1860. 


••••••••«••■«••«« 


Bplritaoiu  LIqiumi  dbUllsd,  44^740^108  jillnni  ....»«...^^..^ ,m 

Mdt  Uqnors  bi«w«d,  l^TS^O  Unnto ^-..^^.^^^^-.^ 

LomlMMr,  Mwad  tad  plamd...— ».»^^^— ^-.>».^— — w«..«~.^.-.— 
Acricnlinral  Ipplcnwiit^— —»»»»«—««— ———<» ..»«■» — »■■■ 

^ntt  iiroQy  lo^iov  Win">«»— ——•—#»••»••»•— •*•  »»••■■•••  ■■■■■■■■■•■■■■■■■■■——— 

Btr  sad  other  Rolled  Izon,  17»I17  tOBfc — ^.>..^«» 

Kidilnery  and  Steun 
JfOB  Voondlng... 

Booteaad  Shooi. 

§imp  sad  Cmdlw m.^^-..^. 

OoClMi  Goods,  22  mHU. 
Iffmber  of  SpindlM.. 

HIIAinUr  Ol    l<ftlHMnni»»i«mrf«««i»i«»«»ii  ■  I «■■«■■»■»»■«■  I m«» 

Woolon  CtoodSy  6S8  luDw »»«•■ — • 

llvmber  of  SjAndlm^-,,,,^. 
If  WBlMr  of  Looaif..«^~. 


i^MlyQTO 


»ii»«i»— 
•«•»•••••»—••••■»■>>■■—■#•■ 
■•••••••••••»*»••—■«■■>•■■■•—>■•••—— 

»•■■•■—■ 


»——————■■■■««««■ 


>—••#••••■•■■—■••>■■ 


umsm 


MANUFACTURES  OF  CIXCIXNATI,  OHIO. 


i 


[In  1859  Mr.  Charles  Cist  published  a  work  on  "Cindnnati  at  it  iSy" 
■tilted  that  the  manafVctoriDg  industry  of  that  citj  rieldcd  a  Yalue  of  f "_ 
annually.  In  1880  the  same  Mr.  Cist  was  n^A  ^f  tKj>  A—ut^wt  i^^^^^nm:  gr-^e 
Eighth  Census,  and  his  return  and  those  of  his  &ssc>ciat«s,  when  addec.  r*^  zr  z» 
whole  of  Hamilton  County  a  prodoct  of  $-l6,8Sil,<17.  We  carrot  rMccmi*  -ar  ji»-- 
crepancy.  We  hare  no  doubt  whatever,  knowing  how  negligent  cvneiii  •i^acus 
are,  that  this  return  is  below  the  truth,  but  we  are  eqnaUy  oonfideM  •si:^*  'aerar- 
nati  docs  not  produce  a  hundred  million  of  dollars  xinxfj,  Thek^MW^m;  sr  2m 
returns  for  Hamilton  County,  for  the  year  ending  June  !» 1880,  as  avnwna  a  .a 
from  the  Census  Offiee.] 


Vanofkctons. 
AgriealtDrml  Impl 


K«.er 

ZftaUiib- 


Pk>v«  aD<l  IFaiTOWs .— 

]lr*[i«r«  and  Mowcrk 


1. 


iftHviiiiTir 

X  Sot«.  At — 

^  aBi  ?h'«»- 

\  Farkin;;.. 

Pa|«T 

fmm 


1™ 
11 


7. 
1. 


Oarltal 
loTtttad. 

flSuOOO....^ 

liO.-OO 

Z»JO 

20.1. '-0 

4.0fJO 

isi-ooo...... 

2.0iW 

IWJiOO 

2^.700...... 

402.1<iO...... 

vlfalOO....^ 

10,000....^ 

8&.000. 

09,205. 


CostofRav 
MateriaL 

$13.512...^ 
4J,773...M« 

dOO...Ma 

202,720...». 

]l,1ft5...». 

7,200 

7,000..^ 
102.768..... 

18.f4M 

866.013. 

41801 


I 
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CiNoiNNATi — Continued, 


Mannftctnrefl. 


No  of 
Esttblish-     Capital 
ments.       Invetted. 


Britannia  Ware...... ^..       2 

Brooms ,  6««»m 

Bru«h«fl ^ 8 

BurninK  Fluid 1 

Carpenters'  Tools 1 

Carpeta ^       8 

Carriages 27 

**        Children's - 1 

Chw 1 

Oar  Wheels 1 

Cbenicals „ 4 

Cigars  and  Tobaooo 107 

Cocks 1 

Clothing „ 222 

"       Ladles' Cloaks,  Ac. ««.        2 

Coffee  and  Spioee,  Ground 4 

Coffins.  MetAllio ^.        1 

Coofectionery „ 18 

Cooperage 96 

CopperMnithing 6 

Cordage ^ „....       7 

Cotton  Goods 8 

CuUery «       6 

Drags  and  Medicines „      11 

Dyeing  and  Printing „.        2. . 

Fertnizers 1 

Fire  Arms ^ 1 

Flour  and  Meal 81 

Flour  Sacks 2 

Fumarets  Heating 2 

Furniture ^.     48 

*         Bedsteads 4 

«•         Chairs ^      18 

Oaa 1 

Gas  Fixtures ^        1 

Gasometers,  Ac 2 

Glass-staining 2 

OloTes,  Buckskin ^       1 

Glue M        8 

Gold  Leaf. 2 

Grates ^  2...... 

names .«.  8....M 

Hardware— Files 1 

Bedstead  Fasteners 1 

Building  and  Saddlery 1 

Planes 2 

Squares,  Betels,  Ao. ^.       1 

nats  and  Caps 20 

Hosiery ^,  8....M 

Ink,  Printing « ».  1....^ 

"     WriUng 

Instruments — Dental  and  Surgical 

**       Optical  and  Philosophical 

Iron,  Bar 

**     Founding • 

«     Perforated 

"     Bailing M  4....M 

iTory,  Binck 1 

Japanned  Tinware 1 

Jewelry 10 

Ladders,  Patent m       1 

I^ead  and  Lead  Pipe ~.       1 

Leather m     81 

Leather  Belting  and  Hose 8 

Lightninu^  Ro<1h 8 

Liquors,  I)fstnie<l 9 

«        Rectified  and  Manufket'd      4^ 

«        3Ialt 88 

Lithography «,       1 

Ixick^mithing  and  Bell-hanging...  10...... 

Looking-glasses  A  Picture  Frames.  6...... 

Lumber,  Planed 5 

"        Sawed 18....« 

Machinery,  Staam  Engines,  Ac....  89...... 


1.... 
6.... 
8.... 
1.... 

V«a*  • 

1.... 


10,200 

26,460 

6.000 

2,000 

060 

178,612....M 
«,vUv...... 

12,000 

60.000...... 

141000...... 

166,800 

600 

2,200,900 

27,000 

101,2^0...... 

80.000 

67,860 

81,250 

83,660.. ..M 

62000 

165.000...... 

6,200 

27,400 

600 

1,500... .M 

200 

812.910.. ..» 

7,000 

24,000 

1,032,886 

199,400 

352.000 

1,047,850 

4,200 

17,000 

8,000 

2,000 

45,000...... 

2.7.'>0...... 

24.000 

7,000 

100 

6,000 

20.000 

Of700«»a«*« 

73.000 

17,500 

120,000 

640  500 

4.000 

24,100 

25,000...... 

26,600. ...M 

25,000 

67  0,300... .M 

18,600 

14,000 

316.000....„ 
617.600 

10,000...... 

48,600...... 

40,200...... 

131,000...... 

253,100...... 

1,057,200...... 

40,000.. 


Cost  of  Raw 
materlaL 

O  &  I  cfo  U  •  •  •  ••« 

23.896 

86,066 

6,600. ...M 

6,340 

8,296 

Aw  4l)04«aaa  ••• 

dftyO^MI  •  •  •  •  •• 

8,790 

40,000 

86  000 

225,093 

8,076,57 1...~. 
41,225...... 

412,520...... 

84,300 

16o,219.,.M. 
180,665... .M 

46,805 

62,975 

286,600 

8,270 

62,092 

1,425 

2,000 

600 

1,482,057 

18,130 

18,100. ...M 

659,516 

103,170 

77,766....„ 

62,660 

2,720....«. 

24.000 

10,000 

j,''Uvi...... 

22,000 

9.600 

6,100 

76 

1,440 

22,680 

6,490 

91,742 

lv,9vd..«  ... 

1,988 

2,800 

11,405 

140.000 

873,624...... 

6,508...  M. 

76,815 

2,000 

IM  oUU...... 

89.700 

•  7,500 

60.000 

609,141. ...» 

41.450...... 

28,685 

4'4,141 

2,350,947 

419,107 

12,500 

^9,1  01...... 

87,664.. ..M 

288,420...... 

810,2^0 

Olv«*V4a  a  aaa« 

116,800...... 


Value  of 

Mala       Female  Annual 

hantla.       bands.  Produot. ' 

43......          84.000 

44 66,250 

79 71.810 

^■•••aaa                       a««*aa  a*UlA/ 

10 25,000 

16 9,796 

447 1 484.4r>0 

15 10,100 

80 22,800 

20......    75,000 

48....»    165.260 

632 615,a')0 

1 ......  900 

6,016'.!.".!?4,963.!.".'.!  6,381,190 

80......    74  000 

62 619,300 

60......    153  000 

80......   81 249,:302 

672. 896,443 

21......    77,5rt6 

119 119,>»0 

196 100 420.500 

10 16,»^00 

81 121,906 

8 4,700 

4 6,400 

8....M     .••...  ^oOO 

113 1,773.003 

7 23,'00 

20 89.00^ 

1,840 43 I,830.1i6 

882 877,670 

406 852,685 

200 802.000 

9 12,000 

37 43,500 

10 17,000 

4 10 7,000 

29 40,400 

8 18,000 

60 85,000 

24 18,300 

4......      .  • ...  x,'>JO 

8 7,040 

60 120,000 

18 13.000 

O......          ..a...  |,OUll 

60 60 199,432 

19......   18 2(5.950 

1 3.600 

8 1 15,000 

23 31.400 

18......    16.000 

120....»    200  000 

015 920,000 

6 8,750 

104 168.785 

6 6.000 

78 100.000 

48 80,«00 

4 12,AX) 

6 90.000 

811 1 1,093.941 

16 77.000 

16 50,<K)0 

120 818,»'00 

178 2,8.37,809 

818 1 981,237 

28 1 8<*,000 

66 67,671 

04......    1.U075 

123....»    400,520 

177 488.937 

1,414 ....„  2,081,300 

19 164,000 
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2fAMVFACTUB£S  Of  THlE  WE8T. 


STATISTICS   OF   THE    LEADING   ARTICLES   PRODUCED   IN 
THE  WESTERN  STATES,  INCLUDING  KENTUCKY,  IN  1860. 


IMO. 

Flour  and  Meal ^ $96,038,794.. 

8plrituoui«  Liquors  distilled,  44,746,193  gallons... 10,927,591 

Malt  Liquors  brewed,  1,178,676  barrels... 6,343,070 

Lumber,  BHwed  and  planed ~ 88,274,793.. 

Agricultuml  Implements 7,956,545., 

Pig  Iron,  152,784  tons 8,777,200 

Bar  and  other  Rolled  Iron,  17,117  tons 1,332,000 

Maebinery  and  Steam  Engines 8,233,870.. 

Iron  Founding 6,170,984.. 

Leatber «.  6,986,457., 

Boots  and  Shoes .»  9,465,205., 

Furniture ^ 6,674,830., 

8oap  and  Candles »«...... 6,607,187.. 

Cotton  Goods,  22  mills „ 1,642,107.. 

Number  of  Spindles ,..  48,928 

Number  of  Looms ». 1071 

Woolen  Goods,  633  mUls 4,859,842. 

Number  of  Spindles 22,979 

Number  of  Looms ......m.... «•  478 


1850. 
$42,673>9«8 


14,677,»M 
1,923)921 


8,0254n 
8,830,987 
6,281,861 
6,141>8D 
8,960,988 
1,898,808 
1,269,408 


8,9«MI84 


MANUFACTURES  OF  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


[In  1859  Mr.  Charles  Cist  published  a  work  on  "Cincinnati  as  it  is,"  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  manufticturing  industry  of  that  city  yielded  a  value  of  $112^64,400 
annually.  In  1860  the  same  Mr.  Cist  was  one  of  the  Assistant  Marshals  for  the 
Eiglith  Census,  and  his  return  and  those  of  his  associates,  when  added,  give  for  the 
whole  of  Uamilton  County  a  product  of  $46,691,617.  We  cap'^ot  reconcile  Uie  di^- 
crejiMnoy.  Wo  have  no  doubt  whatever,  knowing  how  negligent  census  ofliciala 
arc,  that  this  return  is  below  the  truth,  but  we  are  equally  confident  that  Cincin- 
nati docs  not  produce  a  hundred  million  of  dollars  yearly.  The  following  are  the 
returns  for  Hamilton  County,  for  the  year  ending  June  1, 1860,  as  re2)oried  to  us 
from  the  Census  Office.] 


Manufactures. 
Airriouit'H'Hi  Tmrl'»m«'Pt<«, 

No.  of 

Efitablish- 

ments. 

.  .M              2 

Capital 
Invented. 

$13,000 

160.-100 

3  000. ...M 

53,000. ...M 

20.160 

4.000 

163.000 

2.000 

166,.'^^ 

2\700 

402.100 

61,300 

10.000 

8.\000 

99,266 

CojitofRaw 
MateriaL 

$13,512 

43,773 

600 

20^7,^0 

ll,16f> 

7,200 

168,ft71 

7.000 

102,76H 

is.ros 

658.013 

42,891 

8.000 

106,660 

862,822 

Male 
banda. 

27 

121 

4 

10 

3 

6 

100 

16 

232 

62 

1,673 

49 

20 

112 

266 

Female 
hands. 

m.'.'.Z 

TaloeoT 
Annual 
PntJuct 

$•0^300 
1h:2  '(■! 

PIdws  auJ  IlHrrows...... 

7..  ... 

Rfnpors  and  Mowers.^.., 
Alcohol 

......        J...... 

6.000 
2  ti  Ma 

Baking  I'o»(l»»r.a 

2 

25  7.'-0 

Bellows  hiid  Forges 

2 

1;>  ■(•> 

Billinrd  Tables 

2 

31SIXK) 

Blacliiiit; 

, 1 

xO  (tdki 

Boat  Uuililiiia: 

11 

2t\.S  "'14 

Bolts,  Nut«.  &Q 2 

Boots  and  SIio«« 286 

Boxes,  I'nckinK 7 

.V2  mW 
l,3n.'.^i 

7-1    V.' » 

**      Paper 

BraM  Founditif; 

firettd  and  Crackers 

20  000 

2i:4Ar^i 

(k,0,4^ 
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CiNoiVNATi — Continued, 


Mannfaciarefl. 


No  of 

Esttbliah- 

ments. 


•  •••  ••••••••• 


Britannia  Ware..... 

Brooms » , 

Brashes 

Burning  Fluid 

Carpenters'  Tools 

Carpets 

Carriages 

"        Children's 

Oirs 

Oar  Wheels 

Cbamicals 

Cigars  and  Tobacco 

Cocks 

Clothing 

«      Lilies'  Cloaks,  Ac 

Coffee  and  Spices,  Ground 

Collins.  MetAllio «. 

Confectionery -^ 

Cooperage 

OopperMnithing „ 

Cordage 

Cotton  eoods 

CaUery ^, 

Drags  and  Medicines ^ 

Dyeing  nnd  Printing 

Fertllizerfl 

Firs  Arms „ 

Floar  and  Meal 

Flour  Sacks 

Furnaces,  Heating 

Furniture ^. 

**         Bedsteads 

"         Chairs « 

Oas 

Gas  Fixtures 

Gasometers,  Ac 

Glass-staining 

OloTes,  Buckskin ^ 

Glue „ 

Gold  Leaf. 

Orates 

Hames 

Hardware — Files 

Bedstead  Fasteners 

Building  and  Saddlery 

Planes „ 

Squares,  Betels,  Ac «. 

Hats  and  Caps 

Hosiery „. 

Ink,  Printing « ^ 

*•     WriUng 

Instruments— Dental  and  Surgical 

**       Optical  and  PhUosophical 

Iron,  Bar 

"     Founding » 

"     Perforated 

"     Railing 

iTory,  Blnck 

Japanned  Tinware 

Jewelry 

Ladders,  Patent m 

]>ead  and  Lead  Pipe 

Leather m 

l^nther  Belting  and  Hose 

Lightninc  HodM 

Liquors,  Distilled 

*<        Rectified  and  Manufact'd 

«        Malt 

Lithography «.. 

liock^mithing  and  Bell-hanging... 
Looking  glasses  A  Picture  Pirames. 
Lumber,  Planed 

«        Sawed 

Machinery,  Staam  Engines,  Ac..^ 
Btalt, 


2 

6...... 

8 

1 

8 

27 

1 

1 

1 

4 

107 

1 

222 

2 

4 

1 

18 

96 

6 

7 

8 

6 

11 

2 

1 

1 

81 

2 

2 

48 

4 

18 

1 

1 

2 

1 

8 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

20 

8...... 

1 


8 

1 

0 

X  ••••• 

4 


■•«••«•••••«•»•«•• 


1 

1 

10 

1 

1 

81 

8 

8 

0 

4« 

88 

1 

10 , 

6 

18 


Capital 
Invested. 

47,000...... 

10,200...... 

26.4M 

6.000 

2,000 

060 

178,612...  M. 
2,600 

X^IAA/*«e»e« 

60.000 

141000...... 

166,800 

2,200.900 

27,000...... 

101,2^0...... 

80.000 

67,860 

81,250 

83,660 

62000 

166  000 

6,200 

27,400 

600 

1,600 

200 

812.910 

7,000 

24,000 

1,032,886 

199,400 

352.000 

1,047,550 

4,200 

17,000 

8,000 

2,000 

45,000 

2,7f'0...... 

24.000 

7,000 

100 

6,000 

20,000 

6,700 

2.000 

73.000 

9,600...... 

1,000 

2,000...... 

16,900. ...M 

17.500 

120.000....« 

640  500 

4.000 

24,100 

5.000.. ..M 

26,000...... 

26,600. ...M 

2,000 

25.000...... 

670,300...... 

18.600 

316,000 

617.600 

10,000...... 

4S,600...... 

40,200 

131,000 .. 

263,100 

1,057,200...... 

40,000.:.... 


Cost  of  Raw 
materlaL 

O  A^cKtU*  ••  ••• 

23.896 

86,066 

6,600 

6,340 

8,296 

172.844...... 

8,790 

V\F  |\^nl  •  •  •  •  •• 

86  000 

226,093 

8,076,671...... 

41,225...... 

412,520...... 

84,300 

166,219...... 

180,666...... 

46 ,306.. ..M 

62,975 

286,600 

8,270 

62,092 

1,425 

2,000 

600 

1,482,057 

18,130 

jo,l00....M 
669,516...... 

103,170 

77,766....„ 

62,660 

2,720. ...M 

24.000 

10,000 

1,^00. ...M 

22,000 

9.600 

l«5,«5UO...  .M 

6,1U0 

76 

1,440 

22,680 

6,490 

91.742 

XU,ir50....M 

1,988 

^nOU...... 

11,405...... 

4.000...... 

140.000 

873,624...... 

6,608 

7  v,9lv....H 

2.000 

82  OU0....M 

89,700 

•  7,500 

60.000 

fnfsf )  14  !•••••• 

41.450.. ..M 

28,686 

4'4.141....« 

S,odO,va7 ...... 

419,107 

12,500 

m,i  oA...... 

87,664.. ..M 

288,420 

810.2^0 

oXU.aVv...... 

116,800...... 


Value  of 

Mala       Female  Annual 

hantla.       bands.  Produot. ' 

43......         84.000 

44 66,250 

79 71.810 

2 8.000 

10 25,000 

16 9,796 

447 1 484.450 

16 10,100 

oU....M            ......  Z2|KU0 

20 75,000 

48......          165,260 

632 616,8o0 

6,016...'..74,963.!. ..!  6,381 ,190 

80... .»          74  000 

62 619,300 

60 153  000 

80......      81 249,:J02 

672 896,442 

21......          77,6«6 

119 119,2t0 

196 190 420.500 

19....„          16,»^00 

81 121,906 

8 4,700 

4 6,400 

8 2,500 

113 1,773,003 

7 23,^00 

20 8900^ 

1,840 43 l,830.1itf 

882 877,570 

406 852,685 

200 802.000 

9 12,000 

87 48,500 

10 17,000 

4 10 7,000 

29 40,400 

8 18,000 

60 85.000 

24 18,300 

4 2,4'16 

8 7,040 

60 120,000 

18 18,000 

8 7,000 

60 60......  199,432 

19 18 20.950 

1 3.600 

8 1 15,000 

23... 81.400 

18 IfiOOO 

120 200  000 

016 920,000 

6 8,750 

104 168.785 

6 fi.OOO 

76 100,000 

43 80,K)0 

4 12,^00 

6 90.000 

811 1 1,003,941 

16 7T.000 

16 60,IK)0 

120 81H,»00 

178 2,837,K09 

818 1 9S1,237 

28 1 8<i,000 

66 67,671 

04....„          131.078 

123 400.520 

in 488.937 

1,414 ......  2,081,300 

19. 164,000 
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MANUFACTUBEa  Of  THS  WEST. 


Cincinnati — CoiUmuetL 


No.  of 
BsUblinb- 
ments. 

1 

,.      29 

2 

•  •  (/•••••« 

T 

1 


Mannfaetures. 

If  wbl«  and  Stone  Cutting.. 

Maicbeti 

Meats,  Cured...^ 

Millinery 

Mill*.  Portable 

Millotone.s  Uurr« 

Blineral  Water 

Morocco 

Murirnl  Inntrument? 

Nalla,  Wrought. 

Oil  Clotbs. 

OU,Coa] 

**    Lanl.  andCandlen. 18. 

**    LinseHl ^ 2. 

Paper,  Printiniic. 1 

**        Wrapping ^ 8 

Piattemti 4...... 

Photographs 16 

Plaster  Ornaments  and  Casts...... „        6...... 

Plnnibing  and  Gas-fitting 14....^ 

Poclcet  BiKtks.... 1 

Pottery  Ware.. 7 

PrInUng 82 

«•  l*res«eii l....« 

Pmnpp  and  Ulocks 8 

Regaliss 2 

Boofing,  Conipot>ition 1 

»*         Mftal 5 

Saddlery  and  Harness 86 

Saddle-treeo 8 

Safes,  Fire-pro(i£ 

*•      Provwion.. 

Sash,  Dour.«,  and  Blinds....^.... 

Saws.. 

Scales. 

Seal  I'n'^xe.s 


Capital       OoetofRaw 
loTeitod.         MaiertaL 

104,900«»M*«       3l'U,407«a*«.« 

27,000....^        2»,t4).> 

1,4S8,600 4,006.146....^ 


w4  fV\Ml*«a«B« 

62,000...... 

2,100...... 

6,C00....M 

900..... 

3,WI0...... 

25,000.... 


17,S50 

4..'iOO. . 

l'i,iy.>0...^ 

8,  00..... 

6.024 

^IMl...... 

9,000 


.      892.  00 S,567.2r4 


8.. 
1.. 

11.. 

8.. 

4.. 

2.. 

Sewing  .Madrucs 14. 

Shirts  

Shoemakers'  Tools 

Show  Cases  

Silk  Friiii^i'S  TrimmingR,  &e 

Silver  Wiiff 

Silver  Plate  and  Ware, . 

Sonp  and  raiulles...... 

Snfn  Jiprini;'' 

Spike><  unl  lUtilroad  Chairs 

Spoki»«,  llub.x, iiiiJ  Felloes 

Stanh 

Store  F"tin..lri»'i« 

Terra  Cott.i  Ware 

Tin.  Slutri  Iron,  and  C.  War<» 

Trunks 

Turniiijrs  atxl  MouMinj;!* 

Turnln^*  and  Scroll  Sawing 

Ty]M*  anil  ."rtiTeotyiH;  Foundries.... 

UmlTclla.'^ 

Uph"M«ry 

Varni»h 

VenetJuu  IJ!i lid's 

Vln«*;:«r 

WHgon-.  Carlx,  io 

White  l^':..l.  ic 

W  iM'.w  U  are 

Win*  W<<rk 

Wooli'u  W;»ri.« 

W oih'M  ( !i..«H 

Wool  Pulliiij: 

Total,  inclmlini;  MiMrell's  Manu- 
larturrs,  nut  above  8i>ecificd,» 


60,000. 
SO  .000... .M 
82.000..... 
24,800..... 
46,500..... 

l,4iHf  ...... 

41,300...... 

6.000.... 

68,000... .. 

689.000..... 

15,000..... 

8,000..... 

I>  uuu*««  ••• 

2,000 

7.800. 


88.*>'0..... 

42,800 

F,0^7..... 

mf^W3  •  •  •  ••• 

68.0'>4..... 
6,000 

783,616 

lf«alO«««*«a 

4«il^^^«*«  ••« 

65.912..... 

6fi.0'<6..... 

6.100..... 

69,1(X) 

73J 


805,7ftO 230.sf0 


8. 
1. 
8. 
4. 
4. 

o 

3. 

1. 

1. 

2. 

1. 

8. 

2. 
C2. 

9. 

1. 

9. 

8. 

2. 
17. 

3. 

4. 
14. 
42. 

3. 

i . 

2. 

2. 

1. 

1. 


8,fi00 

ii.imu...... 

14  000 

39,000 

84,:  00 

1,.'.00 

6,UK) 

ll.^tOO 

2<KM)(10 

la.joo 

ll.JOO 

i:.0(K) 

19,>«40 

06.000 

25  0<»0 

22;-.voo 

11,7-0 

S'^.-IOO 

W.sOO 

1<».0<K) 

6.eoo 

90.01)0 

10.1)00....^ 

7.1.700 

20(UHK) 

a.txK) 

1^700 

8.3.425 

110.«)00 

4.«HK) 

2',(i00 

(XV^rtO 

1,(HK) 

2.0U0 


IS:. 


8.290. 
23,2f.O..... 

6,fW 

61,10'* 

2S»,.T«X) 

4,.'00 

12.1KX) 

CO.lMh^ 

3,720 

15,5H  

6.0»V> 

75.0<M)....^ 

40.940 

1.),01X) 

2.31,1 

1:4.01. "i 

Sn.ivti ..... 

lf'.(«O0 

fiOi.*. 

61  ..'00 

10,»il4 

l--»«>.40.^ 

19.x:  ()•) 

10,.-ro 

8  ...47 

80,f».>M 

253  2.=.2 

2,V»72 

17.:  00 

41,400 

too 


Male 

liands. 

47!».... 
50 

O..... 

8?'.... 

12 

31..... 

11 

14 

AS..... 

266..... 

29 

«* 

81.. 

61.. 

10.. 

79.. 

10.. 

86.. 

723.. 

26.. 

9.. 

3.. 

10.. 

6«.. 

141.. 

15.., 

146.. 

6.. 

2::.0.. 

9.. 

26.. 

8.. 

113.. 

11.. 

2.. 

14.. 

11.. 

33.. 

14.. 

10.. 

1.. 

r... 

79.. 

Ifi.. 

¥*).. 

1»-... 
2f.7.. 
223.. 

20.. 

31.. 

It^.. 

9.. 

9.'... 

2v.. 

IS.! 

17.. 
VS.. 
10<.. 

11.. 

87.. 
72., 

2.. 

2.. 


Pemala 
baadi. 

•16.™ 

a4o"'.rZ 


48... 


»•«  XA**< 


2. 
320. 


Talnanf 
Aoottal 
Product. 

660.£a« 

1210^ 

4,6tt,4'4 

66«W 
l«.UdO 
60  .'M 
17.100 
12.M)0 
7J(^6 

urn 

t,17<iJIUI 

l:94.«0t 

6m,># 

10cU» 


9 


111 


14. 
4. 


2n. 


57 


80LiM 
1Q.4M 
14;^1« 
lijBbO 
•4.7  U 
l«MtU«l 


114U9 
fWJM 


49MUt 
IX«14 
W.«I9 
2iUW« 

2I4JM 

«l.-i4 

MuO 

S4.U>l| 

41.9V 

3'  "*  ** 

7a»i 
9.1.f»0 

124.^4 
5Oi>0 

4-J.*^ 

241  H^> 

24,:-:^ 

21^000 

:a.4J» 

24.' >M 

6T.4V 
114  ^Kf 

9.m 


2,077        $lS,8fe7,693       |26,0«l7.«l*3        23,620  f.,4«iJ        |4»..f:»l  AT 


(1)  Catriwha  wine,  which  is  largely  made  in  Cincinnati,  is  included  in  ilic  SUtistifli 
of  Agricultural  Products,  and  not  of  Manufociurec. 
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MANUFACTURES  OP  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

[The  following  are  the  Statistics  of  Manafactures  of  Cuyahoga  County,  of  which  Cleve- 
land is  the  capital,  for  the  year  ending  June  1, 1860^  as  prepared  for  this  work,  al 
the  Census  Office,  in  advance  of  official  publication.} 


Hanulkctarefl. 


No.  of 

XstebUBb. 

mentiL 


Agrleoltund  ImplMnentsM.*......... 

Bags ^ 

Boots  and  Sboea ^ 

Bmsbra .^ 

OftMnot  Furniture .~«... 


••»•♦•— o 


ChildrM'i. 


■  ••  ••••«' 


Chairs  ~. ^. 

Cfdar  and  Vinegar.. ......^ 

Ciimra  and  'n>baoeo. ^^..^^ 

Clothinff......^ 

Coofteuonerr* .- ~ ^-^ 

Copper  Smelting. ^. 

Cordage 

Vtoor  and  Meat.... .^ 

Glue.. 

Orindiitones 

Gunpowder................ 

Hardware  Tools.. 

Files 

Paws 

Hats  and  Caps. 

Harness. 

Hoeierj 

Iron  Foundries. 

Iron  Railing... ^ 

Iron  Rolling .• 

Leather 

Lime. 

IdquoTS,  Mnlt 

"         RecUfied 

Xoemnoti^e  Lampt*..... 

Lumber,  Planed.^.... 

•*        Sawed 

Ifaebinery,  Steam  £ngine«,  Ic... 

HarbleWork 

Millinerj 

Mill  Furnishing 

lllneral  Water 

Moroeoo  DrttMing 

Husieal  Instruments 

OilClotb 

(Ml,  Goal  (Refined) 

Pails  and  Buckets 

Paints 

Paper 

PrlnUng « 

Pmnpe 

Sails. « 

SUiitb,  Doorff.  and  BltndB 

Scales,  Platform » ^ 

Sewing  Maebinee 

SblBgle*. 

Sboe  Pesti.  Ae. 

Soap  and  Candles 

stores. 

TlOt  Copper,  and  Sbeet  Iron* 

Trunks 

WacoBS 

Willow  Ware 

Wooden  Ware ^ 

Ibtal,  Including  MisoeH's  Hanu- 
ftetoicSi  not  aboTe  ^edfied, 


1 

X«»ae— 
0»***«a 

1...... 

X •••••• 

4....- 

0**«aa« 

2M  •••••• 

1 

1 


«       1. 


21..... 

6...eM 

x*«***« 

X«*«a»« 

1...... 

11...... 

1...... 

1. 

7 

1 

16 

6 

1 

2 

17 

4 

X*«aaaO 

2 

2 

8 

1 

1 

2 

2. 

8 

10 

1 

2 

6 

1 

1 


11.... 
1.... 
9.... 


X««ee** 

14 

4 

« 

2 


Capital       ( 
InTested. 

8,000....^ 

60,1W....M 

6,400..... 

IS^OOO...... 

12,460 

6,000..  MM 

ol,4IW.....« 

43,000...... 

12,700 

8,700 

286,600.  ..M. 

2,000 

10.000...... 

8,000 

220,200. 

15,000.... M 

77,000...... 

42J000...... 

600 

1,600 

4,000. n... 

22,100...... 

16,400...... 

800 

77,800 

800 

28O,00O.»... 

10,000 

143,000 

23,«00 

10.000 

19,0  0 

89.700 

161.400 

27,.'i00 

^,<jiJU...... 

6.000 

Of  vR^,f  •  •  •  ••• 

6,600 

4.200 

6,000 

2.000 

46,000 

6,600 

13*2.000 

2000...... 

1.900 

76,000 

1.000 

7,000 

ld.2.'i0 

9,000 

66,600.. ..M 

60  000 

41,000...... 

4,600 

w.ciUU...... 

10,300 

8/X)0 


Talue  of 

•toflbnr 

Male 

Female 

Annual 

laterlaL 

bands. 

bands. 

Produet. 

$48,760 

el3*«aa«« 

$l.*0,600 

16,000 

4*«*«»« 

6 

21,067 

86,979 

ZA  f  «••••• 

T8 

222.880 

18,000...... 

XV««*«*« 

28,000 

60,340 

60. 

104,000 

10,286 — „ 

88 

42,66a 

600...... 

18.. Aw 

9««*»e« 

4,700 

88,678. 

188 

%•^mm^^ 

71,600 

19,908. 

i  v«««*«« 

63,676 

866...... 

6 

•••••• 

4,000 

20,000 

80. — 

60,0  0 

17,950. 

XoU««*«»» 

a**«*e 

99,000 

8,686. ...M 

6...... 

••••»• 

83,686 

8,600.. ..M 

lS....n 

•••••• 

28,106 

887,892...M. 

452. 

606.,*»M 

021,133 

e,iuM...... 

Oa*»»«« 

8...... 

13,000 

252,600 

16 

266,600 

2,000 

6 

6,000 

896,448 

74 

1,008,126 

6,740 

1  •■•••• 

1 

63,400 

10,900 

116 

68,000 

71,600. ...M 

11 

•••••• 

80,000 

276...... 

4*«»«*« 

8,000 

1,000...... 

10 

6,000 

9,000...... 

6 

13,000 

16,600...... 

6 

X6a«««»« 

24,690 

X 1  yVoX«««  ••« 

00....M 

•**e«« 

41,649 

1,000...... 

2 

••e*** 

2,000 

86,160 

66 

74,170 

1,226 

4 

2.400 

736,aoo 

874. M... 

1,209,6(« 

16,400...... 

^1...... 

•••  •mm 

30,4S0 

9,600 

10 

28,000 

88.067...... 

79 

191,205 

102,100...... 

16 

131.273 

Oy9Ull«B»«s« 

7 

6,62.^ 

12,372...... 

88 

81,000 

68.870 

1>9 

127,667 

142.864 

274 

318,947 

::4,360 

79...... 

92,;  00 

1,650.. ..w 

7 

4,000 

10,000 

12 

85,000 

8,600 

0*aa««« 

•••••• 

10,000 

i  Y40V«a«««* 

Xl  •••••• 

•••a*« 

16.,S)0 

1,889. 

VB*a«»e 

II.O0O 

4|<'*.-U««**«« 

9 

20,000 

6,000 

0««a»«o 

8.000 

81,260 

140. 

14  ,000 

1,780 

3 

•••••• 

7,000 

98,800 

88 

x6.*.«** 

193.860 

89,087. ...M 

174 

xx«**»*« 

267,334 

1,2K0....« 

«•••••• 

•a»»*« 

2,600 

4,386 

7 

8,900 

46,776 

98 

•••••• 

112200 

wlU«*«»«» 

6....M 

6.000 

1,600 

10 

•••••a 

6.000 

14,316 

29 

28,446 

AyOUU****** 

11 

4 

15.000 

181.683 

62 

2^^0,640 

38,000 

66 

•••••• 

100.000 

70.488 

78 

136.2^1 

8,100 

lv«««*a« 

9,870 

4,226 

24 

13,600 

8,27  2.. ..M 

14 

V*««a»« 

21,600 

4,646...... 

15...... 

^^^m^ 

24,719 

888        $2^67^968        $4,028,816        8,794  ed        $6,987,7Sr 
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MAXUVAOTUBIS  Of  TBM  WUZ. 


MANUFACTURES  OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


[The  following  are  the  Staiisiics  of  Hanafaeiares  of  Oook  Goantj,  of 
the  capital,  for  the  year  ending  Jane  1,  I860,  as  prepared  for  thif 
■OB  Office,  in  advance  of  official  publieatioii.] 


rhich  Chictgo  is 
rork  aitheOn- 


Mana&ctaraa. 

Agrlealtaral  Trnplexnents : 
MiMellaneoafi.. 


Srtabliib-    Capital 


OoatoTIUi 


•••••••« 


1- 
1.. 


Mowen  and  Reapers .^ 

Threshing  Machines....^....^  S^ 

Aleohol «. 

BUokamithing  — ~ ^....  0.. 

Boat  Building S. 

Bdb#  Blade ...«»....«.>»«»■.»■■  1»>.«M 

Book  Binding,  Ac 1^.... 

Boots  and  Shoes. 08...... 

Boxeis  Packing S...... 

BoxeSf  rapeT».< ••......••••»•...»..••••.•  s...... 

Brass  Foanding 0....M 

Bread  and  Crackers ll....~ 

Brick ~—  6....~ 

Brashes.... ....••  ••••>•• •  i....*. 

Cabinet  Furniture ~ 18...... 

Caaiphene 1...... 

Carpentering 10 

Carriages- 25 

*•        CbiMreuV 1 

Cars 8 

Oar  Wheel? ~ l....~ 

Cigars. 0 

Cisterns -.  l....~ 

Clothins: 28.....« 

Coffee  and  Spices 8 

Coffins 4. 

Confectionery ~.      6 

CooperlDi; 29 

Copper  Smithing 1 

Cotton  Bags 1 

Cotton  Batting 1 

Engraring 2. 

Flour - 8 

Gas 1 

Uaa  Klttin^i* 1 

Glue  and  r>il 2. 

Hardware — Files 1 

natsand  Cap«< 4 

Hay  Prewiu^ 1...— 

Iron  Founding 0 

Iron,  Rolled 1 

Iron  Work,  Omam«>Dtal ^.  1...... 

Irory  Turning ^,      1 

Jewalry 6 

•^^^••••a  ••••••••  •••••••••  •••••••••••••••••••••  9ee«a*« 


000,000... 

17,600...... 

18,060. — 

1,600...... 

tiOOO. 

76,800...». 

94,000 

4,600.. ..M 

64,000...... 

121,800... .M 

06,700. — 

88,760 

6,000.. .M. 

16,250 

253.000 

e,ooo 

130,000 

10.000...... 

fl,650 

1,000 

11^600 

02,000 

9.200 

15.000 

20o,4/0 

1,000 

l.-.oo 

8,300. ...M 

193,0(»0 

7<W,<KiO 

7.0(K)....M 

12,:a)o 

2000 

10.400 

2'i,0iX) 

129,000 

200.000 

2,000 

M  •tAA/«  •  •••• 

81,600... 


8,000..»« 
OOJIO...^ 

16,890 

83S,79e....« 

7,210 

1,606..MM 
990...... 

8,8S0..... 

42,04&..... 
2,050.. ..M 

61,490 

238.364...... 

16,795 

14& 

08,311. 

180,325 

84.390 

65,595 

1,480 

43,560 

A  fV^  ^v  •  •  ■  ••« 

331,44<t 

15S.t»90 

3,9M 

84.400 

77,7-23 

4fO 

70.0«»0 

10.000 

2,160 

QTOjoftO...... 

60.000 

10,930. 

89,«76 

446.000 

1,960..... 

2,600 

16,257 

10^020...  >» 


27 

200 

07 

97...... 

8. 

10 


70 

0 

119 


60.... 

4.... 
82.... 


8. 
821 
27.... 

7.... 

96..  .. 

248.... 

1.... 

6.... 

6.... 
12.... 
78...-. 
140.... 
13.... 
60 

o.... 

12.... 


.....      82. 


8. 


4 


96 

10 

1. 

11... 


UANUVACTtiaXB  Of  CBXCiAUO.  xiAu-tiOiA. 


»0i 


Manuiketurei. 


LIquon,  R«otlfled. 0....« 

Liquors,  Malt. .»    14....« 


CHiOAOt^^  Continued, 

Ncnf 
Kstablbh-    Gftpital         CoidofRav 
mento.      loTeftcd.  Material. 

92,000 119,3C0...... 


•••%%••«• •«••• 


Liquors,  Bottled «.>.... 

QiampagiM 

Ligbtntng  Rods <..... 

Looking^ass  and  Picture  Framea 
Lumber,  Planed. 

Halt «, 

Machinery,  ke^ 

Marble  and  Stone  Cutting.. 
Masonic  Regalia... 
Matches........ 


•  •••••••••a  •••  •«••%%  ••••• 


•  •••••«•••  •«•  •«••%•%•«%••»*• 


•••  ••«  ••••••  •••  »•••«•»«  ••»«••  •«%•• 


438,600... 
!.....•        10,000 

A......  uv,UUU...«*« 

1 10,000....^ 

V....V*  ay«\mu.....« 

!.....•  z,uuu.....« 

10......  846,000...^ 

4......      177,000 

&••••«•  J.]|\^A7  ••••«• 


81  VyOOSIe  •  •%%« 

27,000 

110,300 

6,100 

856,875.. .n« 

0,240 , 

249,034 

131,000...... 

840 


■  •«•■««•••  •••  ■••  ••* 


•••••••»•••• 


<iMeat8,  Cured «. 

Mineral  Water. .« 

Morocco ....M 

Musical  Instruments,  Pianos........ 

Plaster  Work  (Omamental>......... 

Painting « 

Pottery-ware 

Printing  and  Publishing.... 

Eope  and  Cordage 

Saddlery  and  Harness...... 

Bash,  Doors,  and  Blinds... 

Scales 

Bewing  Machines 

Shingles. , 

ShirtaL 

SilTer  Wafe 

SilTer  Plated  Ware 

Soap  and  Candles , 

Stares.. 

Sugar  Refining 

Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  Ware. 

Trunks  and  Yalises 

Type  Founding 

Upholstering. 

Vinegar 

White  Lead 

Wigs  and  Hair-work 

Wood  Tuning^  Ac 


1.., 

12.. 

1.. 

1.. 


4»»«  ••• 

X»»*e*« 

JHr«e»ef 

1 

JLo«a«**e 

18. 

1 

^•••••« 

4 

8 

XA«**«*e 

1 

10..... 

2. 

2 


10,000 

26,600 

o,UUU....M 

10,000...... 

16,500...  M. 
1,400...... 

4,500 

800 

807,700 

26,626. 

188,800 

6,500 

ZPOO 

86,000 

1,600 

20,000 

2,000 

48,300 

6,500 

18,000 

20,160 

15,000 

26,000 

850 

B,v00....M 
24,000 

8j000....M 

2,500 


6,000 

72,075...... 

10.000 

20,000 

2,380 

4,531 

190,716...... 

1,340 

21,681 

124,164 

945 

27,800 

7,964 

25,620 

2,500 

121,337 

14,000 

727,000 

22,002 

14,616 

6,210 

400 

6,000.. ..M 

168,000 

4,600 


Tbtal. 467        $6,420,725        $6,691,445 


Male 
hands. 

iv...... 

87...... 

6 

86 

12 

74 

2 

697... .M 
182 

1 

6 

1 

2 

6 

7 

7 

10 

19 

1 

861.. ..M 

8 

62 

278 

10 

4 

72 

1 

9 

6 

43 

12 

76 

a8....m 

26 

10 

2 

4 

29 

T 

4 

6,225 


Female 
bands. 


72. 


26. 


Value  of 
Product. 

$37,822 

271,4^0 

672.210 

40  000 

216,000 

20,000 

4,t00 

417,828 

10,2^ 

682,500 

227,000 

7,000 

4,875 

1,280 

10,000 

188,400 

13,000 

84,000 

23,600 

9,000 

22,806 

1,000 

625,022 

2,500 

66,707 

878,917 

10,000 

8.060 

81,000 

28,681 

84,000 

11,000 

242,6(0 

82,600 

860,000 

87,983 

47,eso 

24,600 
1,820 

12,840 
288.000 

18,700 
4,800 


228        $11,944,220 


(1)  Pork  and  Beef  Packing,  except  the  above  iimall  establishment,  not  returned  bj 
Marshals.  There  are  fifty  packers,  whose  annual  product  in  1869-60  was  about  five 
millions,  making  the  whole  value  of  products  of  industry  Jn  Cook  County  nearly 
$17,000,000. 
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MAMOTAOTUBU  Ot  IHB  WIST. 


MANUFACTURES  OF  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

[The  following  are  the  Statistics  of  Manufactures  of  Oook  County,  of  which  Chicago  is 
the  capital,  for  the  year  ending  June  l,  I860,  as  prepared  for  this  work  at  the  Cen- 
sus Office,  in  advance  of  official  publication.] 


of 


Manufkctnres. 

Afriealtural  Implements: 
Miflcellaneoafi... 

Mowera  and  Reapers... 

Thrc«bing  Machines.... 

Aleohol 

Blaokamithlng 

Building 

Black 

Book  Binding,  &c 

Boots  and  Shoes 

Boxes,  Packing 

Bozos,  Paper 

Brass  Founding 

Bread  and  Crackers 

Brick 

Brushes. 

Cabinet  Furniture 

Caspbene 

Oarpentering 

Carriages 

"        Children'? 

Cars 

Oar  Whetlf - 

Cigars 

Cisterns 

Clothing 

Coffee  and  Spices 

Coffins 

Confectionery 

Cooperini; 

Copper  Smithing 

Cotton  Bags 

Cotton  Battinjj 

Eograring 

Flour - 

Gas 

Gas  Kitting* 

Glue  and  Oil 

Hardware — Files 

nat«and  Capo 

Hay  Presnin^ , 

Iron  Founding 

Iron,  Rolled 

Iron  Work,  Ornamental.... 

Irory  Turning 

Jewelry 

Uathar 


1 

1. 

9*a«**a 

1 

X««*««a 
V«*«aa« 

o • • ■ ••• 

10 

25 

1 

8 

1 

6 

s 

4 

b 

» 

1 

1 

1 

2. 

8 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

« 

1 

1 

1 

6 

8 


Capital 
InTosted. 

28^000.^... 

000,000 

187,000...^. 

17,600...... 

ln,050...»M 

2|,M0....M 
8,000. 

A|i(Alv*  •  •  •  •• 

75,800 

24,000....^ 

4,600 

64,000..... 

121,800 

M,700 

200...... 

88,760 

8,000.. .M. 

16,260 

263.000 

e,000 

130,000 

10.000 

ey,650 

1,000 

116,600 

02,000 

».200 

15.000 

20o,4f0 

250 

1,000 

l.'.OO 

8,300 

193,000 

768,000 

7.000 

12.:.00 

2.000 

10.400 

2.^000 

129,000 

200.000 

2,000 

4,0UU...«». 
81,600.»..M 


CostoflUv 
HaterlaL 

8,000..... 
98,210...... 

16,890 

838,750...... 

7,210 

8,330..... 
06,643..... 
42,046..... 

61,490.... 
238,364 

16,705 

146 

68,311 

180,325 

84,390..... 

Od«dvO..... 

1,480 

87,500 

4<>,0O(.'. . . ... 

12,2S5 

1,000 

331,446 

158,«»90 

3,984 

84,400 

77,723 

70.0C)0 

10,000 

2,160 

970,&,M) 

60.000 

2000 

67,«U)..... 

1,062 

10,930 

89,«76 

445,000 

1,950..... 

2,f-00 

16.257 

16,620.... 


Malo 


FMnalo    Taloaof 


27.....         ....  86,600 

900.....          .....  414,<X» 

67.....          . SQjOOO 

10....          ....  69Qi,UK) 

S7 80,160 

o......             ......  3,4v0 

JIW......             ..,.»■  SfWV 

......         o......  BLViO 

268 8 2UUK81 

70 .....  86^} 

6.....        8.....  8.000 

08.....          ...«.  136^000 

110 0 8»l,S88 

18B,9M 

S......            ......  800 

i 217,168 

2.....           ......  lOOA'O 

60 «...  73.046 

188 213,070 

4 ii,ioa 

82 82,oro 

o.....         .....  a' ^ouo 

22 66,715 

8.....           3,100 

821 82. 645,409 

27 192.700 

7 12.0UO 

26 143.9M) 

248 17«i,7« 

1.....           1,H0 

6 8 90000 

6 1Mm«0 

12 1V..0 

78 1,135,125 

140 «45,0ft» 

18 is,ono 

eo SO.MO 

8 4.3* 

12 4 24,>0 

22. UOilO 

96 22J.nr>i 

195 6t?iOOO 

10 „  «kC"lO 

10.....           ST.OOO 

12.....          .....  25,'^ 


UANUtACTtlBES  Of  CBIOAUO.  x\M^OlS. 


boi 


Manu&ettirei. 


I<1in6  .M. •••••*••••« ••*•••■ 

Liquon,  Rectified.^ 6....^ 

Liquors,  Mali. ^  14....^ 

Liqaorsi  Bottled 1...... 

CbampagiM ^  1.^.^ 

Ligbtnlog  Rods 1 

Looking-glMf  and  Pictare  FramM  2....« 

Lumber,  Planed »..  O...... 

Machinery,  Ae »..  10....» 


CHiOAOt^^  CorUmuetL 

No.  of 
Kstablish-    Capital         Gout  of  Raw 
menta.      Inve<>ted.  Material. 

...      1....V.      $18,000......        $9,0^0....« 

92,000 119,3€0....„ 


438,A00....^ 

10,000 

60,000. ...M 
10,000.. .«. 

W9»\^^3  •  •  •  ••« 

846,000...^ 


814,882... 

27,000 

110,SOO.....« 
6,100 

X  yi^lIU  •  •  •  •%• 

856,875...... 

9,240 


Marble  and  Stone  Cutting.. 


4 177.000 131,000... 


Masonic  Regalia. 1.... 


•»••  •••  •«'*  ■ 


•  •«»«  •••*••  •«%»• 


>  •••  •••«*•  »»•*•••• 


12 


Matches.. 
MattrasMfl..... 
AMeats,  Cured. 

Mineral  Water. 

Morocco 1 

Musical  Instruments,  Pianos 2...». 

Plaster  Work  (Omamental> 2... ... 

Painting 4...... 

Pottery-ware .., .»  1....M 

Printing  and  Publishing 19...... 

Rope  and  Cordage 1...... 

Saddlery  and  Harness 18...... 

Bash,  Doors,  and  Blinds «..  18...... 

Scales 1 

Sewing  Machines 2...... 

Shingles. 4 

ShirtJi. 8 

Silver  Wafe ....<»  1...... 

surer  Plated  Ware «  I...... 

Soap  and  Candles ll....» 

Stares. 1...... 

Sugar  Refining 1 

Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  Ware 10..... 

Trunks  and  Valises „.  8...... 

Type  Founding 1...... 

Upholstering S. 

Vinegar 2 

White  Lead — .  S...... 

Wigs  and  Hair-work 2...... 

Wood  Taniin&  Ac ~.  8...... 


1,000...... 

1,800 

10,000...... 

26,600 

8,000...  .M 

10,000...... 

15,£00 ...... 

MOO...... 

4,500 

aoo 


4,500...... 

4o7...... 

840...... 

6,000 

72,076... «. 
10.000...... 

20,000 

2,380...... 

4,531 

250 


807,700 190,716...... 

100......  1,340 

26,626......       21,681 

188,800 124,164. 

6,600 946...... 

ZPOO 446 

86,000 27,800 

1,600 7,964 

20,000 25,620 

2,000 2,500 

48,800 121,337 

6,500 14,000 

18,000 727,000 

20,160 

16,000 

26,000 

850 

B,vUv..«.M 


22,002 

14,616 

6,210 

400 

24,000 163,000 

8,000......    4,600 

2,600 1,260...... 


Tbtal 467        $6,420,725        $6,691,445 


Male 
bands. 

Oi  ■■••>• 

140.. 

6.. 

36,. 

12.. 


Female 
bands. 


6.... 
74.... 

2.... 
697.... 
182.... 

1.... 

6.... 

1.... 


6 

7 

7 

10 

19 

1 

861 

8 

62 

278 

10 

4 

72 

1 

9 

6 

43 

12 

76 

28 

10 

2 

4 

29 


f ••••• 


72. 


26. 


6,226 


Value  of 
Product. 

$37,822 

271,4^0 

672.240 

40.000 

216,000 

20,000 

4,^00 

417,828 

10,2C0 

682,600 

227,000 

7,000 

4,875 

1,280 

10,000 

188,400 

13,000 

84,000 

23,600 

9,000 

22,805 

1,000 

626,022 

2,500 

60,707 

878,217 

10,000 

8,060 

01,000 

28,581 

t4,000 

11,000 

242,6(0 

82,600 

860,000 

87,083 

47,020 

24,600 

1,820 

12,840 

288.000 

18,700 

4,800 


228        $11,944,S0 


(1)  Porlc  and  Beef  Packing,  except  the  above  iimall  establisbment,  not  returned  bj 
Marshals.  There  are  fifty  packers,  whose  annual  product  in  1860-60  was  about  fiye 
millions,  making  the  whole  value  of  products  of  industry  Jn  Cook  County  nearly 
$17,000,000. 
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UAKUf  ACTUR£S  Off  THX  WSST. 


MAnnfkcturefl. 


Agrkultnral  ImpleiiMiits.. 

Baking  Powder 

Blacksmithing 

Blocks  ard  Spars 

Bootii  and  HhoeB 

Bread ^ 

Bricks 

Brooms 

Oarpenteriog «. 

Garriages 

Charcoal „« 

Charns  (patent) 

Cigars  and  Tobacco • 

Clothing » 

CoflLos « 

Coopering 

Copper  f^meltiDg 

Curdage 

Cutlery  and  Kdge  Tools...- 

Fisheries 

Fish  Nets. .'. 

Flour 

Furniture 

Fun. „. 

Qlne  and  Yami«h 

Gold  Pens....f. 

Qun  making  and  repairing 

Uats 

lea 

Iron,  Bar  and  Railroad 

Iron  Forging 

Iron  Founding 

Iron,  IMg 

Jewelry  and  Silver  Ware 

Leather 

Lime 

Liquors,  .Malt 

"       Spirituous 

Lumber,  Sawed 

Machinery,  Steam  Engines,  &ti  ... 

Marble  Cutting 

Melodeons 

Milk  Safes 

MUlinery 

Morocco 

Peppermint,  Distilled 

Pianos 

Picture  Frames 

Plaster  Ornaments 

Potash 

Pottery  Ware 

Printing  and  Publitihing 

Saddlery  and  Harness 

Sashes,  Doors,  4c 

8aws  and  Fileji 

Shingles 

Ship  and  Boat  Building 

Shirts 

Shoe  Findings 

Soap  and  Candles 

Stone  Quarrying 

Sugar  Boxes 

Tin  Ware 

Tress  Iloopg 

Wheelwrighting 

Wool  Carding 

Wool  Pulling 


8 

1 

25 

I 

85....< 

11 

10 

1 

6 

3..... 

1 

1 

1 

11 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1...., 

6 

1 

15 

12 

1 

1 


2 

8 

2 

1 

1 

8 

2 

1 

9 

4 

21 

1 

4a 

12 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

2 

3 

ft 

10 

1 

5 

3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

12 

1 

Ifi 

1 

1 


Cost  of  Raw 
Material. 

$10,043...^ 
8,040.. ..„ 

10,h72 

7,000 

62,768. •..•• 

8.%39H 

10.94-2 

4.01  K) 

10.512 

4,161 

75 

4^0 

4.Vi30 

1.800 

ll,l»27 

1,821,000 

2,195 

2.114 

8,108 

2,132 

274.821...... 

25,451 

76,000 

4.699 

610 

2,950 

6,660 

OfiHHI...... 

823,800 

8,9(K) 

42,905 

77.972 

3,lH>u 

242.94'^ 

H».47.' 

1W.6<4 

1,60() 

348,701 

2-Jx:<»'.i 

23.101 

1.2  0 

t(»0 

b(H) 

l,nK) 

27.-> 

r:2 

2-10 

ro 

11,365 

1.44n 

87,KH> 

6.0  »l 

27  ».«'7 

40.S;n 

1,710 

29.S(Mi 

W.'O 

2,0<>:. 

05,4'J5 


Male 
hands. 

1 

58 

6 

132 

89 

263 

8 

A  '•)•*•  •  »• 

2 

4 

8 

61 

3 

90 

40 

6 

4 
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MANUFACTURES  OP  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

[The  following  are  the  Statistics  of  Manofactarea  of  Wayne  Countj,  Michigan,  of 
which  Detroit  is  the  capital,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1860,  as  prepared  for  ihif 
work  at  the  Cenaua  Office,  in  advance  of  official  publication.] 

No.  of  „  Talue  of 

Establish-     Oipltal  Cost  of  Raw      Male       Female       Annoal 

ments.      luTested.  Material.      hands.       handa.      Product. 

......       $36,369 

M..M  879 
89,487 

126,702 

......  90,9W 

W.9W 

M..M  C2M 

M..M  S7»2t8 

...M.  12.7u6 

......  O^v 

6.400 

e.ooo 

48.116 

......     1,600,000 

M..M  2^720 

......  7,«»0 

»\79« 

6.009 

813.837 

87,24 

UVM 

18.100 

1M> 

8.000 

17,4» 

686,000 

6.000 

99,900 

145,000 
4,V0 

2l.»VC^ 

901.163 

3.^0 

619049 

i5.»:«ift 

4,  f») 

l.i*"0 

19.000 

S.iVtO 

7.0 
85,0.0 
12.47^ 

13/".+rf> 
10  7»« 

l-i.vN 
7''.rt-> 

7l.li«» 

1,0.0 

rj.om) 
137, '.^n 

100 4 1,JI^> 

84.W5 4J 82,yo 

8<K) 4 UrO 

7.005 62 .,  37,0«5 

20  0 2 2.4  0 

18,600 10 25,000 


CUpIUI 
In  Tested. 

$27,000 

16,850 

42,000 

.  10,000...... 

66,610 

600 

0,300 

8,000 

100 

2,000 

2,300 

86,900 

4,000 

86,400 

100,000 

1,800 

1,600 

67,144 

100 

109,300 

65.125 

47,710 

400 

8,0i  0...... 

8,000 

^100...... 

8.900....M 

232,000 

20,000 

68,000....  M 

210,000 

1,2'JO 

233,<'<M) 

43.00!) 

225,I..O 

60«» 

901,050 

1,152.500 

81.50<» 

10,000 

2.000 

1.0  0 

4.000 

5,0lK) 

1,000 

f,00 

8,975 

2.4-'5 

102,000 

2,.'' 00 

41,00: 

8  000 

i,sr?o 

66,!»S0 

500 

4.0<K) 

62.700 

10.000 

1,500 

85,400 

I.OOO 

18,i00 

1.700 

10.00 ) 


09  •  •  «  ••• 

121 

48 

8 

8 

9 

6 

800 

12 

66 

12" 

3 

lOS 

Ifi 

Ci't 

2 

4««*. 

ro:. 

45 

15 


26...... 


•••••« 


o««««»* 


8..«« 


6. 


4. 

1. 

21'.. 

11. 

i:v. 

10. 

17. 

20. 

e:>. 

4. 
10. 
5  J. 
25. 

4. 
4J. 

4. 

62., 
o 

10. 


Total 868         $4,182,280       $3,711,612 


8686 


78  $6^400,048 


MANUFACrUBIS  OF  ST.  LOUI& 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

i^The  following  are  the  Statistics  of  Manufactures  in  St.  Louis  county,  Mibbouti;  for 
the  year  ending  June  1^  I860,  as  prepared  for  this  work  at  the  Census  Office.] 


MaDQ&eturet. 

Affficultunil  Implementfl. 
Alcohol,  CataipbiDe,  Ac ... 

B»«« 

BakerB*  Bread 

Baiikets 

Bniiard  Tables 

BlackKDiithing 

Blocks  and  Pumps 

BookbindlDf? 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

Boxes,  Parking 

"        Paper 

Brass  and  Bell  founding.. 

Brick 

Brooms 

Bru8ho<) 

Carpenters'  Tools 

Carpentering 

Carriages 

Cars 

Carving 

Chemicals a 

Cigars 

Clothing 

Cctfnns 

Confectionery 

Coopering 

Cotton  Goods 

Cow-bells 

Dentistry 

Bru^M  and  Medicines 

Engraving 

Flour  and  Meal 

Furniture 

Oss 

Gas  Fittings 

Glass  Ware 

Orates,  Knamelled 

Ilalr-work 

Hats  and  Caps .■ 

Hosiery 

Ice 

Ink 

Iron  Forging 

Founding 

(Stoves) 

Machinery 

Pavements 

Rolled 

••    Railing 

Jewelry 

Lamps 

Lead 

Leather 

•*        Currying 

**        Belting 

Lightning-rods 

Lime 

Lithography 

Locks 

Mftit 

Marble 


No.  of 
Establish- 
ments. 

8 

8 

1 

...     26 

...      11 

...       1 

.      22 

1 

4 

..    1C7 

2 

8 

,.,       7 

..      60 

>••  «••«••« 

2 

..      28 

6 

2 

..       1 

■•       Of  •••••• 

..    148 

..       2 

6 

..      48 

2 

..        1 

..       1 

8 

..        2 

..      18 

,.     81 


Capital 
Invested. 


Cost  of  Raw 
MateriaL 


65.000 87.613. 

89.000 irO.050. 

8,000 T  1,600. 

40,100 110,617. 

710. 

4.000. 
22,276. 

2,fc00. 

7,.V)0. 


S60 

8,200 

24..372 

3vO....M 
7,974 


149,216 161,668. 

2,700. 

1,400. 

8<»,600. 

206,700. 

2,600. 

16.000., 

8,000. 


M^»*l  Wa»»*S« 

£1,062 

99.0rt6 

3,175 

4,700 

2,2<5 

11.%010 269,900 

70.600 27,638 

88,000 100,100...... 

7<K) 6*0 

90  000 27.250 

98,210 114,076 

806,880 406,631 

2,8.'>0 2,205...... 

16,200 71,147 

68,70^» 120.140....^ 

109.000 110.000 

4,000 2,2f0 

1,(00 4,6.50 

61,100 68,190...... 

LfOO 900...... 

099,000 4,269,680...... 


M 
U 
II 
« 
II 


1.. 

8.. 

2.. 

1.. 

4.. 
10.. 

2.. 

1.. 

1.. 

2.. 

6.. 

4.. 
23.. 

1.. 

2.. 

3.. 

9.. 

1.. 

1.. 

9.. 

2.. 

1.'. 

1.. 

6.. 

1.. 

8.. 

1.. 

6.. 


93.660. 

600,000. 

47,fiOO. 

69.000. 

1,000. 
10.000. 
84,660. 
11,<00. 
10.000. 

3.000. 
47,000. 


47,304. 
46,750. 

27,?.00 

4,3<  6....M 

4,160 

14. 866... .M 

8,200 

200 

656.. ..M 
29,980 


177,000 

174,010....« 

786.000 

278,.'i00 

,071.WK) 

695.070 

6/000 

16,032 

276,000 

132,952 

2.3£0 

1330 

17,750 

16,800...... 

2,5C0...... 

1,643 

75,nro 

100,C00 

108,100 

165,280 

8,600 

6,644 

16,000 

26,000 

1,200 

2,537 

89,8(0 

89,400 

l.OcO 

184 

830 

1,126 

80,000 

16,000 

66,000 

60,900 

Talveof 

Mal«       Female  Annaal 

bands.       hand*  Produol. 

63 128,200 

10...... 187.880 

6....M          >...M  76,000 

64......          190,280 

17 16 8.050 

2 8,000 

09......          7M80 

2 «.  2,860 

14. ...M        8....M  16,100 

601 80......  462,681 

16......         ......  24,000 

6......          ....M  6,366 

80 110,020 

1,213 620,700 

9......          ....M  7,186 

94......            ......  ^M^UUO 

O....M                 ....M  0^00 

886 642,778 

Vo......           ......  13b,06O 

60 ......  188,000 

lo......           ......  80,000 

278 8......  854,27s 

686 961......  888,fi7i 

O......                  ......  OfOaiv 

89 8......  100,086 

878... .M         ....M  476,589 

86 86......  280,000 

6 11.000 

4 10.000 

WO......                 a.....  110,000 

Jv......            ......  4,UU0 

230......         ......  4^0,846 

180 ......  168,187 

60 416,800 

84 68,200 

140 ^  882,000 

o......          ....M  8,000 

12......       8......  21,200 

26......       8......  43,670 

10 ......  14^880 

16.. ..M          ....M  26,000 

4......          ......  1,600 

27......         ......  70,000 

817 ......  847.000 

469 810,960 

1,332 1,609,110 

Xd....M             ......  4v,v00 

126 886,000 

22......       6......  40,880 

6 M  6,050 

12 130,000 

76 811.260 

a......            •*....  o,4UV 

0 321600 

V......           ......  a,rUlf 

03 161,460 

V......              ......  WMf 

6 6,076 

12......          27,000 

176. —          167,087 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  BT.  LOUIS. 


St.  Louis — Continued, 


S7u.nufactarefl. 


Mfttches 

Mathcmatiral  Instrumento. 

M&lt  Liquor? ».... 

Mill*,  Portable 

MUlinery 

Blujitard 

OIl,Coel 

••    Lard 

«    Cotton  Seed 

Orirans 

Ferfumery 

Fianofl 

Ffotnre-frames , 

FUoed  Lumber 

Flnmbinfc 

Fork,  Packing 

VotUrj 

Frlnting , 

Bope  and  Bagging 

Boofing , 

Saddletrees ...... 

Saddlery 

Sawi 

Balba 

Saahea,  Doors,  and  Blinda.. 

Sawed  Lumber 

Scalea 

Show-cases 

SftttNages , 

Shirts 

SQTer-pUting 

BIlTar-ware , 

Soap  and  Candles 

SpokeAand  Hubs 

fipieei  (ground) 

Stalr-building 

Staamboat-building 

Stone-quarrying 

Stuoeo-work 

Sugar-refining 

Tents  and  Awninin> 

Tin  and  Sheet-iron  Ware.... 

Tobarco 

Trunks  — 

Tru»j*e<« 

Trioimingfl 

Turning - 

Upholstery 

"Vlneirar - 

Vhite  Lead 

Whips 

Vooden-ware 

Wool-canling 

Wagon;},  Carts,  &c 


No.  of 

Establish- 

mentfi. 

1 

1 

..      86 

1 

9 

1 


Tctal^... 


•  •••«•  ■•••««*«v«««a  •«••••««• 


1..., 
1.... 
2.... 
1... 
4..., 

4.... 

1.... 

7.... 

2.... 

«.... 
14.... 

3.... 

8.... 
82.... 

2.... 

1... 

7.... 
16.... 

2..., 

1.... 
11.... 

8.... 

1..'., 

2.... 
10.... 

1.... 

1.... 

2.... 

8.... 
80.... 

2.... 

1.... 

1.... 
43.... 

6.... 

3..., 

2.... 

2.... 

8.... 

6.... 

7.... 

3.... 

2.... 

1.... 

1... 
41.... 


Capital 
Invested. 

$100 

2,700 

705,800 

2.^000 

17,li0 

17,000 

80.000 

100.000 

40,000...... 

X I  ftfUw*««  ••• 

1,000 ^ 

8.9D0....M 
23.000...... 

85,000 

7,370 

1,000.000 

2,700 

88,000 

474,130 

47,600 

8,000 

102.350 

63.000 

16.000 

124,000 

872,088...... 

6,000 

6,000 

B,uOO...*M 

1,900 

8,000 

22,600 

o96,800...»M 

140,000 

80^000...... 

600. . 

12/N)0...... 

92.300 

1,600 

1,000,000 

3.000 

17i),740 

10^700 

42,:»00 

4,5* '0 

lOS.OOO 

3.0()0 

s«.'.>r>o 

14.600 


1C8.(K0. 

700. 
76,000. 

600. 
118,600. 


Cost  of  Raw 

MateriaL 

$76 

1,-iOO 

427,110...... 

10,450 

26,228 

80  970...... 

60,000... .M 

120.000....M 

VVy  \M^I  •  •  •  •  »« 

8,600 

600 

2,079 

jln.UUUn.... 

78,0  0 

10.396...... 

1^6,629 

206 

61,552 

1,029,100 

17,176 

8,956 

132,823 

80,800 

89.205 

200,938 

I,8fl6 

2,20^1 

8,820 

8,672 

1,800 

60,900 

1,254,778. 

67,500 

26,600 

844 

18,806 

8.231 

1,100 

1,469,000 

4.«0<» 

143.f«J 

S,<is:> 

l.:'^l 

237.0(»'l 

3,7  2i) 

66.450 

3M43 

270,:)mi 

1.2'X> 

47..VK) 

7.'»<) 

71,773 


Talue  ct 

Malo       Female  Annual 

handa.       hand*.  Frodnet. 

2. 1......  $900 

«}••••••              •••»»•  v«UUO 

258 1,155,C(M 

25.000 

6 ^  f^\^f^i 

11......          ......  72.000 

9 ....^  M.Uf4) 

10 ....„  136,C«0 

80......           ......  66.M)0 

12 14.000 

A«»**»a                        ••••••  *t 

4 ......  8,*0 

12 ^^  25.000 

95 15l,nO 

16 85.(a>i) 

264 0 l,6^7.r>'' 

6 6.000 

180 19fi.^»  4 

277 187......  1,U1*.<'18 

23 37,S*J0 

89 «:,4i'J 

206 8......  830,24i 

29 ......  87.UII) 

25 „  6«.<W 

214 3ii4.:^7 

150 4'3>3) 

12 17.<.*0 

6 10,'0i> 

12 11.4Ji» 

18......  I«.»>:i3 

7 11,(W0 

81 75.w« 

232 66 I,5*i6*5«} 

80 1&>,000 

16 60.*^ 

4 2.P0 

87......          ......  4\f:i5 

228 2JT;;:* 

4 lo*>.irt 

216 1,«''0'*0 

4 4 f.O 

l^C 32-1 -J.. 

270 12 *■-?.:" 

41......                   iK>'f\ 

6 4 S."  » 

r..', 311  '«*> 

11 ^  ift..v.: 

40 42 l::r..C'. 

11 ♦".I.T'-i 

C5 Scl.:^- 

5 4.1m 

6''^ lv".'"»' 

1...-.               ......  l.U'*! 

215 ^V.riJ 


1,125       $12,636,608       $15,905,012        11,352 
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HANUFACTCRES  OF  BALTIMOSS. 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

[When  this  work  was  projected,  the  plan  included  a  detailed  and  mintxte  aeoount  of 
the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  establishing  manufactures  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  Ilnn.  Jefferson  Davis,  then  a  Senator  in  the  United  States  Congress* 
employed  a  gentleman  in  Mississippi  to  report  upon  the  development  of  manufac- 
tures in  that  State;  but  the  only  report  that  was  ever  received  from  him  was  a  lett4$r 
of  inquiry.  The  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  addressed  a  letter,  giving  all  the 
information  tliut  he  possessed  in  relation  to  the  manufactures  of  Georgia;  which, 
however,  was  so  little,  that  the  letter  is  not  worth  publishing.  Since  then,  there 
has  been  so  much  interruption  in  the  postal  arrangements,  that  it  is  difHcult  to  com- 
municate with  these  correspondents;  and  as  several  hundred  thousand  men,  well 
armed,  have  tried  for  three  years  to  visit  Richmond,  and  have  not  succeeded,  our 
readers  will  excuse  us  from  attempting  a  personal  visit,  and  be  content  with  tho 
information,  meagre  ad  it  is,  furnished  in  the  Census  returna.j 


MANUFACTURES  OF  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

[We  perhaps  owe  an  apology  to  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  and  Wilmington,  for  placing 
in  this  connection  the  statistics  of  their  enterprise,  which  has  more  Northern  than 
Southern  characteristics;  but  we  received  the  information  from  the  Centuf  Office  too 
late  for  insertion  in  their  proper  place.] 


Hanufiicttirea. 


No.  of 

EsUblisb. 

menta. 

A^rricultunl  Implements  «.. 4...... 

Blacksmithing 11 

Booth  and  Shoes.. ^    240 

Baker'g  Bread  ond  Crackers..........  68...... 

Brass  Foundries m  A....m 

Bicbromate  of  Potash !....» 

Bricks.^ 87...... 

«*      Fire 1....^ 

Brooms „ 3 

Boxes. 3....M 

Blocks  and  Pumps 6....^ 

Carriages 10...... 

aotbing 119...... 

Confectionery... 12....^ 

Copper,  Tin,  and  Sheet  Iron  Ware  87...... 

Carpeta 0....^ 

Cloaks  and  Mantillas. 4...... 

Copper  Smelting 1 

Cooperage. 22. 

Cotton  Goods 1 

Chemlcala 1 

Cordage 4...... 

Drugs  and  Dje  Stuffs 1 

Doors,  Sash,  and  Bllndi^ 4 

Etherial  Oil 8 

£artben  Wars. 6....^ 


Capital       Cost  of  Raw 
Invejited.        Material. 

$248,000......      $85,450 

12,950 11,047 

211,685 855,787 

72.135......      277,722 


76,000 97,409 

70,000......      100,300 

124,800 72,595 

6,000......  7,500..... 

84,300 47,128 

6,S00 12,900 

4,000......  2,^80...... 

68,300 116,916 

1,218,500 1,837,293 

20,700 43,587 

88,500......      106,829 

16,050 6,206 

12,200. 17,450 

C00,000 1,050,000...... 

04,200 164,720 

10,000......  S2,&00...... 

12,000......  12,000...... 

88,400.. ..M  45,436.. ..M 

43,450 52,900 

13,700....„  8,940 

8,400......        12,950 

42,200......  17,467...... 


Male       Femala 
bands.        (lands. 

1,088 252 

85..«»»«  •••»•• 

865 

93 

117 

2,189 8,672...... 


20.... 
205.... 

12.... 

1.... 

150.... 

431.... 

150.... 

20.... 


«•••••« 


40 

14 

6 

SO...... 


41. 


TalUe  of 
Annnal 
Product. 

$298,500 

87,680 

871,667 

460,58ft 

164,000 

136,000 

278,600 

18,000 

63,859 

27,800 

12,450 

217,925 

8,124,081 

78,088 

282,030 

11,365 

28,425 

1,3U),000 

819,095 

60,000 

80,0  0 

66,490 

S2.148 

23  840 

27.868 

64,138 


i 
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MANUrACTUB£S   07  BALTIMOfiS. 


Baltimobk —  Continued, 


Blanafactarei. 

Floar  and  Meal 

Vamiture.^ 

PringM,  Laces,  to..... 

Stalts,  Preeerved 

Tire  Arma 

Gai... 

Hoop  Skirts. — 

Hate  and  Gaps. 

Horse  Shoes 

Iron,  Bar,  and  Sheet. 


Kaof 

XsUblinb.  Capttal 

meats.  Invented. 

6 $72,000 $54S,550....^ 

„      88 266,400 193,4S9...... 


Cost  of  Raw 
MateriaL 


8...... 

A  •  •  •  •*• 

18 

4*a*«ee 

o 


«     Founding.. ..»i 10.~.» 

"      Piff  2 

Lumber,  Planed. 7....« 

*        Sawed 2 

LooomotlTes. ., 1 137,000...... 


3&,800...... 

26..^00...... 

12,003...... 

1,100,000...... 

60,840...... 

225,000... ». 
827,500... ... 

100,000 

106,0'X)...... 

70,000 


335,100.... 


84,500....» 

8,019...... 

132,000...... 

2,0T4....M 

67,626.»  .M 
8,401...... 

866,777. n.M 
186,412...... 

25,P00 

Io,v00>.»... 
845,166...... 


Mai* 
hands. 

61.... 

435.. 

22... 

19.... 
230.... 

76.... 

401.... 

76....) 

155.... 


70,000 117.300 

86,900......      108.2S8 


Leather. 14...... 

Liquors,  Distilled 2 

«        Malt- 12 

«         RecUfled 9. 

Mathematical  and  Surg.  Instr'nts  2 

Machinerj 8....^ 

Morocco  Dressing 8....^ 

Mavble  Work » 11...... 

Uni-wrigbting 1 

Mirrors  and  (iilt  Frames 4 

Mustard  and  Tinegar 6 

Nails,  Uorse-ehoe 8....^ 

Nuts  and  Bolts. 8 

Oil,  Linseed 1 100,000 173,000 

Oysters,  Packed. 25 65:,4.34 629,130 1,247... 

Organs 1 3,^00.. ..„         3,^^00 7... 

Printing  and  Publishing 7 201.000 114,178 204... 


13,200.. .M. 

V,o<o 

185,800...... 

14,000 

08,900...... 

4,000 

mf9%^f»»»99m 

9,800 


79,786...... 

1,500 

165,925...... 

OO.ooO...... 

110,0CI0....„ 
6,000...... 

16.015 

8,432 

4,095....M 


eo 

99...  M 

IS 

101 

16....» 
12 

V%D«aa*a 

6 

Ve**** 

14 

SO 


Paper,  Printing 

Paints 

Piano  Fortes 

Plumbing 

Pork  Packing... 

Scales. 

Sugar,  Refined... ., 

Soap  and  Candles 10 

Saddles  and  Harness.. 23 


1 4,000 13,0fK) 12 

4 S.iiOO 8,4G:> 8...... 

4 117,rX)0 lli>,lK)0 187 

4 22,100 20.-.00 42 

5 1S7,6>0 74i>,2;0 65...... 

1 20,000 1,500 8 

1 250,000 2,200,0  0 175...... 

.      143,700 840,043 71....- 

75,700 70,30-> 156 


Ship  and  Boat  Buildiog 10 305,600 251,350 412...... 


Shipemithing 6. 

SaU  Making 7. 

Shirtfl 2. 

SllTer  Ware. 1. 

Shot 1. 

Tobacco  and  Cigars.. 129.. 

Upholstery. 4.. 

WheelwrighUng ^  11. 

Wire  Work 4. 

Total,  including  Miscell's  Manu- 

lactures,  not  abore  specified,   1 ,100 

Aggregate  of  Baltimore  County  1,810 

Aggregateof  State  of  Maryland  8,083 

IncreaM  since  1860|  per  cent  S0.8. 


7,600 

11,200 

7,500 

20,000 

42,463 

*i^U)  OtAi*  •  •  •  M 

12,400 

6,000 


V,llw...... 

66,€00 

27,075 

20,000 

46,226 

264,703 

27,1XX)...... 

XX,l74....». 

6,040 


46...... 

6 

15 

616 , 


86... 
13... 
66.. 


6 
S5... 


6... 


1... 


451. 


6.-. 


w9**  •••« 


1. 

20. 


Taloe^^f 
Annual 
Prodort. 

6».910 
89.M) 
C3,7<J« 
81  A« 

r5,0u0 
11,»0 

145  jvi; 

18J9^ 
641.1:!} 
66ft,<J0(l 
130,  0) 
834.779 

a6.r<3 

60.0^0 
471.010 
141UU0 
211,iri 


80.0)0 
81.719 


$9,003,107 
$13,789,757 
$23,280|G08 


$12,624,737 
$18,068,683 
$35,494,007 


12.38S 
15,925 
21,987 


4.066 

6,907 

0,:€8 


laooo 

84^301 
11^ 
13J00 
S,460 
S3.009 

i,or>,»» 

liCW 
3:::4.:^ 

24.U.5 
2tt.i»i0 

92v23J 

10,01)0 

2,50  .&•*> 

4-3JU5 

c<n«2a 

125.4VO 

66.4MJ 
T06/4J 

4:.ft'> 

89,I<4 

23,100 

$21.0^^517 

$»/»<»l:*< 

|41,73},l;^7 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE. 

[Between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  about  twenty-eight  miles  from  the  former 
place,  is  the  important  manufacturing  town  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  We  are 
informed  by  Joseph  Lea,  Esq.,  of  Philtulelphia,  that  there  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Edwin  Mitchell,  of  the  same  city,  a  sample  of  calico  which  was  ma«ie  in  Wil- 
mington before  179%  by  a  French  Marquis,  and  which  is  a  highly  creditable  spe- 
cimen of  calico  printing.  At  the  present  time  there  are  several  very  important 
manufacturing  establishments  in  Wilmington  and  its  vicinity,  including  T>upont*8 
Powder-mills,  Harlan  A  Hollingsworth's  Oar- works  and  ship-yards,  Lobdeirt  ear- 
wheel  works,  Setts'  Engine  and  boiler- works,  Pennock*8  Agricultural  implement 
works,  and  others. 

The  following  are  the  Statistics  of  Manufactures  of  New  Castle  County  for  the  year 
ending  June  I,  I860,  the  greater  part  belonging  to  Wilmington.] 


Uanu&etarM. 


No  of 

Inabllib- 

mentf. 


AfTicultaral  Imp1em«iitii.....^.M. 

>xIm „ ^......^ 

Bdta,  Nnts,  to. ^ 

BoiMlhut ^ 

Boots  and  Shorn 

BraM-foQBdIng 

Braad  and  Crackers. 

Brtck 

Cabinet  Famltare ^ 

Car* « 

Car  Springs 

Carriages „. 

Ctgars...... 

Clothing 

Conieotionery « 

Cotton  Goods 

Drain  Tfle ^ 

Fire  Brick ., 

rioar  and  Meal 

Gunpowder ^^ 

none^hoe  Nails 

Iloop-sklrts ., 

Jron-foundlng......M ....M......M 

Iron,  Boiled ...^ 

Leather «, 

Leather  IToee  and  Beltinp: 

Marhlnerj,  Steam-enginefsAc....M 

Machinists*  Tools ^ 

Mslt ., 

Masts  and  Spars 

Metallic  Kegs 

Morocco 

Paper 

Patent  Leather 

Plaster,  Oronnd ~ 

Pottery-ware 

Quercitron  Bark 

Sails 

Saddlerr  and  HsrneM ^ 

Sashes,  Doors,  and  Blinds 

Sewing-machines „ 

Ship-building 

Ship'smtthing 

Shirto 

Snuff. -. 

Soap  and  Candles 

Spokes  and  Felloes 

Spices,  Ground ^ 

Stone  and  Marble-cuttlog «.. 

Tin.  Sheet-iron,  and  Copper-ware.^ 

Turning « 

Wool-carding 

Wo^en  Goods 

Total,  lododfaig  Misoell's  Nani»- 
tujtaiasy  not  above  sfMdfled. 


1....- 

A*«»»«« 

4«*e  »•• 
A ••• •«• 

A •••••« 

o«*«  ••• 
11. 

Aa»**«« 

1 

A  •••  ••• 

5>.«eM 

M  •••••• 

v**«  ••• 
A  •••  ••• 

A««*«e« 

1 

A»a««*« 
I  •••••• 

A  •••»•• 

A«»a*»tt 

I  ••••■• 

^    4a«*«e« 

A»««ea» 

A •••••• 

«•••••• 

X«*a«e« 

A**«  *«• 
A •••••« 

10...... 

0*«*»e« 

i.. 


Capital 
luTcsted. 

8a..soo... 

1O.0OO...... 

B.UUU...  ... 

3,l>U0u..M 

79.975....« 
12,000... ... 

A  VfaKM/ •  a  •  •  •• 

69.000....«. 

60100 

60.000 

e.uiM...... 

204.  S.'jO  .m  .m 
10.000...... 

68,f>75....M 

X 1  .\M^/...  ... 

6S2,--00....M 
o.uou... ... 

^n^^f ...... 

471.762...... 

600,000...... 

2.000 

812  000...... 

lUO.OOO...... 

122,900...... 

237.000...... 

80,8.-0...... 

1.000...... 

160.000...... 

280,000...... 

VO.OOO...... 

4,«)0 

I  f0^^r*«»e»« 

82.22ft 

84.000 .. 

10.000.. ..« 

293..')00...... 

6,000... .M 

^UUU..*..* 

26,000...... 

2&,0(10.....« 

16,000...... 

60.000....M 

17,700...*- 

^Uf  uU*  I  •  •  •  ••« 
J  j^A^aae  e«« 

117,000 


Cost  of  Raw 
materiaL 

20,^8. ...M 

6.85.5...  M. 

20.100...... 

85,8:vJ 

66.780...  .M 

17,tU>0.....« 

21,707 

bi.wn 

15,775 

236.2».0...... 

20,410.. ..« 
100,708...... 

16,190... .M 

690,102..... 

1,625...  .„ 

XtO^R/ •  •  •  ••« 

l,2*7.0rfl...... 

858,640...... 

IUd...*.» 

809 

4.^6.090...... 

Il«.«v4.....« 

168.or>6...... 

186,6.')0 

7,199...  .M 
11,650...... 

8.000...... 

829,962...... 

2S6,4.'?9...... 

111.400 

2,615...... 

4,1.30 

22.078 

11,886.. ..M 

^C'7t)....M 

827,300 

6,300. ...M 
1,295...... 

11,POO 

24,730...... 

#  .vW^I...... 

eu.uou...... 

14,755.. ..M 

40.0rl9...... 

9,850 

3,000.. ..« 
76,807 


Male 
hands. 

M  I  •••  »• 

17 

3 

223 

m 

4  «••  •« 

26 

210 

53 

100 

622..... 

52 

62 

620 

8 

3 

92 

3 

83 

X  •■  •••< 

825 


Female 
hands. 


54. 
4. 

4*. 


••• ••• 


167.. 

4.. 

6S9.. 


o«*«  •• 


•»•> 


3.... 
s.... 

12.... 
201.... 

66.... 
100.... 


32..... 
27 


12.... 

3.... 
40.... 
27.... 
15.... 
658.... 
12.... 

1.... 
12.... 

8.... 
14.... 

8..., 
18.... 
61.... 
12.... 

8.... 
76.. .< 


8. 


2. 


»      88. 


Talveof 

Annoal 

Product. 

63.571 
15,^V^ 
90.6.0 
5,713 
1W.241 
10.226 
80.3  0 
73.000 
49v»47 

100,000 

24.750 

653.250 

44,030 

177.340 

27,4^0 

»41,708 

6,300 

15,000 

1,537.2611 

600,000 

2.496 

4,125 

658.750 

192.600 

2^7.080 

6.500 

848,500 

22,142 

16.000 

4,176 

15.000 

461.660 

3S5  000 

190.750 

7,f00 

12,'87 

8.100 

6,530 

48.245 

29.430 

15.000 

674.6:.0 

13.926 

4,2r.O 

47.200 

41..'iOO 

lAOOO 

eo.oDO 

25.WNI 

79.795 

16,068 

8.6r0 

163,036 


881        $4,862,472       $5,513,060  4.766  948  $8,914,441 


AggT«i.or8tatoorMawareinl800,    610       |6,461,887       $6,028,918  6,421 

^  «  ••    2860,   591       ^8,M5       $^^864,607  1^237 


g,848.90t 
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Baltimobk — Continued. 


No.  of 
XsUbllnb. 
Blanufactures.  meats. 

Flour  and  Meal ~.        6 $72,000 $54S,550....^ 

Varnlture. 88....«      266,400 193,«9....« 


Capttal 
Inveiited. 


GoAt  of  Raw 
MateriaL 


■••«••••••••••••••••«•• 


18. 


f  lingaa,  Lace*,  Ao. 

Froita,  Preserved.. 

lire  Arma 

Oai.-. 

Hoop  SUrta...^ 

Hats  and  Gapa....» 

Horse  Shoes.... 

Iron,  Bar,  and  Sheet •   2 

**     Founding 10....» 

*     Pig ^  2....« 

Lumber,  Planed 7....^ 

*        Sawed 2 

LooomotlTes. ^ 1 

Leather 14....^ 

Liquors,  Distilled 2 

•*        Malt- 12....^ 

«*         Rectified 9....^ 

Mathematical  and  Surg.  Instr'nts       2 

Machinery m....  8....^ 

Morocco  Dressing 8...^ 

Mavble  Work 11...... 

Uni-wrighting 1 

Mirrors  and  Gilt  Frames 4...... 

Mustard  and  Tinegar 6 

Nails,  Horse-shoe 8 

Nuts  and  Bolts. 8....^ 


8....M  oO,oUO....M 

4 20,500...... 

3 12,000...... 

1 1,100,000...... 


18,121 

84,500 

0,01V...... 

132,000...... 

2,500......  3,674...... 

60,840 67,626...... 

1,300 8,401 

225,000......  866,777...... 

827,500......  186,412...... 

100,000 89,000 . 

106,OJO 234,950 155 

70,000 25,P00 22 

137,000 13,(00......  CO...... 

335,100 845,165......        09. . 

70,000 117,300 18 


Mala 
hands. 

61 

43v....M 

Aip*..... 

Id...... 

19 

230 

^•••»a« 

i  0»*»  ••• 

13 

8x0 ...... 

401...... 

76 


Female 


90  •••••• 

13 


8d  •••••• 


108,288 101....« 

79,786......        16 

1,500 12 

165,925 345 


66,8f'0. 


86,900.. ..M 
18,200...... 

9,0)0 

185,?00...... 

14,000 

08,900 110,090...... 

4,000 

SCyVWI*  •  •••• 

9,800 


•■«••• 


6,000 

16,045 

8,432 

4,09d..... 
0,450 


Oil,  Linseed, 


1 100,000 178,000. 


4«f  •••••« 

189 

6 

14 

20 


o*««»*« 


A ••»•«• 


Taloeof 
Annoal 
Prodoct. 

$620,692 

634,910 

89,800 

63,700 

ai,ouo 

875.000 

11,350 

145,047 

18,9SS 

641.125 

689,000 

130,0) 

834,779 

66.2:<0 

«),000 

47U10 

142,000 

211,161 

134,M7 

80,OX) 

892.fO0 

81,719 

320,760 

10,000 

84,200 

11,020 

13,800 

83y4C0 

383,000 


Oysters,  Packed. 25 652,434 629,130 1,247 451 1,023,930 


Organs 1 3,^00....«         3,800. 

PrinUng  and  Publishing 7 201,000 114,178. 

Paper,  Printing 

Paints 

Piano  Fortcfi 

Plumbing 

Pork  Packing... 

Scales. 

Sugar,  Refined... 

Soap  and  Candles 10 

Saddles  and  Harness.. 28 

Ship  and  Boat  Building 16...... 


1 4,000 13,000 

4 3,C00 8,4Go 

4 117,000 119,900 

4 22,100 20,-00 

5 187,6fc0 748,2;.0 

1 20,000 1,600 

1 260,000 2,200,0.0 175...... 

143,700 846,643 71 

75,700 70,392 156 

805,600 251,360 442...... 


7. 
204. 
12. 
8. 
187. 
42. 
65. 
8. 


•«•••• 


0... 


Shipsmitbing 5. 

SaU  Making. 7. 

Shirts «  2. 

SUTer  Ware 1. 

Shot 1. 

Tobacco  and  Cigars.. 129., 

Upholstory^ 4. 

Wheelwrighting 11. 

Wire  Work 4. 

Total,  including  Miftcell's  Manu-  —~ 
facturei»,  not  above  specified,   1 ,100 

Aggregate  of  Baltimore  County  1,310 

Aggregateof  State  of  Maryland  8,083 

Increase  since  1650|  per  cent  20<3« 


7,600 

11,200 

7,600 

20,000 

42,463 

226,860 

H,<jUU...... 

12,400...... 

6,000 


9,113. 
66,600. 
27,076. 
20,000. 
46,226. 
264,703., 
27,200. 
11,194. 
6.040. 


46 

5 

Xv«  •  •••« 
I • ••••• 

616 

83 

62 

20 


48. 


1. 

20. 


$9,009,107 
$13,789,757 
$23,280,603 


$12,624,737 
$18,068,683 
$25,494,007 


12,388 
15,925 
21,937 


4,660 
6,907 
6^760 


12.000 

824.951 

80.0»X) 

24,0^ 

266,000 

5O..SO0 

02x236 

10,000 

..     2,30:',000 

433,345 

210,491 

605.522 

32,250 

125,400 

S5.0u0 

30,000 

56,4M) 

706,049 

47,04^> 

89,185 

83,100 

r21,0«.6]7 
$29,591,758 
$41,735,1;.: 
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MANUFACTURES  OF  WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE. 

[Between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  about  twenty-eight  miles  from  the  former 
place,  is  the  important  manufacturing  town  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  We  are 
informed  by  Joseph  Lea,  Esq.,  of  Phil^elphia,  that  there  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Edwin  Mitchell,  of  the  same  city,  a  sample  of  calico  which  was  macfe  in  Wil- 
mington before  179%  by  a  French  Marquis,  and  which  is  a  highly  creditable  spe- 
cimen of  calico  printing.  At  the  present  time  there  are  several  very  important 
manufacturing  establishments  in  Wilmington  and  its  vicinity,  including  Dnponfs 
Powder-mills,  Harlan  k  Hollingsworth's  Car-works  and  ship-yards,  Lobdeira  car- 
wheel  works,  Betts'  Engine  and  boiler- works,  Pennock's  Agricultural  implement 
works,  and  others. 

The  following  are  the  Statistics  of  Manufactures  of  New  Castle  County  for  the  year 
ending  June  1,  I860,  the  greater  part  belonging  to  Wilmington.] 


Uana&etnrei, 


No  of 

E«tabli8b- 

m«Dtf. 


Agrricaltural  Implements ^ 

Ax\9S ^ 

Bolts,  Nuts,  Ac 

Bone  Dust ^ 

Boots  and  Shoes 

Brasfl-fonnding 

Bread  and  Crackers 

Brick 

Cabinet  Furniture 

Cars ^ 

Car  Springs 

Carriages 

Cigars 

Clothing 

Confectionery 

Cotton  Goods 

Brain  Tile 

Fire  Brick 

Flour  and  Meal 

Gunpowder 

Horse-^hoe  Nails 

Iloop-skirts « 

I  ron-founding 

Iron,  Rolled ...^ 

Leather 

Leather  How  and  Keltin^ 

Machinery,  Steam-engines,  Ac.... m 

Machinists'  Tools ....• 

Mslt 

Masts  and  Spars 

Metelllc  Kegs 

Morocco 

Paper 

Patent  Leather 

Plaster,  Oround ~ 

Pottery-ware m«....m« 

Quercitron  Bark 

Sails 

Saddlerr  and  Harness 

Sashes,  Doors,  and  Blinds ^ 

Sewing-machines m 

Ship-building 

Ship-smithing 

Shirts 

Snuff -. 

Soap  and  Candles 

Spokes  and  Felloes 

Spices,  Oround ^ 

Stone  and  Marble-cutting ^ 

Tin.  Sheet-iron,  and  Copper-ware... 

Turning « 

Wool-carding 

Woolen  Goods 

Total,  including  Misoell's  Mano- 
finctuxosi  not  aboT*  specified. 


A ••• ••• 

X*«««e« 

42...., 

V***  ••• 

V«  ••••« 

AO  v«  •••• 

A  ••■  ••« 

1 

16...«,« 
o«««  ••• 

1 

X«e«««« 

80 

A««*a«« 

A««tt»«« 

Aafte»»« 

5 

4s««a«« 

X •■■••• 

A  •••  ••• 

A  «••••• 
A««««»« 
fl  •■•••• 

^•••••« 
A*««*»« 

X.  •••••• 

•  ••«••• 

Aa««tt«« 

0««««a« 
A ■••••# 

A*»«e*« 

1. 

A •••••• 

Avl»«**»« 

0*«a**« 


Capital 
InTested. 

oo^nilOi .  ...• 

10.500...., 

Oy^KW  •••••• 

79.975 

12,000...., 
19,600...., 
69.000...., 

60  100 

60.000 

8.000 

10.000 

68,675 

682,'.00...., 
6,000 

471.762...., 
600,000 

2.000 

812  000...., 
190.000...., 
122,900 

237.000...., 
80,8:>0...., 

7,000 

l,noo...., 

5.000 

160.000...., 
280,000...., 

2,000...., 

XyU^^»««a»« 

82.225 

84.000...., 

10.000 

293.500...., 

6.000...., 

2,000...., 
25,000...., 
26.000...., 
16,000...., 
60,000...., 
17,700...., 
40.300 

8,.'i00 

J,UUU...  ..• 
117,000 


Cost  of  Raw 
material. 

20,878 

O.o00.....« 

20.100 

o««^ou  •  •  «»«• 
85,853 

4  .^VO...... 

66.780 

17,t>60...., 

21,707 

54.500 

15,775 

236.2(0...., 

20.410...., 
100,708 

16,130...., 

600,102...., 

1,626 

l,2W.0rtl...., 
368,640...., 

Vdd.....« 

809 

4.^6.090 

112.254...., 
168,006...., 

4.500 

186,6.'i0 

11.650 

2.000 

829,9fi2...., 
286,439...., 
111.400 

4.946 

2,615...., 

4,800 

4,130 

22.078 

H,CKlO.....« 

827,300 

OfOUOa***** 

Xf  *  Vw  «  •  •  ••« 

11,600 

24.730...., 

14.755 

40,069...., 

9,850 

3,(100...., 
76,807 


381        $4,862,472        $6,513,066 


Affinc.ofStatoofMawwelnlMO,    616       |6,461,887       $6,028,918 
«(  <«  "    2800,   5a       ^8^       $9^864,607 


Talaaof 

Male 

Vemala 

Annual 

hands. 

hands. 

Product. 

62 

•••  *•• 

63,671 

X  1  •••  •«• 

16,^50 

17 

80,6i0 

3 

6,713 

223 

64 

196,241 

7 

•••  ••• 

10.226 

26 

4 

80,3  0 

210 

78,000 

53 

4 

49,347 

100 

100,000 

18 

24.750 

622 

A»**««» 

663,250 

52 

44,030 

62 

167 

177,340 

9 

%■••  ••• 

27.4^0 

620 

689 

941,708 

8 

6,300 

3 

15,000 

92 

1,537.«6II 

225 

600,000 

8 

2.496 

i#»«».wa 

3 

4,125 

^04  •••••• 

658.7.^0 

OOa*««»« 

192,600 

61 

••••*• 

237.080 

1 

6,600 

826 

••• •«• 

848,600 

•  Hi 

•••  •«• 

22,143 

3 

•••••• 

16.000 

8...., 

4,176 

12 

16.000 

204 

32...., 

461.660 

66 

27 

3S6  000 

100 

•••••• 

190.750 

6 

•••  ••• 

7,eoo 

x^.....« 

•••••• 

12,»87 

^... ., 

•••  •«• 

8.100 

3 

6,680 

40 

48.245 

27 

29.436 

15 

15.000 

658 

•••••• 

674.6{.0 

12 

18.025 

1 

8 

4,250 

12 

47.200 

8 

41.500 

14 

■••  — 

1^000 

8 

^••«  •«• 

CO.OOO 

18 

•*•••• 

2&.9m 

61 

79.795 

!«...., 

•••••• 

16,068 

8 

8.600 

76. — 

88«««««« 
948 
066 

163.085 

4,766 

$8,914,441 

M21 

$9,843,909 

81237 

661 

$I,648;2M 
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APPROXIMATE  STATISTICS  OF  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  MANU- 
FACTURES IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES  FOR  THE  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  1,  1860. 


StatM.  No.  of 
Estobm'ts. 

North  Carolina 2,790 

Soath  Carolina. ^  1,060 

©•orgia. 1,890 

Plorlda .......M  185 

Alabama „.  1,450 

Loniidana 1,710 

Texas 910 

HlMiMlppi 800 

Arkansas 618 

TMinaasee 2,420 

Total  in  Southern  States..  18,682 


Capital  in- 
Tested. 

$26,010,000 

9,810,000 

6,610,000 

11,090,875 
4,344,225 
9,098,181 
7,110,000 
8,850,000 
8,740,000 
1,316,610 

17,270,000 


TaL  of  Raw 
If  aterial  used. 

$30,880,000 

9,860,000 

8,620,000 

0,986,532 

874,506 

6,489,963 

7,880,000 

2,no,ooo 

2,460,000 
1,280,608 
9,365,000 


Now  of 
Hands  Emploj'd. 
Male.     Femaleu 


83,050 
11,760 
6,000 
0,511 
2,297 
6,822 
7,610 
3,300 
4,540 
1,831 
11,960 


3,540 

2^30 

800 

2,064 
157 

ym 

80 
110 
150 

46 

1J35 


Tahwor 
AnnnPradart. 

14,4V>jm 

16^925,564 
2.54;,»» 

10,58^71 

15,500,MI> 
6,2SQ.M> 
6,000,000 
2JWj;8 

17,100  OCO 


$99,379,891  $83,966,504  98,741      ll.3i9      $150,312,MJ 


STATISTICS   OF   THE    LEADING   ARTICLES   PRODUCED  IN 

THE  SOUTHERN  STATES  IN  1860. 


Lumber,  rawf^  and  planed. ...........M.......... 

Flour  and  Meal « 30,7ff7,4i 

Leather 

Boots  and  Shoen 

Agricultural  Implements 

Pig  Iron,  (Virginia  and  Tenn.,)  27,513  tons 

Bar  and  other  Rolled  Iron,  24,176  tons 

Machinery  and  Steam  Engines .^ 

Iron  Founding 

SpiHtuous  Liquors  dititiUed,  (299  Distilleries,) 

Cotton  Goods,  1;)8  mills 

Number  of  Spindles  (cotton) 

Number  of  Looms  ^*        

Woolen  Goods,  294  millB.......... 


••••• •«•»•••• 


1860. 

itv». 

17,941.162 

$S.44^C5 

10,:67,4.S7 

16.^*!  "IT 

4.074,4«^ 

3.r-r/?» 

2,729.327 

i.4>;.-u 

1,6»1.4S3 .^ 

7>4.4:J 

708,173 

1,74S,S71 

4,06<>,NU3 . 

tsyas4 

2Ji04.3'>2 

l,i.f:>o 

715,48T 

8,104,!>>7 -.. 

b,Mi:X2 

290..3O9 

fi.71S 

2,60S,Jw5...     ... 

l^06.»:i 

Virginia  was  tlie  leading  manufacturing  State  of  the  South,  and  pro- 
duced two-thirds  of  the  bar  and  other  rolled  iron,  one-third  of  the  steun- 
engines  and  machinery,  and  one-half  of  all  the  Flour  and  "Meal  made  io  tht 
Southern  Sutes.    The  Saw-miib  weie  located  ekiefl;  in  Yirgius  Ctooffjl^ 
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Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  thoagh  each  of  the  States  produced  sawed  and 
planed  lumber  to  an  amount  exceeding  a  million  of  dollars.  The  Tanneries 
were  located  principally  in  the  States  of  Virginia  and  TcnnesseCi  the  pro- 
duction of  leather  being  nearly  equally  divided  between  them.  Louisiana 
made  over  one-half  of  the  Boots  and  Shoes,  and  Alabama  one-half  the 
Agricultural  implements,  though  her  production  consisted  principally  of 
cotton-gins.  Pig  iron  was  made  only  in  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Ten* 
nessee,  the  former  producing  9096  tons,  and  the  latter  18,417  tons;  but  as 
it  is  known  that  there  are  charcoal  furnaces  in  other  Southern  States,  this 
is  probably  an  error  of  the  census  officials.  The  Foundries  were  located 
chiefly  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana,  and  the  Distilleries  in  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  South  Carolina. 

Of  the  158  Cotton  mills,  the  largest  number  in  any  one  State  (38)  were 
located  in  North  Carolina;  but  83  mills  in  Georgia  having  85,186  spindles^ 
2041  looms,  produced  nearly  one- third  of  the  whole  production  of  the 
Southern  States.  Of  the  294  woolen  mills,  Virginia  had  108,  Tennessee 
70,  Georgia  30,  North  Carolina  28,  Alabama  16,  Texas,  Mississippi,  and 
South  Carolina,  10  each,  Arkansas  ll,  and  Louisiana  1. 

The  South  is  now  passing  through  the  ordeal  by  fire,  but  will  come 
forth,  like  iron  from  the  furnace,  strengthened  and  purified.  A  neW| 
intelligent,  and  enterprising  people  will  take  possession  of  her  desolated 
fields;  and  the  day  is  not  distant  when  many  a  stately  edifice  will  be 
musical  with  the  clanging  of  machinery  and  those  sounds  of  diversified 
industry  that  quicken  the  pulse  of  a  Nation^  and  prolong  the  life  of  a 
Bepublio. 
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812        PBODUCTION  OF  mON  IN  TUB   UNITED  STATES. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  IRON  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  1860,  AND  A  LIST  OF  THE  PRINCI- 
PAL BLAST  FURNACES  AND  ROLLING  MILLS  IN  THE 
NEW  ENGLAND,  MIDDLE,  AND  WESTERN  STATES. 

[Since  1860  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  both  in  the  number  of  Blast  Fur- 
naces and  Rolling  Mills.  Never  was  the  trade  in  iron  so  active  and  prosperous  si 
now,  or  its  future  more  hopeful  and  brilliant  Europe  has  probably  exhausted  iti 
capacity  for  the  production  of  a  superior  quality  of  Iron,  and  the  United  States, 
from  their  inexhaustible  resources,  are  destined  to  become  the  source  of  supply 
for  the  world.  The  ores  and  the  coals  of  England  are  both  inferior,  and  it  is  only 
by  exercise  of  great  skill,  and  subjection  to  numerous  refining  processes,  that  Iroo 
of  a  tolerable  quality  is  made.  Germany  and  France  have  good  iron  ores,  but  tn 
deficient  in  mineral  coal,  and  when  the  forests  cease  to  supply  charcoal,  the  quality 
of  their  iron,  inferior  as  it  now  is,  will  still  further  retrograde.  Russia  produces  a 
good  quality  of  Iron,  but  the  sources  of  supply  are  so  distant  that  it  requires 
nearly  two  summers  to  reach  a  port  of  shipment.  The  war  has  secured  to  the  iron- 
masters of  the  United  States  a  protection  more  reliable  and  stable  than  any  protee- 
tive  tariff,  and  they  can  now  proceed  to  extend  their  operations  with  confidence  of 
permanency ;  and  when  they  have  supplied  the  home  demand,  they  will  have 
acquired  skill  and  advantages  that  will  enable  them  to  compete  suooessfolly  wilk 
other  nations  in  foreign  markets.] 

TOTAL  NUKBEB  OF  IBON  WOSES  DT  THE  XnilTED  STATES. 

Anthracite  Blaat  Furnaces 121     ^ 

Coke  «  «* 24 

Raw  Bituminous  Coal  Blast  Fumaces li 

Charcoal  Blast  Furnaces 416 

Total  number  of  Blast  Funiaces — «  &n 

Bloomaries S04 

Forges ^........m  181 

Boiling  Mills — ^  »• 

Total  of  all  kinds  running  or  in  running  order.......... .............m.       1»ISS 

Number  of  Double  Puddling  Furnaces  in  the  MOIs, «........•  90 

«       Single        u  H  u  — ^ 1^ 

Total  number  in  the  Rolling  MiIlfl...........»........M .«. ».        1,470 

Number  in  the  Forges 84 

Total  number  in  United  States ~ —  W©4 

Total  number  of  Bloomary  Fires 411 

M          «          Refinery  or  Forge  Fires  proper................ 4M 

**          **          Aau  flttaonmBSi....... .......•...•.»..»•».*..«.........<.......................».. ........».—  XiOi* 

Pig  Iron  produced  in  I860..... ^..................       Tons,  881,474......       Talne,  $19,497.7M 

Bar  and  other  rolled  Iron •»     408,238 «       S2.248,79C 

Cast  Iron -       a8,54A.tf4 

BtoUn  BOglnM  UXd  MSChi]16r7e«e«««««*«*»e««««e«**«*«Meeeee«e«Meee***Me«e*«eM««*e*»« •••••  ^  47yll8vUV 

Coal,  Anthracite..... ^........................m................      Tons,  9,898,332......        Talne,  $11 ,874»&T4 

«    Bituminous *      &,776,077....-  •«         T.491Jfll 

^ff8^**8*^"*"""""' **'**"""**'********************  *********  10,175)40ir...M«  #19,366)4  09 
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A  LIST  OF  THE  ANTHRACITE  AND  CHARCOAL  FURNACES 
AND  ROLLING  MILLS  IN  THE  NEW  ENGLAND,  MIDDLE 
AND  WESTERN  STATES,  IN  1860,  WITH  NAME  OF  OWNERS 
AND  MANAGER,  AND  WHEN  BUILT. 


Anthracite  Fnmaces  in  New  England. 


Berkshire  No.  1. 1853.  Gay  A  Burt, 

West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Berkshire  No.  2, 1857.  Gay  &  Burt, 

West  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


Sharon,  1854,  Hiram  Weed  &  Co., 

Sharon  Village,  Conn. 
BuU's  Falls,  1844,  D.  &  E.  Wheeler, 

Kent  Station,  Conn. 


Anthracite  Fnmaces  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 


Port  Henry  No.  1, 1847,  Port  Henry  Furnace 
Co.,  John  H.  Reed,  Treas.,  Essex  co. 

Port  Henry  No.  2,  1854,  Port  Henry 

Furnace  Co.,  John  H.  Reed,  Treas.,  "    " 
Biscoe,  1856,  13x42,  Westport,  •    " 

Clinton,  S.  A.  Munson,  owner,  near  Utica, 

Oneida  co. 
Hudson  1  and  2,  1850,  C.  C.  Alger, 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Ponchkeepsie  No.  1,  1848,  Beck 
&  J^uhnhardt,  Supt.  A.  Town, 

Poughkeepeie,    • 
Poughkeepsie  No.  2, 1853,  Beck  A 


Euhnhardt,  Supt.  A.  Town, 

Poughkeemie,  N.  Y. 
Napanock,  F.  Bange,  owner,  Supt.  M. 

a.  Brinton,  Napanock,  Ulster  co. 

Croton,   1857,  Nichols  A  Co., 

Supt.  D.  L.  Merrit,  Croton  Landing,  N.Y. 
Peekskill,  1854,  Warren  Murdoch,  Peekskill. 
Greenwood  Nos.  1  and  2,  R.  P.  &  P. 

P.  Parrott,  Orange  co. 

Manhattan,  1854.  Headley,  Leffarts  A 

Co.,  Supt.  M.  Brock,  Manhattanville. 

Boon  ton.  Fuller,  Lord  &  Co.,  W.  Q. 

Lathrop,  Supt,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


Anthracite  Fnmaces  in  Pennsylvania. 

[For  a  description  of  some  of  ihe  largest  blast  fUmaces  in  Pennsylvania,  see  pp.  67G-0.] 


i< 


If 


Cooper  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  see  p.  577. 
Durham  No.   1,  1848,  Cooper  A 

Hewitt,  near  Easton. 

Durham  No.  2,  1851,  Cooper  A 

Hewitt.  ••        " 

South  Easton,  1853,  Charles  Jack> 

son,  Jr.,  ••        " 

GlendTon  Nos.  1. 2.  8, 1844,  '45,  and 

'50.  Charles  Jackson,  Jr.,  owner, 

W.  Firmstone  Supt.,  "        •• 

AUentown  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  see  p.  577, 

Allentown. 
Lehigh  Crane  Co.,  see  p.  576,  near 
Thomas  Iron  Co.,  see  p.  576,      " 
Lehigh  Valley,  1855,  B.  S.  Le- 

van,  Supt,  •* 

Poco,  185o,  Carbon  Iron  Co.,  Dennis 

Bowman,  Pres.,         Parryville,  Carbon  co. 
Mauch  Chunk,  9x33,  Weiss,  Lippen- 

cott  A  Co.,  W.  McDowell,  manager, 

Mauch  Chunk. 
Pioneer,  1837,  Atkins  A  Brother,  Pottsville. 
Leesport,  1853,  F.  S.  Hunter.,  Agent, 

Supt.  T.  Cole,  Leesport. 

Moselem,  1823,  F.  S.  Hunter,  Supi 

Nicholas  Hunter,  near  Leesport,  Berks  co. 
Robesonia    No.  1,  1853,  Robeson, 

White  A  Co.,  •• 

Robesonia   No.  2,  1858,  Robe9on, 

While  A  Co..  •• 

Beading,  1854,  Seyfert,  McManus  A 

Co.,  Reading,  ** 


II 


•I 


fi 
II 

II 


Henry  Clay  No.  1,  1846,  Eckcrt  A 

Brother,  Supt.  D.  E.  Benson, 

Reading,  Berks  cou 
Henry  Clay  No.  2, 1854, 15x38.  Eck- 

ert  A  Brother,  Supt.  D.  E.  Ben- 

son,  Reading,    " 

Keystone,  1854, 12x45,  Birdsborough,  " 
Hopewell,  1857,  Clingan  A  Buckley, 

Hopewell,    " 
Phoenix,  see  p.  579. 
Montgomery,  185-1, Miller.  Patterson 

A  Hollingsworth,  Port  Kennedy,  Montg.  co. 
Lucinda,  1856, Wm.  Schall ,  Norrisfn,  " 
Swede,  Nos.  1  and  2,  Joel  B.  More- 
head,  near  Norristown,  " 
Plymouth,  1845,  Stephen   Colwell, 

Plymouth,  " 
Merion,  1848, Joel  B.Morehead,  "  •• 
Springmill,  1844,  D.  Reeves  and 

others,  Springmill,  •• 

William  Penn  No.  1, 1845,  Hit- 

ner,  Cresson  A  Co.,        near  " 
William  Penn  No.  2, 1853,  Ilit- 

ner,  Cresson  A  Co.,        near  " 
Shamokin,  1842,  H.  Longonecker  A 

Co.  Shamokin,  Northumberland  co 

Chulasky,  15x42,  J.  V.  L.  DeWitt, 

Supt.  R.  W.  Richardson,  •«  " 

FrauKlin,  1846,  David  Reeves  A 

Son,  near  Danville,  Montour  co> 

Pennsylvania,  see  p.  579. 
Columbia,  1840,  J.  T.  A  J.  Grov«,      "       " 


II 


II 

II 
II 

II 

II 
II 
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York,  1830,  J.    B.    Bair    k    Co., 

Coleman ville,  York  co. 
Margaretta.  1837,  Ilimes  A  Hahn, 
Penn.  18-15.  J.  Tenn  Fincher,  Columbia  co. 
Esther,  1836.  S.  B.  Diemer. 
Phickshinny,  184G.  1).  B.  Koons,  Luzerne  co. 
Forest,  1846.  Kaufman  A  R^ber,  Union  co. 
Berlin,   1827,    Clement  &   Charles 

Brooke,  Supt.,  J.  Church,  ■         Union  co. 
Beaver,  1848,  Middlcswarth,  Kerns 

&  Co.,  Supt..  J.  C.  Wilson,  Snyder  co. 

Washington,  1811,  C.  &  J.  Fallon, 

Supt.,  Dr.  "Wm.  Irwin, 

near  Lockhaven,  Clinton  co. 
Howard,  1830.  John  Irwin,  Jr.  &  Co.  "       " 
Hecla,  1826,  Gregg  «fe  Irwin,  Supt, 

J.  Irwin  Gregg,  ^ellefonte,  Centre  co. 

Eagle,  1848,  C.^  J.  Curtin. 
Logan,  1800,  Valentine  &  Thomas, 
Centre,  1790.  Thompson,  McCoy  &  Co.  " 
Juliana,  1835.  John  Adams, 

Supt.,R.  II.  McCov,  ••       " 

Martha,  1832,  Irwin'&  Thompson,       *•       •• 
Monroe,  1846,  Gen.  J.  Irwin, 

Supt.,  G.  W.  Johnson,        Huntingdon  co. 
Huntingdon,  1796,  G.  &  J.  Shoenber- 

ger,  Supt.,  Hays  Hamilton, 
Pennsylvania.  1813,Lyon,Shorb&  Co.,** 
Bough  and  Ready,  1849,  8.  T.  Wat- 

son  <&  Co., 
Greenwood,  1833,  J.  A.  Wright, 
Mill  Creek,  1838,  James  Irwin  and 

others,  Supt.,  John  C.  Watson, 
Edward,  1839,  Iluph  McNeal,  lessee, 

Supt.,  James  E.  Foote, 
Bockhill,  1830,  R.  B.  Wegton. 
Malinda,  1846.  J.  A  A.  ShelHer,  Supt, 

Thomas  E.  Orbison, 
Brookland,  1838,  Juniata  Iron  Co.,  Mifflin  co 
Matilda,  1838  J.  Haldeman, 
B:d<l  Eaclo.  1824,  Lvon.  Shorb  A  Co.,  Blair  co. 
-<Etna,  1805,  Ij=ett,  K«41er  &  Co., 
Buona  Vista,  1847,  Dr.  Alexander 

Jolin.soa, 
Elizabeth,  1832.  Martifl  Bell, 
Blair.  1810,  II.  N.  Burroughs,  Supt, 

A.  R.  Stewart, 
Allegheny,  1811,  Elias  Baker, 
Bennington,  1849,    R.    M.   Lemon, 

Supt.,  L.  Lowrv  Moore, 
Gaysport,  1856,  Watson,  White  A  Co.,  " 
Hollidaysburg.  1856,  Gardner,  Os- 

terloh  &  Co..  Supt,  A.  M.  Llovd, 
Frankstown,  1836,  Crawford  &  Ilig- 

gons, 
Gap,  1846,  Musselman  A  Barnitz, 
Juniata,   1857,   Neff,   Dean  A  Co., 

Williamsburg, 
Sprinpfield,  1815,  D.  Good  A  Co.,  Supt, 

H.  McAllister,  near  Williamsburg,  ••       •* 
Rebecca,  1819,  E.  H.  Lytle, 

Supt.,  James  Hemj)hill,  ••       •• 

Bloomfield,   1846,  J.   W.   Dnncan, 

Supt,  James  Madard,  •«       •• 

Sarah,  1847,  D.  C.  McCormick, 

Supt,  M.  Simpson,  *       •• 

Lemnos,  1811,   John   King  A  Co., 

Supt,  Jno.B.  Castner,  Hopewell,  Bedford  co. 
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Spring  Hill,  1854.  Olipbant  A  Wil- 

son,  Supt,  J.  K.  Duncan.  Fayett«  co 

Fairchance.  1796.  F.  H.  Oliphant, 
Union.  1796.  Baldwin  A  Chenev, 
Redstone,  1800,  Worthington  A  Sny- 
der. 

Somerset.  1847,  Hanna  A  Dver,  Somerset  co. 
Wellersburg,   1856,  E.  L.  'Parker, 

Prest,  Supt.,  J.  P.  Agnew. 
Johnstown,  1846,  Rhey,  Matthews  A 

Co..  Cambria  co. 

Mill  Creek,  1856.  Wood.  Morrell  A  Co., " 
Bens  Creek,  1846,   "  "        "       - 

Old  Cambria.  1854.  "  m        «      «       « 

Cambria,  see  p. '*  •»!•••       •« 

Aston  ville,  1855,  Wm.  Thompson, 

Lycoming  co. 
Mansfield,  1854.  Mansfield  Iron  Co.,  Tic^  eo. 
Stewardson.  1851,  Alex.  Laughlin, 

Supt.,  Jos.  Steele,  Armstrong  co. 

Mahoning,  18-15,  J.  A.  Caldwell  A  Co.,  " 
Bradv's  Bend,  1840.  M.  P.  Sawyer 

and  others,  four  furnaces.  •*       •* 

Bed  Bank,  1812.  Reynolds  A  Richie, 
Buffalo  No.  1,  1846.  P.  Gruff,  A  Co., 

Supt,  Joseph  C.  King, 
Buffalo  No.  2,  1839.  P.  Gruff,  A  Co., 

Supt,  Joseph  C.  King,  "       •* 

Pine  Creek.  1846,  Brown  A  Mosgrore,  " 
America,  1846,  John  Jamieson,  "       " 

California,   1852,   Mathiot  A  Com- 

mings.  Supt.  Moses  Collins, 

Westmoreland  co. 
Valley,  1855,    L.  C.  Hall  A  Co.. 

Supt  L.  C.  Hall.  *      •• 

Laurel  Hill,  1846.  John  Graff, 

Supt,  E.  Hoover,  •      " 

Conemaugh,  1847.  Johnstown  Iron 

C^.,  Supt,  J.  Rlicy.  "       •' 

Indiana,  1842.  Elias  B.iker,  Indiana  co. 

Black  Lick,  1846,  Wood.  Morrell  A  Co..  • 
Pike,  1845,  Hunter  Orr.  Clarion  co. 

St.  Charles.  1844,  Patrick  Kerr,  "       *• 

Catfish,  1810,  Alex.  Miller, 

Supt.  J.  H.  Kahl. 
Black  Fox,  1844,  Jacob  Painter  and 

others.  Supt.  S.  Barr. 
Stanley,  1854.  R.  A  C.  Shipren. 
Ricnmond.  1846,  John  KfMting. 
Prospect.  1845.  Moore,  Painter  A  Co.,   " 
Eacrle,  1816.  Remolds  A  Kribbs,         "       " 
Sligo,  1845,  Lyon,  Shorb  A  Co.,  •*       " 

Madison.  1836',  "        "        "  •• 

Monroe,  1845,  W.  B.  Fetzcr  A  Co., 

J.  E.  Clark,  Agent,  -       '* 

Shippensville,1832,Shippen  A  Black, 

Supt.,  Robert  Montgomery,  "       " 

Lucinda,   1833,   Buchanan  A  Rey- 
nolds, Sunt.  C.  A.  Rankin,  *       " 
Helen,  184o,  Wilson  A  McKim,  -      " 
Corsica,  1847.  J.  P.  Brown.                  *       " 
Forest,  1853,  William  Cross  A  Son, 

Venango  eo. 
Hemlock,  1845,  F.  A  W.  M.  Paber,     "      ** 
Clinton,  1841,  S.  P.  Plumer,  Supt, 

William  Holliss,  -      • 

President,  1847,  Arnold  Plumer,        •      • 
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Itockland,  1832.  E.  W.  k  H.  M.  Da- 
vis, Supt,  H.  M.  Davis,  Venango 
Bullion  Kun,  1843,  Wm.  Cross  and 

others,  •* 

Jane,  1838,  William  Cross  A  Son,  •• 
Slab,  1834,  Wattenan.  Larimer  A  Co.,  " 
Sandy,  1838,  C.  M.  Reed,  " 

Reymilton,  1843,  A.  W.  Raymond,     " 
Sharpsburg,  1847,  James  Pierce,    Mercer 
Sbaron,  1846,  James  B.  Curtis, 

Supt.,  J.  U.  Price, 
Hiddlesez,  1845,  10x38, 
Mazeppa,  1846,  John  J.  Spearman  A 
Co., 


If 
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Springfield,  1837,  Pardon  Sennett, 

Supt,  William  S.  Scollard.  Mercer 

Tremont,  1848,  Crawford  A  Co., 
Willieroy,  1854,  Stewart  A  Foltz,  Lawrence 
Wampun  Run,  1857,  Childs,  Richard- 
son and  others,  Supt.,  William 
Steward, 
Sophia,  1853,  Knapp,  Wilkins  A  Co., 
Maple,  1843.  M.  S.  Adams,  Butler 

Hickory,  1840,  8x28, 
Marion,  1848,  Case  A  Co.,  Harrisville, 
Dudlev,  1857,  Reynolds  A  Richie, 
Winfield,  1848,  D.  R.  Smith, 
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Charcoal  Fnniaoes  in  Maryland. 


Principio,  8Jx32,  J.  A  G.  P.  Whitaker,  Balti- 
more RR.,  3  miles  east  of  the  Susquehanna. 

Lagrange.  1836,  Rogers  A  Sons,    Harford  co. 

Sarah,  1851,  P.  A.  A  S.  Small,  Supt, 

A.  P.  McCombs,  near  Belair. 

Harford,  1845,  Richard  Green,  Supt, 

Wm.  Carmell,  near  Perrymansville. 

Locust  Grove,  1844,  Robert  Howard, 
Supt.,  George  R.  Burrou^s,  Baltimore  co. 

Gunpowder,  1846,  Robert  Howard, 

Supt,  John  S.  Hawes,  "       " 

Muirkirk,  1842,  Wm.  E.  Coffin  A  Co., 

Supt,  Georee  Cary,       Prince  George's  co. 

Chesapeake  Kos.  1  and  2,  S.  S.  Lee 
A  Co.,  Hugh  Jenkins,  lessee,       Baltimore. 


II 
II 


II 


II 
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Cedar. Point  Nos.  1  and  2,  Peter  Mow- 
el,  Baltimore, 

Maryland  Nob.  1  and  2,  H.  W.  £111- 
cott  A  Bro., 

Laurel,  1846,  D.  M.  Reese, 

Cecelia.  1854,  John  Ahem, 

Elk  Ridge,  1854,  Supt,  Jos.  D.  Pet- 
tit,  Ann  Arundel  co. 

Elba,  1847,  James  W.  Tyson,  Carroll  co. 

Catoctin  Nos.  1  and  2,  Jacob  M.  Eun- 
kle,  Frederick  co. 

Antietam,  1845,  John  Herine, 
Supt,  Jacob  Hewitt,  Washington  co. 

Green  Spring,  1848,  J.  D.  Roman  A 
Co.,  Supt,  B.  F.  Roman, 
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Gallia,  1847,  Bentley,  Campbell  A  Co., 

Supt.,  Mr.  Bentley,  Gallia  co. 

Washington,  1852,  J.  Peters  A  Co., 

Supt,  Wm.  Colvin,  Lawrence  co. 

Pioneer,  1856,    Ormsby,  Colvin  A 

Reed,  Supt,  Wm.  Colvin,  "       * 

Olive,   1847,  Campbell,   Peters  and 

others,  Supt,  Wm.  N.  McGngin, 
Buckhorn,  1836,  Seeley.  Willard  A 

Co.,  Supt.,  Boudinot  Seeley,  •* 

Mount  Vernon,  1835,  Campbell,  El- 
lison A  Co.,  Supt,  Robert  Scott,        " 
Oakridge,  1856,  Stetson,  Mitchel  A 

Co.,  Supt,  0.  M.  Mitchell,  •• 

Centre,  1838,  Robert  B.  HamUton, 

Supt.,  S.  McGuein,  " 

Pine  Grove,  1834,  Hamilton,  Peebles 

A  Coles,  Supt,  John  F.  Peebles,       • 
Hecla,  1835,  Campbell,  McCuUough 

A  Co.,  Supt,  Jonn  Wilson,  *• 

Lawrence,1834,Culbertson,Mean8ACo." 
Etna.  1832,  J.  Ellison  and  others, 

Supt,  J.  Ellison,  •• 

Vesuvius,   1834,  Dempsey    A   Co., 

Supt,  Washington  Hoya,  *• 

Ohio,  1850,  Linton  A  Means,  Bnpt, 

George  B.  Sparks,  Scioto  co 

Scioto.  1830,  J.  B.  Robinson  A  Sons, 

Supt,  Charles  Gliddon,  •*      •• 

Harrison,  1853,  Spellman  A  Boss, 

Supt,  H.  Spellman,  "       * 

FrAnkUn,  1826,  John  F.  A  Oran  B. 

Gould,  Supt.  Oran  B.  Gould,  *      •• 
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Junior.  1828,  Gliddon,  Murfin  A  Co., 
Supt,  James  Murfin,  Jr.,  i 

Empire,  1847,  Gliddon,  Murfin  A  Co., 
Supt,  0.  H.  Gliddon,  Jr., 

Howard,  1853,  Campbell,  Woodrow 
A  Co.,  Supt,  H.  A.  Webb, 

Clinton,  1832,  Gliddon,  Crawford  A 
Co.,  Supt,  S.  S.  Gliddon, 

Bloom,  1832,  G.  S.  Williams  A  Co., 

Mahoning.  1845,  A.  A  J.  M.  Craw- 
ford, Supt.,  Benj.  Crowther,    Mahoning 

Falcon,  1856, Howard, 

Phoenix,  1854,  Lemuel  Crawford, 
Supt,  N.  M.  Jones, 

Eagle,  1854,  Crawford  A  Murray, 
Supt,  T.  Polluck, 

Briar  Hill,  1847,  W.  Richards,  Supt, 

Meander,  1857.  Smith,  Porter  A  Co., 
Supt,  Mr.  Fuller, 

Volcano,  1855,  Volcano  Iron  Co., 
Supt,  Charles  A.  Crandell,  Stark 

Massulon,  1854,  Massillon  Iron  Co., 
Supt,  William  Pollock, 

Tilden's,  1854,  Dr.  Tilden.  Huron 

Logan,  1855,  Roberts  A  Co.,  Supt., 
F.  Case,  Hocking 

Hocking.  1852,  Peter  Haydn,  Prest, 
Supt,  W.  H.  Haydn, 

Fivemile,  1855,  Webster  A  Co.,  les- 
sees, Supt.,  Wm.  M.  Bowen,  " 

Bigsand,  1854,  Bartlett,  Dannar  A 
Co.,  Supt,  S.  J.  Somminger,       Vinton 
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CHABCOAL  FURNACES  AHD  SOLLIHO  MILLS. 


Zaleflki.  1858,  Zaledci  Iron  Co..  Snpi. 

Mr.  Walters,  Vinton  oo. 

Vinton.  1854,  Means.  Clark  A  Co., 

Supt,  Cyrus  Newkirk,  *       •• 

Hambden,  1854,  Damarin,  Tarr  A 

Co.,  Snpt.  McKean,  -       - 

Eagle,  1854,  Bentley,  Benner  and 

otbers,  Snpt.,  William  B.  Dennis,     *•       •* 
Cincinnati,  1854,  Westfall,  Dnngan 

and  others,  Snpt.,  J.  B.  Rojer.  Jackson  co. 
Iron  Valley,  1853,  Thompson.  Les- 
ley &  Co..  Snpt.,  S.  ChurchUl,  ••       - 
Latrobe,  1854,  ^nndy,  Austin  &  Co., 

Supt.,  Drew  Ricker,  "       " 

Buckeye,  1853.  Newkirk,  Daniels  A 

Co.,  Supi.  Warren  Murfin,  ••      • 


Kerstone,  1848.  E.  B.  Gi«eiie  ft  Co.. 

Snpt,  M.  Churchill.  Jackson  ca 

Yonng  America.  1857.  Powel,  Oakes 

ft  Co..  Snpt.,  Peter  Powel,  *       " 

Diamond.  1856,  Grattan.  Hoffinan  ft 

Co.,  Supt,  Peter  Cowell.  • 

Madison,  1854.  Peters,  Teny  ft  Co^ 

Supt,  Jacob  Ricker,  * 

Limestone.  1854,  Newson,  Evans  ft 

Co.,  Supt.  Wm.  J.  Evans.  - 

Jefferson,  1854.  Jefferson  Furnace 

Co.,  Supt..  George  W.  Baker,  " 

Jackson,  1837,  Davis  ft  Tracy,  * 

Monroe.  1855,  McConnell.  BoUes  ft 

Co.,  Supt.  Mr.  Gilbert.  • 

Cambria,  1854,  David  Lewis  ft  Co^ 

Supt,  D.  T.  Lewis,  • 


Charcoal  Fninaces  in  the  Horth  Wett 


Illinois,  10x35,  C.  Wolfe  A  Co.. 

Snpt,  C.  Henninger, 

Elizabeth  town,  Hardin  CO.,  Ills. 
Martha.  1849.  Saline  Coal  Co., 

SuDtCha8.Seller8,Elizabetht'n,"       "     " 
Richland,  1844,  A.  Downinsft 

Co.,  Bloomfield,  Green  co.,  Ind. 

Mishawaka,  1833. 

Mishawaka,  St  Josephs  co.,   " 
Indiana,  1839,  E.  M.  Brace  ft 

Co.,  Supt.W.  H.Watson,  Vermilion  CO.,    " 
Kalamazoo,  1857,  W.  Burtt  ft 

Son,  Kalamazoo  CO.,  Mich. 

Eureka,  1855,  Eureka   Iron 

Works  \v'avne  co. 

Detroit,  1858,  Detroit  Iron  Co.,   Detroit! 
Lake  Superior  Iron  Co.,  (new)  " 

Peninsular  Iron  Co.,  (new)  ** 

Quincy,  1855,  W.  J.  Brig^  k 

Enos  G.  Berry,  Branch  co., 
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Branch,  1854.  N.  B.  Gale,  les- 
see, Quincy,  Branch  co..  Mich. 

Pioneer,  Noa.  1  and  2.  1858,  Charles  F. 
Harvey,  Agt.,Mar(jaette,  Marquette  CO.,  " 

Northwestern,  1853,  >  orthwea- 
tern  Iron  Co.,  Supt.  F. 
Wilkes,  Mayville,  Dodge  oo.,  Wia 

Iron  ton,  1857,  Jonas  Tower, 

Iron  ton.  Sank  co ,    " 

Pilot  Knob,  1849.  John  S.  McCune, 
Prest.,  Supt.,  J.  B.  Bailey,     Iron  co..   Ma 

Maramec,  l8o6,  W.  James,  les- 
see, Crawford  co.,   " 

Iron  Mountain,  3,  James  Har- 
rison, Prest,  Supt,  John  J. 
Scott.  Frauds  co..   Ma 

Franklin,  1846,  Franklin  Iron 
Co.,  Supt,  T.  W.  Childs,  Franklin  co.,   " 


Boiling  Mills  in  New  England. 
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Pembroke,  Pembroke  Iron  Co., 

Suj)t.,  Lewis  L.  Wadsworth,  Pembroke.  Me. 
Danvers,  1831,  C.  A.  Smith,  Danvers,  Mass. 
Bay  State,  1817,  Bay  State  Iron 

Co.. Sunt.  Ralph  Croker, South  Boston,  " 
Norway,  Norway  Iron  Works, 

Supt.,  Mr.  Gogan,  ..  «        « 

Weymouth,  1836,   Weymouth 

Iron  Co.,  East  Wejrmonth 

East  liridcewater,  1836,  Philips 

&  ShelcTon,  Plymouth  oo., 

Bridgewater,  1785,  Bridgewa- 

tor  Iron  co.,  "        ** 

Ru.ssell  A  Co.'s,  1807,  Nathaniel 

Kus'^ell  &Co.,Supt  N.  Russell,  *•       • 
Tremont,  1843,  Treraont  Iron 

Co.,  Supt.,  Andrew  S.  Nye, 
Weweantit  1854,  Lewis  Kenney 

&  Co.,  Supt,  Lewis  Kenney, 
Parker,  Parker  Iron  Co.,  Supt, 

Mr.  Boyd, 
Agawara,  1842,  Agawam  Nail 

Co.,  Supt,  Samuel  T.Tisdale,    ••       •• 
Old  Colony,  1844,  Crocker  4 

Co.,  Bristol,   " 
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Gosnold,  1856,  Gosnold  Mill  Co., 

Supt.,  Lemuel  Kullock.  New  Bedford.  3Cp«aL 
Mount  Hope,  1857,  Fairbanks 

&  Field,  Supt,  J.  C.  Leonard, 
Fall  River,  1842,  Richard  Bor- 
den, Fall  River,   " 
Quinsigamund,  1847,  Quinsig- 

amund  Iron  Co..  Worcester  co.,   " 

American,    American    Horse 

Nail  Co.,  Providence,  R  L 

Providence,  1845.  Providence 

Iron  Co.,  0.  A.  Washburn.  Agent  " 
Fairhaven,  1820,  Israel  Davey,  Fairhaven,  Vt 
Cold  Spring,  1846.  J.  M.  Hun- 

tingaon    &    Co.,    Supt,    J. 

Mitchell,  near  Norwich,  Coan. 

Ripley,   1847,   Philip    Ripley. 

Supt.  G.  Nock,  Hartford  oo.,   ** 

Birmingham,  Birmingham  Iron 

and  Steel  Co..  Supt,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, New  Haven,   "     " 
Stillwater,  1835,  Stillwater  Iron 

Co.,  Supt.  Mr.  Wicks,      Fairfield  co.,   " 
Greenwich,  1836,    Hulden   it 

Co.,  Snpt,  Mr.  Hicks,  -       -     - 
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Soiling  Mills  in  Hew  Tork. 


Rensselaer,  1847,  see  p.  635.  Rensselaer 
Iron  Co.,  Troy,  Rensselaer  co. 

Burden's, seep.  633, Henry  Burden's 

Sons,  Troy.  Rensselaer  co. 

Albany,  see  p.  361,  Corning.  Winslow 
&  (^o.,  Troy.  Konsselaer  co., 

Buffalo,  1847.  Buffalo,  Erie  co. 

Jefferson,  1847,  Hiram  McCollom, 

Carthage,  Jefferson  co. 

Sable,  1834,  J.  &  J.  Rogers,  Essex  co. 

Boquet,  1838,  William  D.  Ross's  heirs, 

Essex  Village,     "       •• 


II 


Eade,  1849,  E.  &,  J.  D.  Kingsland  db 

Co.,  Keesville,  Clinton  co. 

Pern, ,  Saltus  &  Company, 

Supt  William  Partridge, 
Ulster.  1825,  J.  A  L  Tuolcerman. 

8upt.  John  Simmons,  Saugerties,  Ulster  co. 
Suffern's,  1849,  Andrew  Winter, 

Ramapo.  Rockland  co. 
Ramapo,  1800,  Henry  L.  Pierson, 

J.  Wilson,  lessee, 
Richardson,  1853,  Charles  Richardson, 

Auborn,  Cayuga  co. 


•I 


Boiling  Kills  in  Hew  Jersey. 


Boonton,  1825,  Fuller,  Lord  <k  Ca, 

Boonton,      •• 
Pompton,  1838,  Charles  A.  Richter, 

near  Rockaway,  Morris  co. 
Powerville,  1846.  T.  C.  Willis.  " 
Rockaway,  1855,  Rockaway 

Iron  Co,,  •• 

Dover,   1838,  Henry  McFarland, 
Supt.,  G.  H.  Hincnman, 
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Trenton,  1845,  Cooper,  Hewitt  A  Co., 

south  Trenton,  Mercer  co. 

Chrisman  db  Co.,  1852.  ChrismanA 
Co.,  near  Jersey  City,  Hudson  co. 

Chrisman  &  Barben's,  1857,  Chrisman 
&  Durben,  Jersey  City,  " 

Charlottenburg,  1840,  Geo.  H^  Renton, 

Cumberland,  1824,  Cumberland 
Iron  Co.,  Supt.,  Robert  C.  Nich- 
ols, Bridgeton. 


Boiling  Mills  in  Pennsylyania. 


Kensington,  1840,  Nat.  Rowland 

&  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Kensington   Iron   Works,    18^15, 

James  Rowland  A  Co.,  " 

Penn.  1815.  Verree  A  Mitchell  lessees,  ** 
Fountain  Green,  1W8,  Strickland 

Kneaiis.  Supt.,  H.  McCarty,Jr.,  •* 

Oxford.  1855,  W.  A  H.  Rowland,  •• 

Treaty,  1846,  Leibert  A  Wainrijrht,  " 
Fairmount,  18-16.  Morris,  Tasker  A  Co.,  " 
Grey's  Ferry  .1858.  M.  B.  Buckley  A  Son," 
Penooyd,  1855,  A.  A  P.  Roberts, 

Flat  Rock,  Montgomery  co. 
Cheltenham,  1790,  Rowland  A  Hunt, 

Milltown,  Montgomery  co. 
Schuylkill.  1858,  Alan  Wood  and 

others,  near  Conshohocken,  Montgomery  co. 
White  Marsh,  1857,  WoodALukens,  " 
Pennsylvania,  1853,  John  Wood 

A  Brothers,  " 

Norri.stown  No.  1,  1850,  Wm.  Schall,  " 
Norristown  Nail  Factory,  No.  2,  Schall 

A  Dewees, 
Norristown  No.  3.1846,  James  Hooven," 
Conshohocken,  1832,  John  Wood 

A  Brothers,  near  Conshohocken,      *• 
PhcQuix,  1846,  Phcenix  Iron  Co., 

Phcenixville.  ,     " 
Thorndale,  1847,  Horace  A.  Beale.'Chester  co. 
Rokeby.  1795,  Abigail  Fisher. 

Supt.  J.  G.  Fisler.  near  Coatesville, 
Brandy  wine,  1810,  Lukens'  heirs," 
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West  Brandywine,  1840,  Samuel  Hat- 
field, Supt.  Benj.  R.  Hatfield,     Chester  co, 

Laurel,  18o6,  Huch  E.  Steele,  "       " 

Valley,  1837.  C.  E.  Ponnock  A  Co., 

Viaduct,  1838.  Su^ele  A  Worth. 

Hibernia,  1833,  Charles  Brooke, 

Pleasant  Grarden,  1845,  D.  McConkcy, 
Supt.  J.  Scott, 

Pine  Grove,  1844,  Enos  Pen  nock, 

Lower  Oxford, 

Pottsgrove,  1846,  Potte  A  Bailey,  Pottstown. 

Pine,  1845,  Joseph  Bailey  A  Sons, 

Douglasville,  Berks  co. 

Birdsborough,  1848,  E.  A  G.  Brooke, 

near  Reading, 

Gibraltar,  1846,  H.  A.  A  S.  Seyfert, 

near  Reading, 

Reading,  1836,  Seyfert,  McManus 
A  Co.,  Reading, 

Neversink,  1845,  M.  A.  AS.  Bertolet 
A  Co.,  Reading,    " 

McHvaine's,  1857,  Wm.  M.  Mcllvaine,  " 

Keystone,  1857,  Snell,  Mullen,  Ban- 
ford  A  Co.,  Reading,    ** 

PottsviHe,  1852,  John  Burnish  A  Co., 

Pottsville. 

Palo  Alto,  1855,  Haywood,  Lee  A 
Co., 

Allentown,  (new)  Allentown,  Lehigh  co. 

Bethlehem,  (new)  Bethlehem,      "      " 

Weiseport,  1854,  Weiss  A  Wents. 

Weissport,         •*     " 
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Lackawanna,  1844,  Lackawanna  Iron 

Co.,  Scranton,  Lazeme  co. 

DanyiUe,  1845,  S.  P.  Case, 

Danville.  Monionr  co. 
Eoneh  and  Keady,  1847,  Hancock 

A  Toley,  near  Danville,      ••        " 

9    Pennsylvania  (late  Montour),  Water- 
man &  Beaver,  Danville,  *•        * 
Buncannon,  1838,  Fisher,  Morgan  & 
Co.,  Supt  Jehn  Wister, 

Duncannon,  Perry  co. 
Fairview,  1847,  J.  Pratt  A  Son,  Supi 

Charles  Wilbar,  Fairview,  Cumberland  co. 
Central,  1853,  Charles  L.  Bailey  A 

Bros.,  Harrisbure,  Dauphin  co. 

Safe  Harbor,  1848,  Reeves,  Abbott 
A  Co.,  Supi  Wyatt  W.  Miller, 

Safe  Harbor,  Lancaster  co. 
Columbia,  1854,  Smith  A  Bruner, 
Supt  James  A.  Richards, 

Columbia,  *•        •* 
Colemanville,  1828,  George  Dawson 
Coleman,  Supt  M.  Hoopes, 

Colemsnsville,      **        " 
Heshbon,  1842,  William  McKinney, 

William&port,  Lycoming  co. 
Crescent,  1842,  H.  D.  Heelman  A 

Co.  "        " 

Blossburg.  1850,  J.  H.  Gulick, 

Blossburg,  Tioga  co. 
Howard,  1840,  John  Irwin,  Jr.,  A 

Co.,  near  Bellefoiite,  Centre  co. 

Heckla,  1846,  Gregg,  Irwin  A  Co., 

Hublersburg,    ••        " 
Milesburg,  1849,  Irwin,  McCoy  A 

Co.,  near  Belleionte,    ••        " 

Eagle,  1831,  C.  A  J.  Curtin, 

near  Bellefonte,    ••        " 
Bellefonte,  1825,  Valentines,  Tbomos 

A  Co.,  Bellefonte,     "         •' 

Portage,  1839,  Burrouehs  A  Higgens, 
A  Co.,  Supt  Joseph  iliggens, 

Dunoansville,  Blair  co. 
Juniata,  1838,  S.  Hatfield,  Jr., 

Alexandria,  Huntingdon  co. 
Mont  Alto,  1832,  Holker  Hughs, 

Mont  Alto,  Franklin  co. 
Lehigh,  1837,  Stewart  A  Co., 

South  Easton,  Northampton  co. 
Cambria,  1857,  Cambria  Iron  Works, 

Johnstown,  Cambria  co 
Fairchance,  1834,  F.  H.  Oliphant, 
Supt  G.  W.  Paul,  Uniontown,  Fayette  co 


McKeespori,  1851,  Wood.  Morehead 
A  Co.,  McKeesport,  AUegiheny  ca 

American,  1853,  Jones,  Lanth  A 
Co.,  near  Birmingham, 

Western  Tack,  1854.  Chess.  Wilson 
A  Co.,  Snpt  David  Chess, 

near  Birmingham, 

Hecla,  1841,  J.  A  W.  McKnight, 


ishai 
Birmingham,  1857,  Porter,  Rolph 

A  Swett,  Birmingham, 

Sligo,  1825,  Lyon.  Shorb  ACo..Supt 

P.  Wemet,  Pittsbnrrfi. 

Clinton,  1845,  Graff,  Burnet  A  Co.. 

Supt  Mr.  Marshall,  Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh,  1837,  Zug  A  Painter, 

Pittsburgh, 
Sheffield.  1848.  Singer,  Hartman  A  Co., 
Eagle,  1850,  James  Wood  A  Co.. 

Supt  G.  Wittengill, 
Pennsylvania,  184^,  Everson,  Pres- 
ton A  Co., 
Kensington,  1845.  Miller,  Lloyd  A 

Black,  Supt  Mr.  Nickson, 

Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Works,  1835.  Isaao 

Jones,  Pittsburgh, 

Wayne,  1829,  Bailey,  Brown  A  Co., 

Pittsburgh. 
Sable,  1830,  Zug  A  Painter,  " 
Juniata,  1826.  Dr.  P.  Shoenberger. 

Supts.  Crawford  A  Prother, 

Pittsburgh, 
Duquesne,  1846,  Coleman,  Heilman 

A  Co.,  Supt  William  Vamum, 

Pittsburgh, 
Lorenz,  1856,  Lorenz,  Stewart  A 

Co.,  Pittsburgh, 

Etna,  1828,  Spang  A  Co..  Supt  A.  G. 

Lloyd,  near  Pittsburgh, 

Vesuvius,  1845,  Lewis,  Dalzell  A 

Co.,  Pittsburgh, 

Brady's  Bend,  1841,  Brady's  Bend 

Iron  Co.,  Supt  D.  Dudley, 

Brady's  Bend.  Armstrong  co 
Kitt^inning,  1848,  Cofwell,  Brown  A 

Floyd,  Kittanning,  " 

Sharon, .  Sharon  Iron  Co., 

Supt  J.  Barber,  Sharon.  Lawrence  oo. 

Orizaba,  1847.  McCormick's  Trus- 
tees, Supt.  Mr.  Beshore.  Newcastle,  "        " 
Cosalo,  1840.  Crawford  Brothers. 

Supt,  H.  J.  Evans,         Kewcastle,  **       " 


i« 
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EoUing  Mills  in  Delaware  and  Maryland. 


Wilmington,  1845,  Gibbons  A  Hilles, 

Wilmington,  Newcastle  co.,  Del. 
Diamond,  1854,  McDaniel.  Craige 

A  Co.,        Wilmington,  Newcastle  co.,    ** 
Delaware,  1812,  Alan  Wood. 

near  Wilmington,     " 
Marshall's,  1836,  C.  A  J.  Marshall, 

Newport,    " 
Elk,  1810,  Parke,  Smith  A  Co.,  Elkton,  Md. 


West  Amwell.  1854,  E.  A.  Harvev. 

Supt  Geo.  Harlan.  near  t^kton,  Md. 

Northeast.  1847,  McCullough  A  Co.. 

Supt  Mr.  Scott,      Northeast.  Cecil  co.,    *•. 
Shannon,  1857,  McCullough  A  Co., 

SuptMr.  Scott,  near  Northeast.Cecil  CO..    • 
Octarara, ,  McCullough  A  Co., 

Supt  Jethro  J.  McCullough. 

Bowlandmlla.  Md. 
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Jopp*.  1851,  Edward  Paiftenon  &  Sons, 
Supi  S.  S.  Patterson,         Gunpowder, Md. 

Baltimore  Spike  Mill,  J.  Hopkinson  Smith, 

Baltimore,   " 

Canton,  1851,  H.  Abbott  A  Son,  do.  " 

Baltimore  Forge,  1856,  Fagely, 
Heird^Co.,  Baltimore,    " 


Avalon,  1854,  Joseph  C  Manning  & 

Co.,  Sapt.  Elijah  Spnrrier,  Relay  Honse,  Md. 
Antietam,  1831,  J.  Hewitt,    Sharpsburg,    ** 
Mount  Sayage,  1839,  Mount  Savage  Iron 
Co.,  Supi  Samael  Danks,  Cumberland,   " 


BoUing  Mills  in  Ohio. 


Halxmine,  —  Brown,  Bonnell  &  Co., 
Supt  James  H.  Brown, 

Youngstown,  Mahoning  oo. 
Falcon,  1842,  James  Ward  A  Co., 

Nilestown,  Trumbull  co. 
Bailroad,  1856.  Railroad  Iron  Co., 
Supt  A.  Q..Smith,  CleYeUnd,  Cuyahogia  co. 


Newburg,  1857,  Chillon  A  Jones, 

Kewburg,  Cuyahoga  oo. 
Zanesville,  1847,  Campbell,  Peters  &  Co., 

Supts.  Baird  A  Dayis,  Zanesville. 

Columbus,  1846,  Peter  Haydn, 

Supt  D.  Series,        Columbus,  Franklin  oo. 
Jefferson,  1852.  Eraser,  Kilgore  A  Co., 

Supt  F:  S.  Gzieaemer,  Steubenyilltt. 


BoUing  Hins  on  the  Ohio  BiTor. 


Misaoori;  1854,  James  M.  Tod  <fc  Co., 

Wheelings  Ohiooow,  Ya. 

Eade. ,  B.  C.  Dewey, 

finpt  John  Hartman,    "  ••      •      «• 

La  Belle,  1852,  Bailey,  Woodward 
&  Co.,  Supt  William  Bailey, 

Wheeling,  Ohio  oow,    •• 
Crescent  — ^,  Crescent  Iron  Co., 

Wheeling,  Ohio  co.,    ** 
Bdmont  -^,  Norton,  Acheson  A,  Co., 

Supt  T.  D.  A  G.  W.  Norton,  Wheeling,  •• 
Washington,  1853,  Drakely  <k  Fenton, 

Supt  D.  Darragh,  Wheeling,  •• 

Virginia,  1852,  A.  Wilson  Kelley, 
Supt  William  Taylor, 

near  Wheeling,  Ohi<HX>.»    " 
Ironton,  1852,  H.  Campbell  d(^  Co., 
Supt  Mr.  Beason, 

Ironton,  Lawrence  oa,  Ohio. 
Star,  1855.  Peters,  James  A  Co., 
Supts.  W.  H.  Powell  and  T.  Pugh, 

Lawrence  oo.,    ** 
Lawrence.  1853,  Jamea  Rogers' dt^Ca, 
Supt  W.  H.  Powell, 

Ironton,  Lawrence  oow»   ** 


Hanrang  Rook,  1854,  Hempstead  St       Ohio. 

Johnson,  Lawrence  co.,    " 

Blandy,  — — ,  Storgea  A  Blandy, 

Lawrence  oo.,    " 
Franklin,  1855,  James  Morfin  &  Co., 

Supt  James  Evans, 

Portsmouth,  Scioto  oo.,  Ohio. 
Bloom  Forge,  1856,  Gaylord  &  Co., 

Portsmouth,  Scioto  co.    " 
Pomeroy,  — — ,  Horton,  Jennin^  A  Co., 

Pomeroy,  Meigs  co.,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  1847,  Shreve,  Steele  &  Co., 

Cincinnati,    " 

Globe, ,  Worthington  A  Co.,  "  • 

McNickle,  1830,  J.  E.  McNickle's 

heirs,  Supt  E.  W.  Stephens.  Covington,  Ky. 
Licking.  1»I8,  Philips  a  Jordan, 

Supt  Richard  Jordan,  •*        •• 

Swift^s.  1854,  Alexander  Swift  A  Co. 

Supt  Henry  Westwood,        Newport,  Kj. 
Newport, ,  D.  Wolf; 

Supt.  P.  Breith, 
Louisville,  1851,  T.  C.  Coleman  A  Co., 

Supt  J.  Dangerfield,  Louisville,  " 

Southern,  1855,  Terrell,  Clarke  A  Co., 

Supts.  J.  H.  A  B.  Jonei,  Padacah,  *■ 


Boiling  KiUi  of  the  Northwest 


Laclede,  Chonteav,  Harrison  A  Valle,  ^ 
vSupt  Mr.  Mulligan,  St  Louis,  Ma. 


Ravnor's,  1858,  N.  Raynor  A 
Co.,  ~         "         ""     ' 

SOI 

apt. 
Pacific,  1856,  James  S.  Stewart 


Supt.  Moore  Hardaway, 
Missouri,  1854,  McFall  A  Kellj, 


Sunt  Michael  Lynch, 
Ac'xhc,  1856,  James  S.  £ 
A  Co.,  Sapt  Wm.  Peny. 


Allen,  1855,  Thompson,  White  A 

Co.,  Supt  Michael  Corcoran.  St  Louis,  Mow 
Wyandotte,  1855,  J.  Holmes.  Prest, 

W.  H  Zabriskie,  Agent  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
Chicago,  K  B.  Wood,  Supt  T.  C.  Smith, 

Chicago,  HlsL 
Indianapolis,  1857,  B.  A.  Donslas, 

8apt  Joha  Thomaiy        Indianapolifl^  Ind. 
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Airricaltaral  implementa,  218,  488,  621,  648,  701. 

Aiabanift.  2:^7,  334. 

Allen,  IloniiSo,  3.10,  478,  641,  690. 

ALBAWT.  73,   120,  2t>rt.    262,   2S.\  296,  359,  527; 

manit/'u-iHrrs  of,  *J21.  630. 
Allaire,  Jame«  I).  36-3.  587. 
Alger,  CyniN,  176,  386,  416,  623 ;  Francis,  660. 
Almy.  Brown  k  SUter.  22,  46,  80, 113,  728. 
AmeK,  Oliver,  91.  320,  389,  701. 
Ame«,  N.  P.  :Uf>,  3SS,  686. 
Amoske.'^i;  millM,  77a, 
Apple  parers,  first,  102. 
AriQorieM.  77,  129,  154,  241,  266,  340,  641,  662,  681, 

fi99,  737,  743. 
Axes,  311 ;  nee  Ilnrdware. 

B.ilrd.  Matthew  .'^42. 

BdUimoro,  19.  2.3.  131,  140, 157,  182,  198,  205,  231, 

2.52,  277.  2Si.  294.  305,  320,  330,  336,  376,  627  ; 

mann/artur'S  of,  805. 
Baldwin.  M.  W.  27.>,  320,  341,  346,  378,  381,  390, 

.396.  41'?.  4S0,  .'541. 
B:»Q£:or,  Maine,  6^i6. 
BelU,  6:ij-7. 
Belleville,  N.  J.  294. 
Beltin>r,.J9S,  60S.  7.50. 
Benedict  &  Barnham,  768. 
Beverly,  Mann.  39.  96, 110. 
Brewing,  37,  92, 124,  152,  262,  287,  296,  494,  671, 

«2.>. 
Blanchard.Thumas,  264, 364,  478,  482,  613. 
Blanket-*,  180,  361. 
BlackloK,  102. 
Bleachlnj;.  711. 
Blowpli>«»  invflnled.  90. 
Billiard  tables  611. 
Bisfelow,  E.  B.  704. 
BnsTO!f,  18,  .-.5,  ♦J2,  230.  232,  244,  209, 270, 286,  294, 

.30»J.  316.  334.  336,  333,  340.  349,  36©,   860,  393, 

52*3 ;  in'iivxfacturc^  u/,  658-670. 
BuotM  and  Nhoe^.    See  Srobs. 
BonnetN.  first  ^ftraw,  91,  126,  271.  285,  289,  393. 
Bortiw,  fK).  107.  132,  163,  190.  263,  260,  272,  277, 

2tt.'>,  S-'x),  379,  492  ;  /afl*#,  94. 
BrickH,  340. 
Bridges,  first,  12S. 
BrldifWRtor,  1.14. 

Bridgeport,  uiannfactares  of,  764. 
Britannia  ware.  377. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.5S.3-6. 
Brown,  Janie"  8.  728. 
Broadcloth,  finti,  106, 133,  136, 149, 166, 179,  194, 

217,297.  .321,372. 
Bnllock,  Benjamin,  560. 
ButTalo,  S-^.  .3i)2.  3M.  647. 
Barnin;;:  fluid  invented,  126,  351. 
Burden,  n«^ury,  ^^.33. 
By  field  factory,  \W,  144. 
Buttons,  52,  108.  125,  218,  234,  277,348,  364,  411, 

7t;6. 

Calico  printintr,  55.  .59, 100, 157, 164, 197,269,  275, 

2S4.  2:»4.  .3f»9,  .Wd,  .361,  404. 
CauaU.  first,  108,  120, 128,  239,  283,  295,  302,  345. 
Candles,  .V>.  147. 
Canada  13**. 
Cannon,  57"*  58,  154,  198,  204,  341,  390,  660.    See 

FiRKARMS. 

Car.^  and  car-wheeln,  643,  684. 

Cards,  machine,  101,  184, 187,  819,  70S. 


Carding  mstchineo.  87,  88, 116, 100, 188,  199. 
Carey,  Mathew,  78, 96, 107,  235,  233,  251,  268,  .<)M, 

417. 
CarpetH,  31.  40.  12;5,  182,  246,  256,  318,  339,  348, 

3S.3   405  705   752. 
CarriiKO«.'  53.  111.  112, 128,  133, 147,  206, 346,  478, 

629,  757-763,  779. 
Castor  oil,  8-'),  329. 

CenRa9,  21,  S3.  l.'V9, 191,  258,  262,  419,  484. 
Chandeliers,  553. 
Chain  '*<59 

Chrtraio«li»,  1S3.  206,  231,  360,  600,  667. 
Cheever,  John  H.  595.    See  Ihtbittioxs. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  18,  95,  100. 144, 173,  217,  231, 

240,  243.  281,  310,  346,  626,  796. 
Chocolate,  55,  .3.37. 
Chicago  manufactnrea,  800. 
Chickopee,  Moss.  86,  116,  284,  686. 
Cleveland  nianafkotarea,  799. 
Clinton,  MaHH.  704. 
ClothlofiT,  492,  614.  668. 
Clover  hnller,  10.3. 

Cl.)ck«.  07, 145.  209,  304.  351.  396,  422.  762,  770. 
Coal.  a>,  46.  10l5,  117,  185,  203,  260,  276,  303,  316, 

362,  SS2.  410,  491. 
Coach  lacA,  216,553. 
Colt,  Sanmel,  406,  606,  737-748. 
Cohoet,  638. 
CoNXBcnctrr,  127.  180, 194,  214, 261, 894,  80S,  807, 

31«,  .350.  403,  422,  774. 
Concord,  N.  H.  779. 
Combs,  50, 145,  209,  247,  480. 
Copperas,  184,  231,  246,  270, 820^  840. 
Copyright,  21,  93,  354. 
Copper,  35,  126, 155, 166. 190,  254.  403. 
Cordage.  58,  ^,  90,  107,  130, 152, 169,  236,  810, 

320,  384. 
Cornelias  h  Baker,  653. 
CoTToir,  19.  32,  37.  fiO,  62,  8.3,  106,  110,  116,  172, 

194,  223,  244-6,  268,  273,  298,  817,  856,  867,  363, 

398 
CoTTO.<v  Mills,  27,  38, 62,  6.3,  88, 102, 106, 110, 113, 

116,  117,  123,1.31,143,148,  166,  174,  186,  197, 

198.  207,  21.3,  245,  265,  299,  308,  318,  826,  857, 

411.  420,  494,  671  ;  lUi  <^,  784. 
CoTTOx  UOOD8,  table  of,  809. 
Cotttin  dnck,  firtt,  139,  232.  274. 
Coxe,  Tench.  18,  103, 162.  163,  183,  191. 
CorliMR,  George  H.  482,  607,  611,  623,  718-724. 
Carriers,  193. 
Catlery,  183,  338,  688-691. 

Dag-nerreotype  plates,  767. 

Danforth,  George,  297. 

Dayton,  O.  404. 

Dexter.  Nathaniel  0.  B.  7.35. 

DlMtilllng.  30,  37,  64,  72.  83, 163, 203,  4H  028  660. 

Detroit  inannfactnres.  802. 

Donglas,  W.  &  B.  7Z2. 

Downs,  Abel,  644. 

Dnunoll  Manufacturing  Gompftny,  734 

Dye  staffs,  78,  107,  372. 

Earle,  T.  K.  184.  702. 
Earthenware,  156. 
Easton,  Mass.  46. 

Embargo,  122, 127, 188, 140, 164, 178,  202. 
Emery,  184. 

E50T1CES.  steam,  19,  80,  91,  99,  146,  240,  272,  288, 
813,  820, 346, 882, 897, 622, 686, 940, 644, 664, 740. 
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EngraTliijr,  1«7,  254,  S6e. 
Eptom  mIu,  24,  328. 
Eric«i«on.  John,  397,  410,  415. 
Kraaii,  Olirer,  60,  68,  90,  99, 108, 107. 131, 180. 
ExbibitioaH,  iadaBtrial.  /S24. 
KXFORTH.  81,  100. 114. 120,  129, 171, 179,  90S,  244, 
SIO,  347.  378,  415. 

Fairbanks,  E.  k  T.  864,  871.  378.  51S,  782. 

Fall  River,  186,  347,  862,  682. 

FU«8,  1S9,  338,  521,  712. 

FiEBAEMiS  35,  75.  98.  241,  248,  265,  278.  905,  820, 

413,  503. 540,  641.  662,  681,  699,  737-747. 
Flbrilla,  181-2,675. 
Flshericw,  43. 
Flnhervilie,  N.  H.  780. 
Fiteb,  John,  25,  79. 
Fltehbarg,  Ma«a.  706. 

Flax.  37  53.  71,  90,  101, 132, 140, 182, 205, 278, 812. 
Flax-cotton.  ^S,  675. 

Floor,  36.  98.  131.  132, 171,  217,  249, 320,  498. 
Forges.  92,  111. 
Franklin,  Benjamin.  27. 
Franklin  InHtltote.  293,  305,  328.  339,  361. 
Fulton,  Robert,  52,  67.  74.  79.  80,  86,  99,  119, 128, 

146, 176,  186,  200,  344 
Furnaces,  92,  111;  UH  qf,  813-818. 
Furnitare.  499. 

OalUtln,  Albert.  127, 146. 

Oas  lights,  first.  67.  93.  231. 

Georgia,  141.  172.  324.  333,  336,  382,  408. 

OeneTa,  N.  Y.  75. 

Greene  k  Daniels.  734. 

Great  Falls  Companj,  269. 

Glass,  40,  54,  73,  96, 114, 123, 131. 144, 156, 165, 

184,  206.  217.  246,  250,  286,  319,  359,  389,  411, 

669. 
GUm»  cotton,  49.  69,  88, 95, 101, 129;  384. 
Glauber  salts.  25. 
GloYersYille,  N.  Y.  105.-— 
Globes.  flrMt,  1K4,  2857 
Globe  Works.  666. 
Gunpowder,  23.  40,  106.  108,  111,  144, 166,  SOO, 

216,  246,  752. 
Gold,  340,  3S5,  415. 

Hair  cloth,  199,  394.  712. 

Hair  pins,  770. 

Hamilton,  Alexander.  29,  33. 

Hardware,  1^,  311,  33S,  348,  349,  354,  380,  386-9, 

421-2,  712. 
Harmony,  Penn.  105, 142,  194.  204.  302. 
Hartpokd.  23,  39,  60;  mant^factures  qf,  736-755. 
Hart  k  MunKon,  642. 
Hats,  .^9.  r,2,  57,  78,  108.  126.  132,  151.  157,  255. 

204,  -MH,  :U1,  .S48,  3.'>S,  397,  412,  481. 
Hazard  Powdur  Co.  752. 
Hemp,  1>J^.  176.  20.V 
Hide.'<  and  hkins.  60S. 
Holyok.\  .Mass.  687. 
Hollow  ware.  624. 
Hoop  skirts.  7.'»6. 
Hope  Iron  Foundry,  715. 
HorKtmaun.  W.  H.  364;  W.  J.  512,  513,  552. 
Hosiery,  l.'»o. 
Howell  k  Brutheni,  566. 
Hook"  RTid  eyes,  422. 
Hoyt  k  Brothers,  608. 

Ice,  first  cargo  of,  116,  413,  415. 

IlIinoiM,  24.'>.  329,  391. 

Indiana,  24'i,  32^,  371. 

India  ruhl.er,  276,  349,  364,  379,  405,  413, 415, 417, 

479.  .-.9.>. 
Inventi"Q!».     See  Patents. 
laow.  :U.  105.  i:,3,  i/j.^,  177, 193^  20.^  227,  242,  2.W, 

262,   27.1,   307,  329,  337.  34^*,  358,  370,  3S6,  402, 

4l'>.  411,  489  ;  proiluetion  of,  812. 
Iro.x  woriu.  remarkable,  576-9,  632-5,  650,  666, 

812.  »       »       > 

Isinglass,  172,  296. 


Jeffonou,  Thomas.  82,  88,  08, 114, 117, 187,  SU. 

Jenka,  Alfred,  164,  363.  534. 

Jenks,  Barton  H.  608,  610, 617,  88^ 

Jenks,  Jabes,  26 :  Dtwidy  738. 

Jewelry,  165, 2M.  246,  718. 

Jewell  k  Sons,  P.  750. 

Ketcham  k  Co..  B.  D.  610. 

Kettles,  brass.  769. 

Kentucky.  95, 169, 170,  903,  208,  847,  8SS. 

Lacff,  285,  297,  318,  348,  377. 

Lancaster.  208. 

Lamson,  E.  0.  516.  688 

Latrobe,  128,  305,  512. 

Lawrbkcb,  Mass.  674. 

Lawrenee.  Bradley  k  Pardee,  757. 

Lead,  .15, 134,  155. 174,  254,  287. 328,  S»,  412. 

Leather,  84,  147, 170, 189,  839,  811, 410, 48S,80& 

Lewis.  John  T.  rHQ, 

Lewiston,  Me.  656. 

Llgbtuing  rods,  133. 

Linen,  139.  205. 

Linseed  oil.    Bee  0\\%. 

Lippincott.  J.  B  557. 

Lithography,  252,298,  318. 

Lockport,  N.  Y.  646. 

Locks,  764,778. 

LocorootWea,  91,  380,  846,  863,  378,  896,  478^  480, 

619,  679. 
Looms,  power,  144,  189,  207,  818,  833,  848,  865, 

270,  .332,  363. 
Loring  Harrison,  511,  664. 
Lorillard.  P.  22,  85.  167. 
Louisiana,  104, 110, 115,  132,  185,  819,  244,  rS, 

329,  353,  3.'^. 
LonisriUe,  Ky.  247,  232,  320,  345. 
Lowell.  F.  C.  188, 196,  197,  213. 
LowBLL,  Mass.  195, 196,  2od,  275, 299, 326, 838,  SS7, 

147,  377,  394,  399,  671. 
Lumber,  63.  403. 
Ltvh,  62,  84, 116, 170,  336,  394,  404,  676. 

Machinery,  297,  299.  309.  489,  690. 

Machine  tools,  411.  514. 

MAI5K.  12;^  216,  270.  299. 

Ma^Hrire,  Charles,  5.39. 

Ma.xchr;<trr.  N,  H.  120,  773. 

Manayunk,  Pa.  2.V1.  32^,  361,  385. 

Majtle  Kuijar,  25. 

MiiHon,  William,  4S0,  50S.  679-682. 

Malteawan  Company.  2t»S.  2&7. 

Marble,  American,  lOS.  3S9. 

Maryland,  131,  l*),  260,  mo,  385,  614.  817.  8». 

Massey,  Collinn  k  Co.  571. 

Matches,  flrnt  patent  for.  407. 

MA-txACHiT^KTrs.  102,  10'.,  111.  116,  12.^  144,  145. 

17S,  207,  214, 217,  244,  i»4,  318.  aW,  337,  4^»2,  4«»9. 

411,  70S. 
Mt-neely's  Bell  Foundry,  319,  635. 
Mgridiuv,  Conn.  377,  422;  mannfsctnres  of^  754- 

757. 
Merrick  k  Son^,  547. 
Mexico,  cotton  factories  in,  102,  335 
McCormick,  Cyru.*  H.  :»0,  524. 
MiDDLRTOW.x.  Conn.  312,  377,  771. 
MillstonVH.  1S5.  642,  653. 
Miner.il  waters  124L 
Mines  and  mineraU,  492. 
.Mississippi,  9.3,  244,  371. 
MiH^onri.  112.  3.^). 
Mint,  U.  8.  44.  405. 

Mowing  machine*,  first,  10^  381,  479. 
MortiKins:  machines,  320,  .390. 
Morris  1.  P.  k  Co.  344.  .^78. 
Morns  Multicaiilis.  SO'*.  32.3,  391.  407,  414,  416. 
.M.)rse.  S.  F.  B.  40s.  476,  480. 
Mu»kccs.     See  Firearms. 

>'ails  and  npikes,  .84,  63,  68,  92,  98, 108,  111,  181. 

131,  1.34,216,  .341. 
Nashua,  27.  H.  283,  411,  777. 
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KM%«a  Iron  CmnpAnT.  777. 

Hm«Iiu»  Look  ComiMuy,  778. 

Nkwark,  N.  J.  21  tf,  .-S2S.  3M;  tUdstlet  of,  611 

Nnw  bury  port,  M»*:  MS. 

2Skw  Bkitaix,  Cooh.  7Vi. 

Nkw-Enoi.axd.  in)iuar»ctarM  of,  655-7^,  814. 

Hew  llAXP4UiftK,  JU2,  111.  261.  269.  283,  284  371, 

7/.V 
Vkw  llArR.x.  20,  47,  90.  12^.  126,  Ui,  206.  389, 

•V>2  ;  iiiaiiiif.iciiireM  of,  737-763. 
NewhiiU.  Georjfe  T.  7.>9. 
IfK\r  JKK^Kr,  21'>,  29>.  562,  379,  498. 
Kenr  Louduu,  (^ouii.  774 
Newnpiipen*.  24!}.  2S*\  310.  .19.V 
Ukw  Vork.  74  81,  98,  106.  142,  170, 17.5,  187. 198. 

2i>S,  Zif).  243.  2H.  2H0.  262,  283,  294,  297,  309, 338, 
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